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ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO \VIDO^VS. 

Nec minus mores f.imA cclebrantur Fart : 

Non lacliiymis, — non remineo ululatu 

Fata\iiTun plorant; vernm (iniseral)ile <liclu) 

(JonsceniUmtque roi^um, tiuniniAqiic vorantur eldeni I 
• Niniiruin ereduut veteriun sic posse maiituin 
Ire ipsus comites, ta’damque novurc sul) mnhris. 

Tt deeply eonoerns the character of the British nation to conio to a 
just and a speedy decision, as to the possibility or impossibility oi 
abolishing a practice which forms the darkest stain on the reputa- 
tion of our empire in the East. We shall therefore oiler no apology 
to our readers for again recurring to this important subject; for while 
every day brings new victims’ to the llaming pile, it is the duty ol 
e\eiy one, who has the least spark of humanity or regard for the ho- 
nour of his country, to omit no opportunity of calling up<)n his coun- 
tiymen to put a stop to these hoirors. Aie vui alum\ oi all civilii^eti 
people, to continue usages that would disgrace the most savage bar- 
barians ? While we boast of being the most enlightened and civilized 
of nations, should we not afford our Indian subjects the benefit of that 
jnental superiority in the exercise of that jiower which we have 
usurped over them ? It would he some compensation for having de- 
piived them of the power of self-government, if we were to cmj>loy 
our ascendancy to deliver them from the ferocious tyranny of a cus- 
tom, which their degraded and darkened minds are too weak to shake 
off. But if we, who are completely beyond the sphere of that spell 
which binds tliem to tlieir bloody rites, yet allow them to ho practised 
under the sanction of our supreme authority, do we not incur a deeper 
.share of lespoasihility than even the deluded wietches themselves, 
who think that to sacrifice the innocent is a ineiitorious service '( In 
p('rforming these rites, so revolting to human nature, the infatuated 
Indian has the consolation of a false conscience, which tells him 
that, by a momentary pain, he is securing myriads of ages of future 


1 According to the last leturns tbero arc almost, on an average, two wo- 
men burnt to death for e\erv day in the )ear ; *<0 that thi'* 'I'ophet i)f British 
Indi.i may t)c considered as never eKtinguishcd, butcouliunalh siuokiii» with 
iiuiiian satiifices ! 
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bliss in another world. But what is there to justify the ('hristian 
ruler who looks coolly on while deeds are perpetrated, which he 
knows to be equally abhorrent to God and man ? 

On such a subject tliere .should be only one question asked : In 
what manner can this horiid practice be most speedily, saftdy, and 
elfectiially abolished? We u.se the w'ord “ safely,” but must at the 
same time observe, that no trivial or ordinary danger would induce a 
great nation to tolerate the existence of such enormities in its do- 
minions. Its fir'.t thought should be the necessity of wiping oft’ the 
foul stigma ; and the next, the expediency of taking every proper 
precaution to encounter boldly the consequences, whatever they might 
he. But, in a good cause, it siiould not start back at every shadow 
of alarm that crossed its patli ; exclaiming, like the sluggard, “ thert‘ 
is a lion in the way.” What excuse, then, shall we oiler for the Go- 
vernment of Biiti'ih India in conniving at these abominations, while the 
most experienced p<*rsons in the’eountry assure us they may at once be 
put an end to with perfect .safely and facility? Such, in fact aie 
the assiiiances contained in the documents lately printed by Parlia- 
ment ; and although volumes upon volumes of similar evidence have 
already been laid before the public, more than enough to have set the 
matter at rest, an examination of thib cannot be siipeiiluous, while 
there aie still some hearts (but those, unfortunately, of the ruling 
few,) shut against conviction. 

Among till' anthoiities against the practice* it is highly satisfactory 
<0 be able (o quote that of one of the most distinguished native^ of 
India, who has lisen .so supeiior to the common prejudiee.s of his 
eountrymen, as to enter the lists boldly against them in the fail field 
of discussion. In a woik, published by Bammohuii Roy in 
and then extensively circulated in the native language in those paits 
ot the eoimtry where the practice of widow-burning is most prevalent, 
tills learned Brahmin and ardent philanthropist has shov\n that the 
piactice is not enjoined by the saeied hooks and lawgivers, which 
the Hindoos hold in highest reveieuce, hut, on the contraiy, repug- 
nant to the fundamental docliines and genuine principles of their 
faith. This jiositioii was of couise warmly disputed by some advo- 
cates of femalc-immolatioii ; but their arguments were refuted, and 
the point successfully establihlied against them. We cannot enter 
into the particulars of this Biahminical controveisy, which was con- 
ducted with a degree of .subtlety and acuteness that would probably 
interest only theologians. The result, however, is highly important, 
as showing the very slender grounds which even the records of su- 
perstition furnish in 8up|iort of a practice so contrary to reason. 
The author first appeals to the laws against suicide, which is foi bid- 
den by every sliaster and race of men. He thus throws on his oppo- 
nents the onus of proving that a suttee is excepted from the universal 
canon against self-destruction. He then lefers to the niles laid down 

' ('onfereiice between an Advocate and an Opponent of the Practice of 
Piurinmj Widows alive. Calcutta, 1818. 
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by their sacred lawgiver, Munoo, whose authority is paramount to all 
others ; and who ordered that widows should live as ascetics, nud 
thus inerit final beatitude. Against this, the advocates of concreaia- 
tion bring forward the testimony of certain iufeiior authorities, Hareet 
and Ungeica, who strongly recommend widow’s to ascend the funeial- 
pile, in order to attain an immense period of celestial bliss. In the 
papers before us, the advantages promised for it are summed up at 
page 198 : 

Tire woman who thus purifies herself, by passing tlirouglr the Hie, is, 
say they, — 1st. To become equal to Urionduttee, wife of the Husheti 
Vahishta, who is fixed in the heavens as a constellation by the side of 
her husband, translated as one of the stars of Ursa Major. — 2d. 7o 
he great among the inhabitants of heaven. — 3d. 'fo live in happiness 
with her husband for so many lieavenly years as she lias hairs on lier 
body, which arc coinjmted at three croi’es and a half, or thirty-five 
millions ; a day of heaven, moreover, being equal to one mortal year. 
— 4tlr. To have this enjoyment . for fourteen indrees, (above three 
bundled millions of mortal years).— 5th. To cleanse from sin lier re- 
lations. — 6th. To atone for her husband if he has injured a Brahmiu 
or a fiiend. — 7th. 'I'o Ire inseparable from her husband.— 8th. To be 
rendered fit for absoiption. — And 0th. To change her sex. 

Not onlv arc these apocryphal docti’iijcs incompalible w'itb the in- 
violable precepts of Munoo, a\1io pre.scribes to the widow a life of an- 
celecisin, but they aie opposed to the general spirit of the Veds. hoi, 
however vast in diiiatioii the enjoyment in Ircaven, promised as the 
leuaid of cieination, it is Itcld to be immeasiu’ably inferior to (lie 
Vtate of eternal beatitude or absorption which is tire reward of a holy 
‘Spent in good uoi1<s, perforniod without the desire of proem ing 
sensual gi’atificatioji. According to the whole scope of the mo.jt sa- 
cred books of the works without desire oi {wiitiun are of llie 

highest possible merit ; vheiea.s all rites and ceremonies, to vhieh 
pe(jple are errticed by the hope of obtaining sensual eiijoyinent evmr 
- lit heaveir, are perishable, worthle.ss, artd vain, and only fidlowed by 
fools doomed to endless tr-ansirrigialiotjs. “ Faith in (Io(l,^says the 
.saered text,) which leads to absorption, is one thing; and riles, whiclr 
have future fruition for their object, another. Tire man, u ho, of lliesc 
two, chooses faith, is blessed ; but Ire, who, for tire sake of reward, 
piactifcC.s riles, is daslred aw'ay from tire enjoyment of cteriral 
beatitude.” 

In short, it appears that tire ritual ccr’emonies of the Ifindoo reli- 
gion were only intended by its autlrors for tlrose persons who were too 
gross and igrrorant to w'or.ship irr spirit. Tlrey were accoitlingly <ir- 
li( ed by sensual attractiorrs, lest they should otherwl.se have lived 
without religion altogether’. Tho.^e not able to attain tire pnier and 
better part, by leading a holy lifq, were permitted to occupy their 
minds with the baser substitute of r itual observances. Among the 
latter, the practice of femalc-inrmolation appeal’s to have crept itt after 
this manner : Vishnoo lays down this precept, Uiat “ after the death 
of her husband a w’otiraa shall become an ascetic, or asceird the fu- 
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iieral-pile/’ Originally, some thousand years ago, this was probably 
nothing moie than a form of expression, intended to impress strongly 
on the mind of the widow the indispensable duty of leading a virtu- 
ous life, by presenting to her so dreadful an alternative. The writer, 
who employed this ambiguous language, might confidently trust to 
nature and reason to interpret it correctly. I'he widow, to whom the 
option vas presented, might or might not eventually follow the one 
course, but was placed under no obligation to adopt the other. Per- 
haps, however, some frantic woman, in the first phrenzy of grief for 
tlie lo >3 of her husband, might throw herself upon his funeral-pile, 
and be consumed before the interposition of friends could save her. 
I'hi;^ heroic proof of devoted affection would be extolled till she was 
laised to the rank of a goddess and fixed among the stars. So glori- 
ous an example would naturally excite others to imitate it, till by de- 
grees it grew up into a custom, and the ambiguous phraseology of 
Vishnoo was then interpreted as a religious sanction of the deed. 
Subsequent commentatois, following the fanatical spirit of their age, 
heaped on it the most extiavagant piaises; and the body of the |)eo- 
ple, kept ill daikiiess by the Biahmins, regarded it ns a {lositivc duty. 
But, foitunately, the ascendancy of priestcraft has been broken down 
by successive revebitions and invasions ; and one of the most learned 
of the sacred order has himsidf turned against tlieiii, and done much 
to open the eyef> of the iiiidtiludc to then delusions, lie has shown 
them tliat female-immolation is not ,i positive duty, ami that the e\- 
tiavagarit praises of it, and the ])iomise of i<‘waid in the salvation of 
the woman’s and her husband’s progiuiitois, aie, according to tin* 
genuiiK* principles of then own faith, mere lures ludd out to the igiioi- 
aiit. He adds this conclusive argument, addiessiiig the advocate of 
coiiciaunation : “ If, in deliaiice of all the sbasteis, >ou maintain that 
such promises, of rewaird are to he understood literally, and not merely 
as incitements, still there can be no occasion for so harsh a sacrifice, 
so painful to mind and body, as burning a person to death in order to 
save tlieir lines of piogenitois; for, by making an offeiing of om? rijxi 
Sliivu, or a single liower of kuiubcer either to Shivu or 
\ i.slinoo, tbiity millions of lines of piogenitoi s may be saved ” ! ! ! 

Jwen admitting, however, these shasters, or modern religious books 
of apocry[)bal authority, (which have coriupted the purer piinciples of 
the ancients V’cds,) the worst of (hem do not .sanction femalo-immoln- 
tion, as now practised in Briti.sh India. I’or, accoiding to them, the 
Hindoo ought to “ entei the llaming pile,” ami [lerform the .saciifice 
in a manner entirely spontaneous and voluntary. Wliereas now .she 
is tied down, oi built into the pile before it is kindled ; so that when 
the fire is apjdied she cannot escape, but must perish, however mucli 
.she stiuggle ami pray for deliverance from this dieadfiil death. There 
has not appeared among the 1 lindoos any law’giver, or any book of 
superstition, so atrocious as to sanction this infamous practice now 
suffered to exist under British nilers, and which is only paralleled by 
the bloody deeds of the fathers of the Inquisition. These religionists 
of the West have, indeed, acted on the priiicii)lo of forcibly subjecting 
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their victims to slow and lingering tortures, as a punishment for their 
errors of opinion. But the Hindoo legislators, even of the worst 
class, have not gone farther than permitting their followers to immo- 
late themselves under the delusive notion of seeking their own happi- 
ness. The very worst of them, we repeat, (for it is a fact that should 
not be|forgotten,) have notsancthmed anything like force or compulsion 
being used on the unhappy victim, wliich the British rulers of India 
now suffer to he practised openly, in the face of day, at the very ca- 
pital of their empiie ! 

Tiie ie|)ort before us, which h.as been laid before I’arliamcnt, is in 
this respeet entirely false and deceptive. It is there .assei led, (hat 
the sacii/ices were “ voluntary that (he widow was burnt “ of her 
own accoid of “ her own free .accord or, to make it slionger 

slill, “ of her own fiee will and accord and this falsehood is le- 

peaU'd over and over, without quali/icatiou, more than a dozen of tijuer, 
in ('very page. (])p. d‘2, 4‘>, dH, 47, 49, <Jtc.) Now', what is (lie fact, 
which these reporters know well, who disguise the enormity with such 
ffillacious colouring f The widow' is built into or lixcd dow'u upon 
the pile by means of w'cights, rop<'s, and leveis, so as to he cut off 
fiom that retreat which hcrowoi superstition, datkand bloody as it is, 
has mercifully left ojicn to her. The sha.sters ha,ve prescribed the 
lites by which, if she ph'ase to diaw' hack, she may b(‘ restored to hei • 
family and caste, and hot broken \ow cxpiati'd. But this door of 
escape so piovidcd, when iialiire should shiiiik l)a< k fiom thedieadful 
orde.d, the Ih-ilish Cloveuimeut hasiiow' siiflcred to be inhumanly shut 
against liei. To den) tliis is iinjio-ssihle, as we ha\e conversed with 
those on the spot wlio witnes.sed those Jiorrid spectacles in the ueigh- 
hourhood of Calcutta in 1(S2‘2, the period to which tliis rojiort refeus. 
Their statements were published in the new'spapers of that day, then 
allowed to slate tlie truth, and they remained uncontradicted ! But 
now, when the press is shackled, these infamou.s murders, without 
one mitigating circumstance, are represented to the British Parlia- 
ment in the mild liglit of sim])Ie suicide, performed “ voluntarily,” 
with the victim’s own free will and “ free accord ”!! 

In ffict, under the present system of concealment, the truth w'ould 
hardly ever be known resjiecting this and most other tilings in India, 
hut for tlie accidental presence of some Europeans, wlm force these 
atrocities upon the public attention, and then the authorities cannot 
avoid noticing’ them. I’he most horrid case detailed in these papers 
was one which occurred at Poonah, in September 1823. The w'o- 
man, on feeling the torture of the fire, thre^v herself from the flames, 
and the European gentlemen present extinguished her burning clothes 
by plunging her in the water. She complained that the pile, from 
being badly consfructed, consumed her so slowly tl)at she could not en- 
dure the pain. When her inhuman relations saw her shrinking back 
from it, they laid hold of her and placed licr upon it by force, and 
held her there, striking her with logs of wood, till they were driven 
away by the flames. She then escaped a second time, burst through 
lier murderers, and, to assuage hei torture, plunged herself into the 
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water, her sHn being by tbig time almost entirely scorched oflF her 
body. On tliis, tlie miscreants tried to drown her, but were j>revented, 
and the wretched woman, having lingered till next day,"died in tl»c 
hospital ! Biit%r the accidental presence of several English gentle- 
men, (Major Taylor, Lieiits. Morley, Aplborpe, Cooke, Swanson, Mr. 
Lloyd, and others,) who made it known through the newspapers, 
and attested the facts beyond dispute, this also would have been set 
down as a voluntary suttee, or pehaps never have been heard of at 
all. As it was, the evidence of the Native officers, who were ])resent 
officially, wont to prove, in contradiction to these six gentlemen, that 
the woman’s continuance in the fire was perfectly spontaneous, and 
that she was saved from it against her will ! After such a glaring 
fact, what reliance can he placed on these re'ports ^ Who can 
doubt that the Native officers of our Government are bribed to coun- 
tenance, and justify by pcijiiry, if necessary, these diabolical scenes 
According to the evidence of Major 'laylor, (p. 174,) and the other 
gentlemen above-named, these Native officer.-) wcic the very persons 
who encOMrag((l the miiiderejs to pioeeed, olln'rwibe the dec'd would 
not have been accom[)lished. When the gentlemen would have pre- 
vented it, they said “ it was the custom to burn W'ornen when they 
attempted to escape and that the Brahmins “ had pei mission from 
the collector, Sahib, to cairy on the suttee.” ^ No one could venture 
to interrupt a murder committed uttder th(* sanction of sue!) high au- 
thorities. Thus the presence of tlie police has a pernicious rather 
than a beneficial tendency, and the present mode of interference hy 
licensing regular suttees, instead of preventing even irregular ones, is 
supposed to justify them all. At page ‘212, it is said, hy a person 
who endeavoured to dissuade the IS^atives from the practice : “ This 
])ermissioii of Government I found that the people most ignorantly 
and perversely abused ; and at every !>t<ige of my argument witii 
them, an appeal was made to the order of (h)vernment as a vindica- 
tion of their conduct I ! The people construe it into a direct approval 
of tfie dreadful act, and for a long time Sircar ka kookun seemed to 
he a tiiumphunt answer to all my arguments.” 

T,et us see what are the advantages of a regulation having so bane- 
ful a tendency. It profe.sses to save widows avIio are under sixteen 
years of age, or who are pregnant, or BLahminees who are absent from 
their husbands at the time of their deaths, and in some few other cases; 
which, all put together, would not save perhaj>s one suttee in ten. For 
the sake of this one, tlic other nine receive a legal sanction strongly 
strengthening the practice, merely a little circumsciibed. But these 
rules, which pretend to narrow the evil, are at tl e same time allowed 
to be violated with complete impunity. I’he perpefjj^ators of the atro- 
cious murder before mentioned at Poonah were tried and acquitted ; 
because the shasters, or native law interpreters, declared that such 
deeds w^ere custoinar)'. “ The acts of which the court had found the 
prisoners guilty, (say they,) one of obstructing the egress from the fire, 
and the other of attempting to drown the suttee, are not ilientioned 
in the shaster as crimes, therefore there can he no punishment ” ! 
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Neither are these acts specified in the law of England as crimes ; but 
they, nevertheless, fall under the general denunciation pronounced by 
them, by the shastors, as well as by eveiy divine and human code 
against the crime of murder. The interpreter added, I have only 
learnt from common report, that it is usual to throw suttees into the 
fire, and to act towards them in the other ways adverted to by the 
court ; but there is 710 clear authority in the shaster on the subject.” 
On this opinion, which is as clear a condemnation as possible, a Bri- 
tish court acquitted the murderers, p. 189. 

In another case, (p. 80,) where a sister w'as sacrificed with the body 
of the deceased instead of a wife, the father was prosecuted for pre- 
paring and setting fire to the pile, and sentenced to seven years’ im- 
prisonment; but the highest judickl authorities in Bengal, to whom 
the case was ultimately referred, decided that tliere wns nothing in the 
act to hiing it within the charge of murder. What, then, is murder, 
if any teniale whatever, wlicther wife, or sister, or daughter, may he 
burnt to death innocently ? In other cases, children of twelve, thir- 
teen, fourteen, and fifteen yearo of age, (pp. .V3, 00, 108, cVc.,) 

are sacrificed, although si\te<‘n is declared to he the legal age; hut 
still tile inurdeier^ eso^ape entirely, or arc snl»j(‘ctcd merely to some 
slight punislnneiit, as, a tnlliiig fine or a few months’ imprisonment, 
just enough to give them the ineiit of sulTcring for religion’s sake, 
(p. 142.) In many cases the j)ol ice-officers know nothing of the mat- 
ter until it is over; and as the perpetrators are under no obligation to 
give previous intimation, they only do so when tliey wish to have the 
formal license and sanction of Government for their barbarity. It 
may be readily imagined that there are many instances which never 
come to the know ledge of the Government at all. In those that do roach 
it, almost every page of this report show's that the magistrates do not 
take the trouble to supply the neccs.>ary information. And the supe- 
rior authorities show a disposition to connive at the practice rather 
than to put an end to it, from nothing else than a cowardly apprehen- 
sion that it would be dangerous to interfere with any thing wearing 
the mask of religioiA 

* Although the negligence of the judicial authorities, so often com- 
plained ofin the present papers, (pp. 77, 78, 79, 80, 1 40, 141 , 142, 143 , 
,144, 14.5, &c.,) proves too strongly that long familiarity with these 
enormities is fatally reconciling many of the British rulers of India to 
the existence of the {iractice ; yet all, whose feelings arc not by habit 
steeled ioto indifference, vote for its immediate abolition. As the 
opinion of men w lio have had such opportunities of judging from ex- 
perience of the Native character, is haghly important, we shall here 
collect them together from these documents. Mr. Gordon Forbes, 
fourth Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit, (p. 19,) “expresj.ed 
his concurrence in the opinion which he found to prevail among the 
judicial officers at the stations visited by him, ‘ that the practice of 
Hindoo women ])urning themselves on the funeral-piles of their de- 
ceased husbands, if prohibited by Government, might be effectually 
suppressed, without apprehension of any serious obstacles' ” Oh 
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this, Mr. Harrington, who has risen to the highest judicial dignity, 
and is now a Member of the Supreme Council in Bengal, says, (p. 20,) 
‘‘ I feel disposed to concur with Mr. Forbes, and the \oc^\ judicial 
officers consulted by him, on the facility and safety with wffiich a 
practice so repugnant to humanity may be^^ suppressed by law, if it 
should be deemed indispensably necessary!' Mr. Harrington then, 
however, (May 1822,) was more disposed to let it alone, or merely 
restrain what he calls the “ murderous abuses ” of it, or deviations 
from the regular practice ; as if it were not itself wholly a “ murder- 
ous abuse.” He therefore proposed enacting a law to regulate the 
practice, by rendering it imperative on near relatives concerned in it, 
to give previous notice of an intended sacrifice to the magistrate, and 
to punish them if it were not licensed, or perfectly in rule. Tliis had 
been proposed so far back as 1817 ; but the Government, although it 
had almost sanctioned it then, is still too timid in well-doing to carry 
even this half-measure into effect. Mr. Smith, second Judge of the 
Nizamut Adawlut, has on this subject pronounced an opinion, (p. 
148,) which deserves to be recorded at full length, both on account 
of the high talents of its author, and the sentiments it contains, which, 
for firmness and dignity, arc worthy of a British judge. His minute 
is as follows : — 

Tiu! ^(('Olul .lu(lt»e Itas, on a loiinci occi^ion, espiessed opinion lo 
( Joveruinenf, tliat the piactKc of vmtee ought to be abolished, and that it 
may be abolislu'd witli perfect safet). 

He cannot therefoH' subscribe to any iustiuctions that have a tendency to 
modify, systematize, or legalize the usage, or that appear to regard a legal 
suttee as at all belter than an illegal one. 

He is convinced, that if this mode of issuing orders under the sanction of 
Government to regulate suttees is continued, the practice will take such 
deep root, under the authoiity of the supreme power of the country, tliat to 
eradicate it will become inipossiblc. 

He proposes, that all the existing circular orders regarding suttees be 
annulled ; that no more reports on the subject be furnished, and that Regu- 
lation Vlir. of 1799, be enforced against suttees, whether by the sliaster 
legal or illeg-al ; or if that law be deemed loo severe for the present, let a 
milder law be framed, making it punishable by temporary imprisonment, 
lo assist in any suttee whatever, wliether by the sliaster it be legal or illegal. 

Should even this be deemed hazardous, it will be better to leave the 
Hindoos to themselves upoii the subject, as being a rite which it tvouhl be' 
disgraceful to us to countenance, and dangerous to our empire to forbid. 
The usage will be mucli more likely to fall into disuse, under a total neglect 
on the part of Govenmient, than under the present system of attention and 
inquiry, which serves but to keep the feelings of the Hindoo population 
alive upon the point, and to give a sort of interest and celebrity to the 
sacrifice, which is in the highest degree favourable to its continuance and 
extension. 

la this opinion, the third Judge, (J. T. Shakespear, Esq.,) concurs, 
and advises a regulation prohibiting suttees throughout the country. 
The fifth Judge, (W. B. Martin, Esq.,) is of the same opinion, that 
our present mode of interference has “ a positively pernicious ten- 
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dency,” and is convinced, that we ought either to abolish the prac- 
tice at once, or let it alone altogether. The officiating Judge, (J. 
Ahmuty, Esq.,) js equally decided with Mr. Smith and Mr. Shake- 
spear, that the proper course is to prohibit the {)ractice at once, and 
make those concerned in it punishable by law ; which is preferable, 
he thinks, to having recourse to any partial or direct means to 
repress it gradually, even if such a result could be reasonably e.xpected 
to ensue.” Mr. Harrington, himself, the head of the court, was of 
the same opinion with the other Judges, as to the facility and pro- 
priety of abolition, provided attempts to regulate it proved iiielfcc- 
tual, “ In such a state of things,” says he, I could not hesitate 
to adopt the opinion (‘xpressed by the .second Judge of the Nizamut 
Adawlut, (Mr. C. Smith,) that the toleration of the practice of sut- 
tees is a reproach to our Government ; and even now 1 am dis^H)8ed to 
agree with him, that the entire and immediate abolition of it ivould 
be attended ivith no sort of danger.'* 

Mr. Melville, Magistrate at Ghazeeporc, requested permission 
from his superiors to suppress the practice in that zillah, saying, 
“ From what I have heard, I am inclined to think that tlio people 
would be very ivell pleased to liav(‘ so good a reason, us an order of 
Government would allord, for entirely giving up the perfoimance ot 
the lite.” Nothing is moi<' naliiinl than such a feeling: as then 
every female might claim the merit of having intended to sacrilice 
herself, without undergoing the pains and sulVering. As tliis gentl(‘- 
man proposed to make atrial of the abolition, /irst, in a few district, ^ 
where the practice was neither very fiequent nor very laro; and thojj, 
guided by experiejice, to extend the interdict by degrees to the rest ; 
he thought Ghazeepore a proper place for an experiment. “ Another 
reason,” says he, for commencing here is, that there are precedents 
for an interference, somewhat similar to the cases of Koorhs, Dhiinia, 
and ilajekoomars, killing their female children, prohibited by Kegu- 
lation XXI. 199A. I never heard that any of the,se rules occasioned 
the slightest dissatisfaction.” He adds, “ I do not think any new 
rufes or regulations upon the subject are requisite. Under the Mo- 
hammedan law, I conceive, any person aiding and abetting another 
in committing suicide, would be punishable : all I wish for, is, per- 
mission to carry into execution laws which have been hitherto dor- 
mant.” So, the Mohammedan laws against murder became dormant 
under British rulers, who are solicited in vain to allow them to be 
enforced ! ! 

Again, in the report from the divi.sion of Patna, the Magistrate, 
Mr. Lambert, says, (pp, 122, 148,) “ From the inquiries that I haVe 
been able to make on the subject of suttees, during the last two years, 
I do not hesitate to offer an opinion, that in this district it would not 
be attended with any dissatisfaction , of a dangerous nature, if the 
Government should deem it proper to prohibit this lamentable custom 
altogether. It even appears to me that the inhabitants of the district 
generally, are prepared to hear of such a proliibition.” In short, 
according to the reports before us, the testimony of the judicial 
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observers in tlio Bengal provinces is almost quite unanimous as to the 
safety and propriety of instant abolition. 

Taking a view now of the evidence from the 0 })po 8 itc side of India, 
Mr. Pelly, Magistrate of the Southern Concaii, after staling^ that 
what had l}een already done by the British Government regarding 
suttees, had given the practice “ a stamp of illegality it never before 
|K)S8e8Scd,” he says, “ I have already recorded it as my o[>inion, that 
if it were thought desirable to suppress tlic practice by coercion, it 
might safely and effectually be accomplished in the Southern Con- 
can.” Is it not “ desirable,” most humane magistrate, to put a stop 
to a system of infamous cruelty, \\hcn it can be done with safety ” ? 
No ! he thinks it better to suffer the practice to decline gradually 
through the “ natural leaning of mankind to the will of those in 
power, combined with a steady but not harsh discountenance (rather 
than active interference in suj)pression) of these liorrihle sacrifices,” 
“ till in time they may altogether cease;” “ thougli,” he adds, “ it 
must be confeKsed, that this is little more than meie speculation.” On 
this mere speculation, eveivway improbable, In' is willing to sanction 
a serit's of awful ati<H*itics foi ages to come, and would Luive us not 
even frown upon their authors, although they may be stopped with 
safety. This is a specimen of the inimanity of an Indian ruler ! 

Captain llobortson, (’ollectoi of 1‘oonah, states, (p. 167,) fiom his 
knowledge of the. private sentiments of the best-educated Brahmins, 
that they arc against the prevailing practice. Having, with a view' 
to its suppression, summoned the most learned and leading shastrees 
(doctors of Hindoo law') to a conference on the subject, lie states, 
that “ before their ariival, I learnt that there was a strong party in 
my favour ; and I expected no less, from my own knowledge of the 
sentiments of the best educated Brahmins as to suttees. The feeling, 
1 might almost say, is geneial to stop them; and it was hinted to 
me, through various respectable channels, that although a show of 
discontent would be exliibited, an order of Government to prevent 
th<dr continuance w'oukl be a most palatable measure.” The result 
of the confeience was, tl»e geneial consent of the Natives that the 
funeral-pile should, in future, be constructed in such a manner as to 
leave the woman at perfect liberty to escape from it, should her reso- 
lution fail her ; this being in accordance with the doctrines of llie 
shasters, which agree, that if the w'Oinan suffer against her will, tlm 
sacrifice has no virtue in it, as an act performed by com[)ulsT(vn 
merits no rew'ard either in earth or heaven. Few women, it was 
supposed, would venture to jwit their courage to so severe a test, when 
they must run the risk of disgracing themselves by failure. To dis- 
courage them the more from the hazardous attempt, it was settled 
that those who should make it and fail, were thenceforth to live as 
outcasts. Captain Robertson clogged the neAv regulation with this 
wing, (exceeding the Hindoo law itself in severity,) to reconcile th’e 
advocates of female sacrifice to the new mode of constructing the 
pile ; this moral restraint forming some kind of substitute for the 
physical restraint taken away. Such a compromise witli crime is 
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surely not a little disgraceful to a Christian Government. It is with 
truth ohsorved, in the letter of the Bombay (■oiineil, (p. that 
“ to eonjpel a woman, who retracts after entering the jnie, to livb an 
outcast from society, on the outside of the limits of the inhabited 
towns and villages, is rather calculated to encourage tlian to check the 
practice.” Such, however, is the regidation they have sanctioned to 
Imnjour their murder-loving subjects; but a hope is held out, that 
after some years they may perhaps venture to mitigate this new 
aggravation of former cruelty. Delectivo a.s this measure is, there is 
every reason to believe, that if it weie generally introduced, and the 
law were strictly enforced, that the sacrilice should only he performed 
in conformity with the ndes of the sinister, the practice would he 
thereby very gieatly diminished; (p, ‘201 ;) hut the Goveniment 
liavc not courage to do this much, unless witii th<' entire (vmciinence 
of the ignorant bigots ubo violate ibe piimdphss of tlieir own faith. 
‘‘ We considei it expedient, (they sav,) befme sanctioning or rendering 
the order general, that it should he a.sccrlained to hr-, not only con- 
foimnble to tlie auficjjt shas(et^, hut, in somr- degree, consonant to 
the present ojunions of the peojilr*.” (p. Id l.) In another place, (p, 
183,) the Ihmibay Government allows “ g<-neial opinion or custom,” 
in favour of a particular specir-s of iimrder, to ho a complete justifi-: 
cation of the perpetrators. 

Til favour of the abolition of the piactiee, we shall only farthrw quote 
the opinion of Mr. Bnrnaid, given in the ‘ Bombay .ludirdal Con- 
sultations’ (p. 209). He says: “'The e.ireumstauerxs under which 
the piactice prevails, the classes intei<‘str'd then-iu, the number of 
iu.s(anoeH, and the conduct of the community in their commnnieatinns 
holli with the magistrates and uith each other on such oc<*asions, as 
well as the inipicxsiotis gerieially enteilained, convince me that there 
are /(’?e cases in which ml would ensue from piohilnlion and coercive 
I’reveiitioii ; ” and again, that he “ appiehend-s 7io har/n from pre- 
veniing it even by force.” He therefoic propos(‘s the estalilisliment 
of a preventive system by means of the police, hnt dissuades the in- 
ilictiou ot puiii.sliment on thoM* who may elude its authority. 'I'his 
g<‘ntle remedy, ton, the Indian Goveinm(*nt luis i ejected, (p. 210.) 

But while the most ex(K-rienc('d magistrates in so many different 
imivinces, and the highest judieial authoiities In tlie country, concur 
so unanimously that the firactice may ho put an end to, without 
almost any danger whatever, (we might say with perfect safety,) W'ho, 
it will bo asked, aie those that raise their voice for upholding a sys- 
tem so repugnant to reason and humanity? AVliere does this enormity 
find patrons tind del’endeis to j)roIon;j its existence ? fn those high 
and mighty personages, Governors Klphinstone and Amlierst ! They 
who have erewhile distinguished themselves as the persecutors of 
freedom ofopiiiion in the East, by arbitrarily banishing their fellmv- 
suhjects, are now earning fresh laurels as the champions of the 
glorious cause of fcinalc-immolatioii ! Let us see, then, what are the 
weapons with which they bravely attempt to maintain this ancient 
fortress of superstition and barhaiity, by others abandoned as un- 
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tenable. It is of importance to examine the reasons which they 
assign for setting up their opinion against the unanimous testimony 
of the best authorities, as to the safety of abolition. To begin with 
Ajax the less of Bombay, before we venture to encounter the mighty 
Telamon of Bengal, Mr. Eiphinstone says in his Minute, (p. 184, 
subscribed to by Mr. Goodwin,) in reference to Captain Robertson’s 
successful reform of the practice : 

“ It is certainly desirable to throw every imj)ediment in the way of 
self-immolation that can be introduced consistently with the prejudices 
of the people; hut wc must not infer from the mere circninstance of 
llunr silence, that they aic at all contented with our innovations. It 
is mentioned in the accompanying summary, that when the peojde of 
the Concan thought our (iov('rninent did not approve of suttees, [fools 
that tliey were to think fto !) they di-scloscd no feelings that led the 
gcntlenn'n on the spot to think they were dissalislied, yet at that time 
the Dcccftii was JiUed with their complaints. Similar measures v\ere 
apprehended there, and many ap[*lications were made to me for satis- 
faction on that head.” 

This is an exact countcrpait of his famous certificate to the un- 
bounded popularity of the unpopular admiuistialion of the late John 
Adam, whose conduct “ccc/y W/y ” praised, and whoso praises 
“ nothing could exceed,” discussed on a former occasion.’ Here, 
again, we have the same itic()nsiNlency of statement, and the same 
sweeping gen('i<ilities of expiesMon. “ 'I’he Deccan was filled with 
complaints,” hut. woiidcriul to relate, the gentlemen on the spot did 
not hear the least w’hi.->pei of dissatisfaction. Mr. Kl])liiiist()ne alone 
profe.sscs to kn(>w' what nobody else ever divined ; but how could such 
information reach him, unless tlnougli the us\inl oHicial channels? If 
their reports hear out the asseition, that the Deccan was “ with 
complaints,” why are they not ))re.sented to us i R(*ference is made to 
“ an accoinpanjing summary but where is that “ summary,” or on 
what authority does it rest ? Are w'e to discard all the authentic evi- 
dence beiore us, resting on theolhcial character of known individuals, 
and in direct opposition to it, on the unthority of an unknown docu- 
ment, without name or title, believe that murmurings of discontent 
inundated the greater part of the Indian peninsula ? Before we yield 
any credence to such a story, Mr. Eiphinstone must favour ii.s wit ii the 
particulars of tlwse applications to him in behalf of female sacrifices, 
upon which he professes to ground his opinion. And if, from a few' 
instances of complaint, he be pioved guilty (as w'e believe him to he) 
of using the extravagant hyperbole that complaints filled the Deccan, 
let him reflect that such a iiiisrepiesentation in his presei.t liigh office 
must, by prolonging this atrocious practice, be the cause of infinitely 
more cruelty, and more murders, than if he w ere to perjure himself a 
thousand times in a court of justice to swear uw'ay the lives of his fel- 
low’-creatures, 


5 Vide Oiiental Herald^ Vol. II. p.r)21. 
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We come now to the reasons assigned by Lord Amherst (with the 
advice of his wise councillors, Sir Edward Paget and Mr. John 
Fendall,) for continuing the practice. They first complain (p. 7) of 
the difficulty of obtaining correct infuriiiation as to Native inodes of 
thinking and feeling, and consequently of legislating on such subjects. 
This is a highly-consistent complaint from those who, by putting 
down the press, have stopped up the only channel through which they 
could become acquainted with the undisguised feelings of their sub- 
jects. Having done this, they tell the Court of Directors, “ You must 
be fully aware of the peculiar disadvantages under which your ser- 
vants here must conduct their inquiries on such subjects." Un- 
doubtedly, the court and the nation are fully convinced of the ignorance 
ahdjncapacity of those who now govern India; and that this ig* 
norance is the more culpable, because it is wilful, in those who 
extinguished in their dominions the light of truth. By an express 
law they prohibited discussions on religious subjects, which would 
have had a tendency to show what the Native feeling really was; 
and lest the ignorant and biiper.stitious should be taught to des))ise and 
loathe their follies, l.ord Amherst is (j). 154) “ paiticiilarly anxious 
that all severity of remark should be avoided." 'fliey must not 1x5 
told that these sacrilices are contrary to their religion, irrational, and 
inhuman; but, peihaps, the magistrates to whom these orders are 
addressed, may be allowed to call them “impioper" and “un- 
liecoming," or by some geiitler epithet. By following this base course 
of cowardly acquiescence, it is easy for those who love daikness rather 
than light, to remain itj ignorance, since the persons wdio would 
ascertain the truth are deterred from acting or 8])eaking out. But is 
a ruler who chooses to shut his eye.s against the tiuth, thereby relieved 
from the responsibility of all murders which his wilful ignorance suf- 
fers to be perpetrated '( 

Lord Amlierst, however, takes upon him to say, that as “ the w^ell- 
ineant.and zealous attempts of Europeans to dissuade from, and to 
discourage the performance of, the rite, w'ould app<’ar to have been 
almost uniformly unsuccessful," tbi.s fact “ proves but too strongly 
that even the be&t-informed classes of the Hindoo population are not 
yet sufficiently enlightened to recognise the propiiety of abolishing the 
rite." Now, in the first place, there are many cases of intended 
suttees having been successfully dissuaded by the Natives themselves : 
at page 122, seven instances are mentioned, and there have been 
numerous others. But if not one life had been saved by the persua- 
sions of Europeans, or others, it w'ould not piove that “the best- 
informed classes" are not jirepared to abrogate the rite, unle.ss it be 
taken for granted that the perpetrators of these saciifices are the liest- 
informed classes! This .seems to be Lord Amherst’s doctrine ; and 
in the same paragraph he says: “ Were we not guided by the senti- 
ments which we happen to know exist gencraHij among the higher 
classes of Natives, at the place most favourable for ascertaining their 
real sentiments, (we mean at the Presidency,) we should indeed 
almost despair of seeing the suppression of the practice." The “higher 
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classes,” then, are disposed to put an end'to it, but the “ best-informed 
classes are not ; theiefore the higher classes, the enemies of human 
sacrifices, are not, in Lord Amherst s opinion, the “ best informed” ! 
Rammohun Roy and liis followers, who have laboured to convert their 
countrymen from their abominable superstitions, are set down among 
the ignorant; their publications arc suppressed by authority; and 
then the Government, which patronises suttees, audaciously asserts, 
that it has tlie talents and learning of the Hindoos on its side. 
Judging from the castes of the victims, the great majority of them are 
Soodurs, or the lowest grade of the people ; as shown by the latest 
returns for 1823, wliich are: Brahmins, 234 ; Khytree, 35 ; Byse, 
l4 ; Soodurs, 292.” Those of the first caste bear a large proportion, 
it is true; but as many of them aie mendicant priests, or family goo- 
roos, who live by superstition, it is to be expected that they should 
do every thing to encourage it in their own families. Among the 
Khytrees, however, or military caste, and the Bysee, or husband- 
men, the most important professions in a nation, tlie practice, it 
appear^ is almost extinct. 

His Lordship’s next reason for continuing the practice of human 
sacrifices, is, that “ the plans lecenlly adopted to encourage Native 
education, depend in no small degree for success mi the scrupulous 
exclusion of all reference to religious subjects” ! What connexion is 
there between the education of ehildiea and the burning of old 
women ? The ‘Lscrupulons exclusion ” should he in tlie plans them- 
selves ; which, however, is very far horn being the case in regard to 
the system of instruction pursued by the (3uircii Mi.^^ionary and other 
societies, who have taken tlic lead in pioinoting Native education. As 
another apology for the practice, his Lordship says, we have '‘safely 
and quietly ascertained its extent, and guarded against violence being 
offered to the victims of it.” Ilis l.oidship’s gross ignorance of the 
country he undertakes to govern, can ho the only excuse for a state- 
ment so entirely false. There is scarce one of the sixty millions 
under his rule hut knows that violence or foice is notoriously used 
upon the victims. Another giound alleged by his Lordship for non- 
inteiference, is, that the practice is declining of itself. We shall, 
therefore, submit the returns from the different districts : — 


Years . . . 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

182.1. 

Calcutta Division . . 

428 

b'Xi 

:i88 

;i;i7 

;ir.4 

300 

as 

o 

(vUltack 

11 

11 

;i.i 

Xi 

28 

28 

31 

Dacca J)ivisi()n . . . 

.52 

58 

.5.} 

.51 

52 

4.5 

40 

Moorshedabad Division 

42 

;{0 

25 

21 

12 

22 

13 

Patna Division . , , 

49 

.57 

40 

42 

09 

70 

49 

Bareilly Division . . 

19 

1.1 

17 

20 

15 

10 

12 

Benares Division . . 

10.1 

i:i7 

92 

103 

114 

102 

121 

Total Bengal Presidency 

707 

8:i9 

050 

t;o7 

(154 

583 

575 
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There is evidently a great fluctuation, but no steady diminution ; 
and taking the most favourable view of it, no such decrease as to pre- 
sent a hope of cessation for ages to come. To wait for such au event 
till the people become sufficiently enlightened as to give it up of tUepi- 
selves, is to wait till the waters of the Ganges flow by ; since even in 
this country, not a century ago, the laws condemned innocent women 
to the flames under the cliarge of witchcraft ; for which fictitious crime 
they would sulfer still, as an occurrence of the present year proves, if 
the laws did not protect them from the mad fury of ignorance and 
superstition. And what have the rulers of India done to enlighten 
their subjects, (by bestowing on them a farthing a head yearly for 
education, and suppressing all freedom of discussion)) that there 
should not be the same need of using force there to repress by law the 
atrocities of superstition, as In England? 

A grand reason assigned by Lord Amherst and Sir Edwaid Paget 
for non-interference is the following: (p. 7.) — “ We have reason to 
believe, that in the eyes of the Natives the great redeeming point in 
our Government, the circumstance wliich reconciles them above all 
others to the manifold inconveniences of foreign rule, is the scrupu- 
lous regard we have paid to their customs and prejudices. It would 
be with extreme reluctance that we adopted any measures tending to 
unsettle the confidence thus rej)osed in us.” They write this on the 
•j(l of December, exactly a month after they had ordered the lament- 
ble massacre of the 47tli regiment of Native lufiiUiy, many of them 
Brahmins, whose lives are sacred in the eyes of the Hindoos. While 
the blood of this holy tiibe is yet reeking on the plains of Barrack- 
pore, Sir Edward Paget and Lord Amheist assert : “ We liave scrupu- 
lously regarded the prejudices of our suljects.” They think nothing of 
violating these prejudices by wholesale slaughter, or by hanging and 
gihbctting those, to touch a hair of whose heads the Hindoos regard 
as the most heinous and unexpiable of sacrileges, this being one ot 
the most solemn doctrines of their faith. But with reason and hu- 
manity on their side, they cannot venture to contradict some inferior 
authorities by saving wretched females from a miserable death. 
They do not hesitate to appropriate to themselves the profits of the 
Hindoo temples, thus defrauding the Brahmins of the fruits of their 
superstition ; but they see no profit in saving human victims from 
the flames ; and liere they have “ a scrupulous regard to Native cus- 
toms and prejudices.” 

In order to elude the force of the general concurrence of the judi- 
cial and magisterial repoits, as to the safety and expediency of abo- 
lishing the practice, Lord Amherst says: (p. 153.) “ To show how 
inconclusive such communications must be in satisfying Government, 
it is .Sufficient to remark, that the point which appears to be of more 
importance and delicacy than any other involved in the whole ques- 
tion, viz. the probable effect of any pjohibitory measures on the< 
Native army, has not hitlierto been toiiched upon at all in any of the 
opinions which have been submitted to Government.” Is not this a 
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proof that no man in his senses ever dreamt that the Native army 
would care any thing at all about the matter? But if reports re- 
specthig the opinions of the sepoys on this subject are wanted, they 
should ])e required from their ofliccrs, not from judges or magistrates, 
who have no opportunity of becoming acquainted with them.* This 
starting at a shadow, however, was extremely natural in one who 
was conscious that, within a few weeks, he had done a deed which 
the Native army may long remember to our sorrow. His Lordship 
would willingly compound with their outraged feelings for his 
slaughter of their comrades, by suffering them and their countrymen 
to go on murdering their mothers, wives, and daughters. Strange 
compromise this between a Christian despot and his heathen soldiery! 
but we believe the latter will regard the proffered terms with disdain. 
According to these returns, out of 575 suttees, only thirty-five be- 
longed to the Khytree or military caste; or hardly one in sixteen ; of 
these, not more than three appear to have been the wddows of per- 
sons who had ever been connected with the army ; lastly, not even 
one wife of a sepoy in our service ! Whence, then, J.ord Amherst^ 
fright about the Native army, unless he felt conscious that he had 
already done too much to fill it with disaffection ? Hence, his con- 
clusion, (p. 154,) that “ the actual state of our external relations and 
inter}ial conditions, are such as to render it manifestly impolitic 
and inexpedient to interfere further at the present moment.” His 
fright and terror, at the danger in which he had involved the state 
by his “ extemar' wars and “ internar’ massacres, seem to have 
disordered his intellect, if we may judge from the passage which 
follows : 

In conformity with the desire of the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors, his Lordship in Council requests that the Court of Nizamut 
Adawlut will \nv returns hexng made from those districts 

where the practice has not been found to exivst. Should any case, 
however, hereafter occur, it wdll of course be the duty of the magis- 
trate to report it after the usual manner.” 

This, under date of the 3d of December, is surely a strong con- 
firmation of the reports current in Calcutta, respecting the state of 
his Lordship's mind after the massacre of Barrackpore. If any per- 
son ot less rank than a Governor- General were to talk so incohe- 
rently, it would he time for his friends to think of suing out a com- 
mission of lunacy. It is another lamentable proof of the small amount 
ot wisdom by which the w'orld is governed. In beholding the destiny 
of sixty millions of human beings consigned to such hands, we can- 
not help lamenting the unhappy fate of mankind, — continually plunged 
by their blind leaders into a deeper gulf of darkness and misery. 


« * Unless some special cause be assigned why the army should be more 
attached to the nte than the body of tbe pcojde ; the one is a test of the other ; 
and the opinion of the judicial authorities as to liie safety of abolition, must 
therefore a])ply equally to both. 
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Having now given both sides of the question : on one side, Mr. 
Elphinstone, Lord Amherst, and then two or three other wise men of 
the East who have the honour of being their councillors ; on the other, 
the concurring voice of the bulk of the learning, and talent, and expe- 
rience in the Company’s service ; we shall briefly state our own rea- 
sons for believing that these horrid sacrifices might be abolished with 
ease and safety. 

In thq first place, who arc the persons attached to this rite ? They 
consist, for the most part, of the very lowest classes, and, in a great 
measure, of the very dregs of the people. If the report were drawn 
up properly, classifying tliem according to their incoiiio, rank, and 
profession, it would appear that a large proportion of them were 
mendicants, common labourers, the lowest kind of shoj)keepers, and 
artisans or domestic servants. Are a few hundreds of such persons, 
it may be asked, to deprive us of our empire if we venture to punish 
their crimes ? 

Secondly, What proportion do they bear to the whole population ? 
In Bengal, where the rite is most commonly practised, the number 
who burn, compared with those who do not burn, is little more than 
one in four hundred, (p. 11,) or six hundred out of two hundred and 
fifty thousand. But in other parts of India, where less frequent, it 
perhaps does not occur in one family out of a thousand. Is our Go- 
vernment so feeble that, with nine hundred and ninety-nine on our 
side, we cannot venture to reclaim the thousandth lost sheep to reason 
and hunianity ^ 

Thirdly, The portion of our subjects principally addicted to this 
practice arc the natives of Bengal, who have ever bent in tame sub- 
mission to the yoke of every conipieror, as stated in their late memo- 
rial to the King of England.' “ Wanting vigour of body, f^nd averse 
to active exertion, th(*y remained, during the whole period of the 
Mohammedan conquest, faithful to the existingj;overmncnt, though 
their property was often plundered, their religion insulted, and their 
blood wantonly shed.” But the Britisli rulers dare not forbid them 
to murder one another, ^although its immense Native army is chiefly 
composed of men of the upper provinces, who hold the Bengalese in 
contempt ; and it is a remarkable fact, tliat among the whole of two 
or three thousand sacrifices recorded in these papers, there does not 
appear to be more than two or three individuals who had ever been 
connected with the army. Even in these three cases wc may be mis- 
taken in supposing that the title Havaldar or Holdar, added to their 
names, implies that the husbands had once belonged to the military 
profession. 

Fourthly, We have in many other in.sfances, when it wa.s thought 
necessary, violated the religious notion.s of the Hindoos with safely. 
The venerated Brahmins, whose lives they consider .saered from human 
hand, we have hanged up like dogs, and made their blood flow in 
abundance. We put a stop to the destruction of female infanta in 


5 See Oriental Herald, ^ol, V, p. uO.I, 
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Guzcrat ; and at tbe other extremity of our dominions, the exposare 
of children to alligators at Gunga Saugor, The burying of women 
alive has also been interdicted with perfect success and safety. 
When all these things excited no commotion or disaffection, why 
should the interdiction of suttees bo dreaded? On these, also, 
whatever restraints have been tried, have been received with quiet 
submission. Europeans, and others, urged by humanity, have, in 
many instances, saved the devoted victim ; but in no case that we 
ever heard of, has this interference been followed by the sligTitest in- 
surrection or tumult. What mighty bug-bear is this, then, that makes 
us shrink back when honour and justice call upon Us to act ? With 
reason and humanity, and the great body of the people, an over- 
whelming majority in numbers and bravery, on our side, are we to 
be frightened into base acquiescence by a few mendicant priests and 
paupers, a wretched remnant' of the most debased part of the popu- 
lation ? Our Mohammedan predecessors, whom it is our boast to 
excel, set us an example which we ought to blush that we have not 
the virtue to follow. During their rule, they made female -immola- 
tion murder ; by which the practice was, in many provinces, abolished 
altogether ; and it appears to have survived in others, merely through 
the corrupt connivance of the inferior officers. Consequently, by the 

law and constitution of India,” (as observed by a contemporary,) if 
that be Mohammedan, the practice is at this day illegal and the 
dormant powers of the constitution only require to be revived and 
enforced, to put an end to it for ever. But Governors Amherst 
and Elphinstone have discovered that custom justifies crime. Be- 
cause a set of persons have been used, for a long period, to commit 
murders with impunity, and have taken up the notion that it is right 
to do so, therefore they are to be treated as innocent. Did we 
reason in this way with respect to the Mahrattas and Pindarees, 
who, in like manner, from time immemorial, thought it honourable to 
follow the profession of plunder and bloodshed ? It would not liave 
been more disgraceful to seek safety, by becoming the allies of these 
bands of thieves and robbers, than to shelter gangs of murderers in 
our own territories, under the pretence, that would endanger our 
power to put a stop to their nefarious trade. The priests and rela- 
tives who join in it, are actuated less by superstition, than by a cruel 
avarice to share the spoils of the slaughtered victim. And Uie East 
India Company is not ashamed to derive a portion of its revenue 
from the same polluted source. When the wretched mothers are to 
leave behind them infant children under three year^ of age, a written 
obligation (called a moochulka) is required from sollie one for their 
support, and this must bo written on stamped paper — or, in other 
words, paper paying a tax to Government. The Honoumble Com- 
pany, after having secured this, authorize^ the mother to be thrown 
into the flames ! (See p. 38.) 

There is one Hghl more under which this question ought to be 
viewed. The miserable situation of Hindoo females, after tfie death of 
their husbands, is, in realjty, the strongest inducement to commit sui- 
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cide. From being the female head of the family, tliey fidfatonce into 
a state of wretched dependence on their sons and daughters-in>law, of 
whom they become drudges or slaves, and are treated with the utmost 
harshness and contumely. The Government may remedy this crying 
evil, without interfering with any religious practice. It may make a 
law, assigning eve^y widow a sufficient maintenance proportionate to 
the means of the family, and independent of those who keep her now 
in a state of abject servility. Shall we be told here again, that 
Government capnot interfere mth the rights of property, or tlie laws 
of succession ? — although it has apj^opriated to itself nine-tenths of 
the net produce of the soil, and, in a few years, made a complete 
revolution of almost all the property throughout the country I As an 
example of the manner in which the Company’s servants exert their 
power with respect to this unhappy race of widows, we shall merely 
instance the recent case of the Ranees of Burdwan. This, as is 
well known, is one of the largest zumeendaries now remaining in the 
Bengal provinces, a solitary residue of the princely possessions formerly 
enjoyed by many natives of India. On the death of the young Rajah, 
who had been put in possession, by his father, of very extensive pro- 
perty, his widows ought to have succeeded him, as his heirs, according 
to the Hindoo law. But their father-in-law opposed their claim, and 
through his vast wealth kept the matter in litigation, by means of 
bribery and false evidence, till' the widows were reduced to despair. 
The extensive property being scattered ovef different zillabs and dis- 
tricts, some of the judges decided in favour of the widows, others 
against them ; and the matter might be kept in suspense during their 
whole lives, by appeals from one court to another, and, latterly, to the 
King in Council. Seeing no hope of a termination to their troubles, and 
not having funds to prosecute their rights against the Rajah of 
Burdwan, in June 1824, they made a pathetic appeal to the Bengal 
Government, praying it to assign them the means of subsistence. In 
this document, a copy of which has reached us, they represent that, — 
When the judge of Hooghly, and the judges of the courts of 
appeal, and Sadder De\vanee, thought proper, by a summary derree, 
to deprive, us of property to such vast amount, their legal knowledge 
or humanity miglit have suggested to them to make provision in tlie 
same summary way, that we should have left to us, at least, the 
means of keeping in life, which even the Hindoo law is never so 
cruel as to deny to poor widows. This being withheld, the wives of 
a Rajah, who was in the habit of spending a quarter of a lac of 
rupees (2,500f. sterling) every month, are reduced to such necessities, 
that they would be glad to barter all they have in the world for a 
few hundred rupees towards the subsistence of themselves and 
dependants.” 

The humane rulers of British India did not deign to take the least 
notice of this pathetic appeal, but left the widows to starve, unless 
the Rajah himself had, through some compunctious visitings of na- 
ture, at last consented to allow them 600 nipees per mensem for their 
subsistence ; a sum less than one per cent, it is said, of the monthly 
C 2 
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value of tbit estates of which they are defrauded. They truly say, 
“ While such is the miserable fate of Indian females, of even the 
highest rank, when they have the misfortune to survive their hus- 
bands, with what feelings of dismay must women of humbler circum- 
stances look forward to the period when the death of their betrothed 
shall expose them to the sufferings and persecutions of widowhood ; 
for to whom shall they look for relief, when persons so far their supe- 
riors despair of finding protection? And can we be surprised that 
Hindoo females are driven to seek death as the only refuge from 
their miseries ?” 

In conclusion, we shall simply notice the heartless apathy with 
Avhich the Company’s advocate in England, the * Asiatic Journal,’ 
endeavours to turn away public attention from the subject. It affects 
to have a delicate loathing at a thing so “ uninviting ” and “ dis- 
gusting,” and says that its obtrusion u|)on public notice is contrary, 
forsooth, to good taste. To extract its own words : — 

So much has been said and written about this subject, that it 
has become extremely uninviting. Evils, though great and glaring, 
the remedies for which are difficult, or beset with danger, often cease 
gradually to be objects of abhorrence amongst the generality of man- 
kind, and grow stale and displeasing. There is a disinclination i/i 
many minds to grapple with obstacles; men, accordingly, revolt with 
a sort of disgust, wlieu such topics are obtruded as negro-slavery or 
self-inimolation of Hindoo widows. With a full knowledge of this 
truth, wc have too much good taste or good policy to inflict upon 
our readers more than a few facts and observations suggested and 
supplied by the volume referred to.” 

I’he traffickers in human flesh, in the East or West, may think it 
very fine to turn away with an affectation of dainty disgust from the 
abominations of which they are the authors or abettors. But we 
trust that the better portion of the British public — those who have 
not, yet bowed down the knee to the Baal of iniquity and avarice — 
have not yet ceased to regard them and their systems with the ab- 
horrence they deserve. 


C(i:UR DR lion’s adieu to PALESTINE, 

[From ‘ Friendship's Offhing,') 

It needed not many arguments to convince Ricliard of the truth of his situa- 
tion • and, indeed, after the burst of jwssion, he set him calmly down, and with 
idoomy looks, licad deincssed, and arras folded on his l)Of>oin, listened to the 
'^Archblsliop’s reasoning on the impossibility of his cairyiug on the crusade, when 
de>erted by his companions.— 'E/ic Talisman. 

JcuusATEM 1 for lliee,' for thee, 

May 1 a King and warrior weep. 

And other kings and warriors see, 

Nor deem ray lion-heart asleep 
He was a God who wept of old ; 

Thou wert not then a heathen^fold 1 
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Tliink not, to look on Syrian skies, 

For Moslem spoil, or gorgeous ease, 

1 bade mine ancient banner rise, 

And traversed earth, and braved the seas — 
I have a realm as Men fair, 

A thousand woods and streams are there. 

Thou wert the lure ! — Could I forget 
That men and angels, earth and heaven, 
Where now the scorner’s foot is set, 

In j peace had walked, in vengeance stiivcn ? 
Could I forget thy first estate ? 

Could I forget thine after-fate f 

I came — and there were with me fought 
Leaders as noble and as free, ^ 

And many were the sicords they brought, 

But not the soul that lived in me ; 

They asked for spoil — I did but erave 
To free thy towers, or find a gra\ e ! 

Oh ! were the strength of yonder host 
But mine — were even my spirit theirs ! 

Brief, brief should be the Moslem's boa^t, 

As brief the Christian’s coward cares ; — 

Yet on tlieir towers the cross shall rise, 

And I'iUglandS ’ lion giwid the pmel 

Adieu, adieu ! — lliis is a dream 
No waking hour may render true ; 

Leader and vassal homeward stream, 

1, too, must hence — adieu, adieu ! — 

Must leave unreap’d this field of fame, 

A victor— but in will and name. 

In every land the laurel grows. 

And many a wreath shall yet be mine,— 

But Judah’s palm and Sliaron’s rose 
Are only pluck’d in Palestine ; 

I dream of them and Kedron’s rill ; 

Alas ! the spoiler guards them still I 

Adieu, adieu ! — In other days. 

When youtliful minstrels sing of thee, 
liCt tliis be Coeur de Lion’s praise,— 
lie left a throne to set thee free ! 

Say that he strove till hope was o’er. 

And wept, when he could strive no more. 




^ Alluding to the royal standard. 
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ON THK AFl^KCtATION OV ^SINGULARITY, 

There has in every age been a Mnd of tacit general consent be- 
tween the ideas of all civilized nations that have Nourished together. 
Slight shades of difference there always must be, but the main body 
of notions prevailing at any particular period, are cognate, and of 
similar complexion. And it is this general resemblance, a kind of 
family-likeness, between the ideas of contemporaries, which we de- 
nominate the spirit of the age, and every thing that is considerably 
different is regarded as affectation of singularity. 

It has never, as far as we know, been decided exactly what degree 
of conformity to public^^pinions and manners a man’s duty demands 
of him ; or whether it m actually in bis competence to submit to the 
spirit of the times. But however this may be, singularity, whether 
affected or not, is nearly always sure to prejudice an individual in the 
opinion of the world, the singular man being shunned as carefully, 
almost, as the bad man, with whom he is often confounded. People 
do not understand him. He is not one of themselves. The question 
is, does the world, in thus setting its face against an individual, act 
conformably to justice ? If it does, all singular men, all authors of 
sects, all, in short, who disturb prevailing notions, or set established 
customs at defiance, are bad citizens. 

The claims made upon the conformity of each individual by the 
generality, are very extensive. There is scarcely an office or an act 
of life, however retired or unimportant, for which fashion has not pre- 
scribed the inode. In an enlarged sense, all mankind perform the 
^oat functions of their being simultaneously, as an army goes through 
its evolutions. Day calls them from slumber, and night again op- 
presses them with oblivion, almost all together. They eat, dress, 
sleep, dream at nearly the same season of the day and night, as if 
they had entered into a contract to suffer, and to forget their miseries 
in company. 

From this circumstance, a consequence of their nature, men learn 
to look in every predicament for conformity to the mode, and, when 
they find it not, or find it in a degree insufficient and inconsiderable, 
to feel irritation, anger, repugnance, or even antipathy and hatred. 
’Tis no matter whether the hated singularity appear in great things 
or in small, fur in either case it is understood equally to indicate a 
contempt for grey-headed reverend custom. If in great things, it is 
infecred that the delinquent must nourish his opinions with viperous 
designs against society, and have cast them in some forbidden infer- 
nal mould, bidden and unknown to honbst well-meaning people, . If 
in small, the world is provoked to find itself so little respected as to 
be set at nought for nlere trifles. And thus, no petaon can with im- 
punity presume to differ from the generality. 

^ We have proofs, indeed, before our eyes daily, in those striking ms- 
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nifestations of feeling which escape the multitude of man’s deep* 
rooted inherent antipathy to strangeness of every kind, A long 
beard ; a garment of unusual make, or of unusual colour ; a dwarGsh 
or a gigantic stature ; odd-coloured eyes ; extreme ugliness ; exces- 
sive' strength : all these call forth expressions of contempt or aver- 
skuit The reader who is familiar with Loudon, must have observed 
a gentleman nearly eight feet high, walking about the streets in the 
dusk of the evening. As soon as his gigantic breast appears over the 
heads of the populace, every eye is turned up upon his countenance 
moving almost in a line with the lamps, which throw a brighter light 
upon it than reaches the faces below. They wlio see him for the 
iirst time, are picUues of gaping wonder; and the innumerable 
crowds, the seas of people through which this second Polypbeme 
wades, not breast-deep, utter a murmur of yivious ridicule, as they 
make way for him, and appear glad to get nd of the monster. But 
why should a man be laughed at because his liead is nearer tiie 
clouds than that of any other person among a million ? Is it a crime 
to be tall? Are men all in their hearts like Herod, who cutofl’his 
son’s head because it overtopped his own ? 

Be tliii as it may, tlwi majority of mankind experience, in the pre- 
sence of every unaccustomed object, an uneasy feeling, which aftects 
them indescribably. A mysterious sentiment that there is something 
wrong flutters, as it were, about their hearts, and by degrees becomes 
painful. And this sentiment always recurring as often as the irksome 
object is in sight, the mere instinctive aversion to pain teaches them 
at length to shun the thing which they know by experience is sure to 
cause it. 

' There are men whose presence is painful. Not that we know any 
in of them, or expect positively to receive any injury at their hands. 
What creates our dislike, and sometimes our apprehension of danger, 
is some peculiar bias of feature, or sinister expression, a kind of An- 
ger-post set up by nature at the doubtful cross-roads of human cha- 
racter. * Every land of singularity, therefore, in manners and appear- 
ances, has a tendency to disturb, more or less, the intercouise that 
should subsist between man and man, as it conveys an indication of 
contemptuous pride, or secret persuasion of superiority, offensive in all 
cases to our haughty self-love. Accordingly, all those who slide 
easily into the affections of men have a kind of natural dissimulation ; 
O' louse'^joinled 8^fting countenance that adapts itself readily to the 
occasion; they become all things to all men; they load their own 
passions about, mulled like tame bears, to allure the passions of 
othew.. But this conduct does not necessarily imply moral turpitude ; 
for John Hampden was remarkable for raaslung his own designs and 
opinions, that he might discover those of others; and Atticus valued 
himself on that urbanity and sweetness of disposition, which, with 
vtanderlffil vicissitude, could aoeonimodato itself in turns to the vanity 
of Cicero, the ambition of Cmsar, tbe truculent fferceness of Sylla, the 
pcavish:siitolenible humour of Cffioilius,.tho coarseness oi Antony, and, 
the virtue and philosophic gravity of Brutus. Many {)er8ons now 
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liring havd all this Pomponian suavity of character, and put it out at 
similar interest. • 

As contemporaries seem designed to keep pace with each other in 
intellect, no less than in manned, every one who rushes on far beyond 
the ranks, or exhibits any very strong desire to do so, , is naturally 
viewed^from that moment with suspicion at least, if not with envy and 
aversion. His constitutional vigour and alacrity receive the name of 
affectation, and instead of being considered a great man, he is some- 
times regarded as a mountebank. This has happened in our own age. 
When Mr, Beiitham published his Defence of Usury, almost fifty years 
ago, he was treated as a visionary, and his notions w’ere despised. 
Time went on, and in the course of thirty or forty years some few 
came up with Mr. Bentham g position, and found it no longer so ab- 
surd as it had appeared through the mists of distance. Meanwhile, 
the philosopher was stretching away before them, inventing and dis- 
covering, and still appearing in his new positions as ludicrous as in- the 
matter of usury. When they overtake him again, they may again 
find him rational ; and, meantime, he can wait. 

The dexterity with which men throw an air of ridicule over what- 
ever is new or extraordinary has been often remarked. It is the 
weapon of indolence. But nature has bestowed it upon man to 
enable him to defend himself against the pretensions of quackery and 
useless innovation. He employs it, however, against all novelties, 
and against all opinions, new or old, not in present vogue. Indeed, 
opinion, like Janus, has two faces, one fascinating and beautiful, 
which it always turns towards its worshipper; the other withered, 
wrinkled, deformed, odious, which w*c never see till we have dis- 
missed it, or refused to hold converse with it. The example pf tlie 
early Christian writers, for the most part newly escai)ed from the 
errors of Paganism, illustrates this; for, no sooner had they shaken off 
their allegiance to Jupiter, than the golden domes of Olympus were 
transformed in their imagination intC wizards’ dens, even while their 
garments were yet perfumed by the incense of the Pagan altar. And 
recently, in France, we have seen a striking instance of the mutability 
of opinion. From time immemorial, the Catholic religion had pre- 
vail^ there ; antiquity had made it venerable ; it spoke to the hearts 
and imaginations of the })eoplc from a thousand sacred altars, and 
was projiped by ceremonies and mysteries, and the law, and the early 
and almost ineradicable prejudices of the mind. The French •people 
thought it a beautiful faith. Anon, came the new light of modern phi- 
losoj^. Persecution fanned it into a blaze, and as it. increased the 
fires of the altar waned, dickered, were extinguitdtedy and lost in 
their own ashes. > The French had now a beautiftil philoBopliy^ and 
Catholicism, viewed in its departing aspect, appeared a hmd^imd 
hateful monster. Times have again changed, a^ Catliolioi8m,amw 
amiable again, ts taking peaceable possession of its ancient seats, atad 
driving out its enemy by the most vigorous measures. 

When ^public opinion is thus finctnating, individuals' have some 
difficulty to preserve themselves frojai the charge of singularity, to 
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which all such are obnoxious as maintain in these sudden changes a 
sober and steady mind. There are, however, but very few in any 
country entertaining thoughts and opinions that ought really to bo 
termed ungular. For, although there be nothing too absurd for men 
to believe conjointly with others, they dread to embrace oven truth 
itself, if they are to embrace it alone, in silence and solitude. Men 
have always thought and believed in masses, under the standard of 
intellectual despots, in the same manner as they tight in masses be- 
neath' the banners of political despots. Throughout the whole earth, 
you may observe opinions and ideas, like swarms of bees, clustering 
together U{X)n particular spots, or as if, like certain trees and plants, 
they were indigenous to the soil. So that it is no less natural in a 
Hindoo to believe in Krishna and Brahma, than it is for him to ab- 
stain from beef and to feed on rice. We grant that among the ido- 
lators of Hindostan and Tibet, individuals may sometimes be found 
who differ in many respects from the true orthodox believers. But 
were the creed of these herotics to be properly examined, it w’ould be 
found to be nothing more than a remoter emanation from the national 
doctrine, refracted as it were from the peculiarities of some indivi- 
dual character. It is reserved for one man in many thousand years 
to plant a new root of opinion, created by his own solitary retlectiuns. 
The lighter and more volatile spirits, for ever on the wing in search 
of novelty, are the first to receive the untried seeds, and to scatter 
them over the surface of society. In this process, the newest con- 
verts are esteemed the most honourable by the rising sect, for all 
teachers value docility more than prudence and circumspection. 

But in whatever way we turn, we meet with proofs that all men 
havQ naturally a distrust of every thing that is singular and strange, 
even they who invent and propagate it. There would, indeed,, be 
few founders of sects, and preachers of novel doctrines, if it were uot 
that the human mind is always uneasy when it stands in any manner 
apart from the rest of the world. The solitude of opinion is not less 
iusufferable than local solitude. We aie aware that men colour, with 
the specious pretence of a love for truth, their inordinate zeal for the 
spread of their own opinions, and perhaps they are soinetimc^ sin- 
cere ; but, in general, men’s eagerness to create imitators and maki» 
proselytes arises from the irksomeness of standing alone, or with 
few resembling them, and from die dread of that ridicule and anti- 
pathy which the world always casts on every departure from its re- 
ceive notions. Wise men once bowed down before Jupiter and 
NeptURe,>aud felt no misgiving in tlieir hearts while they worsliipped, 
b«^ae millions bent the knee along with them. It would now be 
diffioult^ or, .perhaps^ impossible, to find a dozen persons in all Europe 
whotCDuld. be. persuaded to return to Paganism. Is it because every 
man in. Europe is wiser than Homer or Ulysses? We fear not. 
Millions of thm bdieve that the deity may be transmuted into a 
slice of bread, and, under that shape, eaten, They see no absurdity 
in that. None, at all. But, tell them that the God of the Pagans 
was omnipotent and. wise, and neither slumbered nor slept,. and add 
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that hil name was Jupiter, or Zeus, or Mithra, or OsiriB) and they 
will Jaiigh at jou. They know no such God, and will inform you 
that the 'toor/d is now grown wiser than to worship ide/i* Is it? 
Are the Chinese, (themselves moft numerous than al) the Christians 
upon the earth,) the Hindoos, the Tartars, the Malays, the thousand 
tribes of Afnca, the aboriginal Americans, the millions scattered over 
the Eastern Ocean, and even the Laplanders of Eiu^pe; are all these 
growm too wise to be every whit as idolatrous as the Greeks and 
Romans? No ! but Jupiter has had his day, and Brahma and the 
Fetiches will have theirs. 

Of all men living, your true proselyte-maker is the most disagree- 
able companion. Every thing you can say or do ministers occasion 
to his seal. He rends ** sermons in stones,” and from all he sees 
draws matter for his converting vein. It is his hobby-horse. There 
is {)hitanthropy, however, as well as greatness of mind, in conforming 
with prevailing customs and prejudices unconquerable, so long as they 
are indifferent as to vice or virtue. For all opposition ruffles the 
tranquillity of life; and love for our species should dispose us, unless 
when political rights are concerned, to fall in with the customs and 
observances of our country, that w^e may give our neighbours the 
pleasure, however small, of our countenance and fellowship. Little- 
ness of mind, and intemperate zeal, its usual concomitant, are inca- 
pable of this forbearance. They subsist upon strife and contention. 
A zealot, possessed by |)€culiar notions, whether good or bad, could 
no more contain his budget of singularities, than a thunder-cloud the 
lightning. He keeps liis opinions in edge by wounding the feelings of 
his neighbour with them. He travels from occasion to occasion, like 
an Irish pedlar with his linen ; calls at the door of every man’s mind, 
vending here an ell, and there a piece, of his precious merchandise. 
He does not manufacture opinions for his own w^ear, but to sell. Like 
a gossipping woman, his mind is never so unhappy as when confined at 
home. The breath of his nostrils is argument ; his delight, to see the 
harmless prejudices of his fellow-creatures impaled upon points of 
his wit. Ho praises knowledge, and has respect for truth in his 
mouth, but knows well, all the while, that ignorance is the only fiekl 
in which he can hope to reap reputation. All restless sophists of this 
kind would rather find mankind a blind herd, weary of their old con- 
ductors, but ready to follow in any direction the footsteps of new ones, 
thah to see the scales fall from their eyes, leaving them in possession 
of a degree of light in which every man might see bis own way. 

The old proverb, birds of a feather flock together,” is a philoso- 
phical axiom. Men love every thing that is like themselvess and in 
general hate whatever is different. Among eaiuiibala it must be a 
heinous sin against the mode, to abstain from dining off a mas's leg 
or arm, and to prefer a slice of bread-fruit, and the china of* a sTild 
boar* Anthropophagites bate singularity like other people. i 

But it is not until society has reaohisd a certain point, that men 
affect to differ by some fantastical peculiarity from tbe^ rest .of< the 
world. While man continues in the condition of a savage he has so 
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mwty t)biiig» to rouse and excite him^ that he stands in no need of 
affeotatioo* He struggles with the force of wild beasts by day> and 
at night is often kept awake by their howling and roaring round 
his hut* . The wolf and the lion lie in his morning walk^ the ^ligator 
lurks in his bathing place, the eagle or the condor hovers over his cot to 
pounce, as soon as he turns his back, upon his kid or his child. His 
passions never slumber. Terror and revenge roll over his mind by 
turns, as the war-whoo^f his enemy bursts on bis defenceless bid- 
ingtplace, or as he himself dashes his tomahawk into the brains of 
bis foe, 

The highly civilized and polished man has for the most part to 
contend with no enemies but his own enmti and vacancy of tliought. 
Art hw made the world smooth and uniform for him ; and nature has 
so far lost her |>ower over him that he abnost forgets her existence. 
Aft is every where, and does every thing. Hc sees her issue from 
his cities, and lead her highways and her canals over plain and 
mountain. The whole face of the country is hers. By degrees all 
his feelings grow to be artificial. 1'he roughness and the energy of 
nature are lost ; and from a being almost wholly moulded of passion 
and power, he dwindles into a thing of fancies and conceits, trembles 
at phantoms and chimeras, is sad or mirthful according to the colour 
of his dreams, and learns, at length, to make his happiness depend 
entirely on that army of politicians, preachers, writers, actors, here- 
tics, enthusiasts, &c., who undertake to cause a succession of ideas 
to pass through his imagination like landscapes through a camera 
obscura. 

Then it is that, like the ancient king, he holds out the hope of 
extiavagaut rewards to the inventors of new pleasures, and that the 
mines of imagination and the stores of nature arc ransacked for ex- 
citement. In this state of things, and as a novel variety, affectation 
of singularity springs up. And sometimes it succeeds. But, being a 
commodity that must be used immediately, its manufacturers are 
ruined if )l|jpy bring it not to market at the critical moment, for it will 
not keep. ' 

By well-timing his extravagances, however, almost any person 
might acquire a certain sort of reputation, Eratostratus, 

Th’ aspiring youth that fired th^ Ephesian dome ! 

immortalized his name by tossing his lighted torch into the combus- 
tible part of a temple. Elwes will long l)e remembered by mankind, 
because ho had a very close |x)cket, and dined on a bit of dry bread 
or a boiled egg,, while he might have sat down to the costliest dain- 
ties. , And, then, think of Ravaillac and Damien assassins !. but 
nevectheleis chronicled by fame. 

Cleopatra, and Ninon, and Diana of Poictiers, with hundreds of 
their like, have fastened their names on the page of history, because 
they understood the theory of lust and voluptuousness more perfectly 
tlianiother courtezans. Why are Pbryne, and Lais, and Lamia, and 
E’lora, remembered ? Why are their names more familiar to men’s 
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tongues than those of Bacon and Newton ? Is it because one of them 
endeared herself to Demetrius Poliorcetes, and another to Pompey, 
by her amorous bites ? And because the others did things equally 
worthy of fame ? Barely to be known to posterity, no matter for what, 
is a jwor ambition. Swedenborg, Jacob Boehmen, and Johanna South- 
cote, are as sure to be in some degree known to }X)aterity, as St, Pacho- 
inius and St. Anthony, as fanatical and as silly to the full, are known 
to this age. So will Madame Krudener anduMr. Carlile. In reality, 
nature appears to produce such persons, as she produces dwarfs and 
wittols, merely to diversify life, and to add to the catalogue of human 
amusements. And the public use them, perhaps unwittingly, as the 
Romans did their gladiators, encouraging them by looking on, to 
pierce each other by railing and invective, and to wield in turn the 
sophist’s net, to entangle the weapons of their assailants. 

But, although singularity, as well as the afl’ectatioji of it, is in 
general disagreeable to mankind, they have always shown a disposi- 
tion to admire it, under the name of originality, in the character and 
productions of the mind. W'^hen nature imprints any peculiar fea- 
tures on the intellect of an individual, she always takes care so to 
harmoniise them with each other, that they appear rather the marks 
oi a new .species than of a monstrous singularity. And, therefore, 
real originality is pleasing, as (he common oxjreiicnce of life suffi- 
ciently proves. VVe all occasionally make new actjuaintanccG, and 
if we observe the conduct ot our minds at such se.isons, we shall dis- 
cover curiosity, rentiers, anxious, f>usy to find some opening into the 
character, like a nestiiig-swallow' fluttering about the eves of a barn. 
But in most cases, no sooner has it scaled the outworks, and had time 
to look about it, than it turns back discouraged at the dreary appear- 
ance of the interior, which is tlu* cause of .so many short-lived friend- 
ships, as wo see die before us daily. Not so when there is originality, 
riieu we love the prospect that opens upon us, and are never tired 
with expatiating among its beauties. Indeed most men are sensible 
to the delight of pitching upon a man who really has a dj^tinct cha- 
racter ot his owm ; who nurses and prunes his ideas after hig ow'n 
fashion, as il he had received a patent from nature to preserve his 
method and management to himself. 

Original ideas are in tact the proper dress of the aristocracy of 
intellect, wdiich distinguishes them from the vulgar, as the rich bro- 
cade, and cloth of goldj and embroidered vests of our ancestors 
marked gentility of blood. But even this dress may be imitated. 
For as cunning contrives very often to carry the appearance of wis- 
dom, so servility succeeds at times, by cautious thieving, in decking 
itself with the badges of genius. And of all the distinctive marks of 
mental pow er, singularity of manner is the most easily put on. fiutthis 
distinction is quickly lost by dift’usion ; the secretsoon tianspires that it is 
an imitable quality ; shoals of imitators arise, and the natural, or at least 
}>pculiar, manner of one great man serves to disguise the barren medio- 
crity ot a thousand. Tins has been illustrated in our times by I.K)rd 
Byron and. his biuumcrable mimics. His Lordship possessed un- 
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doubted genius of a very high order; but his manner of displaying it 
was not quite free from affectation and quackery. Every man, there- 
fore, ambitious of resembling this new Hercules, assumed his club 
and lion’s skin, and hoped to be mistaken, if not for the real hero him- 
self, at least for his equal. 

Ail originality of mind, as we have said before, is singularity; 
but while it keeps within, the circle that bounds the ideas of the age, 
though beating constantly about the extreme circumference, it is 
relished and admired. It is only when it flics beyond , the central 
attraction of fashion, and revolves in another orbit, that it becomes 
an object of distrust and fear, or, at least, of neglect, to the rest of 
mankind. But even should a man he carried by the force or natural 
tendermy of his mind, to this remoteness from popular ideas, ho 
might still, perhaps, by caution and art preserve a resemblance to 
them in his productions, as the farthest visible star is clothed with the 
same kind of brightness as encircles the head of Syrius or Orion. 


tllR ^^OTHF.lt’s ADDRESS Ti) DVR DVrNG nULD, 


I. 

.ScLEP, oh ! sleep, my hapless ehiM ! 

The sun hath set, the storm is near, 

Our way is desolate and vild ; 

My b^c ! It is for ffnr \ fear, 

For vvliarlo we is pain or woe * 

All evils that the woild can gi\e, 

Have lighted on my hurmiiK brain, 

And yet, my babe, for thee I live ! 

U. 

Sleep, oil ! sleep, my lielpless boy ! 

J’orgetfulness is not for me, 

Tt were too sweet, too great a joy 
A little while and thou shall he 
(,'uld in a sleep more still than now 
Lies heavy on ihy W’astcd brow ; 

And I— oh ! then, Fll sleep with tliee! 

111 . 

But tliere are bright and tranquil skies 
Above yon storm of cloud and glomn, 

Where spotless souls like thine shall rise ; 

Tliere, iu a cheinb’s deathless bloom, 

Thine innocence, at Mercy’s throne, 

Will plead for a deluded one. 

And mitigate thy Mother’s doom. 

BtitNAVO WYCUtrs, 
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the honourable” JOHN ADAM, AND THE A^UtlC 
JOURNAL. 

Mendax most gravely tells us that a lie 
He holds to he a foul deformity. 

He lies in this : — for he so often lies, 

That lying nmst be graceful in his eyes. 

In opening the ‘ Asiatic Journar for November last, this epigram 
was the first thing that caught our eye ; and although we have long 
been sufficiently familiar with the total disregard of truth manifested 
by the writers of panegyrics on little ** great men/’ who every now 
and then figure in its oificially patronised pages, yet we were hardly 
prepared for s<j perfect an illustration of the epigram in question — as 
that which we so soon after found in the leading article of the same 
Number, under the head of “ The Honourable John Adam.*’ 
At every page of that laboured and reckless eulogium, the epigram 
appeared to dance before our eyes, and the image of “ Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto,” the true type of this Oriental Mendax, was always 
present to our imagination. 3^1 • 

But the mistaken and unhappy being whom this injudicious and 
unprincipled eulogist, with an utter disregard of truth or even decent 
consistency, would make appear a very demi-god, had just gone to his 
last account with all his unatoned sins upon his head, and we w’ere 
willing, in deference to the general though pernicious prejudices of 
humanity, to tread but lightly on the new-made grave. We there- 
fore abstained from any immediate denuncia^n of the servile flat- 
terer who had prostituted the name of reasori and truth by attempt- 
ing, under this assumed disguise, to hold a weak and heartless op- 
pressor up to the world as a man scarcely less than the very essence 
of perfection, — to exhibit to the stupid gaze of the ignorant and 
bigotted many, who are habitual admirers of all that appears before 
them clothed in the robes of rank and power, an individual pitied by 
a large number, but despised by many more, — as the very envy of all 
liis contemporary competitors for public fame, and the idol of 
affectionate regard among all to whom he was ever privately and 
personally known. It may serve the immediate purpose of these 
panderers to W'ealth and power, thus to debase themselves in order to 
attain their ends ; and they know that for a time, at least, the mis- 
taken or affected sympathies of mankind will weep tears over the 
graves of the most undeserving, revering the memories of the guilty 
dead, and reserving all their indignation for the suspected living. 
But that time, fortunately, has its limits : and we have not always 
to wait for posterity to pass a bold but honest judgment on the cha- 
racter of public men. 

The name of Mr. Adam, however much it might have been 
honoured in times gone by, (and what tyrant, whether dead or living, 
did not 6e^iwhi8 career with a promise of better things ?) is now asso- 
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ciated, in the minds of the {>eople of England as well as of those of his 
countrymen and fellow- subjects in India, with more of indiridual op- 
pression, and extensively injurious despotism, crowded into the short 
space of a mouth of perfect jwace and j)rosperity, tliaii his prede- 
cessor had found it necessary even to sanction in the course of a try- 
ing and difficult period of many years of war and general commo- 
tion ; with more of imbecility and absurdity, in the manifesto pub- 
lished by him in defence of one only of his measures during that brief 
and tranquil period, than is to be found in all the books written by 
any Governor that ever preceded him ; and with more of public neg- 
lect and disapprobation in the abortive attempts made to get up an 
address to him when leaving India, than was ever before manifested 
by any man holding the same offices with himself, in that all* address- 
ing and ever-eulogising country. 

And yet this man, whose brief career of a few weeks was marked 
by such tyranny, such imbecility, and such public scorn, is now ex- 
hibited, by the slavish sycophant of the East India Company’s official 
journal, as a paragon of public virtue and of private worth ! as one 
in whom the elements of all excellence were so united, that we never 
can expect to see his like again ! 

It is not because we attach any undue importance to the personal 
character of this or any other public man, that we condemn in such 
strong but deservedly pointed language, the perverse mis-statements of 
their biograpliers. It must be immaterial to the world at large, aud 
to posterity more especially, whether a certain persecutor of his 
fellow-couutryinen, and an oppressor of those over whom he was 
elevated to rule, was born in the one division of an empire or the 
other, whether he was handsome or deformed, charitable or avaricious, 
accomplished or ignorant ; for he might have been all that is favour- 
able among these, and yet a disgrace to humanity. But it of im- 
portance to the truth of history, that deeds of cruelty and injustice 
should not be varnished oyer in sucli a manner as to change their 
odious hue for a flowery surface aud golden colours. It « ot import- 
ance to the claims of justice and the progress of sound morality, that 
men wlio have been execrated for their bad deeds, should not he 
lepresenttxl as receiving homage for these very acts, from all those 
by whom they were surrounded, while they were passing. It is, in 
short, of the utmost consequence to mankind, that arbitrary and un- 
controlled despotism, though irresponsible to the subject-millions 
among whom the actor is playing his fantastic tricks, should not 
escape the severest condemnation from all independent men ; it 
oidy that other despots may be made to feel that the most servile 
and extravagant flatter)^ of those by whom they are immediately sur- 
rounded, will not avail them when judgment comes to be pronounced 
upon their career by others. It is with these views alone, that we 
enter into an analysis of the fulsome and extravagant panegyric 
which fills the chief portion of the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ Sready named. 

To begin at the beginning, this individual is introduced to the 
reader 8 notice under the title of “ Honourable,” no doubt with a view 
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to awaken, fit the first line, the sympathies of all those persons of 
fihailow understandings, to whom so imposing an epithet conveys the 
most fallacious associations, and is too often sufficient, wnthout any 
other auxiliary, to command their immediate reverence and regard. 
But even this empty and unmeaning title is not his right ; because 
he is not the son of a nobleman, to whose offspring it alone belongs, 
when unconnected with place. The East India Company’s Gover- 
nors, and the members of their councils, at the several Presidencies, 
do take the title of “ Honourable” on their accession to office, 
although it is not to be found in the commission which they receive 
from their equally “ Honourable” masters, neitlier is it bestowed on 
them, at any time, by the only fountain of these distinctions acknow- 
ledged as legitimate in England. The practice, however, even 
among these “ Honourahlcs” themselves, in the very country where 
they assume and w'car this title, is to add the word Es{[uirc” a fter 
the name, in all eases, except where the individual derives the dis- 
tinctive appellative fiom his birth. But even this qualified and 
merely official degree of “ Houourablencss ” wmuld be incorrect as 
applied to Mr. Adam, since he had not only quitted his place, but 
actually resigned the service on leaving India; and it w'ould be just 
as proper to address Mr. Edmonslone, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Ricketts, or 
any other of the former members of the Bengal ('ouncil, now dwindled 
down into private individuals, and jostled by an English crowd — as 
“ Honourahlcs or, indeed, all the “ uinvaslied artificers” who swell 
the triumphant majoiities at the India House Court, by the open aud 
avowed prostitution of their votes, because the Directors, who j)rofit 
by the corruption, flatter them too with the title of “ Honourable Pro- 
prietors,” and solicit tlie “ honour” of their vote and interest through 
every dirty lauc and alley of Wapping and Blackwall. 

Leaving the doubtful application of this unmeiining term to the 
decision of those who think it w'orth a dispute, w'c pass on to the 
narrative ; in the third paragraph of which, w'e find it stated as a 
matter of great praise, that Mr. Adam, in 1809, fifteen years after 
his entering the service, w'as appointed by Lord Minto secretary to 
Government in the military depaitment, — an office,” says his 
biographer, (in all that interesting simplicity which nothing but a 
perfect ignorance of the subject treated of could have suggested,) 
which required the qualifications of a ihoroitcjh man of business, 
which he possessed in an eminent degree.” The cloven foot of the 
writer is shown by this single paragra[)h. vVt the India House, 
where ex-governors and statesmen, on first entering tlie Direction, are 
made to act in committees of warehouses, buying and selling freight, 
shipping, and tea and indigo sales, while ship-captains, who have 
gone througli these gradations, regulate all the most important affairs 
of their Indian empire, civil, militaiy, judicial, medical, and even 
ecclesiastical, it is natural enough that « thorough man of busi- 
ness"' should be the highest qualification thought of, and that this 
should be deemed sufficient to fit a man for any thing, from selling 
gums and spices by inch of candle, to making law's for a hundred 
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million of men, of whose very language he is ignorant. Any other 
person, however, not “ trained to these official habits,” (as the writer 
lias it in a preceding page,) “ by the sedulous discharge of minor 
duties,” which he evidently deems the highest virtue in a professed 
servant, would have thought that the office of war- secretary, in a 
country always either engaged in perpetual liostilities or preparing to 
expect them, re(juired sometliing more than the mere habits of “ a 
thorough man ot business” to lit him for his post. That Mr. Adam 
))Osse86ed this humble qualillcation, and could “ devote himself,” as 
his biographer assures us, “ without any sensation of fatigue or dis- 
gust to the dullest accumulation of uninteiesting details,” wo have 
no doubt. But it is the first time that we ever heard (and we are 
sure it will be as new to all ears in India as to our own) that Mr. 
Adam had any military knowledge whatever, or was at all relied on 
by the Commander-in-Chief, as an organ of any thing beyond the 
mere transcribing his superior s thoughts, and communicating them 
to others through the usual channels. 

If, instead of commencing and continuing to the end in one un- 
vaiying strain of panegyric, labouring to prove Mr. Adam what most 
of those who sec the article in ((uestion will know he was not, and 
which, therefore, by its very extravagance defeats its own end ; the 
writer had specified the particidar instances o( his valuable assistance 
to the military commander, and given the instances in which he 
showed himself to possess “ the intelligent mind which could discrimi- 
nate the sound from the fallacious,” it would have been of some value. 
But, with the freest access to all the records of (lovernment at the 
India House, where tlicre are so many of Mr, Adam’s friends and 
relations to give every facility, and even to assist in the researcJi, 
three instances of particular mcasmes arc given, every one of which 
deserves censure rather than praise, as will be liereafter shown, 
though they are evidently selected as among those most calculated to 
do him honour. The first was, Ids dcpiiving all his fellow^-country- 
men and fellow'-subjecls of tlie free expression of their thoughts, and 
reducing them to the condition of the most abject mental slavery ; 
the second, the plunder of an honourable ami useful mercantile 
establishment at Hyderabad, the forced bankruptcy of the firm, and 
the banishment without trial of its members: and the third, which 
is left till the last to be recited, as if to give strmigth and dignity to 
the whole, was the ungenerous exclusion of the illegitimate odspring 
of the ( ivil and military servants (as numerous iieaily as the legiti- 
mate offspring in India) from the benefits of a fund raised tor the 
support of all their orphan children ! ! 

.Tliese are the mighty trophies to Mr. Adam’s enlarged views, ex- 
cellent understanding, and benevolent disposition, reared from out of 
the materials of thirty years’ lecords, ransacked for the purpose of 
praising him ! Had the wuiter, to whom this task of his biography 
was assigned, been either a clear-sighted or an independmit man, his 
access to these documents miglit have given liim the finest opportu- 
nity to do justice to the dead. But he |ia& chosen the more easy 

Oiicntul Heiuht^ TV. 8. B 
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task of indiRniinirmto eulogy; and after lavishing liis praises on the 
most trifling acts and (umlifications, such indeed as the most ordinary 
men could equally well perform and display ; after insinuating that 
the chief merit of all that was done during Lord Hastings’s adminis- 
tration, whether civil or military, was more Mr. Adam’s than his 
Lordship’s; he appeals to folios of oflicial papers, which he knows no 
one will read, and then asserts, that these folios “justify the challenge, 
that Mr. Adam’s merits in this capacity will not shrink from a com- 
parison with the very highest grade of qualification of which an 
Indian history can furnish an example!” 

The strain of never-tiring eulogy in which the writer proceeds, 
from first to last, reminds us of the “ Eloges” which, in the golden age 
of absolute monarchy, were so pompously pronounced in France over 
the graves ot o// great men; and thus, from their very universality and 
total want of discrimination, neutralixing their own effect, and be- 
coming mere matters of course, which left no impression on the 
hearers, in Mr. Adam, there was, according to his biographer, no 
weakness, no alloy : he was all purity and perfection ; subject to none 
of the common feelings of humanity, and physically, as well as 
morally, siipeiior to all that ever vent hcfoie him, or all that can 
ever hope to follow, llis caieer, if his flatterer is to he believed, was 
one unbroken series of triumphs: ho was great, distinguished, and 
illuhtriouH, from the moment of bis official birth to that of his death: 
always right — never, for a moment, wiong— and not merely always 
distinguished, but always indidited to superior ?n€rit alone, for his 
rapid advancement in the seivice of which he was a meinher. His 
hiogiapher would liave the reader believe that Mr. Adam derived no 
aid troin the adventitious ciicumstance of his father’s private inter- 
course with loyahy, and public leiations with all men of all parties ; 
from his uncle’s station as fi(*quent chairman and permanent chief of 
one of tlie two parties at the India House; or fioin his cousin’s seat 
in the Jfiroction, and the multiplied connexions of vai ions branches 
ot the family, by liirlh or maiiiage, with most of the leading cha- 
racters ot the time. All these advantages were, in Mr. Adam’s case, 
if llis eulogist is to he believed, perfectly powerless. Ihit though it 
may gratify the cars of .sorrowing fiiends to hear this, and though 
some few, from jiersoiial attachment, may even Avish to believe it, no 
man, who knows any thing of huniari nature, can he expected to put 
faith in such immaculate perfection of character and freedom horn 
every touch of fiailty ; nor can any one who has attended to the woik - 
ing of all that complicated machinery of wealth, influence, and con- 
nexion, and witnessed its effects in this country, as well as in India, 
divest himself for ft moment of the conviction that these must ha.ve 
had their full share in aiding the natural operation of a service* of 
seniority, to place Mr. Adam on the elevation to which he was so 
suddenly lifted, only to fall from thence with the greater shame and 
confusion. 

That there should, in those who have humbly followed in his train, 
and enjoyed the benefits of his advancement whih‘ basking in the 
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sunshine of his patronage, be a bias towards the bright side of his cha- 
racter, may be as reasonably expe(‘ted, as that those who have deeply 
suffered from his tyrannies should incline towards the darker aspect. 
But, that justice may be done, both should be fairly lieard ; and let 
the world draw their conclusions, not from vagiu^ and indiscriminate 
eulogy, or from equally general censure, but from the specific facts 
that are stated and admitted by each, and not denied or disputed by 
either. To this, therefore, we direct our attention ; and as the narra- 
tive or sketch of Mr. Adam’s life and character, as given in the 
‘ Asiatic Journal,’ is the most favourable standard that his greatest 
admirers could erect, wc shall adhere to that, without once travelling 
out of the record, and continue our analysis, ol the article trom the 
point at which we digressed. 

In adverting to the war undei taken for the expulsion of the Pin- 
darees from Central India, Lord Hastings is said to have determined 
to commence operations Avithout waiting for special sanction from 
home; and as the issue was succkssfuc, this is called “ prompt- 
ness of decision,” and made matter of praise : though, had reverse 
followed, it would no doubt have been willed “ disregaid ot his supe- 
riors,” and blamed accordingly. Jwen here, however, Lord Hastings 
is not permitted to have the merit of this firmness. It was Mr. Adam 
that Avas “ the strenuous adviser of all that was inosl \igurous and 
decided ;” it was ‘‘ his A’oice” that “ influenced the resolution finally 
taken by his Lordship, to adopt, upon his sole responsibility, the 
more extensive plan for establishing the British supremacy over the 
whole of India.” 'I'lie Avriter goes on to assert, that even in t]i(‘ 
“ planning of the campaign,” Avhich followed, Mr. Adam Avas the 
sole depositary of Lord Hastings’s views, military as Avell as political, 
and exclusivchf enjoyed his confidence.” 

We have no hesitation in declaiing that this asseition is utterly un- 
true; and as the Marquis of Hastings is still living and among ns, 
we hope he will do justice to those Avho Avere not only participators 
in, hut equally deserving of, his confidence, by denying the accuracy 
of an assertion that has for its object to elevate the character Of a de- 
ceased favourite on the ruins of other men’s equally well-tounded 
claims, and, in order to surround his name with the greater lustre, 
casting that of all others in the shade. It is notmious, tbroughont all 
India, that, in the operations ol the Mahratta and Pindaiee wars, 
Mr. Adam did not enjoy exclusively the confidence of Loid Hastings; 
any more than he was, as this blind partisan insinuates, the planner 
of all his Lordship’s military moA'ciiients ; though, doubtless, in ///.v 
estimation, Mr. Adam, as “a thorough man ot Jiusiiiess,’ Avoidd 
Avould make by far the better geneialissiino of the two ! 'I’liis coidi- 
dence Avas given in a much greater degree to the military ofllcers, by 
Avhorn the Marquis was not merely attended, hut most ably supported 
throughout the campaign ; and, indeed, it would have been most ex- 
traordinary if it had not been so. It was not less notorious at the time 
alluded to, than it is manifest now on the face ol tlie pleadings and 
papers regarding the Devean Prize Booty, at present before the Lords 
f) 2 
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of the Treasury, “that tlie instructions for the moveraeDt of every 
corps, sometimes extending even to the details ot its formation and 
e(,iLient;' were not, as is ihlscly asserted, - issued entirely under 
his (Mr. Adam’s) signature.” Neither is jit ^riie, as averred m the 
closing part of the same paragraph, (p. 488,) that the Marquis s 
“ ordm for regulating the military operations were invariably issued 
throiicrh the Political Secretary of the aovernor-General.”— It is, unlor* 
tunateJ V, beyond dispute, that a misconception on tins point had arisen 
among those uJio were to decide tbe question of prize booty, in which 
Lord Hastings and tlie Bengal army are so decqdy interested. Biit,^ 
as wc have delivered our sentiments on this subject in another part of 
our present Number, we tlunk it unnecessary to say more in this place, 
than tliat the whole of'lhe Indian army well knows that to Lord 
Hastings alone, and not to hi.s “ thorough man oi business, ” Mr. 
Adam, belongs the exclusive ineiit of planning and executing the en- 
tire scheme of operations, political and militaiy, which marked tlie 
lise, progress, and termination of the Mahralta or Pindaree cam- 
paigns ; and that tlio a-^histaiice which iMr. Adam rendered on that 
occasion, uas no more than, fifty other individuals attached to bis 
Lordship’s staff ami .^uitc could have afforded with equal readiness 
and zeal. That a Goveriior-Cjeneral should give a due poition of hi.s 
eonlideiice to any man holdimg the .situation of his secretary, may be 
naturally inferred from the veiy act of hi.'s consenting to his apjioint- 
ment; and that Mr. Adam’.s lenglh of .seivice and local experience 
waiuld make him of use to any Governor-Geiieial, as well as to 
l.ord Hastings, may he also admitted. But the papers alieady pub- 
lished, and in the hands of mo.st of the paities interested in the issue 
of the (piostion, show that Loid Hasting.s liimself wrote a/Miis own 
despatches that were of any impoitaiieo, and that Mr. Adam’s “ 
nature , which is made to figure so conspicuously in his eulogist’s 
rhapsody, as if it proved Mr. Adam to he the Great Original, from 
which all the plans of the campaign emanated, was merely alHxed to 
veiify the accuracy of these copies and records of what had been con- 
ceived and written by Loid Hastings himself 1 So much then for tlie 
impudent a.ssertiou of a claim to military talent, and exclusive confi- 
dence on the part of Mr. Adam’s biographer — a claim that, weak as 
we believe tlie individual liimself to have liecn, avc arc persuaded he 
u'ould have shrunk from a.sserting for himself, oi suffering to pass without 
a disclaimer if jnit foi th by others befou; his death. It appears that one 
jiart of Mr. Adam’s duties, while thus employed, was to issue “ iii- 


.structions,” the object of which wa.s, “ to check the way ward inclina- 
tions of some functionaiics, on whose conduct the success or failure of 
some impoitaiit jiart of the geneial jilaii depended an admission, at 
least, that there were ‘ ‘ wayward inclinations ” even auiong the function- 
aries of Government that it was desirable tg check. Yet ^hat u;as tlm 
conduct of this very IVIr. Adam not long afterwards?. ,,Jt \v'as to de- 
nounce and punish, with a rigour beyond the law, the slightest allu- 
sion to this very necessity, on which for years ^of his own life he is 
said to have been acting. In his hostility to the friends of inquiry 
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and control, he contended, in effect, that there were 7io wayward in- 
clinations among public functionaries which required to be watched or 
corrected : he denounced it as a gross insult to Governmont even to 
suppose so ; and punished the conscientious assertor of the contrary 
opinion with a confiscation of all his property, for daiing to persist in 
the very doctrine nou^ admitted to be well-founded, and acted iipori 
by the denouncing individual himself. This is but one e\anq)Ie of 
the consistency and benevolence of this “ honourable” man, though 
many more of equal force might be adduced. 

I’he biographer, with a view to inj>piie a belief of the late Secre- 
tary's almost supernatural powers, physical as well as moial, says: 
“ The labours and anxieties of that period, (while attending Loid 
Hastings in the Mahratta campaign,) can be known only to those uho 
witnessed Mr. Adam under the discharge of his accuinulatt'd duti«'s: 
late in the night, when nil else were at rest,” (ollicers on guard, sentries 
and others, no doubt, included,) “ the lamp was constantly burning in 
his tent,” (as if it were not also burning in almost every other ; and as 
if the mere existence of a burning lanq) might not mark ie])ose iis wcdl 
as watehfuliiess,) “ while kasidsand cslafettes (messcngeisj were v\ ail- 
ing to cairy forth his expresses. Again, though the inaicli was al- 
ways made befoic d:iy-bica! in tlie nioiiiing,” (a pi.u tice common to 
every part of India,) ‘‘ he was, neveillndes^, up Indoie band, and at 
the desk, letf/t Ins (undfr, to a i( ii a l''w nnn'ilr, foi ,onie urgent 
business, ere flu* drum slioidd beat tlie liiia) order to move ” ! All 
Ibis, wliicb is doubtless int<'nded to be iiio.'>( clocpient and impassioned, 
borders so closely on tlie ridiculous, that it is dillicult to suppress a 
smile in reading it. In the mid-st of all these harassing duties of the 
Secretary, who was always carried from place to place in a luxurious 
palaiKpiin, on horseback, or in the liowda of a stately elephant, what 
must have been those of the weary officers, who had to march or fight 
by day, and mount guard by night ; and whose weary limbs might 
envy the Secretary’s comparatively indolent jiost ? But, above all, if 
the writer of despatches, who had merely to transcribe tin* thoughts of 
another, was compelled to be up late at night, while all others slept, 
what must have been the labour of him who had to conceive, to plan, 
and to execute all which Mr. Adam had merely to jnitto paper, when 
thoughts were to be embodied into words ’ 

But, says the unsuspecting biographer, “ it is to be observed, that 
in addition to the functions of the political department, Mr. Adam 
filled the situation of private secretary, so that he had thus another 
bi-anch of duty to perform, in its nature urgent and distinct from that 
which mainly occupied his thoughts, but consisting ot confidential 
correspondence regarding the distribution of ’patronmje, or of com- 
munications with the principal functionaries of the Piesideiicy, and, 
tlierefore, 7 iot admitting of transfer or delegation to other liands ” 
'I’his is a striking example of the system of pluralities which still j)re- 
vails in India, and of the weak manner in which they are defended. 
The truth is, that any one of these offices would ha^'e been sufiicient 
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to satisfy a less grasping man than he who united all in his ow n 
person. But as to the extra labours entailed on the holder ot these 
several appointments, one w'oiild suppose that he performed the 
duties without help of any kind, and without any corresponding 
increase of emoluments; for in such case only could great merit 
attach to their holder. It happened, however, that Mr. Adam was 
]iaid, aye, and enormously paid, for both; receiving tor eacli about 
as large a salary as the Prime Minister of England, while, in addition 
to this, he wielded, by virtue of his united functions, nearly the 
whole of the patronage of the Civil Service, and much also of the 
Military. Is all this nothing'? There is no man who know's what 
pationage really means that will think lightly of Mr. Adam’s reward ; 
nor any one who knows lunv clHciently every head of a public othci^ 
is assisted by subordinates in India, wlio will think much of his 
labours, or deem them at all greater than those of many other public 
functionaries in tin; same service. 

AVe may, peiliups, take occasion to remark in this jdace, that the 
argument which has been uiged against the mis(‘hief of making any 
Company’s servant a Governor in India, (namely, the evil of his 
bringing all his local attachments and prejudices into play, to the undue 
preference of his personal friends, and unjust exclusion of eipial meiit 
in his personal enemies,) may he applied with equal truth and force to 
the appointment of private secretary. It is undoubtedly wrong that 
this otiice should he held by any one filling any other post, as was the 
case with Mr. Adam, hut it is also WTongthat it .should be lield by a 
(’ompany’s servant at all. Such a man is sure to mix himself up in all 
the intrigues, paitics, partialities, and hatreds of the Civil Service, and 
to make the most unjust distribution of that patronage w hich should be 
dispensed witli reference to merit and fitness alone. On the same 
principle that justice is better administered in all our country towns, 
Irom the circumstance of the judges and counsel having no local cahi- 
nexions in them, and being uiiinlluenccd by fear of displeasure or 
hope of favour fiom any of the contending parties ; it is also certain 
that a new Governor-General from Europe, and a new Private Se- 
cretary from the same country, each alike strangers to those over 
wdiom their rule is to be exercised, and among wlioin offices are to 
1)0 distributed, will do more impartial justice than men elevated to 
these posts out of the very body, to every member of which they aia* 
familial ly known. We believe that the Court of Directors acknow- 
ledge this principle, and have decided on adhering tp it in future. 

If so, we give them credit for the excellence of the rule, and hope to 
see it rigidly persevered in. Lord Hastings, in not observing it, 
hoped, most probably, to benefit by Mr. Adam’s local experience; 
but the intrigues and treacheries disclosed by the Oude Papers, re- 
cently laid before the Court of Proprietors, and analysed in our two 
preceding Numbers, show that he nourished a snake in his bosom. 
Indeed, his Lordship’s confidence was not merely betrayed by thesufi- 
posed friend and depositary of all his state secrets, but betrayed 
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in such a manner as to leave a stain on the name of Mr, Adam that 
no time will wash away. 

With'a view to awaken a more general sympathy in the fate of his 
hero, the biographer asserts, that the seeds of the disease which 
ultimately carried him off,’' w'erc sown ‘‘ during the cam})aign and 
arose entirely from his great mental and bodily labours, so tliat, ac- 
cording to tliis notion, he may be consideied to have died a martyr 
to the l>ublic service, and thus to deseive that his name should he 
held in reverence on that account. Mr. Adam was, however, in the 
full vigour of health when he became temporary Governor- General, 
able to attend fetes and balls, in all the pomp of state and ceremony, 
to drive frequently from Bariackpore to Calcutta and l)aek, in the 
state carriage, and to take his daily aiiing.s on the (h)uise, attended 
by ten times the number of tioopers that Lord Hastings ever thought 
necessary lor the support of his more humble pretensions. Mr. Adam 
was also in the full vigour of health when he hani^died (he Lditoi of 
the C/alcutta .loiinml, and ( qually .u wdieji he wrote his e<dehi<iled 
inardJ'esto, declaring all lu.s countrymen in India unfit to he trusted 
with the expiession of tlie.ii opimoiis, and (ondeinmng them all to 
ehaiiis and slavery of the must deliasing kind. Hut after his brief 
leign of a few w'ceks, dining \vhnh he si cined into.\ieated with his 
sudden elevation to powet, lie never held his head up, like a hold, a 
fearless, or an innocent man, again. 'The lecollectiou of the tyrant- 
deeds he had committed towards the mcichdiits of Hyderalmd, and 
the fi lends of fri'edoin in ('alcuila, seemed to hang like a emse or 
s|)ell on his imagination. He tiied a voyage to sea — he went to tlu* 
hills of Nipaul — he journeyed over Central India to Hombay. AH 
would not do; he could not lly fioin himself; and we sincerely be- 
lieve that lemoise and lepentance so preyed upon his lieait, that his 
death, if not entirely caus(‘d, was at least hastened most materially, 
by pangs which no eaitlily medicine could lelievc. 

“ Hut we have not yet done (says his hiogiaphei) with the recapi- 
tulation of Mr. Adam s claims to the lastinij iiratiladr of the eoun- 
try, to the service of which his life was devoted.” Neither (we may 
add) have we. The theme is too pioliiic to be abandoned so soon. It 
would have been of some value to have leaiiit horn tlie hiograpliei 
what country he meant when he speaks of Mr. Adam’s claims to its 
lasting giatitude. If he meant Kngland, what has he ever done for 
it, but to degrade her very name, and offer insult to all her descend- 
ants, by maintaining and acting upon the odious doctiine, tliat wliili* 
all other men aie free to remain in India under tlie dominiou of the 
law^s alone, those who have the Jiiisforttuic to be of Hiitish oiigin by 
birth, may be banished, ruined, trampled on, and destioyed, without 
the intervention of any law' whatever, at the mere Avill and plca.Mue 
of the despot at Avhosc nod tliey must fall down and Avorshij) any 
golden image that he may set up; or, like those who lesisted this ty- 
ranny of old, he cast into the burning flciy fuinace, there to Ondiire 
tlie toiture of his present wrath, and be .sui>ject thiough Hte to all his 
future peisecutions ? This is what he has done foi Kngland. If tl»e 
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conntvy nicaut, bc'Indifi, what lias he done ior it, except to destroy 
tl)o j)ronii.>ing eoniinorce that was about to extend itseli throiigiiout 
the wliole of the interior, from the great centre at Hyderabad, by 
crusliing the house ot Palmer and Co. in that foreign state; and tlieii 
to plunge the country into an unjust and unprofitable war, in the pro- 
secution of which there has been already a greater sacritice of blood 
and treasure tban the lives of a thousand sueh “ thorough men of 
hiisiness as Mr. Adam could ever repay ? I'he truth is, that he was 
a decided enemy to the true interests of both these countries, and has 
no just claim on the gratitude of either. He was one of the most 
bigotted enemies of the Colonization of India by Englishmen, the 
only public measure by which great benefit can result either to the 
one country or the otluT ; and by his perpetual op}V)sition to every 
thing whicli had even a tendenaj to bring about this grand desider- 
atum, he was the inflictor of the most unequivocal iujuiies on both. 

“ As a member of council,” says his eulogist, “ Mr, Adam’s cha- 
racter Avas cons[)icuoiis for solid sense, and for the close discriminat- 
ing judgment which he ever had at command for all questions.” 
Happy statesman ! But we arc still constrained to ask, ivhat w’ere tlie 
measures he originated, and wlieiein was the sense and judgment 
displayed^ We are answered with the aifair of Hyderabad and the 
Press; two (piestiotis on which, a.s wv have icpeatedly shown in for- 
mer papers, theie is a continual <lispl.iy of the gro.ssest emelties and 
most unparalleled absurdity as well as injustice. But, says his bio- 
gr-ipber, “ he was always anxious to .seek information, and to avail 
liimself of the suggestions of otlieis on all subjects with which he be- 
deve’d them to be more familiar than himself.” And how docs the 
leader think he made this anxiety manifest ? Veiily, in a strange 
way; by gagging every man’s month ; by shutting up even the oidi- 
nary channels ot communication ; and by threatening every one of his 
countrymen who dared to make any suggestion Avhich did not accord 
with his ow'n preconceived notions with severe and summary punish- 
ment ! This is an Indian Governor’s notion of the best way to profit 
by the suggestions of others ! With this precaution he might wtII be, 
as he is described, “ above the petty ambition of figuiing in the re- 
cord as the originator of new schemes.” For him, and his favoured 
friends, the old schemes were unqiiostionahly much better, and their 
beau ideal of the good government of India w'ould be in the restora- 
tion of all Am old cruelties, monopolies, and robberies, which marked 
the earlie.st periods of the history of the Company’s government in 
tliat country ; every improvement on which was, no doubt, called in its 
day “ a rash innovation.” In a short translation from the ‘ Oleha 
Nidhi,’ given in the last Nuinher of the * Asiatic Journal,’ under the 
title oi * Maxims of the Malabars,’ is a line which says, “ Never 
venture to second a new custom — a maxim that has led to the per- 
petuity of castes and the obstinate retention of every superstition and 
tolly in the East, This i.s the same precept whicli, in other words, tlie 
weak-headed among ourselves are still disposed to venerate under the 
notion of respecting the ‘Gvisdoin of our ancestors;’^ w’c see, indeed, 
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that ignorance and prejudice are everywhere pretty nnifornily the 
.same in their effects ; and tlnis it is that Mr. Adam, wlio was full of 
bath, thought it a merit to persecute the “ piopagatois of new opi- 
nions'’ and tho originatois of new schemes:” although his oun 
writings bear witness that never weie any opinions more new , even 
in their absurdity, than some of those put foith l>y himself in his 
celebrated manifesjto against tlie Indian Press ; and his scheme for 
making it subject to a license, revocable at pleasure, w as so nciOy that it 
had never before been hoard of in India since that country liad been 
subject to British dominion. He was therefore ino.st guilty of that of 
which his biographer would liavc us believe lie was innocent; —and 
denounced other men lor doing what it is claimed for him an 
e.spccial merit to have done fur himself; namely, “ his never peimit- 
lingthe sense of obligation to the Governcjr-General to iniluenco any 
departure from the conscientious di.scbarge of bis duty to the public.” 
And although it is again repeated as an e.spccial uicrit, that “ he 
did not hesitate to record liisdissent when his judgment could not ap- 
prove,” let it never be forgotten that this, which tlie woild are taught 
to believe was a virtue in him, became in his eyes a ciimc in others; 
insomueli as that he lir^t banisbcil and mined one of bis fellow- conn- 
liymen for daring to exorcise this xiitm;; and then, in a manife.sto 
which be put foitli to juMify lus ciuclty, (having pK'vioiisly gaicged 
the prc.ss, and prevented any manfiom aiiswciing luiu on the .sj)ol,) 
added the memorable' deciaiatiou of this slavish sentijnent. “ It is 
1/npossihlc to concave o firossrr insvt/ to (inif government , than 
(111 individual daring to approve of sentiments on which he hnows 
that the members of that goiennnent have already expressed 
their displeasure’ ! — 'Ibis is the doctrine of the “ Honourable” .)ohn 
Adam, for whom a claim is now’ set up to “ the lasting gratitude of 
the country, to the .seiviee of wliich his life was devoted ” ! 

On the subject of the Press in India, the luogiapher goes over all 
the old fallacies, already a hundred time.s exposed and refuted, and 
repeats the language of tlie celebrated manife.sto of Mr. Adam, as if 
it were still untoiiclied and undisputed, instead of being torn, as the 
K'ader who has any curiosity may see, to very rags and tatters, having 
scarcely a thread of its aignment left to hang the web together. ‘ It 
is not oiir intention to analy.se this ([ue.stion again in detail. But we 
should not do oiivdnt^ to the article now under examination if we 
w ere not to notice at least the few leading points on which it seems to 
lay the greatest stre.ss. As our remarks have, however, already exteiid- 
( d beyond the limit.s which we usually assign to any one topic in a 
Number, we shall choose this part of the subject as a resting-place, 
and resume our task at the earliest opportunity. 


> See Oriental Ileraltl, Vol. 1. Nos. 1 and 2. 
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THK tJlENCH fiJlENADJKR’s FAHEWELT. TO THE EAGEE. 

'Tjs Sprlijg, aiul tko lillios shine br}j>hl in each vale ; 

Adieu, then, brave mate of the dark winter gale ; 

Tis Spnnj^, and its sunslmie lights mountain and dell ; 

Strong Bird of tlic Tempest, farewell, then — farewell ! 

Oh ! onr arms may wither, our hearl^ grow cold, 

But \\e shall not f<H-gct thee. Bird of the Bold ! 

We mark’d thy high flight, and our hearts they v\ere proud, 

For thou didst mo\e on like a lone thundei cloud ; 

And th(' nations that watch’d thee with ti'rior wcie dninh, 

For they felt that their hour of disaslei was come. 

Oh ! onr arms may wither, ike., &.c. 

Thy home was the smoke of tlie gieat battle held, 

Tliy suiisliine the Hash of the guns as they iieal’d, 

Tliy food Jl was glorv, tliy music the hum 

Of the fai-spieadmg camp, and th<- loll cd the diuiii, 

( )h ! our aims, {kc., 

O’er sieiras and vineyards wc tracked thy ticice llight, 

Where eacli cot was a fortress, each step was a fight ; 

In the depths of the night, through the noon liot atid clear, 

\N e heanl tliy w.n-snmimms, and cued, “ We arc liiMc!” ^ 

Oh ! onr aims, &c., ike. 

We have follow’d thy call o’ci those desrrts of snow, 

\\ heic llic an hath no life, and the ri\eis no How ; 

- Tliou well faint and worn out, hnt the foe eould not tame 
l‘'iVen tlien thy hold heart, or its longings foi fame. 

Oh ! our arms, ike. 

The aw’ed caitii vsas still, at tiu; flap of thy wings, 

Thy glance was tlie safegnaid of nations and kings; 

Thou wert lord from the inlls to tlu' gieen ocean’s shore ; 

Tliou well glorious — Alas! tlion art glorious no inoie. 

Lhit oui aims may wither, onr hearts grow cold, 

Fre we revere llu'c less — Bird of the Bold. 

Fare thee well! faie thee well ! brave Bird of War: 

TViglit hath closed aionnd thee, but cveiy scar 
dliat adorns us .shall tell of the di'eils that weie done, 

When tlion soar’dst m the full blaye of Wtmy’s sun. 

Oil ! our aims .s/zu// wither, our hearts /ic cold, 

Jmc we can love thee Ic.ss — Bird of llio Bold. 

4//t l\ra?r/i 1025. Bkrnari) Wycmife. 

• INIais si la France, si la gloirc 
Disait “ Fnhins, ctes vous ? ” 

Kepondons, par iiuc victoire 

“ ()m ! nous voila !" 

Lc vvlcrun (iiontf th'd'ih h I'Annee. 
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LIFE, (HAHAtlER, AND WIUFINGS OF SCHIIJ.RR, 

THE GERMAN I’OEl. 

3’hk Germans eari bo.ist of a mimher of illustilons poets, amoii^ 
wliom Schiller ai^ (loctlie hold the highest rank. 'I'lie names and 
vviitingsof those autliors are familiar to most of tln'ir countrymen, 
Init the former seems to be the most geneially esteemed, jiarticnlarly 
among the fair sex, Avhich he has so olteii made the subject of his 
beautifid compositions. Schiller, in his writings, appeals more to tln^ 
passions and feelings of bis readeis than Go('the, which may j)eihaps 
in some degree account for the larger sliare ot public appn»h,ition 
which he lias obtained. Most of the accounts nhich have hilheilo 
been published of this distinguished individual are ('ither tediou.sly 
long, or so brief and impeifett, as to prevent nil tlie mateiial facts 
connected with iiis history being relaterl. In the prcbcnt article, we 
have collected into a modeiate spaci; eveiy thing mateiial, and added, 
fiom authentie piivate sour< es,sueh new tarts as will, it is hoped, be 
interesting to those wlm delight to traee the lise and piogress of men 
eminent foi their genius, and enjojing deserved celebiity. 

dohn Fiederick Cliiistopher Von Schiller was liorn on the 10th 
of November, 1759, at Maihach, a small town in Wirtemherg, situ- 
ated on the Neckar. His father was surgeon to a legimeiit in tlie 
hussais, belonging tlie Duke of Wiitemberg, and afteiwarths held the 
rank of captain, together with the ollice ot inspeetur to the mirseiy- 
gaidens belonging to the Duke. He was active and eircums}ii*ct, 
well skilled in philosojihy and mathematies ; and distinguished him- 
self by a woik on the culture ot tiees. Schillei’s mother was the 
daughter of a baker, called Kodweiss (and not from the placi' Kod- 
^vi'iss, as has been euoncously stated); she was of leligious habits, 
and a woman of tine feeling, but had not received a particulaily good 
edueation ; she was, however, a wMim adniiier of the works ot Hlz 
and Gelleit. In tlie caily part of lii.s life, Schiller lived witlj liis 
parents, by whom lie was teiideily beloved, at Loich, a small vil- 
lage in Wiitenilierg. ^le leeeived his liist education fiorii a Protest- 
ant clergyman, called Moser, and at this eaily pciiod gave striking 
proofs of the (generosity of his disposition. 

Ill the year I7(j8*his taste for poetry lirst disjilayed itself. One 
day, after he and a fellow-schohir had said their lessons from the 
cathechism, tliey leceived a small leinuneiation fiom the master 
for the manner in which they had acijuitted themselves. Schiliei, in 
his joy, proposed taking some cold milk in the country-house of Hart- 
eneck; his friend consented, hut on aniviiig there they could not 
obtain what they wished. Disappointed, they went to Neckar- 
Waihingen, where they found the desired lepasl. Scliiller, dcliglited 
at having enjoyed his favourite beverage, on letuining mounted a lofty 
hill, from which he could see both Harteiieck and Neckar- Waihingen, 
and delivered with poetic pathos his malediction on the spot where he 
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could not obtain the object of his desire, and his bcndiction on the 
place where it aa'bs furnished him. 

In the same year, the representation of a play at the theatre of 
Jaidwi^sburg made a powerful impression on him; and even tlien, 
when only nine years of age, he formed the design for his celebiat- 
ed j)icco ‘ The llobbcrs.’ He composed his first poem in 1772, on 
(he day of his coii/irmation, to give hh mother, #lio had the day 
before reproached liim for liis gaiety, a proof of his piety. Until 
1773 lie attended ii public school at laidwigsburg, wliere his parents 
lived sometime; and in the beginning rather distinguished himself 
l>y the goodness of his disposition, his open-hearted ness and vivacity, 
Ilian by (‘xtreme attimtion to his studies, which then consisted in 
leading ViigiTs yUneid. tiie 'fristia of Dvid, and the Odes of llo- 
lace; so that no one subjected the genius which lay concealed in 
him. Unfortunately the foundation of tlie timidity and aw'kward- 
nesvS, w’hich embaiiasscd him so much iu after life, was laid here, 
and was jiiincijially owing to the conduct of one of his preceptors, 
called Jahu, with whom lie lived some time, and wiio, by constantly 
scolding him, and feeling displeased at (ju.ilities piufeetly liarmless 
and even virtuous, thus destioyed his jineiiile gaiety, 

Here lie devoted him.^elf to the stn(l> of theology, and underwent 
on this areonnt .,cv<'ral examination' , Iml the t'on istory advised bis 
parents (o clioo;,o soiinv otliei oc(U|>a(i"U hrKcr <ida|>(ed foi him. 
The testimonials' which wcie givmi liim on tlie.-.o o( c.cdons are not 
iu contradiction to theii ojunion, for it is evident that tliis was not 
founded on any mean estimate of his talents, but on uciount of bis 
giX'at vivacity. For this reason In', jiaients were glad wlien the 
Duke of ^^irtcJnI)erg procured for him a place in the Karl’s Schuie, 
which w'as a kind of academy, and recently founded at Ludwigs- 
burg. To Sciiillor this new situation was not veiy agreealile, as lie 
was obliged to leave bis favouiiti' study, theology, for that of jiiris- 
jirudeiice, wliieh was not very congenial to Ids taste. An opportu- 
nity otferiiig it.s(df in the year 177.7, he applied himself to the study 
of medicine, and it is said that he was glad of the change. But at 
a subse<|uent peiiod, at Yena, it is stated lUat he had a desire to 
return to theology, as he conceived it the highest honour to sjienk 
before a multitude oti the things most important to tlie life of man. 

The school at l.udwigsburg did not at all suit his dispo^ition ; 
tlie constraint and soldier-like discijdiiio to which ho w^as subjected, 
checked the development of his genius. Iri their promenades, the 
.S(diolars were diilled like troops, and followed by jireceptors : prneter 
compendia quisque liber vetitus, and the.comjiany of females wasmovst 
strictly prohibited. Even when he Avished to read some parts of his 
‘ Robbers,’ Avhicli he had then composed, to Ids companions, he Avas 


* 17()9. Peer bonaj spoi quern nildl impedit, quo mirens inter patentes 
hujus ai.ni reeij)iatur. 1770-71. Puer bonce spei qni non infiTicitcr in lite- 
ruiiuu traniite progredltur. 1772. Non sine I'ructu per aniumi proxinie 
pr.-eteritnm m ii'jtlein lahoruvit peusis cum condiscijiulis. 
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obliged to do*it with the greatest possible caution, as he would have 
been sewroly punished if detected. The pedantry of the instructirm 
not nnfrequently disgusted him ; and one day Avhcn his preceptor sent 
to him in bis chamber some tasks to perform, ho threw them at the 
feet of the messenger, and exclaimed, “ I will study as I like.” 

Hitherto he had not obtained any very extensive ucqiiain trance with 
the Belles Lettresy*but still he was familiar with the works of Vol- 
taire and Klo})s>tOck, particularly the latter, which ho studied with the 
attention of a critic. In Klopstock’s Ode, ‘ Mein Vaterland,’ (my 
native land,) lie erased the remainder of the veises after the words 
“ Ich liebe dich Mein Vaterland,” (I love thee, iiiy native land,) 
since he conceived that they weakened the eflect of the rest. ‘ Dio 
Genesung,' (the Convalescence,) another poem by the same author, 
he destroyed altogether, because the subject of all the iiompous verses 
amounted to iiotliing more than this — “ If 1 had not become con- 
valescent, I should have died, and not composed my Messias !” 

‘ Ugolino,’ a tragedy, by Geitenborg, made a poweilul impression 
on ids mind, as well as ‘ 'llie Gotz de Berlichingen,’ liy Goitlie, and 
the woiks of Le'^sing and J.eisewitz. lie also took jioculiar delight 
in the Messias of Klopstock, and in reading the scriptures, which 
induced him to write an epic poem, called ‘ Moses.’ 

His taste for the drama now' displayed itself, and about 177() 
lie wrote a tragedy, called ‘ Dor .Student von Nassau,’ (the Stu- 
dent of Nassau,) of which the self-destiiu tioii ot a.youiig man ol that 
place fiiiuished him with the subject. Soon after followed ‘ (iosmiis 
de Medicia/ a tragedy veiy similar to the Julius de 'larento, hy 
Ixdseuitz. Some jiarls of these pieces, both ot wdiich were burnt by 
our poet, are scattered tlirougliout ‘The Kobbeis,’ (die ltduber), 
which he finished in 1781, About the same time he wrote a 
short drama, called ‘ Jahrinaikt,’ which was- lepresenled at l,nd- 
W'igsburg, on the biith-day of the Duke ot \Viitemb(*rg, in wliicli 
were several tiaits of his genius. At this peiiod lie became ac- 
(juaiiited with the writings ot Sliakspeare, wliicb, however, did not 
please him mucli. 

In 1775 several lyric poems from Ids pen appeared in the Scliwa- 
bisebes Magazine, (Snabian Joninal) ; tlie^e were not pailicularly 
clever, but still they enabled the editor to propiresy to Scldller os 
magua soiiaUiiium. At last, after iiaving studied I’erguMUi, IMii- 
tarch, Gaiie, and Herder, he dedicated himself exclu>,ively to the 
study of medicine, as a means of subsistence. After this, in 1778, 
lie WTote a work in Latin, called ‘ Bldlosophia Ph>siologim,’ and 
in 1780, in Geiiiian,- a woik on the connexion of the animal with 
the spuitiial nature of man, entitled ‘ Lber dex Zu^ammenliang der 
thieiM'heu atur dcs Meusclien iidt seiner geLtigeii,’ In the last he 
quoted, in order to prove a p\ schological remaik, apart ol ‘The 
Bohheis,’ which he stated to he a tiaiislation of an l’lngli.>h tiagedy. 
He became, after this, physician of the leglment Ange, and was a 
bold though not successful practitioner. 

At this time, about 1780-81, he finished ‘The Robbers/ and 
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published it at his own expense, since he could not find a bookseller 
to titideftake it. This work made him known to th6 Baron Dal- 
herg, and introduced liim to the theatre of Manheim, of which the 
Baron was the director ; and he had the pleasure of seeing his piece 
performed twice at that place. He then took so great an interest in 
the theatre, and particularly in the acting of Ifland, that he desired 
to become a comedian; but B^'il prevented liiln, and said with prophe- 
tic truth, “ Not as the actor, but as a composer of comedies, will you 
bo the glory of the (lerman theatre !” Already had he, at the school 
at Jaidwigsburg, perfonned the part of Clavigo with great credit, in 
Goethe's tragedy of that name. His play (The Robbers) rvas re- 
ceived \Vith much eclat throughout Germany, hut it compelled him 
to fly from Stutgard, ns there was a passage in the piece whicli 
offended theGrisons; for at their request, ami perhaps offended. at 
the nature of the play, the Duke prohibited iu'ni from ever writing 
anything but on medical subjects, and commanded that ivhenever 
he WMslied to publish any piece he was first to show it to him. 

Schiller, who had by this time composed his piece called ‘ Du 
Kindesmerdcriiin,' (the Mmdeiess of her Child,) irritated at such an 
act of oppression, fled in the month of October 1782, into Fianconia. 
Here he lived ^ome time at Oggerheim, under tlie name of Schmidt, 
hut afterwards resided in the heautifid country of Miningen, at 
Baueihach, in the family of Mad. de Wollzogcn, with whose sons he 
had been on terms’ of intimate fiiendship w-hen at Stutgard. In this 
ippose he wrote his ‘ Fiesco, Love and Cabal,’ (Liebc and Cabale,) 
and conceived tlie fiist idea of his Don Carlos. 

In 178.‘j lie went, under tlie patronage of Dalberry, as poet to the 
tlieatre at Manheim. He discharged tlie duties of tliis situation with 
consideiahlc zeal, for he regarded the theatre as a moral institution, 
and eveiMvrote twotieatises to prove its moral tendency. Ho also 
occupied himself with translating into Geiinan the Macbeth and 
Timon of Shakspeare, but he soon relimpiished these for his Don (’ar- 
los, part of whicli he had now' composed. Some scenes of this piece 
were recited at the Court of Darmstadt, which made Schiller known 
to the Duke of Weimar, who conferred on him tlie title of eon- 
sciller. 

In 1794 lie undertook tlio management of a periodical journal, 
(Rheinischc Thalia,) the fiist appearance ofwliich was highly credit- 
able to his talents. At the same time he studied with zeal the best 
tragic authors of France, many of which he wished to translate into 
German. In 1785 he went to' Leipsic, and passed his days hap- 
pily in the country at Goldes with Goeschen, J..ollikofer, Weise, 
Vunger, and Moritz, during which period lie wTote his beautiful 
Song addressed to Joy. Fiom Leipsic he made an oft'er to Laura, 
the daughter of the librarian and ‘ consciller de chambre ’ at the couit 
of Ludviigslmrg, called Sclnvar, celebrated by him in one of his 
poems; but the engagement w’as afterwards declined, as Schiller’s 
tnind appeals to have altered on that subject. 

From the end of 1785 to July 1787, he lived at Dresden, or in 
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its vicinity, in the house of the father of Korner, a young poet, who 
distinguished himself in 1813 in the war with h’rance. Here Schiller 
Hiilshed his Don Carlos, and wrote also a history of the Revolu* 
tion of the Ncthei lands, and his still iintinished piece ‘ Tlie 
Geisterseher lie studied cbieHy during the night; was fond of 
solitude, and often crossed the Elbe alone in lougli and tempestuous 
weather. 

In the sununer of 1787 he went to Weimar, where he was taken 
notice of by the court, and became acipiainted with Heider and 
Wieland, the latter of whom had criticised his writings severely. 
He wrote at this time for the ‘ Mercury,’ a journal then in high 
lepute; and also composed the ‘ Gotter-Gruchcnlands’ (the Gods of 
Greece), and the ‘ Kiinstler’ (Artisans), two poems much esteemed in 
(iermany. At Weimar he visited little, did not study by night, and 
generally went to bed at ten o’clock. Once a month he had Ilufe- 
land, and some other friends, at his house, to paitake of a simple re- 
j»nst. On a visit to Rudolstadt, he saw% for the lirst time, his 
fnture wife, a young lady of tlie family of l)e Loiigefeld, and 
Goethe, who w’as returning fiom Italy with the Duchess Amelia of 
WeiUKir. Scliiller was not then (piite satisfied wdth Goethe; hut at 
a Inter period, when his opinions had changed, he wrote to a friend, 
saying: “Goethe, imh'ed, is a good man; and although there are 
some things against him, he was not the cause of them.” He was 
indebted, a shoit time after this, to Goethe for the professorship of 
history at the University of Yena, the duties of whicli he discharged 
with (ledit, as of eveiy tiling else which h(‘ undeitook. 

At this time woie wiittei) his ‘Historical Memoirs,’ and the 
‘ Thiity Yeais’ War.’ Next to history, he occupied himself, at the 
pei suasion of Reihnhold, with the philosophy of Kant, at which tiim* 
also he wrote a few' j)hiloso|)hical pieces; hut slim tly after, at the 
leqiiest of Wieland, he r<>ad the Greek tiagedies, and tian.slated 
some of them. At the same peiiod, he studied with delight the 
poetry of Aristotle ; and com cived the design of waiting a poem on 
theological topics, and an epic poem, of which he wished to make 
I 'led Click the Gieat and Gustavus Adolphus the subject. 

In 1790 he manied ; and when in the midst of liajipiness, 
loaded with lionours, and named a citizen of the Ureiich republic, 
lie was attackial with a violent disease. 'J'his was jiioduced by 
nocturnal study and violent excitements, to which he had recourse 
in order to kce]) himself awake. Some of hisfiiends used oftmi to 
see him, from the toji of a hill in the neighbourhood of Vena, where 
lie passed the summer, walking up and down his garden, reciting 
something aloud ; after which he would go to his cliamber, suddenly 
throw' liimself in his clrair, w'lite, and tlien retuiii to the garden. 
During lus illness, the Duke of Holstein settled on him, with great 
delicacy, a pension of 1000 reich thalers (l.OO/.) per annum,-— a 
source from which several eminent Gei man wi iters, as Klopstock, and 
others, have received similar marks of kindness. 

Iti 1789, he first conceived the idea of ‘ Wallestein,’ which, how'- 
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ever, he did not complete till seven years afterwards. Tie now also 
became less sentimental ; his enthusiasm and warmth of feeling being 
succeeded by a coldness foreign to all his tijrmcr habits. 

In the result of the French devolution, Schiller took a peculiar 
interest ; and he had often expressed a great desire to find some 
one who would translate for him into French an Oration, which 
he desired to address to the people of that nation. Had he exe- 
cuted this design, it w'ould not have been without i^s effect. In 
1793, he revised all his works, when his change of sentiment in- 
duced him to make many erasures; but it was apparent, from his 
private letters, that he was not at this time free from hypochondria- 
cal attacks, ^t this period, the birth of a son gave him great de- 
light ; and it w^as his intention to have educated him according to 
the institutions of Quinctilian. 

►Shortly after this he commenced the ‘ Horre,’ a periodical journal, 
to which the most eminent writers of Germany contributed. On his 
return to Weimar, he associated [uincipally with Humboldt aud 
Goethe. Goethe composed several of his Ballets at Schiller’s, who 
first suggested the idea of them : thus they sought subjects in com- 
mon with each other, which they afterwards divided. Soon after, 
Wallestein was represented at the theatre of Weimar, under the di- 
rection of Goethe and Schiller; and such was the joy of this poet, 
that he himself gave tiie actors some bottles of chamj)agne for the 
lepast in the second act. 

In 1799 lie ([uitted Yena altogether, (for up to this time he 
liad generally jiassed his summers there,) and returned to Weimai. 
Often was he observed rambling alone in the park and most n'tired 
spots. His favouiite walk was one with rocks on eacli side, oveihiiiig 
witli cypresses and beech-trees, and not far from the gentle murmur 
of a fountain. 

The next piece after ‘ Wallestein,’ was ‘ Mary Queen of Scots,’ and 
of all his best performances, this was the one most rapidly finished. 1 u 
1801 appeared the* Maid of Orleans,’ (Yiingfraii von Orleans,) wuth 
the subject of whicli he was furnished from a work entitled, ‘ Notices 
et Extraits des Manuscripts de la Bibliotherjue du Iloi. Paris, 1 790.’ 
0« the first performaucc of this piece at Leipsic, cries of “ Long live 
Schiller!” resounded in every direction. At the end of the play, 
every body hastened out of the theatre, anxious to see him ; ami 
when he appeared, the people formed into a line, and stood unco- 
vered, crying, “ Long live Schiller ! ” whilst he passed by. 

In 180-3, he received a title of nobility from the Emjieior of Ger- 
many, at the recpiest of the Duke of Weimar, who continued to l>e- 
stow on him vaiious maiks of favour. In 1804 appeared his piece 
called ‘ William Tell,’ which he saw, in, the same year, represent- 
ed at Berlin. Sliortly after this he laboured at ‘ Macbeth,’ also at 
‘ Taiandot,’ by Gozzi, which he imitated, and other translations. 

On his return from Berlin, he felt himself unwell, and in the 
mouth of May, iu the same year, he became worse, and took the 
winters of Seito to .invigorate him; hut an attack of fever soon 
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supervened, wliicli proved fatal. The grief which liis deatlj occa- 
sioned cannot be well described, not only among his family, and 
those personally ac(|uainted with him, but among the still laiger 
number of persons whose esteem and admiration his writings had 
procured him. The tlieatre at WTumar was closed during several 
days ; and in different parts of Germany murks of honour were 
paid to his memory. As the body soon began to change, his inter- 
ment took place shortly after his death, at midnight, between tiie 1 Itli 
and 12th of May. 

Schiller, at the time of his 'death, was. forty-five years of age. He 
left a widow, witli tAVo boys and two girls. The most accurate like- 
ness of Schiller has been given by DanecKer in a bust; for the wife 
is leported one day, Avlien on a visit to the artist, to have said: 
“ My children, kiss the hand of the artist avIio has made your father 
live again.” Among the numerous portraits which we have of Schiller, 
those of Doria, Stock, and Kiigelchen, are fac-similes; and prefixed 
to the Life of Schiller, lately wiitten by Doring,’"* is a very good en- 
pKiviiig of this illustrious j)oet. He Avas tall and thin, but Avell 
funned; his countenance pale and pensive; eyes lively and anima- 
ted; forehead liigli and expanded. His temples Avere hollow, lips 
a little protruding, and the chin slightly projected ; his liair A\as in- 
clined to a red colour. His gait was not good; and he was fre- 
quently in the hahit of drawing up tlie slioulders, — a trick Avhich la* 
accjuired at the Kail’s Schule, Avhere the military drilling was not of 
the best kind. On examining the body after death, the lungs Avere 
found nearly all destroyed, the cavities of the heart considerably 
contracted, and the liver induiated; in fact, the disease Avas so ex- 
tensive, that it is snrpiising he survived so long. 

Schiller generally A\ont along the street in a pensive mood, and 
thus fiequently was not conscious of Avhat A\'as passing A\hen his 
fiiends met and saluted him. In his dress he was rather slovenly ; 
in his living, tempeiate. At court, and in largo cmnpanies, he 
was reserved ; Avith his fiiends, and in select societies, extremely 
ad’ahle. He Avas benevolent to the extreme, Avhich might bo proved 
by several anecdotes of his life ; and they may account for his 
not being Avealthy Avhen lie died. At Weimar, the anniversary of 
his death is celebrated by the rejwesentation of ‘ Walle.stein hut no 
monument has, as yet, been erected to his memory. 


rrc(U*riek\ Voii Schiller, Lehen, von D, IT, During, Weimar, 1824, 
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THE VISION OF FANCY. 


Dull Midnight now her ebon wing 
Had spread upon the drowsy flowers, 

Die wandering perfumes of the spring 
Reposed within their dewy l)owers, 

In cowslip cups, and snow-drops white, 
And primroses, and violets meek. 

Which Dawn’s young goddess wont delight 
To strew o’er cradled Memnon’s cheek. 

The sweet but Wearing toil of mind 
Through many unnotM hours I ’d plied, 
And now I long’d to breast the wind 
Cool-breathing on the green hill’s side; 

Cold Dian’s horns beneath the sea 
Had dipp’d, and left the stars above,’ 

With golden frontlets gloriously 

Along heaven’s cloud-paved floor to move. 

Time, spell-bound in the village fane, 
('lank’d on his chains the hour of one. 

As up, the woodbine-scented lane 
i pass’d in musing mood, alone. 

A hallow’d wood waved dark above, 

And there, as every hind can tell, 

The little dream-wing’d people love 
To foot it by the haunted well. 

And there I sat me careless down. 
Pondering what learned clerks have said, 
That Fancy from our world has flown 
And left grave Science in her stead. 

I thought of what her wizard hand 
In Memory’s coffers huge had piled, 

I thought of all the glorious band 
On whom her nectar’d lips had smiled. 

T thought how, once, a hope had sprung, 
Too daring I that to me ’iwas given 
To touch the harp by Shakspeare strung, 
And mount in Milton’s track to heaven ! 

For still, methought, on Nature’s lap, 

Tlie manna that their souls sustain’d 
Fell in the waste, for him whose hap 
Was to be journeying whilst it rain’d. 

But now despair with flagging wing 
Pass’d o’er my opening hopes with blight, 
And damp’d, alas 1 the lyre’s sweet string 
Quiverinjrerewhile with deep delight. 
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Wild musings coursed across my brain, 

Swift as the wind-driven rack through heaven, 
And bright-wing’d thoughts, long nursed in vain 
Unhoused, like homeless birds, w-ere driven. 

I envied those whose peaceful bones 
Lay coffin’d in the wormy earth, 

(’old as the gray moss-fretted stones 
Tliat told above their end and birth ; 

And more had grieved, but at my side 
A female wight, nor sad nor merry, 

Stood doubtful or to smile or chide, 

Witli laurel crown’d, and ivy berry; 

Her eyes were bright with summer fire. 

Her cheeks slight blusliing like the east 
When Dawn fijst dons her cloudy ’tire, 

And steals from old Tithonus’ breast ; 

Her long locks of intorted gold 
Fell clustering o’er her shoulders fair. 

Or wanton’d with the breezes cpld 
That wont to blow so lonely there. 

Her mantle, green like Nature’s, fell 
fn many a waving fold around, 

And light, by some mysterious spell. 

Like fillet broad her temples bound ; 

And show’d the little fiow’rets pale. 

Starring the sward and breathing sweet, 
Scenting, unthank’d, the sullen gale. 

Or bent by unseen fairies’ feet. 

Seeing me awed, be sure, the maid 
’(Ian smile at length — “ Ill-boding wight ! ” 

Tn light saline mood she said — 

“ Am I then mortal ? Can the night 
The grave affords thy wearied race, 

O'er-spent with toil, their cares to steep, 

Can, can it curtain round this face ? 

Or charm these moteless eyes to sleep I 

“ Tliat thou dost mourn o’er my decay, 

As I were some old pictured thing 
Painted by hands long passed away 
In towers time-struck and mouldering? 

Witless ! yon twinkling tapers bright 
That burn in Night’s old dusky hall, 

Shall sooner quench their golden light 
Than bald Time bend o'er Fancy's pall. 

“ Wouldst thou my empire paint ? be bold, 

Dip deep in Nature’s juice thy pen, 

Or journeying summer-cloud, unroll’d 
In heaven to charm the poet’s ken ; 

E 2 
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Or in the tossing waves of life, 

When passion’s storms are loud and high, 
And Wisdom, shipwreck'd in the strife, 
Lies stranded on some shore to die ! 

“ Follow tlie dark-maned steeds of war 
Tlirough all their thunder-scathed track, 
Whirling the proud victorious car 
In cliarge ; or gash’d, gore-dripping, hack 
Hearing the stricken, helmed chief, 

To meet his coffin'd peace, or feel 
( )n idle bed no sweet relief 
Close up the path of liostile steel. 

“ Or get thee on the dancing waves 
That roll against the rising sun. 

Or dash among the coral caves 
Along llie shores of al Zcihin ; 

Or watch the ices of the pole 
Hurst from lluar inooiing> in the North, 
And like uprooted kingdoms, roll 
From then eternal stations loith, 

Unhousing the Leviathan, 

The hark of seals, the midnight howl 
Of bears, and all the countless clan 
Tliat 111 the ])olnr caverns prowl ; 

Or roam in Syiia’s jiasl’ial vales 
Wliere tented Aralis wamler wide. 

Or where the ostrich sjireads her sails 
On old Juiphrates’ desert side. 

“ Where'er thy foot may move, I am, — 

In town, in camp, in rum gray, 

Where crescent or where oiitlamme 
The young heart leads m honour's waiy ; 
And 1 can lisj) tlie uncouth tongue 
Of African and ( !aril)bce, 

As w'ell as his sweet strain who sung 
Young Juliet and the sisters three. 

“ Tlien, strike the merry harp again ! 

My soul shall burn in every note ; 

While Ceres gilds the autumn plain. 

Or barks on hoary Ocean float, 

Or cow slips on the brow of Spring 
Droop dewy, sliall my power be known ; 
And who my prompting words shall sing 
May reckon endless fame his own.” 
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ON THIi PRETENDED ANTiaUITY OF THE HINDOO SV.Vi'EM 
OF ASTRONOMY. 

lx the anxiety of the Hindoos to affix to their nation the charac- 
ter of liigh antiquity, and their propensity to regard sciences and arts 
as scarcely to be valued, except in proportion to the remoteness of 
their origin from the present times, their favourite science of aslro' 
nomy could not fail to be invested with a full share of this inestima- 
ble advantage. Of the books which arc devoted to it, several aie 
accordingly referred to an almost immeasurably early period, and 
one of them, the ‘ Surya Siddhanta,’ claims an antiquity ot upwaards of 
three millions of years, being in fact a production only less modern 
than the ‘ Institutes of jMenu’ by about eight hundred thousand years. 
'I’o enter into an exposition of the absurdity of this preposterous antiquity 
would be ridiculous. The mere fact that there exists in the western part 
of the Old Continent no work to which can be assigned the age of even 
four thousand years, is alone a sufficient proof of its lallacy ; for it is 
imix)ssible to tonceivc that (he art of wiiting should have been con- 
fined, even during a few centuries, and much loss, theiefure, through- 
out several millionj? of years, to a single province. Kven in the la- 
voured soil (d’ Hindostan, moieovcr, we slionld ho compellcfl, on thi-^ 
supposition, to admit tliat the ait of iinpaiting ideas hy wiillen signs 
was limited to a soliiaiy individual, for ages upon ages were allowed 
to roll away before a literary successor ap[>eaied to follow in the track 
of Menu. Dining hundreds of thousands of years he remained with- 
out a rival in the undisputed possession of the immense field of au- 
thorship; and it w'as perliaps fortunate that he should so remain, since, 
had the pens of the East vied in fecundity with the prolific powers 
of those of the West, long ere this time the Peninsula of India must 
have formed, from one extremity to the other, a single vast library, 
stored wdth the riches of an antiquity almost beyond calculation, and 
utterly past comprehension. 

But while it is evident, even on the most cursory glance, that tlio 
periods assigned to these works must be grossly exaggerated, it is still 
desirable to attempt the ascertaining of the real epochs of their com- 
position. To effect this, recourse cannot be had to collateral testimony, 
of which there cither exists none, or such only as is equally open to 
suspicion with the wmrks themselves, whose ages it is proposed to de- 
termine. If we would rely on internal evidence, we are there also at 
fault ; for in our conqdete ignorance of the sentiments and opinions 
entertained even a few thousand years since, no two persons could 
perhaps be brought to agree on any one point as conclusive on the 
subject. Such, at least, would be the case with respect to a work on 
polities or legislation like the ‘ Institutes of Menu,’ and the determina- 
tion of its date must consequently be a difficult, if not an impossible, 
task. But a system of astronomy is differently circumstanced. It 
bears within itself certain evidences, from a comparison of wbicli Avith 
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each other may be deduced an approximation at least to the time at 
which it was written. It must, indeed, be obvious, as was justly re- 
marked by Mr. Bentley in his ‘ Observations on the Antiquity of the 
8urya Siddhanta,’ inserted in the sixth volume of the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches/ “ that every astronomer, let the principle of his system be 
what it will, whether real or artificial, must endeavour to give the 
true positions of the planets in his own time, or at least as near as 
he can, or the nature of his system will permit, otherwise his labour 
would be totally useless. Therefore, having the positions and mo- 
tions of tlie sun, moon, and planets, at any proposed instant of time 
given by computation from any original Hindoo system ; and having 
also their positions and motions deduced from correct European tables 
for the same instant, we can from thence determine the point or 
points of time back, when their respective positions were precisely the 
same by both.” 

On this principle, Mr. Bentley proceeded in his investigation of 
the antiquity of the ‘ Suryu Siddhanta.’ By comparing the positions 
and motions of the planets laid down in that work, with those ob- 
tained from the tables of Do la Lande, he ascertained the real epoch 
of its composition to be so recent as the year 1 0(38 of the Christian 
era. As the mean result of ten calculations, this can scarcely he re- 
garded as far distant from the true time; and it is strongly confirmed 
by the length of the Hindoo year, which is stated in the ‘ Siirya 
Siddhanta’ at 3(35''" 15''*' 31' 31" 24’", a length which it actuaily 
possessed in the year 10(33. Supported, moreover, by the external 
proofs derived from the concurrent ages of otlier works composed by 
the same author, and by one of his pupils, which very nearly cor- 
respond with that deduced from the work itself, the evidence in 
favour of its accuracy became fully as complete as could have been 
expected, and the date assigned by Mr. Bentley was in consequence 
very generally admitted as correct. 

In an article, however, which subsequently appeared in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ some doubts were expressed \^ith respect to it, which 
a))pear to have originated chiefly in the Avriter’s fixed opinion of the 
great antiquity of ceitain works, which would, by the date thus 
assigned, have become referable to a very modern period. 'I'he only 
objection advanced by the Reviewer against the accuracy of the 
time, is derived from the difference of nearly eight hundred years, 
which is given by the two extreme calculations ; and hence, he con- 
cludes, either that the heavenly bodies were so inaccurately observed 
as to furnish no basis for calculation, or that the observations were 
made at a period prodigiously anterior to that assumed by Mr. Bent- 
ley. To these strictures that gentleman replied, in the eighth volume 
of the ‘ Asiatic Researches.’ He pointed out, which indeed was 
quite unnecessary to any one at all versant in the subject, that the 
most correct European tables extant are not so infallible as to furnish 
all the results exactly the same; and that even in the second edition 
of ‘ De la Lande’s Tq^bles,’ one of the data would give the age of it 
as 318 years, and another 243 years. But would this, he inquires, 
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be a sufficient ground to assert, that either the heavenly bodies had 
been so inaccurately observed by that great astronomer as to furnish 
no basis for calculation, or that the observations were made at a period 
prodigiously anterior to De la Landes second edition ? There are indeed 
no astronomical tables extant which do not contain errors, but these 
errors are always less at or near the time at which the work is 
written than at any distant period whatever. To illustrate, on this 
principle, his estimate of the antiquity of the ‘ Surya Siddhanta/ 
Mr. Bentley exhibited in a table the errors in that work with 
spect to the places of the planets, &c., for several distant years, as 
well anterior as subsequent to the Christian era ; by a comparison of 
which with each other, it appeared that the errors were least about 
A. D. 999, having been gradually diminishing to that period, and 
since then increasing in a similar proportion. 'Fhus an additional 
proof was adduced of the justice of his previous deductions, which 
tended materially to confirm the general impression of their cor- 
rectness. 

But to the castigation of the censor, it is expected that every citi- 
zen of the republic of letters should bow with submission. To mur- 
mur at bis severity, or to arraign the equity of bis decisions, is to 
rc*bel against an authoiity which cannot be touched with impunity. 
Mr. Bentley had thus sinned , and his otTeuce was to bo visit. d with con- 
dign punishment. The Hevievver returned to the charge, but with more 
apparent fairness than on the first occasion, lie attacked even in its 
first principles the method employed. Astronomical tables, he ob- 
.served, are liable to eirors of two dift'creut kinds: one concerning the 
radical places at the epoch from which the motions are counted ; the 
other affecting the mean motions themselves Of these the first re- 
mains fixed, while the second is variable, its effect increasing propor- 
tionally to the time elapsed If, therefore, they are opposite, the one 
in excess and the otlier in defect, the one increasing continually will 
at length become equal to the other, when there will of consequence 
be no error cat all ; after which the error will fall on the opposite side 
and will increase continually. Here the moment cf no error, or that 
when the tables are perfectly correct, i.s evidently distant from the 
time of their construction, and may be veiy long either before or after 
that period. 

Plausible as this objection may appear, a very slight examination 
of it will be sufficient to show the improbability of the result being 
affected by such an error in any very material degree. If it were 
cattempted to determine the date of a work by the error in the position 
and mean motion of a single planet, then unque.stiouably a blunder 
of the nature which is here as-sumed might be committed ; but by 
the method pursued by Mr. Bentley, it is scarcely to be regarded as 
})ossible. His dates were obtained from a mean given by tlie posi- 
tions of ten of the planets^ &c., in which it is reasonable to anticipate 
that the errors on the one side must have been nearly oounterlialanced 
by those on the other ; and the justice of th^ anticipation is farther 
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each other may Ixi deduced an approximation at least to the time at 
which it was written. It must, indeed, be obrious, as was justly re- 
marked by Mr. Bentley in his ‘ Observations on the Antiquity of the 
8urya Siddhanta,’ inserted in the sixth volume of the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches,’ that every astronomer, let the principle of his system be 
what it will, whether real or artificial, must endeavour to give tlie 
true positions of the planets in his own time, or at least as near as 
be can, or the nature of his system will permit, otherwise his labour 
would be totally useless. Therefore, having the positions and mo- 
tions of the sun, moon, and planets, at any pr()p<3sed instant of time 
given by computation from any original Hindoo system ; and having 
also their positions and motions deduced from correct Kuropean tables 
for the same instant, we can from thence determine the point or 
points of time back, when their respective positions were precisely the 
same by both.” 

On this principle, Mr. Bentley proceeded in his investigation of 
the antiquity of the ‘ Surya Siddhanta.’ J3y comparing the positions 
and motions of the planets laid down in tliat work, with those ob- 
tained from the tables of De la Lande, he ascertained the real epoch 
of its composition to be so recent as the year lOGH of the Christian 
era. As the mean result of ten calculations, this can scarcely be re- 
garded as far distant from the true time; and it is strongly confirmed 
by the IcngTh of the Hindoo year, which is stated in the ‘ Surya 
Siddhanta’ at 365*''' 31' 31" 24’ “, a lengtli which it actually 

possessed in the year 10G3. Supported, moreover, by the external 
proofs derived from the concurrent ages of other works com[)03ed by 
the same author, and by one of his piqnls, which very nearly cor- 
respond with that deduced from the work itself, the evidence in 
favour of its accfuracy became fully as complete as could have been 
expected, and the date assigned by Mr. Bentley was in consequence 
very generally admitted as correct. 

In an article, however, which subsequently appeared in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ some doubts were expressed with lespect to it, which 
a)>])ear to have originated chiefly in the writer’s fixed opinion of the 
great antiquity of certain works, which would, by the date thus 
assigned, have become referable to a very modern period. 'I’he only 
objection advanced by the Reviewer against the accuracy of the 
time, is derived from the difference of nearly eight hundred years, 
which is given by the two extreme calculations ; and hence, he con- 
cludes, either that the heavenly bodies were so inaccurately observed 
as to furnish no basis for calculation, or that the observations were 
made at a period prodigiously anterior to that a.ssumed by Mr. Bent- 
ley. To these strictures that gentleman replied, in the eighth volume 
of the ‘ Asiatic Researches.’ He pointed out, which indeed was 
quite unnecessary to any one at all versant in the subject, that the 
most correct Kuropean tables extant are «ot so infallible as to furnish 
all the results exactly the same; and that even in the second edition 
of ‘ De la Lande’s Tj|i)les,’ one of the data would give the age of it 
as 318 years, and another 243 years. But would this, he inquires, 
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be a sufficient ground to assert, that either the heavenly bodies had 
been so inaccurately observed by that great astronomer as to furnish 
no basis for calculation, or that the observations were made at a period 
prodigiously anterior to De la Landes second edition ? There are indeed 
no astronomical tables extant which do not contain errors, but these 
errors are always less at or near the time at which the work is 
written than at any distant period whatever. To illustrate, on this 
principle, his estimate of the antiquity of the * Surya Siddhanta,’ 
Mr. Bentley exhibited in a table the errors in that work with re- 
spect to the places of the planets, &c., for several distant years, as 
well anterior as subsequent to the Christian era; by a comparison of 
which with each other, it a})pcared that the errors were least about 
A. D. 999, having been gradually diminishing to that period, and 
since then increasing in a similar proportion. 'I'lius an additional 
proof was adduced of the justice of his previous deductions, which 
tended materially to confirm the general impression of their cor- 
rectness. 

But to the castigation of the censor, it is expected that every citi- 
zen of the republic of letters should bow with submission. T«) mur- 
mur at his severity, or to arraign the equity of bis decisions, is to 
rabel against an autboiity which cannot be touched with inqmnity. 
Mr. Bentley had thus sinned, and his offence was to he visit .d with con- 
dign punishment. The lleviewer returned to the charge, but with more 
apparent fairness than on the first occasion. He attacked even in its 
first principles tlic method employed. Astronomical tables, ho oh- 
seived, are liable to errors of two different kinds: one concerning the 
nidical places at the epoch from which the motions are counted ; the 
other affecting the moan motions themselves Of these the first re- 
mains fixed, while tlie second is variable, its effect increasing propor- 
tionally to the time elapsed . if, therefore, they are opposite, the one 
in excess and the otlier in defect, tlie one increasing continually will 
at length become equal to the otlier, when there will of consi'quonc(‘ 
he no erior at all ; after wliich the error will fall on the oppohite side 
and will increase continually. Here the moment cf no error, or that 
when the tables are perfectly correct, is evidently distant from the 
time of their construction, and may be veiy long eitlier before or after 
that period. 

Plausible as this objection may appear, a very slight examination 
of it will be sufficient to show the improbability of the result being 
affected by such an error in any very material degree. If it were 
attempted to detennine the date of a work by the error in the position 
and mean motion of a single planet, then unquestionably a blunder 
of the nature which is here assumed might he committed ; hut by 
the method pursued by Mr. Bentley, it is scarcely to he regarded as 
jKjssible. His dates were obtained from a mean given by the posi- 
tions of ten of the planets^ &c., in which it is reasouable to anticipate 
that the errors on the one side must have been nearly counterbalanced 
by those on the other ; and the justice of thjji anticipfition is farther 
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eatablialied by the mean errors being less near the epoch thus deter- 
mined, than at any previous or subsequent period. 

That the fallacious nature of the objection must have been obvious 
to all whose good opinion it was of value to cultivate, may account 
for no immediate refutation of it having been deemed necessary. 
The reply was consequently deferred until it was incidentally intro- 
duced into a very recent publication,' in which Mr. Bentley has un- 
dertaken to furnish a general and comprehensive review of the whole 
of the systems of Hindoo astronomy, as well antient as modern. The 
results of this investigation cannot fail to be highly interesting, as 
bearing materially on numerous })oints of chronology connected with 
the early history of the Peninsula of India, and as determining the 
real dates of various works. By li.xing, moreover, the periods at 
which the lunar mansions and other divisions df the heavens were 
first formed, a maximum of antiquity is established beyond which such 
productions as contain references to them cannot of course extend. 
The student of Hindoo literature is thus furnished with such informa- 
tion, with respect to many books of pictcndedly remote; ages, as could 
only be attained by a thorough investigation, founded on the principles 
of nejtronomy and the mathematics This task, the labour almost of 
a life, has been spared to him by the zealous and unwearied industry 
of Mr. B(yatley, who has justly entitled himself to the gratitude of - 
all those for whom the early political or litciaiy history of Hindostaii 
possesses attractions. A ra])id sketcli of some of the striking facts 
which he lias elucidated, will suffice to give a general idea of the 
value of this important contribution to our Eastern knowledge. 

Without a division of the heavens of some sort, or some fixed points 
to which to refer, no astronomical observations could be recorded with 
accuracy. Hence the origin of astronomy as a science must, in all 
countries, be coeval with the first attempt at such a division, 
which ill India consisted of tlie formation of the lunar mansions. The 
history of this process, which is given in the language of allegory, in- 
forms us, that in the first part of the Treta. Yuga, the daughters of 
Daksha were born ; that of these he gave tw enty-seven in marriage to 
the moon ; and that from four of them proceeded an equal number of 
children, each of whom was respectively named after his mother, the 
father being on the several occasions present at the birth. Beneath 
this veil of mystery arc shrouded the simple facts of the division of tlie 
heavens into twenty-seven lunar mansions, and of the emersion in 
four of them, from an occultation by the moon, of four of the planets 
which assumed their names from these respectively. This latter cir- 
cumstance leads at once by calculation to the precise epoch, the years 
1424“/j before the Christian era. On the 17th of April, 1424 B. C., 
the planet Mercury, thence called Rohineya, w'as obscured by the 
moon in the lunar mansion Rohinl ; on the 23d of the same montli, 

^ A Historical View of the Hindoo Astronomy, from the earliest dawn of 
that Science in^4ndia to the present time. Ity John Bentley, Atembcr of tlie 
Asiatic Society pp. i#, and 282, Plates, vi. 
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JnpUer, thence named Purvaphalgiinibhava, vvassimilaily obscured in 
Purvaphalgunl ; on the 19th of August, an occultation of Mars, 
Asliad’hfibhava, took place in Ashad’ha ; and on the 19th of August, 
in the following year, Venus, Maghabhu, was similarly located in 
Magha. At no time, either before or since the above yeare, has a 
similar succession of occultations taken place in the same situations : 
the date assigned corresponds very nearly with that obtained by com- 
puting the precession of the equinoxes : falling, moreover, witliin tlie 
lirst quarter of the Tretii Yuga, the period affixed by the poetic his- 
tory. So striking a concurrence of facts must be admitted as deci- 
sive evidence of the extreme point of antiquity to which the Hindoo 
astronomy can be refened. 

At a later period the montlis Avere formed. They are fabled to 
have sprung from tht same union of the twenty* seven daughters of 
Daksha with the Moon, from which proceeded the four ])lanets above 
noticed. In this, as in the fortiier instance, the names of the progeny 
Avere derived from those of the mothers. To explain the time at 
Avhich this occurred, that year imi‘'t he selected in Avhicli the Moon 
became full in succession in each of the lunar maii.-tions, from Avbicli 
the months Avere named. Vommeneing Avith the Aviiiler solstice in 
the year 1181 B. C., at Avhicb time the Sun and Moon Avere in 
• conjunction, the first fidl Moon occuned in tlio lunar asterism 
Maghn, and hence the month Avas Uuined Magha ; the second 
took place in U tiara Phalguni, and the second month Avas there- 
fore termed Plifdguna, and so on Ihrougliout the >ear. 'J his con- 
currence of tlie months with the mansions respectively can only ho 
referred to the above period, which is con^(*(jueutIy the maximum of 
the antiquity of every Avork in Avliich tlie names of the Hindoo months 
are mentioned. Other observations, Avhich Avere made at the same time 
on two of the planets, Mercury and Jupiter, give additional certainty 
to the determination of the epoch, which is slated with great appear- 
ance of probability to have been tliat of Parasurama. 

The epoch of Rama, Avhicb is perhaps the most celebrated in the 
annals of Hindostan, is detei mined from tlifee difterent occurrences — 
Ids birth, his manhood, and the Avar hetAveen the gods and the giants 
Avhich then took place. At his birth, wo are informed by the Rama- 
yana of ViHmika, (the composition of Avhich is incidentally fixed at 
A. D. ‘295,) that five of the planets Avere in their houses of exaltation. 
This location occurred, according to Mr. Bentley, on the (ith of 
April, in the year 9Gl 13. C„ two of them only being advanced a few 
degrees beyond the limits. We observe, howcA'cr, that the Moon is 
stated to be exalted in Cancer, instead of iu Taurus, which is errone- 
ous, the former being merely her house and not her exaltation. At 
the period whom Rama attained the age of manhood, and his fa- 
ther, Dasaratha, wished to share the government with him, an eclipse 
of the Sun took place at the a.'^cending node of the Moon, at or near 
the beginning of Cancer, the planets being then crowded together. 
Such was the position of the heaxTnly bodies oii^the 2d of July in the 
year 940 B, C., Rama being then twenty-one years old. The date 
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of the war between the gods and the giants is also deterrnined by 
means of an eclipse, the goddess Sri, or Lakshnii, being at the same 
time born from the sea, and the pmnet Saturn from the shadow of the 
earth, The eclipse referred to occurred on Thursday, October 25th, 
in the year 945 B. C. On that day of the week, thence called Laksh- 
mfwar, the goddess Lakshnii was born according to the Hindoo my- 
thology ; and Saturn was at the same time placed in the lunar asterism 
Rohini, which is also stated to have been his birth-place. To have 
noticed these, the chief points by which Mr. Bentley has been enabled 
to hx the epoch of Rama, will be sufficient, without following him 
into the very able view which he gives of numerous circumstances 
connected with that most extraordinary fiction, the war between the 
gods and the giants, as delivered in the ‘ Mahubharatta,’ and trans- 
lated by Mr. Wilkins ; and of the commencdfeient of which, the 
‘ Churning of the Ocean,’ a very spirited poetical version, may be 
seen in our Sixth Volume, p. 252. Neither is it necessary to do more 
than to advert to his explanation of the second, or Western war, ;is de- 
scribed by Hesiod, which seeiii,^ to have occurred about 200 years 
after that of the Last, 'i’hcse poinl.s, Ihough exceedingly interesting, 
as forming the basis of the mythology both of India and Greece, aie 
foreign to our present purpose, and must thend’ore be passed by to 
arrive at the age of Yudhist’hiia. 

Contemporary with Yudhist’hira, to whom is assigned by modern 
astronomers the remote antif|uity of 2448, or even 3100 years i>efore 
the Christian era, were the astronomers Par.isara and (iarga. The 
date of the former is ascertained by his statement, that “ the star 
>\ga.stya, (Canopus,) rises beliacally when the Sun enteis the lunar 
asterism Hasta, and disappears or sets beliacally when the Sun is in 
Rohini.” Supposing the observation to have been made at Hastina- 
pnra, the then seat of government, which is situated a few miles to 
the southward of Delhi, it would fix the time at whicli ParuBara 
nourished to the year 575 B. C. That of Garga is determined to 
have been 548 B. C., by the positions of the planets for the commeuce- 
went of that year, given by him in his ‘ Sanhita.’ A new point is 
thus obtained, on which reliance may be placed in the CAmstruction of 
chronological tables. 

It was not until considerably after this period that those divisions 
of time were Hi's! introduced into the chronology of the Hindoos, the 
perversion of which has led to such grossly exaggerated epochs, as 
are calculated to confuse and perplex every attempt at unravelling 
the intricacy of the early history. It appears that about the year 
204 B. C., certain divisions of time were invented for chronological 
purposes, founded on the conjunctions of Jupiter with the Sun, and 
thence called Yiigas ; tlie commencement of each being determined 
by the month and the Moon’s age at the time of such conjunction. 
J’hese Yugas, or ages, were four in number, and may be reckoned as 
follows, ascending upwards into antiquity: the Kali Yuga, or first 
age, which terminated on the 26th of June, 299 B. C., commenced in 
540; the Dwapar, or second, commenced in 901; the Treta, or 
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third, in 1528 ; and the Krita, or fourth, on the 19th of April, in the 
year 2352 B. C. This latter yearxorrespondiiig exactly with that of 
the Mosaic ilood, Mr. Bentley conSudesthat it may fairly be regarded 
as pointing out the opinion entertained by the Hindoos two thousand 
years since with respect to the time of the creation. The periods as- 
signed to the Yugas respectively afford an average of alx>ut tweWe 
years to the reign of each of the kings, comn>encing with the Treta 
Vuga, previous to which no sovereigns are enumerated. 

A still farther division of time into Manvvantaras, or patriarchal 
ages, was subsequently introduced about the year G4 of the Cliristian 
era. They were formed from the computed conjunctions of Saturn 
with the Sun, in the same manner as the Yogas had been from I lie 
conjunctions of Jupiter wnth that luminary, and were nine in number, 
the earliest commenCftig with the year 4225 13. C. The object of this 
is assumed to have been the assertion of a claim to an antiquity be- 
yond that of the Mosaic account, the knowledge of which bad just, 
previously to this change in the mode of computation, reached India 
through the medium of 8t. Thomas, who zealously preached Christi- 
anity in that onintiy about A. D. 51. 

But whatever may have been the effect of lliis innovation or the 
period assigned for the creation, it interfered not with the chronology 
of history. The reign of Ikbwuku, which commenced the Trata 
Vuga, commenced also the seventh Manwantara, both referring 
equally to the year 1528 B. C. Far different, however, were the re- 
sults of the innovation which succeeded about A. D. 538. Jn the 
system of Brahma, with which commences the modern astronomy of 
tile Hindoos, the creation was thrown hack to the immense distance of 
1,972,947,101 years before the Cluistian era, by the invention of a 
Kalpa of 4,320,000,000 years. By letaiiiing, for several of the divi- 
sions of this Kalpa, the nanu's pievioir^ly employed for chronological 
purposes, Yudhist’liira was thrown hadv from about 540 B. C. to 
3100 B. C, ; and, in like manner, Hfimawas made to have exksted 
867,000, and Ikswaku upwards of 2,163,000 years before th^ Chris- 
tian era. With such an antiquity, it is unnecessary to add, that no 
other nation can possibly compete. Tlie s}steni, therefoie, has eftcc- 
tually answered the purpose proposed to tlieinselves by the Brahmins 
of Ujein, by whom it was invented. 

I'hat so vast a deviation from what had been previously received 
as coricct, should he at once admitted w'ithout op[)osition, eould not 
he expected. Hence there exist traditions that hooks were hidden 
in wells, tanks, and other places; hut to no purpose, lor scarcely any 
escaped the active search which was instituted by the framers of the 
new system. I’hc introduction of this was, however, finally efiected 
by the destiuctioii of the older books, either entirely or in part; by 
new modelling those whicli were allowed to continue to exist ; by ex- 
punging such passages as were calculated to cast a doubt on the new 
order of things, ai.d introducing others which should tend to support 
it, au object wJiich was also furthered by the composition of works 
having the appearance of anthpiity, which w^ere fathered upon authors 
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who were supposed to have existed at very remote periods. Such 
are the outlines of the extensive s^tem of fraud and forgery which 
Mr. Bentley conceives to have beTn brought into action at the time 
alluded to ; but wbicli it appears to be almost beyond human power, 
hqjy strongly soever supported by superstition and cunning, to effect. 
In that gentleman’s opinion, however, the same system is still silently 
at work. The fcAV facts recorded by ancient authors, which are 
available in the detection of the imposition, Avould not, according to 
him, have been alloAved to escape the general wreck, had it been 
supposed that they were capable of conveying any knowledge of 
former times. From the eagerness of the present race of Brahmins 
in sup[)ort of this monstrous system, which is not in the least inferior 
to that of their predecessors, he anticipates that the moment their 
value becomes known, the books in wbicli they are contained will 
cither be destroyed, or the facts themselves exjiunged. To their 
giadual discovery of the points on which the arguments of their op- 
ponents are founded, be attributes also the disappearance of many 
books that were in ciiculation not more than fifty years since. 

The other hranch of this system, that which assumes the fabrica- 
tion of works to answer a parlicul.ir olijee.l, may be leceived with less 
hesitation. Of the faeahty \\i(h \vhi<.h (hi.-, may even now be efi’ec't.'d, 
an instance is furnished by an asliologei who olVered liis .services to Mr. 
Bentley ; “ but ulien be (old iim*,” h(5 continues, that liis piofes.sion 
Avas book-making, and that he erinld forge any book wbalover, to 
ariSAVor any jiurposc that might be lerpiired, I replied that I wanted 
no forged books; tliat there Avere too many of (hat description 
already ; that I Avas extremely glad he was so candid, and must de- 
cline his services in any AAay Avhatcver. In the cour.se of the con- 
versation that passed, he made himself acquainted Avith Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s opinions that Avere in opposition to mine, wliich, it seems, 
he carefully treasured up in bis mind. He Avent directly to Mr. 
Colebrooke’s from my house, and tlieie got into immediate employ, 
as he himself afterwards informed me. This Avill .seive to explain 
the circumstance of the forged book (the ‘ Brahma Siddbanta 
Sphuta’) being found by Mr. Colebrooke on the shelf, in bis library, 
without his knoAving tliat be had it.” 

'fbat the period at which tbissy.stein of almost inHnea.surable an- 
tiquity originated, was about A. D. ooS, is proved upon the piinciplea 
previously applied by Mr. Bentley to the ‘ 8urya Siddbanta;’ the 
mean age deduced from the errors in the positions of the planets, &c., 
divided by the differences in their mean annual motions, and the 
time at which the errois iii their positions Avere least. The same 
methods are also applied to the determination of the times at which 
the ‘ Arya Siddbanta,’ the ‘ Paiasara Siddbanta,’ and the other 
principal works on Hindoo astronomy, Avere compo.sed. To these we 
sliall not advert, except to notice, that the correctness of the method 
pursued for ascertaining the dates, is strongly confirmed by the 
actual time at which the former of them is stated by its author to 
have been Avritten. Neither shall Ave do more tlian notice the very 
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extensive illustrations which are introduced of the various inodes 
adopted by the numerous authors j;)r correcting and explaining away 
the errors which, originating in the radical defect in the positions of 
the planets, had successively developed themselves in the grand 
system. Highly creditable as these numerous and intricate calcula- 
tions are to the industry of the author, whose views they are ad- 
mirably adapted to explain and confirm, they would be misplaced in 
tlie present sketch, the chief object of which has been to point out the 
chronological epochs determined by Mr. Bentley ; the astronomy of 
past ages being, in fact, scarcely of value, except as a handmaid to 
history. On this principle, we proceed to notice the facts from which 
is deduced the real epoch of Krishna, the most celebrated of the 
Avatars or incarnations of the deity ; with wliich, and with a brief 
view of Mr. Bentley s opinions on the object of the Brahmins therein, 
we shall conclude. 

At the nativity of Krishna, which took place on the 23d day of 
the moon of Sravana, in the lunar mansion Kohini, at midnight, foiir 
of the planets, tlie Moon, IMais, Mercury, and Satin n, were in their 
houses of exaltation ; and the positions of the other planets being a1si> 
given, together with the sign ascending, the time of his hiith is 
thereby tixed at eighteen minutes past one in the morning, of the 7lh 
of August, A.*D. GOO. In this, how'cver, as in the nativity of Rama, 
noticed above, Mr. Bentley is in error with respect to the house of 
exaltation' of one of the planets. That of the xMoon is here correctly 
given as Taurus, but Mais is assumed to be exalted in Aries, instead 
of in Capricorn. That thiserroi must materially alfcct the time of the 
ninth of Ki ishiia, cannot bo doubted ; we shall not, however, stop to in- 
quire into the variation which its correction wmuld produce. It is Mr. 
Bentley who speaks ; and the epoch wdiich he lias assigned, agrees 
well with the objects he conceives to have been entertained by the 
Brahmins, who w'cre probably sorely vexed at tlie progress Chris- 
tianity was making, fcaiiiig that, if it were not stopped in time, they 
would lose all their influence and emoluments. “ It is ihercibi e,^’ 
he says, “ not improbable but that tliey conceived, that by inventing 
the incarnation of a deity, nearly similar in name to Christ, and 
making some parts of his history and piccepts agree with those in 
the gospels used by the Eastern Christians, tliey would then be able 
to turn tlie tables on the Chiistiaiis, by representing to the common 
people, who might be disposed to turn Chiibtiaiis, that Christ and 
Krishna w^eie but one and the same deity ; and as a proof of it, that 
the Chiistians retained in their books muiic of the precepts of Krishna, 
but that they wore wrong in the lime they assigned to him ; for that 
Krishna, or Christ, as the Christians called him, lived as far back as 
the time of Yiulhist’liira, and not at tlie time set forth by the Chris- 
tians. Therefoie, as Christ and Kiislina w'cre but one and the same 
deity, it would be ridiculous in tlieiii, being already of the tiue faith, 
to follow the imperfect doctrines of a set of outcasts, wdio had not 
only forgotten the religion of tlieir forefatliers, but the couiitiy from 
which they originally sprung. Moreover, that they a\ ere told by 
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Krishna, in his precepts, that a man’s own religion, though contrary 
to, is better than, the faith of another, let it be ever so well followed. 
“ It is good to die in one’s own faith, for another’s faith bearetU 
fear.” — Geeta, pp. 48, 49. 

On this we had proposed to have avoided offering even a single 
observation, but it is impossible to refrain from inquiring, why, sup- 
posing that the time of Krishna must necessarily be fictitious, his 
person and history may not also have been a mere invention ? Why 
prove that he must have existed in India contemporaneously with the 
Christians, who must, consequently, have been aware of the imposition, 
and against whom it could not, therefore, have been used in argu- 
ment? And why should t.he invention of the antidote be delayed for 
upwards of six hundred years after the introduction of Christianity, 
the growth of which it is assumed to have been so well calculated to 
check ? To reply to these questions might, however, lead to a dis- 
cussion on points which it is^not our wish to provoke, and we there- 
fore refrain from entering into their consideration. 


TO INIS — FROM THF, SPANISH.' 

I. 

What shall I compare thee to ’ 

Moonlight ’ — that will never do ! 

That is tranquil, — thou art never 
Cairn for oin* half hour ; — for ever 
Restless, reckless, thoughtless, ranging;— 

The moon is one whole month in changin'^ ! 

II. 

What shall I compare thee to ? 

Sunbeams? — No! though one of two, 

I grant thou hast stolen— hea\ en knows how ! — 
To diadem thy beauteous brow : — 

But thou art not of them — for lliey 
Shine on our earth (sometimes) a day 1 

III. 

What shall I compare thee to ? — 

I have it! yes ! alas how true I 
Tliou art that radiance on the sea 
Tliat beautiful— how murderously — 

Smiles and shines, while snares and death 
Lurk its brilliant rays beneath ! 


* From * Friendship's Oflfering.* 
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LETTER FROM A GERMAN PROTESTANT TO THE BISHOP OF 

CHESTER ON HIS LATE SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS.' 

Holy men, I thoii(cbt ye, 

Upon my soul, iwo reverend cardinal virtues ; 

But 

Take heeil, for heaven’s sake take heed, lest at once 
The burden of my sorrows fall u)K)n ye. 

SlIAKSPEARE’S Hf.NRY Vlll. 

Strangers to the conflict which religion has excited in so en- 
lightened a country as Great Britain, we would not have addressed 
the following humiile remonstrance to your Lordship, had it not been 
evident that the result of the discussion on the Catholic claims, so 
far from being a subject of grief to the Catholics of Ireland, is rather, 
with the exception of a short interval of irritation, a subject of tri- 
umph and of joy, if the Catholics are really the bigots which you, 
and those on the same side of the question, maintain them to 
be. Such, at least, is the impression which the discussion in 
th^ House of I.ords has produced on the small number of fanatics 
of that religion amongst ns ; and if it be true that doctrines, repug- 
nant to humanity and good sen.se, may injure a religious profession 
in public opiriioFj, as much as the most horrid crimes, our grief 
will not allow us to conceal that, in like manner as St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day is constantly held up to Catliolics, the fanatical speeches 
in favour of intolerance, pronoimced by many of our English brethren, 
may now be held up to us. 

We cannot seriously believe, wo dare not even suspect, that 
it wa.s the real intention of your Lordship to vilify the Protestant 
religion, to exhibit it in the most odious aspect, to dishonour it, 
by pretending that from the moment it was deprived of its riches, and 
of the monopoly granted to it by Government, that moment it would 
totter to its base. No, my Lord, such was not your intention ; 
and we doubt not, when you have dispassionately reflected on the 
ill consequences of your language to your religious brethren ; when 
you consider that, inadvertently, no doubt, you have put into the 
hands of the Catholics the same arms with which we so victoriously 
fought them in the sixteenth century; and that your speech is, 
word for word, the same with the doctiines so successfully refuted by 
us at the commencement of the Reformation: if you should deign 
to reflect on the incalculable evil of such doctrines professed by 
the Apostles of our belief, on the disgust and horror they inspired, 
and on the false light they throw on the Reformation, we doubt not 
that your Lordship, settiug an example of apostolic humility, will 
hasten to cure, by a solemn recantation, the deep wounds inflicted 


Speech on the Catholic (Question, delivered on the 17tli of May, 1825. 
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by your language on our cause. We have, in vain, endea- 
voured to distinguish in your speech between the statesman and 
the divine. With what joy would we not have seized on every op- 
portunity of attributing to the troubled foresight of the one, what was 
directly opposed to the evangelical charity of the other ! But all 
our efforts to apply this corrective to the disastrous night of the 17th 
of May have been in vain ; and we dare not attempt, before the tri- 
bunal of present and future times, a task which is evidently beyond 
human power. A few considerations will convince you of the tiuth 
of this. 

That part of Europe, wl ich my Lord Colchester confusedly calls 
the Continent, consists of various countries, — of France, Austria, 
Prussia, the Low Countries, Switzerland, &c., each having a different 
form of government. This distinction, which is no great novelty to 
us, becomes, however, of great importance, when my Lord Colchester 
speaks in such language as the following : — “ You have been asked,” 
said his Lordship, “ to look at the Continent, but the summary 
manner which is there employed in instituting a process against any 
one, renders tliis comparison inapplicable to England. In countries 
where the sovereigns are despotic, any danger wdiich presents itself 
is easily repressed, and the suprenre power thus defeats the projects 
of disloyalty.”'^ 

Amidst so many strange theories, religious and political, collected 
that night, this assertion might probably have passed unnoticed ; it 
embraces tw'o distinct points : a fact, and a deduction from that fact. 
It belongs to posterity and his fellow'-citizons to judge a Peer of 
England, whoso opinion, in other w'ords, amounts to this : — “ You 
are placed, iny Lords, in the alterrralive of choosing either liberty 
without toleration, or toleration without liberty.” It is not for us to 
inquire w hich horn of so odious a dilemma will please the enlightened 
portion of the British public ; but it is our part to maintain that the 
base of this gothic edifice is entirely imaginary ; that it is very er- 
roneous to say, that in all the countries of the Continent where the 
two religions are equally tolerated, a pr’oeess may be instituted 
against any one in a mminarij manner ; and that it is still more er- 
roneous to confound all the governments of the Continent under 
one form, as there is not the smallest pretext for terming the go- 
vernments of the liOW’ Countries and Switzerland despotic. If bis 
Lordship would previously devote himself to the study of a few 
foreign languages, to enable him to judge more correctly respecting 
systems of government and countiies, w'e would invite him to make 
a tour on the said Continent ; but if he will not take this trouble, we 
should be very loath to give such adAuce, lest, on his return to England, 
he bi'ingback notions similar to tho.se lie collected in Italy, and after- 
wards unlolded in one of those leai’iicd speeches which astonished all 
Europe. VV e should also fear lest the same weakness of memory, 


^ Vide ^ Courier/ May 18. 
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that attributed to Bossuet^ a funeral oration which is the glory of 
Massillon, two men completely opposed in genius and character, 
would injure that clearness which is so necessary in the classifica- 
tion of facts, and that, on his return home, his Lordship would con- 
found all that passed in different countries, under the general name 
of “ the Continent.” Having, therefore, no hope of converting my 
Lord Colchester to the belief, tliat there are different forms of go- 
vernment on the Continent, wo shall here quietly content ourselves 
with certifying that, as respects ourselves, at least, the fact is well 
known. 

Wc shall go yet further, and assure your Lordship that it is 
equally certain England is not the only country which has had to main- 
tain religious struggles, both furious and bloody, in less enlightened 
ages ; and that it is only in the speeches of the friends of intoler* 
ance in England, that, to our surprise, we have found such a distinc- 
tion employed as an argument, having till now been constantly 
taught that no country has been agitated by religious wars so long 
and fatal as those of Germany. When all submitted, almost without 
a struggle, to Henry VI I L, Charles V. was fighting and dragging cap- 
tive the princes of the Reformation ; we had imagined, in short, 
that the thirty years’ war was, in its kind, a period of unparalleled 
calamity. 

.These historical truths being once established, it is evident that if 
arguments taken from the past should influence a statesman in a 
more enlightened age, and justify the intolerant and jealous rigour of 
his opinions, it is rather in Germany and the Low Countries than 
in England, that sentiments so repugnant to humanity may be ac- 
counted for by that political necessity which Milton, in the mouth 
of his Satan, calls the Tyrant's plea. In fact, my Lord, the very 
origin of the greatness of the houses of Hohenzollern and Orange is 
owing to the Reformation, as the preponderance of the imperial 
court arose from the devotedness of the Catholics. Yet, if a mi- 
nister or statesman, in either of these countries, should emit an into- 
lerant sentiment, or call the Catholics papists, or the Reformed 
heretics, he would not only be excluded from the counsels of his sove- 
reign, but overwhelmed with contemj)t by all enlightened persons of 
his creed ; and if by chance there existed so mad a law as to render 
it indispensable on every [)uhlic servant to declare, in his oath of fide- 
1 ity, his belief in the Eucharist, the worship of saints and images, 
or in similar dogmas, — and any statesman should seriously wish to 
re-establish or defend such relics of barbarism, he would be thought 
mad, and looked upon in the same light as a physician who refused 
to bleed his patient, lest the mass of his blood should be for ever 
after diminished, becatise formerly such was believed to be the 


^ According to Lord folchestcr, it was Bossuct who pronounced the fu- 
neral oration of Louis XIV. Vide * The Courier,’ May 18, But there i. uu 
end to liifl blunders ; vide bis ‘ Opinions on Italy,* 

Oiiental thaldf Vot,^, F 
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effect of bleeding. There is not a village in Gettnany, whew such 
a man would be allowed to exercise his profession. 

From these considerations, wc feel it impossible, to our great 
regret, to ascribe to the statesman a language which we are very 
unwilling to attribute to the minister of the altar. But such a deluge 
of church petitions, — those deans, archdeacons, and canons, who, 
unsupported, came up to the House of Peers, as suppliants in favour 
of intolerance, — all this, unfortunately, leaves no doubt on our minds 
as to the motive of such scandals to Christianity. 

We know, my Lord, what the priests did in Egypt and in an- 
tient Home ; we know that, misled by the same intolerance, they have 
been seen lighting the fires of the Inquisition ; we, unfortunately, 
know also the history of Calvin, and of Henry VIII. in his religious 
capacity ; but we had hoped the time was past when similar out- 
rages could be perpetrated in the face of civilized Europe ; we had 
hoped, my Lord, that the mere force of the ridicule to which a man 
is exposed who shows himself so zealous for the good of his country 
in a cause which is evidently that of his purse — the indelible ridicule 
attached to those pretended pleaders for the public good, vulgarly 
termed pro domo sud, would have bad the effect of stopping the 
torrent. 

It is notorious, that if French or Austrian clergymen had ven- 
tured in the present times, to present petitions to their govern- 
ments, in order to deprive dissenters of the political privileges belong- 
ing to them as citizens, the voice of public indignation would have 
done justice to the impudence of the demand. It is with feelings of 
profound regret, therefore, that we have witnessed the Reformation 
commit a scandal which Catholicism would no longer venture to per- 
petuate ; and we beseech your Lordship to reflect o*rthe consequences 
of so great a misfortune, persuaded that, whatever may be your 
attachment to your country, it cannot, as a clergyman, render you 
indifferent to the peril and the defamation to which you have volunta- 
rily exposed, by your language, that Reformation of which you 
ought to be one of the firmest supports. In examining your fatal 
speech, we shall pass lightly over the diction and the arrange- 
ment. Doubtless, we regret that your Lordship s memory should 
.have been loaded with poetical extracts so ill selected ; and our 
regret is the greater as, in your illustrious country, its great orators 
have particularly distinguished themselves by the elegance of their 
quotations ; witness the speeches of its Burkes, its Pitts, its Foxes, 
its Sheridans, and its Cannings, which are not only adorned with 
recollections of the classic authors, hut also with their finest pas- 
sages. 

In examining the quotations scattered in your Lordship’s speech, 
we think it would not have been surprising if your learned col- 
lea^ies, impatient at such a selection, had exclaimed, in the words 
of Queen Catharine— 


0, good my Lord, no Latin I 
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For your own sake we deplored the fxo gntture frumant, which 
it has pleased your Lordship to quote, and which we have no desire 
to remember j and we would have preferred, for the sake of elegant 
Latinity, that in place of the hie fens et origo malorunif you had 
recollected the njuch purer verse of Horace to the same purport— 

Hoc fonte defivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit. 

We were not particularly struck at the comparison of the rat with 
despotism asleep, and still less so with the humorous meta])lior 
applied to your opponents. 

Were tho subject less grave, and your Lordship’s person less vene- 
rable, we should boldly apply to these and other passages the humili 
sermone tabernas ; and we maintain that the character of the orator, 
and above all that of the subject, imperiously demanded a more ele- 
vated style, and figures more chaste and select. 

But our grief shall not render us unjust, and we are ready to 
admit the apology you may offer to the lovers of true eloquence, 
as to the oratorical defects of your speech. We frankly avow that it 
would be unjust to make this a cause of individual reproach. We 
know, with all Europe, that the want of eloquence in the.clergy of the 
most eloquent nation of modern times, and the absence of literary 
genius from that class, belongs, as it would appear, much less to indi- 
viduals than to the side of the House which you occupy. Indeed, 
my Lord, if England commands all the markets of Europe, by the 
abundance of her capital, and the excellence of her productions, she 
sways, in our times, in a much higher degree, the taste of Europe 
by her literature. Not only her poets, but all her illustrious prose 
writers, are translated into all languages ; and what is still more 
remarkable, these translations, although excellent, are less read 
within these few years, in proportion as the works in the original 
have been printed and circulated in various shapes, in all parts of 
Europe. 

Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, Moore, Robertson, Hume, Adam 
Smith, and many others, are almost as deeply studied on the Con- 
tinent as in England itself. There is not a well-educated man, a 
contemporary of the great men, who have raised the English tribune 
to a rank with that of Greece, whose memory could not supply him 
with many parts of those eloquent speeches, the glory of the present 
and preceding reigns. 

There is one branch of English literature, however, which affords 
no supply to the growing demand for its productions. From the 
time of Dr. Blair ^ and the amusing gossip of Bishop Burnett, Eu- 


^ Somewhat inappropriately quoted, being a Scotch clergyman, between 
whom and the English clergy there is a vast difference, both in pay and 
in labour. Heaven grant the time may soon come when Christianity shall be 
left to the unbought support of its houest ministers, and some of these will 
never be wanting.— T r. 
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ropean editors and translators have been unable to discover any re- 
markable work proceeding from the pen of a churchman. 

It shocks us to admit the supposition of some Catholic writers, 
who maintain that this invincible sterility is a natural conse- 
quence of the barrenness of our creed ; your Lordship would, no 
doubt, much rather account for it by referring to the numerous 
domestic cares to which the lives of reverend prelates are conse- 
crated; their political labours in the House; and, above all, the 
government of their vast estates. 

Between an alternative so little favourable to the Reformation, 
and another more comfortable and rational, you will, doubtless, 
prefer the latter, and say with Horace — 

— Au, h?ec aiiimos aruso et cura pcculi 

(Juin Seniel imbuerit, speramus carinina fingi 
Posse linendacedro et levi servanda cupresso? 

Putting aside, therefore, the examination of your speech, as re- 
gards taste and eloquence, we shall merely offer to your Lordship a 
few observations on its principal arguments, particularly so far as 
they aie injurious to the honour, the glory, and even to the well-being 
of Protestantism ; wc shall deny nothing that has been advanced, 
and take for granted every thing you have admitted. 

The first thing that strikes us in your Lordship’s speech, is its 
strange charge with respect to the lay peers of the House. Is there, 
then, any thing blameable in those peers watching over the security 
of their possessions ; or that they esteem the guarantee of this se- 
curity to be the free enjoyment, by bis Majesty’s subjects, of the 
same rights and privileges ? Has the danger occurred to your Lord- 
ship of the strange admission that has escaped you — that the mini- 
sters of the altar cling, with the self-same tenacity, to their comfort 
upon earth ? Do you think that the Protestants of all Europe, nay, 
of the most bigotted and ignorant of any parish* church in England, 
will not remember, that at the very time when you thus spoke, the 
Catholic Bishops of the Galilean church, with rare wisdom, suppres- 
sed in the ritual of their king’s coronation, every thing exclusive in 
favour of the clergy ? and will they not contrast with tliis the mortal 
fury of a Protestant Bishop in defence of the exclusive privileges of 
his own body ? The riches of the French clergy has done much 
injury to its illustrious members ; injustice has not spared them ; but 
we know, nevertheless, that the poor of France, where there were 
no poor rates to burthen the richer class, were maintained solely 
by the unbounded liberality of the clergy. Can it, then, bo very 
edifying to find, in a Piotestant Bishop, such an attachment to the 
perishing and corrupting goods of this world ? 

Your charge is followed by a still more extraordinary argu- 
ment : “ Since it is a question of right, what matters it,” says your 
Lordship, “ whether the Catholics amount to five or six millions ?” 
And you say this at the same moment while maintaining that there 
is no political right which may not be modified on the ground of 
expediency. If this latter hypothesis, therefore, be true, how can the 
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mirabCT be indiffertnt, and with what justice can you reproach your 
adversaries with showing its importance ? 

It is possiWe that the study of dogmatic and particularly exclu- 
sive theology may leave no time for the study of mathematics; 
but your Lordship will allow those who respect the latter science, 
to attach some importance to numbers, A mathematician would 
tell you, that if, in two countries, each of which is inhabited by 
twenty millions of inhabitants, there should be in the one only 
live dissenters, and in the other five millions; and if the question 
which occupies us were in agitation there, the reasons for tlio 
government of the country acceding to the demand would bo as 
1* Lordship’s horror at modern civilization 

lead you so far as to attack the mathematical spirit of our age, of 
which it is so jealous ? 

This objection to numbers, is followed by your truly paternal ob- 
servations in favour of the reforms to be introduced in Ireland. 
We think them all excellent, and would be very far from applying 
to them the celebrated lines of Shakspeare in the mouth of perse- 
cuted virtue, and applied to Cardinal Wolsey : — 

“ lie was never, 

But where he meant to luin, pitiful.” 

These observations of your Lordship are concluded by an indirect 
attack on the diffusion of knowledge among the lower classes, 

“ No,” say you in nearly the following terms, ^ “ the Irish peasant, 
overwhelmed with his own private distresses, would have remained 
ignorant of the restrictions imposed by law on those of his persua- 
sion, and would for ever have remained ignorant of them, had it 
not been for the deep machinations of the Catholic Association.” 
AVe could have wished, never to have read this passage ; we 
should have doubted its authenticity, but it has been repeated in 
all the journals, and nearly in the same terms. How is it possible, 
that a Protestant Bishop should publicly avow his opposition to 
the circulation of any species of knowledge or truth whatsoever? 
Is it not among the most sacred duties of your profession to main- 
tain the contrary? and what shall we say to all the bloodshed, the 
calamities, und the struggles of three centuries, since the doctrine 
of your Lordship is so perfectly in harmony with that of our adver- 
saries of the fifteenth century ? 

We really do not know Avhat to think of your opinions; and 
unless your words have a different meaning from that which their 
iiatural constniction would express, the zealous friends of the lie- 
formation have some reason to fear lest your Lordship's object be 
the undermining and destruction of the Protestant religion. Indeed, 
my Lord, a little more, and you would have gone so far as to say 
that thirty or forty Catholic members in the House of Commons 
w'ould be sufficient to overturn the Protestant church ; and you con- 


< Vide ‘ The Courier/ 
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elude with a still more strange assertion^ that Providence will protect 
the Protestant faith only so long as the English church performs 
its duty ; that is, so long as it is exclusive and intolerant. 

But we solemnly protest against such a conclusion. We declare 
that it does not depend on the English bishops to direct, in this irian- 
ner, tlw designs of Providence ; and whether they do their duty or 
not, the Cause of the Reformation will not the less maintain itself 
in England, as in every other nation where it has once been diffused. 
It is unjust, and a libel on our faith, thug to assert that its safety, in 
England, or elsewhere, depends on the riches or prosperity of any 
set of clergy whatever. So long as there is a Bible to be read, truly 
pious men to preach its doctrines, and the gift of reason to direct 
us, the Reformation will have no cause to fear the thirty Catholic 
members ; although much may be apprehended from the scandal and 
disgust produced in some weak, though well-meaning, minds, by the 
outrageous speeches of its pretended friends. In taking leave of this 
painful examination, we may add, that our teachers of morals will be 
surprised at the doctrine of your Lordship, that every oath is obli- 
gatory, and that, consequently, a man who had taken an oatli of 
assassination is bound to fulfil it. 

Do, my Lord, w'e beseech you, re-peruse your speech, which has 
given so much pain to every enlightened Protestant ; summon to your 
aid your own reflections, and every virtuous feeling, in order, that 
by an honourable recantation, you may settle our agitated minds ; 
establish our doctrines, w'hich have been so compromised; and heal 
our charity, which has been so wounded. 

In the mean time, it becomes us, on our part, to leave no doubt 
respecting our sentiments. Although obscure, it is not on our talents 
that we rest our hopes of being read ; our subject is too grave, and 
of too much importance for the cause of the Reformation in general, 
to permit us to think that this little tract can remain unknown and 
should we attribute sentiments to our fellow- worshippers, in which 
they do not acquiesce, they will not fail in solemnly disavowing 
them. 

We decldre then, my Lord, that if we know the sentiments and 
doctrine of the enlightened part of the numerous Protestant popu- 
lation of Germany, there is not one among them who would refuse 
to sign the following declaration : — 

“ That all the pious dissenters from the Catholic church in Ger- 
many have })ut up their prayers to heaven, that the good work 
begun by the House of Commons might be finished, and that the 
stain of persecution and intolerance might be for ever effaced from 
the annals of the Reformation ; that such are their sentiments, 
founded on an intimate knowledge of their religion, abstracted from 
any other consideration, or any feeling of fraternal solicitude in 
favour of the Catholics ; moreover, considering that the niajority df 
the European states are of a different creed, — humanity, sympathy, 


It was originally published in french.— ‘T r. 
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ami religious affection , all demand it of them as a sacred duty^ not 
to lose sight of the coDsideratiou that their fellow-worshippers may 
suffer, sooner or later, in a greater or less degree, from every intole- 
rant doctrine they may profess ; for how can they claim for them- 
selves an equality of political rights, as foiuuled on reason and 
justice, if it is shown, that wherever they have the power, they are 
equally guilty of that hatred and hostility so contrary to the pre- 
cepts of our Saviour ; that they regard it as an abominable profana- 
tion to make the house of Qod a conventicle, a den of conspiracy 
against their neighbour in general, and more particularly against 
Christians, their brethren that they disclaim, as foreign to their 
faith and morals, the errors, the false doctrines, and injurious ex- 
pressions, brought forward by self-interested men, in defence of a 
cause which is not that of Protestantism, under the hypocritical 
pretence of serving God and religion; and they can only fully 
account for the existence of such an evil, by referring it to that Pro- 
vidence who permits the plague to devastate the finest countries of 
the world ; the most fondly-cherished objects to be snatched from 
our arms by an untimely death ; and the finest characters of our 
species to be occasionally disfigured by traits of weakness or cru- 
elty. They, therefore, think that such a terrible phenomenon, in a 
country, in other respects, whicli is the honour, the glory, and the 
model of civilization,— has been permitted, as a lesson of humility to 
us as men and as Christians." 

Such, be assured, my Lord, are the sentiments of all our pious 
brethren ; and if it had been possible for us to have {)resented a 
petition to Parliament, it would have at least equalled, in point of 
numbers and disinterestedness, that of the chapel of Charlotte- 
street. 

But, although time flies swiftly, a few hours may still remain 
for removing from your consecrated head the greatest of mis- 
fortunes. An illustrious warrior was above the baseness of dis- 
simulation, and we thank liim for it ! He has shown you the 
road in which you are walking ; ’ he has pronounced the fatal 
word, and that word, my Lord, invites to battle andHb bloodshed. 
We would have thought, that, warned by such a speech, every cler- 
gyman would have shrunk back with horror; and that, however he 
might have been induced from other considerations, he would not 
have dared to enter on a career which might terminate in bloods 
shed — in Christian blood] he would not have dared, we repeat, to 
assist in inflicting evils on our age, which, we had ho;)ed, were for 
ever banished from Christendom! If the inflexible rigour of the 
law should, nevertheless, fall on only one victim in consequence of 
your speech, think, my Lord, what a frightful aspect would be pre- 
sented to our Protestant brethren, ^by the sight of your bloody robe ! 

tK 


^ The writer here, no doubt, nllucles to the practice of meeting in churches 
for getting up anti-Catholic petitions. — 

7 See speech of the Marquis of Anglesea, May 17. 
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But we here conclude our respectful remonstrances; for we are 
persuaded, that, enlightened by the opinion of every wise and bene- 
volent man in Europe, whose sentiments are all in accordance with 
the illustrious orators in the English Parliament who maintained 
the cause of knowledge and of toleration ; and, above all, enlight- 
ened by the dictates of your own better feelings, your Lordship will 
not hesitate to make a sacrifice of self at the shrine of your high 
vocation, and thus remove those evils which would prove a subject of 
grief and shame to the whole of Protestant Europe. 

An Inhabitant of tub Banks or the Rhine. 


TfIK mother’s grief. — BY THE REV. T. DALE. 

{from * Friendship's Offering') 

To mark the sufierii^gs of the babe 
lliat cannot sneak its woe; 

To see tlie inmnt tears g\ish fortli, 

Yet know n(»t why they How ; 

To meet the meek uplifted e\(‘ 

That fam would ask ridief, 

Vet can but tell of agou\, — 

This is a mother’s grief! 

Tlu'oiigh dreary days and darker nights 
To trace the march of death ; 

To hear the hunt and fiequont sigh, 

The quick and shortened breath ; 

To watcli the last dread strife draw' near, 

And pray that struggle brief, 

Tliough all is ended with its close, — 

This is a mother's grief! 

To see in one short hour decay’d 
ITe hope of future years ; 

To feel how vain a father’s prayers, 

ITovv vain a mother’s tears ; 

To think the cold grave now must close 
O’er what was once the cliief 
Of all the treasured joys on earth, — 

This is a mother’s grief ! 

Yet, when the first wild throb is past 
Of anguish and despair, 

To lift the eye of faith to heaven, 

And think, “ my child is there 
This best can diy the gushing tears, 

Tliis yield the heart relief ; 

Until the Christian's pious hope 
O’ercomes a mother’s grief ! 
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Although the merits of this work would not entitle it to a mo- 
ment's attention, two circumstances induce us to bestow on it a short 
notice. It professes to be the ‘ Memoirs of a Native of India,' 
written by himself, and clothed in an English dress by a person 
familiar, from personal experience, with the language and manners 
of the East. Secondly, the translator or editor states, in the pre- 
face, that “ his Indian friends will be able to confirm the truth of 
many of the leading details, because they must discover allusions to 
real facts which have taken place, to their own knowledge, in our 
Eastern empire." These two things combined tend to give the stamp 
of reality to the scenes and occurrences, linked together in the form 
of personal narrative. The experienced novel reader will readily 
guess that the first is no better than a very old contrivance to 
give a factitious interest to the work. We should not have quar- 
relled much with this stale stratagem, if it had been conducted with 
any kind of art and judgment. For, why should not the East as 
well as the West have its Jedediah Clieshbothams and Dr. Dryas- 
dusts ^ but this, at least, may be justly exa< ted, that every such 
personage gratuitously thrubting himself upon the stage should piny 
ids part well. In tliis ca^e, unfortuuaiely, they take up parts wldch 
they are [)erfectly unqualified to support, aud produce monsters such 
as never were seen in the East. ‘ Panduiang Hari,' the pretended 
auto-biographer, is an exotic who never could have .sprung up in that 
soil. He is merely a European with his face blackened, and dis- 
guised in the native garb ; an Englishman awkwardly mimicking the 
language, and bedaubing his assumed character with the vices of the 
Hindoo. 

If fiction he ever entirely innocent, there can, at least, be no ques- 
tion that it is not so when employed to the injury of others. What 
should be said, then, of the author of this work, who invents imagi- 
nary characters for the purpose of portraying themselves and their 
countrymen in the most odious colours ? These vile caricatures he 
gives out as real pictures painted by the people themselves, and lays 
them as such before the British public, w^ho are the sovereigns and 
guardians of the happiness of that people ; and as, for the most part, 
W’e can ordy see them through the medium of written descriptions, 
the person wdio avails himself of that medium to distort our vision, 
and by fiction render this distant people hateful in our eyes, is 
surely guilty of a fraud of no ordinary magnitude and criminality. 

In a similar case, that of the ‘ Temple of Gnidus’ introduced as a 
pretended translation from a Greek manuscript, Kousseau obsen'ed, 

II faut detacher du public instniit, de.s multitudes des lecteurs 
simple et credule, a qui I’histoire du manuscript, narree par un au- 
teur grave avec un air de bonne foi, en a. reellement impose, et qui 
out bu sans craint dans une coupe dc forme antique le poison, dont 
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ils se seraient au moin d^ficS) s’il leur eut ei6 presente dans une vase 
moderne.” In the same manner, those who would listen with die- 
trust to the invectives of a foreigner against the character of a people, 
may drink them in with unsuspicious ears when they proceed from 
the lips of a Native. But in this case, the great redeeming quality 
of the work is its utter stupidity. The illusion is never kept up for 
a stn^e moment. The reader is never allowed to forget that the 
speaker is an Englishman in masquerade. Though he assumes va- 
rious characters, his own voice and sentiments still betray his iden- 
tity, notwithstanding the various disguises which he attempts to piit 
on. There is consequently no real delineation of character ; the per- 
sonages differ from each other only in the merest externals, but are 
in the main points still the same. The Musulman swears hy Allah,'’ 
and the Hindoo by “ the holy cow they commit a greater or less 
number of frauds and murders ; but, generally speaking, they are all 
equally villains, alike destitute of humanity or good faith; and, 
strange to tell, in a land sunk in superstition, usually devoid of any 
sentiment of religion ! These unnatural personages 4ipj)ear even to 
have a profound contempt for their own prejudices, their own customs 
and constitutions, and an equally profound adoration of all that be- 
longs to the “ Toope (Topee) Wallas.” The author, who falls into 
such absurdities, was evidently not born to paint “ the hues of many- 
coloured life;” he has no faculty of disembodying his mind and 
transmigrating into the spirit of his hero. He cannot bathe his ima- 
gination in the ocean of circumstances that surround him, and feel 
the waves and currents of passion and prejudice by which he is pro- 
pelled, A mere spectator on the shore, he looks down upon the natives 
of India as upon inhabitants of another element; and as one of the 
rulers of the land, a dweller in upper air, he regards with the most 
supercilious contempt the swinish multitude” grovelling below. It 
does not once enter into his mind that they may view him through 
an inverted telescope, by wliich, in their eyes, the magnitude of his 
own virtues, and their own vices, may appear the reverse of what 
they appear to him He cannot conceive but they must have for him 
tlie same admiration, and for themselves the same contempt, which 
engross his own narrow mind. To give a few instances of what we 
mean 

The hero of the tale, as a matter of course, one of the most respect- 
able characters in it, is made to commence his career by cheating 
his servants out of their pay, and his master out of his money at the 
same time. His friend, a carcoon or fellow-secretary, whom he con- 
sulted, told him “ it would be a good plan to get Sawunt Rao Ma- 
haraj (their chief) to grant you some to pay these fellows, and yon 
can keep it youreelf. It will occur to the reader (says he) that I had 
now been some years with Sawunt Rao, and having been gradually 
initiated in Mahratta roguery, it will not be matter of surprise that 
I entered into this scheme with true Hindoo delight.” This self-con- 
demnation from a Mahratta and a Hindoo ! But it agrees very well 
with the author’s opinion expressed in the preface, that “ from the 
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r!\)ah to iho ryot, with the intermediate grades, the natives of 
iudia, are ungrateful, insidious, cowardly, unfaithful, and revenge- 
ful/’ As a proof of the latter, he makes his fictitious Hindoo speak 
of his Mahratta spirit of revenge burning within him.” (p. 140.) 
With equal fidelity of description arid good taste, he makes another 
of his personages, Fuzl Khan, who boasts of being a true Musul- 
inan,” repeat con amore the moat arrant abuse of the dirty Moham- 
medans.’ (vol. ii. p. 40.) At another place, the natives of an inde- 
jrendent territory are made to lament the prospective introduction of 
British rule, because of its vast superiority to their own system. 
One is made to say, there would then be no fees, no fines, no bar- 
gaining with soucars and bankers, to keep the coombies [cultivators] 
eternally in their books. Wc must not flog them, and torture, after 
the manner of our fathers, those who are obnoxious to us.” Thus 
extortioners and oppressors are made to depict their own cruelty in 
the most revolting colours; native tyrants about to be put down, 
extol the comparative happiness the country will enjoy under their 
British conquerors. Criticism would he thrown auay on a writer 
who, in almost every page, so grossly oiitiages tiuth and nature. We 
shall proceed, tlieiefore, to give merely an outline of the story, with- 
out stopping to remark on the monstrosities with which he has filled 
up the canvass. 

The hero of it, Pandurang Hari, who professes to Avrite his own 
memoirs, picks himself up romantically enough at the age of four 
years wallowing in the mud, under the hoofs of a troop of bullocks 
and horses. His deliverers from this perilous situation recognise him 
to be “ a true Hindoo,” from a i-ed mark on his forehead, for he 
could give ro account of himself. What particular caste he means 
by that of “ a true Hindoo” we Know not; but he tells us imme- 
diately after, thinking that explanation enough, “ had I been of a 
different caste than I w as, that of a Choomar or Sudra, for example, 
I should have been left to starve.” His red mark and true Hindoo- 
ship, however, stand him in good stead. He falls into the hands of 
Sawunt Rao Gopal Rao, one of Ilolkar’s cliieftains, by whom he is 
so very kindly treated, that he begins to look upon himself as one of 
the Rao’s sons. As a proof of the early distinction he enjoyed, he 
received his education till his sixteenth year, from the “ mahouhut,’* 
or elephant-driver, who taught him to read and write. Then having 
made “ considerable proficiency in his studies,” under so respectable 
a tutor, he enters upon public busiqpss, by assisting his benefactor’s 
chief carcooUf or clerk, to sort out and direct despatches. He soon 
after became a sort of deputy-carcoon himself, and took care, 
with-“ true Mahratta roguery,” to mulct those well who sought an 
audience of bis master. One petitioner of this kind having failed to 
obtain redress, threatened to be avenged of the deceitful carcoon, and 
for this purpose proceeds to a tree, wdiilher it was his custom to 
breathe the fresh air in the cool of the evening. Pandurang seeing 
an armed man approach with a threatening aspect, climbed up quietly 
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and conceafed himself among the branches of tho tree, where he 
overheard the following soliloqny, in a low murmurihg tone ; 

“ Not here ! I am too early. I can wait till he comes. I know my informa- 
tion is correct, lie comes here every evening to meditate some fresh villany 
no doubt. — Well ! as I could not obtain redress, and was plundered for at- 
tempting to assert my rights, this dagger, thanks to Ilanooman,' has given 
me vengeance. My enemy is quiet enough, unless he has met with a god 
on the wota bowiia (a deep well). Tliat young villain, Pandurang, shall 
keep Tulsajee company.” Tiiere he stopped, and I almost fell froin the 
branches of my refuge witli fear, wlien I discovered tins man to be no other 
than the petitioner who so handsomely rewarded me on his coming to de- 
mand justice of my master. Ills case, notwithstanding his bribes and 
the profuse way in which he distributed his nugif, (ready cash,) remained 
entirely neglected till that hour. Fancy may depict tlie fear I felt, and the 
breathless terror that came over me, when I reflected that the creaking of a 
branch, or the lustliug of a leaf, might betray me. The evening was still and 
silent as the grave. A cold perspiration stood on my forehead : the insect 
tliat fluttered arouiul me, whose w'ing at another time wmuld have been in- 
audible, seemed now to fill my ears witli its hum, so alive was I to the mi- 
nutest sounds. 

The situation is well conceived ; and we may here remark, that he 
has a great trick of getting up into trees and overhearing all manner 
of interesting secrets that may turn out to his advantage. Real per- 
sons are seldom so luckv. The di.vappointed suitor having .soon got 
tired of v\ ailing, went to a pepul tiee a slimt way oil, lliere buried tlie 
treasure of which he had rubbed bis enemy, and then went his way. 
When he was faiily gone, Pandurang came down and w^ent home in 
safety. He afterwards returned for the treasure, amounting to ttvo 
thousand rupees, which he had seen concealed, and then contrived 
to get the person he had de])rived*of it hanged, as, from the loss, he 
V as unable to ran.som his life. Pandurang, having concealed this 
twice stolen treasure under his mat, was himself again robbed of it 
by the head carcoon, called Goviiidah, who at the same time charged 
hi.s fellow “ carcoon ” with the minder of the original owner, Tulsajee. 
A.s the pi’obability of this charge was strongly corroborated by . the 
liangles and other ornaments belonging to the deceased, identified by 
Ill's son, Pandurang himself veiy narrowly escaped hanging. Though 
let off, he was dismissed fiom liis ollicial situation, and thereafter 
liecame clerk to a corps of five tliousaiul men, under another of 
Holkar’s chieftains. He then .set out for Indore, his capital, and we 
have the following description of a Mahratta army in marching 
trim : 

A Mahratta army consists in general of horse and foot of every neigh- 
bouring nation, religion, and costume. Ill truth, it makes ii very motley 
ajspearance, as it is under no discipline, and destitute of a regular uijiifonn. 
lew of the men in tlic same line, eitlier cavalry or infantry, have weapons 
of a like form. Some are armed with sword and sliield, others with matcli- 
locks or muskets ; some carry bows and arrows, otliers spears, lances, or 

* The name of an idol in the form of a raonke.v, 
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war*TOckets. Many are expert with the battle-axe, but the sabre is indis- 
pensable to all. The men in armour, of whom there are many to make up 
the variety, cut a very curious appearance. A helmet covers, not only the 
head and ears, but protects the shoulders. The body is cased in iron net- 
work, or in a thick quilled vest. They give tlie preference to a straight 
two-edged sword before the curved one used by the Persians and Arabs. 
They have no regular commanders, according to the rule of seniority. The 
principal officers are jmmnahdarSy some of whom command five tliou- 
sand horse; others, with the same title, but five hundred. Every rajah, 
prince, or leader, is responsible among the Mahrattas to the Peishwa, or 
nead of the empire, for his general conduct. lie pays tribute for his dis- 
trict, and attends when summoned with his quota of men, which is regulat- 
ed by his wealth and population. He is supreme in command over his 
corps, which is attached alone to him and to his fortunes, and adheres to 
whatever party he supports. Tlie Mahratta camps display a variety of 
standards and ensigns. Each chief is distinguished by his owm. lied is 
the prevailing colour, cut in the shape of a swallow’s tail, and decorated 
with zurree puttah (gold and silver tissue). 

They soon came in contact with the forces of Scindeali, who, in 
1801, had collected an army on the Nerbuddah to oppose the glow- 
ing strength of Jeswunt Rao. Holkar's party being miserably armed 
and equipped, were soon worsted, and, in the confusion of the fight, 
cut each other to pieces. Among the mortally w'ounded, was Pandu- 
rang’s benefactor, Sawunt Rao, who, before lie died, had sufficient con- 
sideration to direct a silver “ kurdoorah ” (or chain for the waist) to 
be taken from a box and given to him, which had been round hi.s body 
when he was found among the bullocks. Pandurang received, with 
tears of gratitude, this precious token, whiclr might enable him one 
day to find out his birth and parentage. 

In 1802, Holkar Jiaviiig again taken the field, gained an advan- 
tage over Scindeah, but failed in his object of getting the Peishwa 
into his power. Afterwards he entered into a confederacy with 
Scindeah and the Rajah of Berar, to compel the Peishwa to annul the 
treaty of Bassein, but their forces were opposed and cut to pieces by 
the English, in successive engagements. Pandurang, disheartened 
with the ill fortune of his party, abandoned the military life. While 
wandering about, in search of employment, he fell in with a g08.sein, 
or religious mendicant, one of a class who, by the profession of sanc- 
tity, and of inoi’tifying the fle.sh, draw largely upon the credulity and 
piety of the people. This gossein, calling himself “ Gabbage Gousla,” 
iiappens to be Pandurang’s uncle, al^ough the relationship between 
them is entirely unknown to botli. They agree to travel together 
as gosseins, to Poonah, where, however, they soon separate, after the 
elder of the two had contrived, as usual, to swindle the other out of 
his rupees. Before bringing these amiable kinsmen again in contact, 
let* us trace the history of the other up to this point. 

Gabbage Gousla’s real name was Giinput Rao, and he had a 
brother named Sevaje, (we suppose Sevajee,) both of whom were 
zumeendars in the rt^jaship of Satarah. Their estates lay contiguous 
;o each other, and Gunput began his course of villany by depriving 
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his brother of part of his property, through the corruption of li pun-' 
chayet. We may just stop to remark, that the punchayet is a favourite 
theme of abuse with this novelist, whose aversion to it is in proportion 
to his ignorance of the real nature of the institution. Had it been 
called by the name of a jury, Pandurang, with Hindoo title and 
English prejudices, would have lauded it to the skies. Now, each of 
the brothers had a son : that of the elder called Jeoba, that of the 
younger Mahadeo. It being proposed to betroth the former with a 
girl named Sagoonah, the daughter of a Nagga Brahmin, held in 
high estimation among the people on account of her caste, Guiiput 
endeavoured to thwart the match, and procure the honour of this 
alliance for his own son, Mahadeo. Having failed in this, 
he way-laid his brother and nephew, in order to murder them ; 
stabbed the former, and carried on the boy, then aged three or four 
years ; but, a party of men coming up at the instant, he had not time 
to make away with the child, in effecting his own escape, and threw 
him hastily among the feet of some bullocks which happened to be 
hard by, in the hope that they might trample him to death. The 
reader will perceive that this Jeoba turns out to be the famous Pan- 
durang Hari, who is picked up by the pursuers, and, after an interval 
of many years, has his identity established by means of the silver 
“ kurdoorah,” or chain, which had been girt round his loins at the time 
of the above adventure. However, both he and bis father were long 
supposed to be dead, as Gunput gave out, that while travelling 
together they had all been attacked by assassins, from whom he only 
had with difficulty escaped alive, severely wounded ; and, to give cre- 
dibility to this story, he had cut and maimed himself in different 
places. Nevertheless, the father of Sagoonah, the betrothed of the 
tiephew, thicatened to cause an investigation into the matter. Gun- 
put therefore took him off by poison; and as his wife thereupon be- 
came a suttee, he who shortened the days of her husband, and con- 
sequently of herself, describes the exultation with which he saw her 
horrid end : “ I saw the fire envelop her, and heard her shriek of 
death pierce through the red fierce flames, with inward delight, when 
I reflected that no one thing now stood in my way to thwart my 
projects ! 

His object was to place himself upon the musnud (or throne) of 
Satarah, to which his elder brother and his son, if they survived, had 
a preferable claim. Seeing, however, no hope of success, after 
wading his way so far through^lood, he took up the profession of 
sunyasee, or gossein ; and made his son reluctantly enter the same 
mode of life. The latter gives the following extraordinary account 
of his own initiation by one of that religious order, to whom they 
had recourse, who dwelt in a caverri in the midst of a thick jungle : — 

In one corner of the sunyasse’s cave was Gunputti the idol, large, with 
an elephant’s trunk ; and MaJuukOy and Parvati his wife, were carved in the 
rock immediately opposite. I concluded that the purport of my fatlier’s visit 
to this miserable fanatic, was as much to gain instruction as for security. 
Having eaten some rice, the old man began to mumble prayers in a sepul- 
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cliral tone; then to fall on the ground before the god, and keep dabbling 
in water. My father imitated liira with the utmost exagness, and made me 
follow the example. I was heartily glad when these numerous ceremo- 
nies, and their still more numerous genuflexions were ended, as the stones 
on which they were made I found painful enough to my bones. A dead 
silence now took place for a full hour : the old gossein first breaking it by 
crying out, as loua as his crazy voice would permit, “ Sudasheo'^!^^ and then 
desiring my father to say Bom Mahadeo. My father did all he was desired, 
and then they continued for another hour, calling out, one of them ‘ Suda- 
aheo,^ and the other, my father, roaring out * Bom Mahadeo,' until they 
were both exhausted. As soon as the gossein bad recovered a little he rang 
a small bell, trimmed his lamp, and bade us follow liim. We now entered 
an inner cell, where stood the figure of Siva,^ Tlie gossein desired us to do 
as we saw him do: this was to fall down nine times before the idol. 
This troublesome business being overj^and when I hoped there was notliiug 
more left for me to do, the old wretch presented us with a copper vessel 
filled with blood— whether human or not, 1 cannot say to this day. We 
were directed to take each of us a mouthful, and squirt it out into the idol’s 
face. My father obeyed with great gravity ; but when it came to my turn, 
1 was in such haste to get rid of the filthy moutliful, that I let the whole go, 
not into the face of the idol, but into the eyes of our preceptor. My father 
immediately felled me to the ground, apologizing a thousand times over to 
the gossein for my conduct. I yelled, cried, and begged , forgiveness, pro- 
mising to hit the mark better next time. My father was told to repeat the 
disgusting oblation sixteen times, and I was ordered to follow his example. 
I succeeded, from fear, in getting nearly through with the total number, in 
despite of my stomach’s repeated warnings. At last I was no longer able 
to subdue its rebellious impulses, and Siva received, not the contents of my 
mouth alone, but botli together. Indeed, nature had effected wonders iit 
enabling me to resist so long the horrid doses of blood, which would have 
disgust^ a tiger. Tlie gossein now set up a frightful yell ; and my father, 
to appease his wratli and satisfy liis own anger, once more levelled me witli 
the earth. Siva, the destroyer, had been defiled, and it became necessary 
for the sunyasse to puiify hisgodship : for this purpose, he fetched water' 
oil, sandal-wood, and red ochre, muttering a prayer between each applica- 
tion. Sundry cocoa-nuts were then offered, with prayers and meanings ; 
and after another hour spent in purifying the idol Irom the contamination 
1 had cast upon him, the sunyasse conducted us back to the outer apart- 
ment. He now produced a cauldron, lit a fire, and poured into the vessel 
water, blood, resin, oil, gliee, and rice ; he then sprinkled brimstone into 
the fire, the blue flame of which, shining upon his countenance, gave me .i 
full view of its cadaverous hideousness ; so horrible and ghastly a being tilf 
then I had never beheld. Terror crept coldly over me; my heart was 
chilled with a secret fear, and the hue given to the gossein’s face by the 
brimstone, impressed me with the idea^of his not being a creature of this 
world. Even my father's hardened countenance bore an expression, if not 
of terror, of awe, and wonder, at the sight. The sunyasse next produced a 
string made of horse-hair and fine cotton, which he dipped in his infernal 
cauldron, muttering blessings or curses, I could not tell which. He then, 
with a pair of tongs drawing it from the cauldron, bathed it in blood, diew 
it through bis toes, and tlicii soused it once more in the charmed pot, where 
he suffered it to remain about half an hour. Then taking off the cauldron, 


The name of au idol. 


^ The deitroyer. 
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he poured iu coiltents at the feet of Gunputti, leaving the .string at the bot- 
tom of the pot, \\hi^ he cut in two pieces, one longer than the other. After 
tins, he formed the sacred string worn by the Brahmins, gosseins, and many 
Hindoos. One of these strings was designed for my father, and one for 
myself. 

Though this story is pjut in the mouth of a Hindoo boy, cradled in 
the darkest gloom of superstition,, the autlior, with a singular perver- 
sity of taste and judgment, ni^es .him describe, with tlie sneering 
levity of a perfect sceptic, a ^ne that ought to have shaken his soul 
with terror. The cauldron, the ^ood, and all the infernal apparatus 
are at hand, but We want the spell of the enchanter ; and this collec- 
tion of monstrous stuff inspires the reader with nothing but disgust. 
To proceed with thq story: — the gosseins throughout the country 
being invited to Poonah to an entertainment given them by the 
Peishwah in gratitude for the birth of a son, Gunput repairs thither 
among the rest, and becomes the gooroo, or religious instructor, to 
the prime minister, Trimbuckjee Danglia. About this time he meets 
with his nephew, under the name of Pandurang Hari, whom he pil- 
lages, a.s before mentioned. They then, still ignorant of their near 
relationship, became both engaged in intrigues respecting Sagoonah, 
tlie betrothed of the nephew, who is also at Poonah, living with an 
aunt, to whose connexion with them they are equally strangers. The 
Peishwa having accidentally seen her, when passing throiigli the city, 
bills in love with her, and employs his prime minister to get her for his 
harem. She, though living in obscure poverty, without any male 
relative to protect her, viituously rejects the proffered honour, on 
account of the contract long previously formed between her and some 
hoy, (that is Pandurang,) of whom she can obtain no tidings whether 
he be alive or dead. The minister being also smitten with her 
charms, prefers his own suit to that of his master, and she indig- 
nantly threatens to make known his treachery. I'o prevent this dis- 
closure, Gunput Rao, his gooroo, is employed to make away with her, 
hut she is accidentally saved by Pandurang Hari, under whose pro- 
tection she then lives, both being still ignorant, however, that they 
aie betrothed to one another. Her sudden disappearance, and sup- 
posed death, being reported to the Peishwa, he resolves to punish her 
murderer; and Pandurang Hari, personating a magician, accuses the 
Kotwal, another horrid character, who is immediately trodden to 
death by an elephant, for u crime that was never committed at all. 

Trimbuckjee afterwards discovers that Sagoonah is still alive, and 
great part of the novel is occupied with the intrigues of him and 
Gunput Rao to get her. into their own possession. The latter revives 
the scheme of allying her with his son, that by thus seeming the in- 
terest of her uncle, a rich banker, he may smooth his way to the mus- 
nud of Sattarah. She, however, keeps aloof from his uncle, still shun- 
ing the attractions of wealth, a husband, and a throne, in the visionary 
hope of meeting the lost boy to whom she was contracted in her infincy. 
The same motive makes her reject the hand of Pandurang himself, 
under whose protection she is, not knowing that he is the destined 
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object, tllthough her affections strongly second l>is proposals. In this 
manner, this paragon of female honour and consttmcy wanders iVoin' 
place to place, or is carried against her will — from Poonah to Kaii- 
deish, from Kandeish to Asseerghur, and thence back to Guzerat — 
somctimei in the hands of her ardent lover, Pandurang ; at others, of 
the emissaries of his rival, Triiubiickjee ; but still preserves her vestal 
punty in spite of all the blandishments of love- and fortune. If tin; 
author has painted the one sex as devils in human shaj)e, has 
made the natives of India a sort of compensation, by making the other 
sex angels of perfection. 

We cannot follow the hero of the talft through all his many Avaii- 
derings, Avhich possess but little interest. He assumes the oHice of a 
))euij at 1'annah, and aids the escape of Triiiftuckjee Dauglia, cou- 
tined for the murder of a shastree, or negotiator, who was under the 
Knglish protection. Ho is then pressed into the Pindaree service, 
from which he takes the first opportunity to desert, Avith three or fom 
others. After this he is captured by the Bheels, and carricul into tlie 
cave of one of their chiefs, Avhich he is thus enabled to betray to the 
English. He also acts for some time as a AVukecUit Broach, Avhich 
afl'ords him op])ortunities of admiring the English system of juiis- 
prudcnce — admired only, avo believe, in fiction. To return to the 
progress of the main plot about the succession to the inusnud of Sa- 
tarah : The uncle of Pandurang having employed* two assa^sins tu 
(le.>patch him, he meets them on the road, gets into their confidence 
under another name, and they resolve to m«ake him a paitner in theii 
enterprize. In order to make him fully accpiainted Avith the nat\ire 
ol their plot, they take him into a secret cavern, the door of which 
slmts Avith a bolt from the outside. When lie has obtained from 
them all the information he could, he Avalks out, fixes the door, and 
leaves them there to perish of want, making the cavern re-echo Avitli 
the yells of despair. All this machinery of romance, Introduced Avith 
great abundance, instead of adding interest to the novel, merely 
serves to remind the reader the more frequently that it is^an absuid 
and idle fiction. At last, by means of a grain pjerchant at Indore, 
named Wanee, Pandurang obtains a hint Avdio is4iis father. Wanee 
is murdered next morning after this discoA^ery, by the emissaries of 
the Svitanic uncle ; which leaves Pandurang again in despair. He, 
liowcATr, accidentally falls in with some of his lather’s partisans at 
Satarah, Avho are forming a plot to raise him to the musnud, and 
joins their band. Their schemes are greatly aided by a mysterious 
Meg Merrilies sort of a personage, who leads him, in the character 
of her son, with a basket on his head, into the fortress of Satarah, 
Avhere his father has taken refuge. The venerable old man recog- 
nises him by the silver kurdoorah, placed round his loins in his 
infancy, Avhicli he produces. They then lay a plan to defeat the 
schemes of the atrocious Gunput, Avho disputed his elder brotlier’s 
right, by alleging him to he of spurious birth. They propose to refer 
the matter to arbitration, Avhich Gunput consented to, not believing 
tliat his brother’s only sou was alive, and theieforc coiifident of se- 
Oriaital Herald, FoL 8. G 
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curing I lie throne at least for his son Mahadeo. He chose the uncle 
•of Sagoonali, the^ich banker, as one of liis arbitrators, thinking him 
.secured in his interest by the intended match between his niece and 
Maliad(‘o. But Sevaje, the father of Pandurang, or, as he had been 
named in his childhood, Jeoba,* having found means to satisfy the 
uncle, that his son, to whom Sagoonah had been betrothed, was still 
alive, the prudent banker came over fo the other side, and the }mn- 
cliaj^t consequently decided against Gunput I?ao. This consum- 
mate villain seeing all his schemes of’ ambition blasted, and his bro- 
ther and nephew, Avhom* he thought to have destroyed, about to 
ascend the musnud, had at last rescoiuse to arms. After a desperate 
struggle he was foiled by the forces of his elder brother, with the as- 
sistance of the d^^igliSTij' under whose protectiftn the state w'as. Being 
about the same time detected in a conspiracy against the British 
{lower, ho was sentenced to he blown away from the mouth of a 
cannon. From this fatt* he only escapes, on condition that lie make 
a full confession of all his crimes, and he then condemned to per|ie- 
tual inijiHsonineut. Wiib this the tragic bi.>>tory closes, and i.5 (hen 
wound iip^'wiih tlm marriage of Paiidmang arid iSagooiiab, 'and the 
(piiet instalment of hi.s family on the musnud of Satarali. 

From the foregoing outline it will be evident, that the author bad 
abundant materials for making an interesting novel ; but, in bis 
bands, they are entirely barren of interest. He seems to lla^’e 
thotight that nothing more was necessary to keep up the reader’s at- 
tention than a quick succe.ssion of murders, frauds, and villainie-s, 
mirnculous escaj^es, and singular rencounters. But the mind soon 
g('ts accustomed to these things: it sees that the paper men arc only 
introduced to be killed, and ceases to grieve at their death. Be- 
sides, where there is not one respectable character among the Avliole 
who deserves to be lamented, their success or failure is a matter of 
perfect indifference. The reader can have no sympathy in the for- 
luiiea of a set of mean heartless unnatural miscreants, who have 
liardly a single redeeming virtue. He who could give this as a 
picture of the natives of India, or of any people, must know little of 
liuman nature, which in every country, even the most barren of vir- 
tue, {iroduces plants as varied in form and stature as those of the 
earth on which we tread. There ar^ all intellectual and moral 
grades, from the cedar that is in Lebanon to the hysso}) that cree{ieth 
upon the wall. The entire absence of beauty or proportion in the 
cliaracters, is not compensated by any lively description of Fcoiiery or 
of manners. For, although the author has doubtless passed some lime 
ill the coiiulry where his scene lay, like Smelfungus and Mnn- 
dungus mentioned by Sterne, he seems to have travelled from Dan 
to Beersheba, discolouring every thing with his own jaundiced vision, 
only to rejioit to his countrymen that all was naught. Our only 
consolation for bestowing so much time in following him, is, that 
it may spare others from a task so,“ w^eary, .stale, ilat, and nnuro- 
litable." 
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The better part of the population of Europe have now for a long 
time turned an anxious eye on the movctneuts of (ireece, at whose 
successes they have rejoiced, and whose errors and rcveises tijey 
deprecated and lamented. The course, however, pursued by her go- 
vernment and chiefs, from the very Drst dawning of the revolution, 
has been almost invariably marked by the most disastrous indiscie- 
tion and incapacity. And although several very enlightened and 
eminent persons from various countries have offered the Greeks their 
advice, and, inflamed hy enthusiasm for their ancestors, \)een ready to 
liazard both life and fortune in their behalf, it does not appear that 
the cause of Greece has been on that account advantaged, at least in 
any degree proportioned to the means. On the contrary, at those 
very periods when the politicians of the West havo^bcen most nume- 
rous in Greece, her prospects have been most daijcened, and ])er 
hopes grown more slender; until it is at last hecome questional)le 
whether she will not b(‘ redne^'d, before the present year he expired, 
to her old degraded condition under the 'lurks. The ])resenco of the 
philhellenes in Greece may, however, have had no necessary con- 
nexion with her misfortunes • may, for aught we know, have lessened 
and retarded them, Still, it is singular that the wealth and wisdom 
of the West should have done so little good, should have been ship- 
wrecked on the obslinatG indocility and cunning of half -civiliml bar- 
barians ; for such, indisputably, are the Greeks. There must he some 
hidden cause for this miscarriage, some cause that has escaped the 
philhellenes themselves, and all those who have speculated on tlieir 
mission. It may not, hotvever, be as difficult to be diacoveied as the 
Mmrees of the Nile, though there might be little utility in making it 
Known. 

What the Greeks have all along needed, as the most intelligent 
persons who have visited them observe, is apolitical and military ge- 
nius to conduct their enterprise, to condense and direct tlndr energi(*s 
steadily towards one point, and this, not by imparting and discussing 
his views with natives or foreigners, but by creating an enthusiasm 
for his person, an implicit blind veneration fot his views and princi- 
ples. Without iiispiring this mixture of love and awe, no man can 
effectually avail himself of the resources of an uncultivated people.. 
\Vliopver would lead them, wdiether to good or ill, must begin and 
end with dissimulation. Tlieir prejudices must apj>car to he his pre- 
judices; their desires, his desires; their sympathies and antipathies, 
their wisdom and ignorance, their vanity, their ferocity, tlieir liltli, 
their contempt of refinement, must appear to be without being his. 
liis lanthorn must light his own footsteps only; the rest must follow 
liiin. Such men being rare, it is not at all wonderful that no one of 
tlie kind has yet apjx'ared in Greece; the revolution lias hitlicrto 
been productive of notliing but ordinary men, men calculated to he 
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governed by circumstances, not to govern them. While this is the 
case, thougli Greece may struggle with her enemy, she will perform 
little that is truly glorious, for her energies will forever be divided by 
the multitudinous influences of a thousand capitani, and run to waste, 
like water poured upon the desert. This view of the matter has already 
been taken by many, as might naturally have been expected. ^ And 
some have endeavoured to unite the affections oi the Greeks in the 
love of one individual Others, pitying the ignorance and barbarism 
in which ages of slavery had plunged them, have hoped by encouraging 
education, and otherwise multiplying the means of knowledge, to in- 
spire in the nation enthusiasm and a pure patriotism. We respect 
their motives, but by no means enter into their views. Whatever m^y 
be hoped from the progress of education, this, we conceive, is not the 
time to lay any stress on it. The most important science a Greek can 
now learn, is how to destroy the greatest possible number of his ene- 
mies ; how to see his land cleansed from the polluting crescent ; how 
to be rid, once and for ever, of the fear of the bow-string and the 
slaves of the black eunuchs of the seraglio. Never mind the dirty 
streets of Napofi di Romania, or the tattered soiled jackets of the 
common people, or their vermin, their fevers, their bad cookery, their 
ignorance, their superstition. These things may be considered after- 
wards. Attend now to the use of tlieir muskets and their ataghans. 
It is altogether to misapprehend the nature of human affairs^ to ima- 
gine it possible to create a new moral character in an insurgent peo- 
ple ; they should be taken in their actual condition, and reckoned 
exactly for wliat they are, their vices and their virtues being properly 
understood. Their liberators may lament in secret, if they please, 
that they have no better instruments ; but nothing short of madness 
can ever make them pause to strike, until laws and education shall 
have forged them more agreeable weapons. A fierce peasantry, goaded 
to madness by oppression, and fighting perpetually in the sight, as it 
were, of their homes, in the hands of a great general, w'ould grow 
into an invincible army. And, a brief piece of military eloquence, 
ushering in the battle, and painting their rude enjoyments and the 
liorrors of being deprived of them, would have more effect in the 
mouth of a brave and skilful commander, than all the books that have 
been wiitteii in Europe for the last hundred years. Civilized people 
depend too much on thek acquiiemeuts. With them knowledge and 
education are every thing. They appear to think that nations are 
then happiest, when their passions have been weakened, their feelings 
regulated, their minds crowded with facts and notions. The Greeks 
are the reverse of this picture. Their knowledge is trifling, and their 
passions pow'erful in the extreme* To lead them, therefore, js to ma- 
nage their passions, not to convince their reason. 

Many of our countrymen complain bitterly of the fondness of the 
Greeks for money. But do they really find any thing wonderful in 
that? Are the English indifferent about money? Are there many 
Cincinnati, many Epaminondasos in London? Did they ex|)ect to 
find in newly-emancipated slaves, the proud poverty, the primitive 
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frugality, and contempt of wealth of the old Romans ? The truth is, 
all the seeds of their disappointment lurked in their own bosoms ; 
they expected to find gods in Greece, and they found nothing but ig- 
norant, craving, intemperate men— just such as slaveiy always pro- 
duces. Had the Greeks been the temperate, frugal, haughty admirers 
of poverty, which they hoped to find them, Greece would never have 
stood in need of foreign aid, or bent her neck to the Ottoman. It was 
lier craving after luxury, her admiration of money, that first opened 
the road to slavery, and afterwards led her forward in it for so many 
generations. The same cause, it appears, has now precipitated her 
back to the threshold of her old bondage ; and it is impossible to f)rc- 
dict with certainty whether she will be re-subjiigated or not. The 
general poverty of the Ottoman empire, a poverty produced by along 
succession of improvidence and oppression, makes it probable that the 
Turks will be deficient in resources, and fail in keeping possession of 
Greece, even should they prevail in the present war. As far as the 
Pasha of Egypt is concerned, it is unlikely that he would be suftered 
by the Sultan to erect a principality for his son in* the Morea, in the 
event of his being victorious. But the policy of the East is so utterly 
at variance with our notions, that it is impossible to divine what may 
happen under almost any given circumstances. 

Whatever may be the event, the situation of Greece, at this mo- 
ment, is most deplorable. Her chiefs, perpetually at variance with 
each other, and incfipable of comprehending a liberal system of policy, 
are represented as a dissolute gang of marauders ; at times dariug 
with astonishing courage ; at others, listless and indolent, lounging 
about the coffee-houses and promenades of their cities. Little better, 
according to some travellers, are her legislators and governors. Money, 
we are told, is there, as here, tho universal idol ; no man moves for 
his country without first calculating how much he shall gain ; or 
cares, when his ends are answered, who or what is at the head of 
affairs, provided his own possessions are secure, or himself in a way 
to share in the general plunder. Letters from disappointed Germans, 
and from disappointed Englishmen vie with each other in speaking 
ill of the Greeks ; some choosing for the objects of their reprehension 
the members of government, some the military leaders. 

Now, we believe, there is excessive exaggeration in these philip- 
pics ; which, in some instances, are levelled against a great body of 
the people, as well as against the leaders. With one writer, the 
Moreots (inhabitants of the Morea) are base and cowardly ; they are 
brave, honest, and hospitable in the pages of another. In one tra- 
veller’s relation, we find Mavrocordato a black-hearted villain ; and 
Colocotroni “ a fine old chieftain others, more profound observers, 
and more worthy of credit, depict the latter as a hoary old rebel, and 
the former as a man of probity and ability. In the midst of so much 
contradiction, so much misrepresentation, passion, and prejudice, it is 
impossible, however, to be sure that we know any Greek’s character. 
The best coarse appears to be, to regard merely events ; to observe 
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what happens ; to learn, if we can learn, how things happen ; and to 
. leave it to time to adjust the pretensions of individuals. 

With this view, we shall cast a brief glance at the outline of the laat 
campaign, and select a few passages from the latest works publislied 
connected with the circumstances of the country. ^ ^ 

In tlTe beginning of last winter a rebellion of the Capitani, with 
Colocotroni at their head, broke out in the Morea. The real origin of 
tliis insurrection is, perhaps, altogether a secret, but the apparent causes 
were as follows: — The Greeks are divided into two great parties, the 
Moreots, and the Roumeliots, or inhabitants of Northern Greece. 
The Moreots, who, during the last winter’s rebellion, adhered^ Co- 
locotroni, were irritated, it seems, by the apparently well-founded par- 
tiality of Government for the Roumeliots; and, as in such a state of 
society the step from irritation to rebellion is easy, they flew to amis 
and attacked the authoiities. In the course of the insurrection, they 
even made an attempt on Napoli di Romania, but as Government was 
supported by the courage of the northern chiefs, their attack proved 
unsuccessful, and their whole enterprise failed and terminated by the 
beginning of December. The rebel Capitani were for the most part 
taken prisoners, and sent to the islands, with Colocotroni among the 
rest. However, their rising was eminently prejudicial to the cause of 
their country, for, in all probability, it was the only reason that pre- 
vented the whole of the Morea from falling into the hands of tlie 
Government, There, indeed, remained but tbre^ places to be taken : 
Patras, on the Gulf of Lepanto, and the small foi tresses of Modon and 
Koron, on the southern coast of Messenia. 

At this period the Ottoman Porte recalled Omar Pasha from Al- 
bania, and appointed the Roumeli Valesi in his stead ; promising, in 
case it were subdued, to add Northern Greece to his government. It 
is said also to have promised the Morea to Mohammed Ali, under the 
same conditions. At all events, it has been observed, that the Pasha 
of Egypt has confined his operations entirely to the Morea. As soon 
as the Government had subdued the rebellious Capitani, it turned its 
attention to the siege of Patras, jyhich was now attacked both by sea 
and land, when news arrived that the Egyptian fleet had sailed from 
Candia, and was expected on the coast daily. The ships were now 
withdrawn from before Patras to meet the enemy, wlio, however, 
efl'ected a landing at Modon with a considerable body of troops! 
*Sh()itly after, Ibrahim Pasha, Mohammed Ali s step-son, commenced 
the siege of Navarino, a city on the western coast of the Morea, which 
he canied on with considerable vigour and eventual success, for he 
took it in May, after a great number of men had fallen on both sides. 
Previously to this, however, the Greeks had gained a considerable vic- 
tory over the Egyptian fleet before Modon ; having entered the har- 
bour with their fire-ships, and burned the whole squadron beneath 
the walls of the fortress. 

During the progress of Ibrahim in the Morea, Colocotroni had 
been released from confinement ; and, now that the Egyptian ap- 
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proached TOpblizzii, advanced with his followers to meet him. His 
force, however, was not sullicient to enable him to encounter the 
Pasha »n a regular battle, and, therefore, he retired before him skir- 
mishing. It was now evident that Trijwlizza must be abandoned, 
and Colocotroni sent orders to the inhabitants to burn tljp town. 
This they performed, and then retired with their families, and what 
they could carry of their property, to Argos and Napoli di Homan ia. 
The Pasha then took possession of the town, on the 20lh of Junn 
J82i'^, At the commencement of the campaign, Ibrahim affccicd 
great clemency, in the hope of inducing the Moreots peaceably to lay 
dow|pheir arms ; but finding, as he advanced, that his stiatagem 
was unavailing, he threw olF the mask, and committed all manner of 
atrocities as he marched through the country. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember, the troops of the Roumeli Valesi retired from Missolunghi, 
and about the same time Ibrahim left Tripolizza, and retreated to Cnla- 
mata. An insurrection, threatening to become general, broke out in 
Candia in August; several forts were taken by the insurgents, and a 
number of Greeks were immediately despatched from the Moroa to 
tlieir assistance. Upon the whole, the appearance of aflairs in Greece 
was rather favourable up to 'the middle of September, but since 
then, news of a most disastrous nature has arrived in England ; and 
at present we are waiting with anxiety to learn whether oi not it be 
Avell-foundcd. 

In the meanwhile, the pens of our countrymen and others, who 
have witnessed the events of the war, are busily enijiloyed for the 
inlorniatioii of the public. Several new works on the^ aHaiis ol* 
Greece, or descriptive of her present appeaiancc, have a[)poarcd dur- 
ing the present month; and though there be much discrepancy in 
their accounts, where they relate to the character of her cliicfs and 
government, and in some an intemperate and angry feeling, we may 
yet say that they are, at least some of them, valuable picture^ of a 
nation the most extraordinary in a most extraordinary iiosiiion. 

In a second edition of the Honourable Leicester Stanliopes Letters 
on the affairs of Greece in 1823* and 1824,* a seiies of Sn])|)le- 
inentary Papers on Greece in 1825, and Reminiscences of l.ord 
Byron, are given. Of the work itself we liavc already expressed our 
opinion. The present additions possess more interest, peiliaps, than 
the body of the volume, as a great poition of them i elate to a man 
about whom the nation at large has long felt an intenso di'.siie to leaiii 
something new. Colonel Sranhope was the friend of l.ord Byron, 
whose character he appears to have understood pretty correctly ,an(l 
tn these Reminiscences has- related nothing of him which lie did not 
consider honourable to his menioiy. The letters of Mr. Finlay tire a 
lively sketcli of Byron’s manners, which, according to every account 
we have seen, appear to have been sadly tinged with affectation. Of 


1 Greece in 1823 anil 1824 ; being a scries of Letters ami other Documents 
ol the Greek Revolution, &c. Supplementary Papers ami Kemiuisceuces of' 
Lunl Byron. 8vo. Sherwood ami Co, 182.0. 
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friendship, he pretended to have the niost misanthropical notion ; if 
he did not speak as he felt he was guilty of childish affectation ; if 
he was sincere, he had a base mind. For our own part, we 
believe that his misanthropy was only lip-deep, his real feelings hu- 
mane ai^ honourable. However, the reader cannot fail to be gra- 
tified by Colonel Stanhope’s sketch of his character, which is very 
rapid and lively, so much so, indeed, that we believe no one will 
draw near the end of it without extreme regret a singular feature 
ill a production of this age ! The * Supplementary Papers on the 
Affairs of Greece’ are chiefly letters, and from various persons. 
Much information, there is no doubt, may be obtained froniAem; 
but after reading the sketch of Lord Byron, we cannot but regrM that 
Colonel Stanhope has not thought it worth his while to give the 
public a connected sketch of Greece from his own pen. 

‘ An Autumn in Greece,’ by H. L. Bulwer, Esq.® is an interest- 
ing picture of the manners and customs of the modern Greeks. Its 
great brevity, a powerful recommendation ! and the natural vivacity 
of the style, render the work pleasing, and the scenery and people de- 
scribed give it value. The author’s opinion of the Greek character 
is extremely favourable. Even the Moreots, the worst portion, ac- 
cording to most writers, of the population, he found hardy, honest, 
and independent. His treatment during the journey he made across 
the Morea, from the mouth of the Alpheus to IJapoli di Romania, 
was certainly as good as could possibly be expected in so rude a 
country. ,|We shall extract that portion of it which relates to the 
scenery about the Alpheus, and the hills of Arcadia : 

Tliore is that in this country, which amply repays one the trouble, if I do 
not say cLiiiger, of visiting it: — all we meet is fresh, and unlike what we 
ever saw before. The dress, die manners, the very ignorance of the peo- 
ple, has somediing in it wild and original. We are brought back to our 
boyhood by llie >ery name of (Jreece; and every spot in this beautiful 
land reminds us of the days devoted to its classic fables, and the scenes 
where we were taught them. Methinks I see old Harrow churchyard, 
and its venerable yews, under whose shadows I have lain many a summer 
evening. 

Tbe scenery liy the banks of the Alpheus. the modern name of which is 
not as Mr. Douglas says to BoyXT;,l)ut & ?o<plas, appears quite worthy of all 
we have ever read or imagined of this happy region. The banks of the 
river arc magnificently wooded; and the timber, it felled, might be floated 
down it, I should think, and form a valuable article of commerce. 

Valley succeeded valley, each surpassing the other in fVesliness and 
bmity. The land-tortoises were so numerous, that our mules frequently 
tiod on them, at the risk of our necks, as they lay concealed amidst the 
luxuriant foliage of the schyst us and wild laurel. Some singular super- 
stition is attached to this animal, which denounces the severest male- 
diilions on those who eat of it. Of old it was veneraterl on account of its 
>hell, of which Orpheus formed his lyre. Can the prejudice of the modern 
Cjreek be derived from the classic fable of his father? 

The fertility of Greece may not have been exaggerated ; but all that does 
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grow here is certainly without solicitation. The richness and luxuriance 
of the shrubs and trees delight one ; yet, except a few wretched vineyards, 
nothing exists to mark the business of man. 

The countrjjr intersected by mountains, accounts for its ancient state, and 
shows its aptitude for small kingdoms. This circumstance, together witli 
the vanity and love of sway natural to llie (Jreeks and their captains, 
seems to favour Colonel Stanhope’s idea of a government similar to the 
Achtran I>iague, or Swiss Confederation ; but the people do not appear to 
me refined enough for the one system, nor sufficiently simple for the 
other. ^ 

On onr second night we stopped at a village called "Ayios in the 

moiutains. As we approached it, the savage dogs rushed down the hill 
like a troop of wolves, and, from their loud baying and angry appearance, 
seemed disposed to consider us rather as Turks than Christians. i>avellers 
are not perfectly safe from these animals : they surround, and often attack 
them, as if instigated by the devouring propensity of wild beasts. Any 
attempt to defend yourself by blows, or violence, would be revenged by 
their masters ; in fact, I know no means of dispersing the brutes except by 
throwing stones, not at, but as far from them as possible, which they rush 
after and shake with the most horrible ferocity. 

A wild and warlike group gathered round ns on our entry; the men 
were armed up to the teeth, and it seemed singular to find oneself alone 
with such savages, and not in danger. 

One of the soldiers conducted us to a large barn, where, he said, we 
might repose for the night. Tlie whole village flocked in to gaze on us, 
and, in the midst of these wild guests, we sat down and wrote to the 
(Jovernment, acquainting it with our arrival in the Morea, and hopes of 
being shortly at Napoli. We intrusted the lettei to a peasant, wlio, al- 
though the village was in the interest of theCapitani, carried it safely, and 
I believe unopened, to its destination. 

A kid was now killed at the threshold, and roasted, without much culi- 
nary preparation, at the blazing fire kindled in our shed. Imagine Ihowne 
and myself stretched along our portmanteaus atone end of the hut, our kid 
roasting at the other ; the flames lighting up, as they ascended from the 
hearth, the dark countenances, and gleaming on the savage arms, of the 
Crowd around it. Another group, sitting cross-legged at some distance 
from the fire, looked wistfully at us, and earned on a conversation iii 
whis[ ers, filled, no doubt, with conjectures of what tlie devil we did there. 
Kvery now and then a wild laugh would burst forth at the grotesque 
• anxiety of llichard, who was busied over our promised repast, having iii- 
si.sted on being cht'fde cuisine on this occasion. Two or three female faces 
were indistinctly seen among the crowd, nor were the ladies the most 
gentle-looking personages in our coterie. As yet I have seen no xpv<ro- 
<TTf<i>wo5 'Hfiri, nothing, I must confess, of the Grecian beauty widen we 
amuse ourselves in talking about. 

The following is the author’s brief notice of Arcadia : 

To-day we traversed the barren <»teeps of Arcadia, whicli Pisn must liave 
had terrible bad taste to inhabit. Two or three flocks of sheep revived its 
classic recollections. 

These flocks are generally tended by the wandering SActxoi, who, regard- 
less' of the present war, bring them from the parched plains of Macedonia 
and Tliessaly, to the mountainous districts of the Morea, and as regularly 
retire, on the approach of winter, to a more genial climate. They possess 
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many villf^s in the mountains, composed of cottages resembling Indian 
wigwams, which during die colder season they abandon. 

TTie pathway, which was scarcely broad enough for our mules to pass 
on singly, ran for some distance alongside of a gigantic mountain, wnile 
beneath us yawned a precipice too deep for the eye to measure its pro- 
fundity. We were in sight of LeondarL the residence of Delli Granni, 
which the Turks, in the plenitude of their power, never ventured to 
approach. 

in these wildernesses the eagle is king, and seems fearless, and conscious 
of his sovereignty. Winding down the rocks to Tripoliz.za, we passed a 
band of thorough-bred Bohemians : these singular people enjoy some in- 
fluence in the neighbouring provinces.^ They seemed quite at hoin^and 
looked a much more savage and determined race than the one ^lich 
sleeps under our hedges. 

The latest work on Greece, and one of the very best tve have yet 
read, is that just published by Mr. Gmerson.* Equally valuable for 
its historical details, and for its masterly description of the country 
and inhabitants, it is as amusing as a romance, while it {possesses 
every ajipeaiance of being strictly true. By all wl:o feel interested 
in the cause of the Greeks, it deserves to be read with deep attention. 
Its author, evidently a man of powerful intellect and a scholar; has 
viewed the Grecian cause with the eye of a politician, and if time 
shall belie bis predictions respecting the event of the struggle, stiil 
tliey will be found to be such as circumstances appeared strictly to 
authorise. His estimate of the national character, upon the whole 
favourable, has every cliaracteristic of impartiality, and, at all events, 
is eloquently and admirably wrilton. I'he vices, which a long sub- 
jection to ignorant de.^pots would engender in any nation upon earth, 
Mr. Emerson does not, like many weak or malignant writers, attri- 
bute to the Grecian character. lie distinguishes, with philosophical 
precision, what is absolutely extraneous, from what is inherent in the 
national disposition ; and, setting down to the account of circumstances 
no more than he ought, depicts the present inhabitanis of that noble 
country, as full of those strong passions and unquenchable energy 
which must ever form the elements of a great people. We strongly 
recommend the work to our readers, and shall curtail our own re- 
marks in order to introduce a specimen of the masterly manner in • 
which it is written. The reader will not regret that our extract is a 
long one, as every period is rife with information ; we have chosen 
wliat may be considered a recapitulation of the author’s experience. 

On looking over the foregoing pages, which are, as the title prores.ses, 
mere extracts fropi a diary, kept during my sliort residence among the 
(ireeks, I find that many remarks, illustrative of tlie genius and character of 
tlic people, and the commercial and political situation of the country, have 


3 lu Moldavia and Wallachin the gipsies have sometimes arrived at honour 
and wealth ; and in their extraordinary situation of tutors to t]ie young 
boyars, they have often much weight in die transactions of those unfortunate 
princes : they itihabit the northern provinces of Turk ey.*— Douglas, IfllT). 

* A Picture of Greece in 182, 'i, &c., 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Co., 1826’. 
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of li^cessjly been omitted. To present these in a collected foi;m, and pfive 
the reader a more general idea of the state of affairs in this interesting por- 
tion of Europe, I shall devote a few pages as a supplement to the foregoing 
extracts. 

With respect to tlie commerce of Greece, its exports, and foreign trade, 
little can be stated at present: the extreme confusion attendant on so 
general an overtliro^" of the 1 Aly existing Government, ha\ ing, in fact, 
almost totally suspended it. The destruction of agricultuial industry has 
put an end to the former exportanon of grain, and the repeated levies for 
the army necessarily curtail the number of aitisans emfiloycd in the culti- 
vation and care of silk-worms and cotton. Taking each portion individually, 
indeed, Greece can never be said to have possessed any extensive commerce, 
nortff of the Isthmus; the inhabitants being of too martial a cast to attend 
much to agriculture or industry. The exports of Livadia and Western 
(xreece tvere consequently only a few raw hides, wool, cotton goods, and a 
small quantity of corn ; whilst in Attica the pastoral traffic only consisted 
m wine, oil, and lioney. But since the opening of the insurrection, the 
distinguished share which Messoliinghi has taken in the revolution, has 
completely destroyed what little share of commerce Livadia possessed ; 
whilst in Attica the convulsions of war have somucli engaged the altentioa 
of the peasantry, that little more wine is manufactured than is sulbcicnt for 
the consumption of Athens and tlie adjoining districts, Its olive-groves 
and vineyards have b<*eii injured by the frequent incursions of the enemy, 
so as to curtail the quantity of oil ; and the honey being no longer brought 
down from Ilymettus by the Calogeis, the exports of the Pirceus consist 
almost solely of tlie fruit and vegetables which are shipped for Hydra, 
Spezzia, and the neighbouring districts of the Morea. In point of com- 
merce, liovvever, the Peloponnesus has always taken tlie lead of the northern 
provinces, perliaps from the gi eater number of ('ommodious harbours 
whicli lie aiound its coasts. The more peaceable character of its inhabi- 
tants has likewise given them a stronger bias for industry and agriculture; 
and tbe various productions which constitute the riches of Northern (>reece 
have found an equally congenial soil in the Morea : though here too, the 
mffuenceof war has driven off the peaceful followers of commerce, and her 
operations are for the moment suspended. It may, jierhaps, be interesting 
to know the particular produce of the Peninsula, which will, I trust, one 
day be more fully and more advantageously cultivated than heretofore. 

The corn of the Morea has long been highly prized in the adjoining 
Elands, and its culture in consequence is proportionally extensive. Its 
barley, however, is not so much esteemed, and its growth of Indian corn 
has never been exported. The Peninsula is by no means a country for 
wine, the greater portion of its consumption being imported from the Archi- 
pelago : two species, however, are admired by tlie Greeks, — the wine of 
Mislra, and that of Saint George, in Corinth ; though both are of only a 
liglit body, and possess a disagreeable flavour, from tlie turpentine with 
wliich they are purified. Tlie grapes are neither large nor finely flavoured, 
t!ie best being produced at Gastouni ; one species, however, the “ raisin de 
Gorinthe” is extensively cultivated of late, along the shores of the gulfs 
of Lepauto and Salarnis, where it has usurped the fields formerly employed 
in the raising of tobacco. Of its dried fruit, immense quantities were for- 
merly exported under tlie name of Zante currants; and a remnant of tins 
may be said to be die only trade at present remaining in Greece. At the 
lime I left Zante, an English vessel, the I/ivant Star, of Liverpool, was 
loading currants at Vostizza, where agents arc annually sent from tlie Ionian 
Islands to purchase the fruit from the Greeks, it being delivered to foreign 
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vessels with no other restriction than a small tribute paid by each ship 
which enters the gulf, ththc Pasha of Patras. 

Other fruits ate likewise produced in abundance : lemons, though not 
large, nor peculiar’y fine ; oranges, the best of which are found at Calamata ; 
peaches, pomegranates, apricots, almonds, and a variety of shell-fruit. The 
figs, especially those of Maina, are remarkable for their sweetness, owing to 
the attention paid here, as well as throiigh^t the ArchJpelago in general, to 
the process of caprification.^ Household vegetables are produced in abun- 
dance ; the markets of Napoli di Romania being plentmilly supplied with 
cucumbers, pommes d'umonr^ spinage, asparagus, and every other species in 
the season.* Olives are found in the greatest abundance in every district, 
but especially in Maina and Argolis ; and, though very little care is taken 
of them, the quantity of oil produced was formerly immense. Almost every 
quarter, even the wildest and most uncultivated, is covered with beds of 
thyme, fenouil, and mint, so that materials for honey are exhaustless. 
Neither in quantity nor quality, however, is it so good as that of Attica ; in 
fact, the honey of the Morea is medicinal in its properties, and requires to 
be used w’ith caution. Of the wax, large quantities are still exported from 
Napoli di Romania to Syra, but always in an unbleached state. Manna, 
likewise, and indigo, were formerly cultivated; but they are now neglected, 
as well as the gathering of galls, which used to be found in astonishing per- 
fection in every forest. The tending of silk-w'orms, though practised ex- 
tensively, was not attended with the usual success. A mortality being 
incident to the worms during the spring, the fireeks, instead of ascertaining 
a remedy for it, attributed it to witchcraft, and left it to take its course ; so 
tliat the produce of 100 lbs. of cocoons seldom averaged more than 8 lbs. of 
silk. Cotton was never grown in large quantities, but its quality w’as 
remarkably white and delicate ; and the culture of flax was but little known. 
Hie immense -flocks of Argolis, Messenia, and the valleys of Arcadia, fur- 
nish a proportionate quantity of wool ; the exportation of which to the 
Ionian Islands, togetlier with the sheep themselves, and a little wine, con- 
stitutes the only remaining remnant of the once extensive trade of 1‘yi'gos. 
l^e forests of the Morea are, in some districts, extremely extensive, espe- 
cially on the coasts of l-'.lis, and tlie western shores of the Morea ; which 
have long furnished oak and pines for the construction of the Hydriot ves- 
sels, and large quantities of vallonia for exportation to Zante and Malta. 

.Such is the chief part of the produce of this rich and romantic country, 
which, even during the most prosperous days of fallen Greece, during the 


® It is not every species of fig which requires to undergo this singfular pro- 
cess : and in fact, in some districts of the Morea, the practice is overlooked. 
Of tlie custom, which is rather a singular one, Mens. Depping gives the fol- 
lowing description : — ‘‘ On distingue deux sortes de fignitres, le sauvage et le 
domestique; Tuii et I’autre portent de fruits; mais ceux du figuier domes- 
tique toinbeut avaut leur maiurit^;, si I’on n’a eu soin de les Rconder parle 
moyen dcs figiiiers sauvages ; et voici comment. Lorsque les figui^res 
sauvages sont mdres, e’est I dire an mois do juin et dc juillet, on les cueille, 
piiis on les attache it des fils pour les porter sur les figui&res domesti(|ne.s ; 
bientAt aprAs, il sort des figues sauvages dc petits nioucherons, qui pcni^tretit 
dans les fruits encore verds du figuier domestique, par ce qu’on appelle I’mil 
dn fruit, e'est ainsi que se fait la caprification ; le fruit caprifiA grossit, murit, 
et acquiert la douceur qu’il doit avoir. II parait que I’lnsecte qui a haR la 
maturity du fruit se transforme eu ver; pour reiupAcher d'eclore on passe les 
figues au four, ou on les entassc dans les vases heruietiquemeut fermis.*’— 
lo7}i€ 2dj la Grice/' par G, B, Dcpjnps, Parts, 1823. 
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reijrn of the Venetians, was not by any means cultivated to its full extent ; 
and Avliich, even in the later days of her slavery, has proved mines of wealth 
to her Ottoman lords. If, in addition to these, we add, that neither her 
mines nor minerals have ever jet been even attempted to be explored, 
tliough every rock and mountain-stream bears ample testimony to their 
presence, and that her climate«i 3 one of the purest in Europe, there is, 
Mirely, no spot that, at present, holds out greater inducements for enterprise 
or commercial speculation. In fact, several J’mglish merchants have already 
determined on opening houses of trade in the Morea, as soon as the cessa- 
tion of tlie war, and the establishment of the Government, give a security to 
commerce. Patras, from its vicinity to the Ionian Islands, and Livadia, as 
well as to the currant district, holds out numerous inducements to European 
settlers. Navarino, from its supeiior harbour, is talked of as the future 
residence of the enterprising Hydriots. Mapoli di llomauia, as the seat of 
Government, will always attract a share of foreign notice ; and the Pnaiiis 
is to be assigned to the ill-fated Ipsariol-^, where the management of the 
commerce and exports of Attica may again enrich them. So that, should the 
war terminate favourably, which there is yet rea.son to hope, in spite of the 
misfortunes of the present campaign, there is eveiy prospect of w'calth keep- 
ing pace with the progress of liberty and intellectual improvement, and of 
Greece again resuming her scat amongst the nations of Europe, their peer 
in internul lesources, freedom, and refiiumicnt. 

Of the exact amount of the population, no accurate statement has ever, I 
believe, been made. It jias been estimated at dilferenl times, from ‘2,000,000 
to I},000,000; but whether thl^ be coirect, or whether it do not include the 
supposed X» reek population in the Ciiiiioa, Palestine, Uussia, and other 
pails of Euiope, 1 cannot tell. Of the national chaiacler, so niuch ]|a> 
already been written, that little remains to be told. The general impression 
is undoubtedly bad, and seems to bo countenanced by the circumstance of 
their most violent detractors being those who have lived longest iti close 
connexion witli them in Greece, the Ionian republic, and Smyrna. For my 
jiart, I speak as I found them; during my residence amongst them, I never 
met with an insult nor an injury from a Greek. I have travelled unmolested, 
through the wildest parts of their country, without a guard; and with a 
(piantity of luggage, which m Southern Italy, or even in more civilized 
states, could hardly have escaped pillage. 1 have never asked a favour of 
a Greek that has not been obligingly granted : in numerous instances, I have 
met with extreme civility, kindness, and hospitality. Others, it is true, may 
have been less fortunate ; but when they state the Greeks to be constilntion- 
ally unmindful of kindncsse.s, 1 ask for what have they been taught to lie 
grateful ? If they are eager fur gam, it is a necessary attendant on poverty ; 
if they are cunning, tlieir duplicity must be the otlspnng of a long slavery, 
under which every pretext was necessaiy for the protection of their property 
from the ravages of their despots ; if they are depraved and savage, it is tlie 
eflect of a barbarous education ; if cruel and ferocious in their warfare, it is 
only against their enemies and t) rants, and merely the natural yearnings of 
the heart after \eiigeance, for a series of ciiines, injuries, and oppressions, 
I.el us only calmly contemplate for a moment, the long course of slavery 
from which they aie just emerging ; wheie, under the most galling despo- 
tism, their lives and propertns seemed but held in tenure for their typiinls, 
before whose nod every virtue was made to bend ; and where their families 
and children seemed merely born as subjects for the lust of their barbarous 
masters. Let us compare all that has been urged to the disadvantage o 
tlie miserable Greeks, with the causes that have produced their degradation; 
and the result must be, not hatred and abuse, but pity, mingled with as 
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tonishment that they are not a thousandfold more perverted than we find 
them. Far, however, from coinciding with this sweeping condemnation of 
the race en nmsCf I will maintain, that on an examination of the traits of 
character peculiar to each district, we shall find the seeds of numerous vir- 
tues, however slightly developed, still discernible under a mass of vices ; 
and which, when properly cultivated, undcf an equitable Government, can- 
not fail to raise the (Greeks higli in the scale of nations. 

By their Southern neighbours, the Alh.niians have long ceased to be con- 
sidered either Musulmans or Greeks ; their submission to Mahomet the 
Second, and subsequent embracing oflslamism, would naturally stamp them 
the former, whilst their country and warlike habits bear no resemblance to 
the luxurious, sedentary habits of the Turk. They may, in fact, be con- 
sidered as the connecting link of the two religions, einbued with all (he 
tieachery and duplicity of the followers of Mahomet, hut still retaining the 
spirit of hospitality, biavery, and minor viitucs of the (Wrecks. To those 
succeed the Jloumeliots, the inhabit, luts of what is now termed Eastern and 
Western Greece, comprising Attica, lav.idia, and the territory south of 
Epirus and Thessaly ; ^till mindful of their contests for freedom and religion, 
under theii immoital Scandetk'-;, llicv dine dosdy to th.it f.iilh for which 
their fathers bled. And, tluHigb subioct to lli<* calling yoke of the Ottoman, 
they have still enjoyed a coinpaialue ficed(*m, amidst their rocks and 
inonntains; nor have they etiu- snbmitted to enslave their sonls, by a base 
concession to his creed. Biavc, opi'n-hcarled, and sincere, their valour is 
their slightest recommendation; and the tiaveller who has claimed their 
hospitality, or the wretch who lias thiown himself on their jirotect ion, has 
ever met with succour and security, beneath the arm of the Kouineliot 
Klefli. 

In the Mnrea, a closer csuincxion with the Turks, and various minor 
causes, have produced a diar.icler less amiahle and exalted. The greater 
w'oight of their chains has lendeied them crouehiiig and servile; and no 
where are the traces of slavery more visible, or more disgusting, than m the 
cringing, trcacheioiis, low-spirited ^Nloreot ; who is, nevertheless, not totally 
divested of affection, giatitudc, and a hosjutabh' wish to share his mat and 
humble meal with the stranger. In the Mes^ciiians, or natives of the south- 
western coast, the tiaitsof (leb.isement are poculi.iily perceptible. Itwould 
appear that, from the earlic'.t ])eriod, thc.se unfoitunate peojile had been 
doomed to be the scape-goats of the Pelojionuesus, formerly ravaged by the 
Jiaredremonians. They have, in lati'r times, fled to the mountains of Sparta, 
for protection from the Turks. Slothful and indolent by natuie, they treat 
iheir wives with a want of feeling unequalled in Greece: tuid, whilst the 
sluggish master squats at Ins ease, to smoke his pipe and sip his coffee, the 
unfortunate females perform all the drudgery of agriculture, and all the 
weightier domestic duties. Two singular exceptions are, however, to be 
found in the Morea; the inhabitants of the district of Ealla, in Elis, and 
those of Maina, in the .south-e.istern pioniontoiy. The former are a 
colony of the Schypetan, or bandit peasantry, of Albania, who, for many ' 
ages, have been settled in this spot, and, during the reign of* the \’enetians, 
rendered them important service against the Turks: but m general were as 
])ve)udicial to the Greeks as theMu.snlmans. After the failure of the llussiau 
expedition in 1770, they were joined by a fre.sh party of their countiymen, 
who had likewise abjured Mahomedanisrn ; and, though they turned their 
attention, in some degree, to agriculture, were principally maintained by 
their ravages on the properties and crops of their ncighhonrs, with whom 
they never mingled, either in mniriage, or even common interest. Thus, to 
the present hour, they have lived a pine Albanian colony in the very heart 
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oftlieMorpa; retaining all the ferocity and pi edatoiy habits of their forc-o 
fathers, and a valour, which has been often conspicuously proved in the 
scenes of the present revolution. 

Of the Mainotes, the descendants of the ancient Spartans, mucli lias been 
written, and yet but little is known ; the difficulty of penetrating uito a 
country inhabited by a bandit peasantry, pirates by profession, has opposed 
an insuperable bar to the investigation of travellers. Those, however, who 
have succeeded in becoming acquainted with their habits, represent them as 
possessed of the common virtue of harharians, — hospitality, and an un- 
conquered bravery; but disgiaccd by numerous vices, anil all, without 
(‘Nceplion, robbers by sea or land. The portrait drawn of them, by Mnns. 
IVuiqueville, represents llieni in the very worst point of view; not eviai 
u,iving them'full credit for their eoiiiage : but it is most likely ovcrchargetl, 
and more the estimate of reports tbaii tin; fruits of experience. Of llieir 
piracies, and the bravery displayed in Ibe juiisuit of plunder, e\ery one bus 
heard ; but in thi'', (heir duplicity equalled (heir coinage. All were en- 
gaged alike, ill every expedition; even llu' women bore their share ofllio 
toil; and every boat recciied the benediction, oi was honoured by the 
picsence of a priest. Vet, iven beie, then fiilb w.is not lioiiourably ]»ie- 
>ei\('<l ; and it v\a^ im' umisiial thing to foiee the ab^olulion id’ their priests, 
after sacking and diM'img the plmidei of then monasteiies. The piraciciy 
of the Mainotes have not, however, always passed with iinpmiity ; and tlie 
e'.ents of the two expeditions of the eclebrati'd IJ.issan Pasha against them, 
III 1779, and the subsequent yeai, aie well known. Even //iv conquests, 
hoivever, though aided liy inteinal treachery, did not extend oier tlic entno 
district of Maina ; and its inhabitants, to tins day, are fond of boasting that 
ilieir territory has never fallen beneath the aims of any conqueror. 

Of the Hydriots and Spezziots, sufficiently uniple details have been given 
in the foregoing extracts. Among tlieir Ingliei ordeis I have alw'ays foiiml 
imicli to admire and to esteem; lait of ilu* lower classes I liave not foimed 
Iiy any means so favourable an opinion. The othei inliabitants of tlie Ar- 
ehijielago present diHeient trails ot chanictei ni almost every Island, as tliey 
have come more or less in contact with tlu' Tmks or Europeans; but in 
genei il they present the same peculiaiilios winch everywhere form llie 
leading features of the Greek eharaeler, — lightness, veisatihty, great natural 
talent, many virtues, ami all the nmneious vices inscpiU’ably attendant on 
• iespotism and opjuession. Like the mliabilanis ot other mountamous 
eoimtrics, they aie stiongly imbued with .snper.slilion, wlneh the lapse of 
lime «eems ratlua’ to luivi* angmenled than dimimslied : they believe in the 
appearance of disembodied spirits, the iiffineiice of good and evil germ, tlie 
lirotection of saints, llie eMslence of saeiiliccs, the power of sorcery, and the 
jirediclions of dreams. Every disease, rn their opinion, has its origin m 
some incantation or malign influence, and conseqiu iitly, its corresponding 
charm and efficacious ceremony; thougli, m the mean time, m the usual 
def rence paid to physicians tlirougliout llie h'ast, the (Wrecks am by no 
means deficient. A few of them, natives of the country, have received their 
education in I'rauce and Italy ; but far ibegreaiei number aie piaclilioneis 
fiom experience. Gne of the latter, a Cietaii, who le.sided m high esliina- 
tion at llydra, being asked wlieie lie bad studied, replied, dial in fact he 
had always been too poor to study ; that what be knew, be had acqulied by 
jiractice; and that, by the liclp of the V'lrgin, he was in geneial pretty yi;;-’ 
tiniatc in his cases. In the dress, manners, and conversation of the Greeks, 
jicrhaps the strongest feature i'^ osteutalion and a pride of their descent. 
Lord Tlyron instances tlie boatman at Salaims, who spoke of “ our fleet being 
antliored m the gulf,” iii po.ating out the scene of the Persian overtlirow. 
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I have frequently boen reminded by Mainotes and Messenians, that they 
w^ere tlic children of Leonidas and Nestor ; and the sister of a schoolmaster 
at Hydra, who had lost her husband in the present war, in speaking of his 
birth-place being in Macedonia, could not refrain from mentioning that she 
was countrywoman of Alexander. The appearance of the male portion of 
the population is interesting gnd striking, butvaries in the different districts. 
The Kounieliots are tall, athletic, and well-formed, with rather a Homan 
cast of countenance; the Moreots, low, clumsy, and ill-proportioned ; the 
Hydriots in general inherit the characteristic of their forefaUiers ; and the 
Islanders are always smart, active,'and lightly formed : all have spai-kliug 
eyes, remarkably white teeth, and jetty black and curling hair. In the 
Islands their dress is general either the Frank or Hydriot; and on the 
continent it Is always, with little variation, the Albanian. A red cloth 
.scalpa-, or skull-cap, ornamented with a blue tassel, and sometimes girt 
witli a turban, forms their head-diess, from under which tlieir long hair falls 
over their neck and shoulders ; a \cst and jacket of cloth or velvet, richly 
embroidered, and cut so as to leave the neck bare ; a white kilt, or juctanella, 
reaching to the knee, beneath which they wear a pair of cotton trowsers, 
of the same fashion and materials as thcj.icket; shoes of red leather, and a 
belt containing a pair of superbly embossed pistols, and an ataghan (a 
crooked weapon, serving at once for a sabre and dagger) completes the 
costume ;^ver tliis they throw the white, shaggy eapote of the Albanian^', 
which likewise serves them fur a bed during the night. The strictness of 
the Turkish lu^^ forbade the Greeks to wear gold or gaudy colours in their 
diess: and this lung ^a^t from liiieiy must needs account for the extraordi- 
nai> richness of their present costume ; on which the lacing and ornaments, 
ill many instances, like Fetei's coat, concealed the colour ol the cloth. A 
dress of the first quality, withouf tlie arms, cannot cost less than 
piasties;® and, with all its costly appurtenances, frequently double that 
sum. Udie expense to which they go in the purchasing of pistols and 
atagliaiH, is at once ridicnlons and hurtful; the sight of a richly-dressed 
(ireek being rtteessanly a strong stimulus to the courage of an impoverished 
Musulmari. All this profusion, too, is practised whilst the Greeks are ex- 
claiming agaiust their poverty, and complaining that they have not means 
to prosecute the war; and yet the v\or.>t aimed soldier^ust pay, at least, 
two or thre6f hundr(Hl piastres for his outfit ; and the mote extravagant, at 
leasb ns many thousands, — not for the excellence of the pistol, hut the 
.riclfes of its handle. The names of the (ireeks are various, according to 
the taste or superstition of their parents : the gnsiter part hear those ol their 
most distinguished ancestors : Kpaminondas, l.eonidas, Thcmistocles, TV- 
lopidas, Achilles, and one member of (he legislative body is called Lycurgiis. 
Tliose which are peculiaily modern Gieek, are retained most commonly, as 
Constantine, Spiridion, Anastaiius, Demetrius, Anagnosti, &c. The name.s 
of the most popular saints have been conferred upon many ; and, by a 
curious coincidence, I h^ad two Moreots in my serv ice at Napoli di Hoinanui, 
culled Christo and Salvatore. . pp. 312 — 332, 

Of the Journal of Count Pccchio, as well as that of Captain Hum- 
phreys, we shall say little, not that they arc unde.serving of notice, but 
that our article is already of an immoderate length. We may, hov/- 
ever, add, that the former is a plea.sant, sensible, narrative, and very 
creditable to the wTiter. 


A piastre is about S^d., or rather more. 
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QdERtrS RESPECTING THE NATIVE ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Calcutta^ 2d Mayt 

As the law officers of the Honourable the Court of Directors'^d 
many others are near you, it will be useful to the Nati\^e army if any 
gentleman would ha\^e the kindness to explain — Why a Native Re- 
gimental court-martial in a regiment of the line, on the Bengal 
establishment, is illegat. without the presence of a sworn inter 
preter to the court, whereas, in all local and pfovincial corps, 
ject to the uery same articles oj war as a regiment of the line, the 
same court would be deemed leg a l by the commanding officer, Major 
general of division, and finally sanctioned by the Commander-in- 
Chief ? Thus it is that law is not to be equally administered to all 
ranks and classes of the Native army serving the state. 

Local and provincial corps (some’ forty in number of about 1,000 
men each) are officered generally from the line, to save expense and 
jetard the promotion of European officers that should be appointed to 
them ; and it is thus law and equity go hand-in-hand with injustice, 
leaving the Court of Directors the boasted advantage of grey-headed 
.subalterns, of good expeiicnce no doubt, being of sixteen, seventeen, 
and eighteen years standing in tlieir service. 

In England, actions might lie for damages for the infliction of 
hshes illegally ; and the day may not be far distant when sucJi pro- 
ceedings may be passing events in the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 

A Bengalee, 

> (Jovernor-Gcnerars Body Guard, Sappers and Miners, Pioneers, Es- 
corts, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4il, Stli, htli, 7th, 8ih, Local Horse; Calcutta Native 
Alihtia, Ramghur Battalion, Hill Rangers, Pinaifcpore Battalion, Cham- 
paniii Liglit Ini’antry, Nnsseree Battalion, 2«l Nusicrce Battalion, Sirmoor 
Battalion, Kamoon Battalion, Rnngpoor Lii'ht Infantry, Gornekpoor Light 
Infantry, Rainporah ^ttalion, Benc*olen Battalion, Mundlesir Battalion, 
s.\lhet Battalion, BuMwaii, Dacca, Chittagong, Moorshedabad, Furneah, 
Patna, Beiiarfs, Cawnporo, Furruckabad, Bareilly, Saharunpoor, Agra, 
Delhi, Orissa, atjd some Sebundies. 


fThc length of the narrative given in otn last, under the title of ^ The Assassin,* 
piei'entcd our giiing the acconij)anying Ballad, which formed a part of the Tale, 
entire : and as some inaccuracies crept into the short iM)i''tion tlien |)rintcd, we 
take the earliest opportunity of pre.senting it to the reader in its whole and per- 
hrt stale] 

Tiic new-born babe to its mother’s breast 

Ila'.ii been fondly clasped with a Icallowed joy'; 

By kindred near it is warmly caressed, — 

' But where is the sire of tltat lovely boy ? 

Time flies — the guests are met in tlte hall, 

To greet the young stranger with flaxen hair; 

But wliy dotli a tear from its mollief fall ? 

The spouse of her bosom, alas ! is not there f 
Or lent at Ikiatd, IV. 8. H 



Ballad. 


The graudsire hutli blessed the innocent child, 

And the grandam oft kissed it with secret pride ; 

But' on- its fair cheek hath its father smiled ? 

Ah, no I— to that father such bliss is denied I 

Ye may trace the fleet hart, at the evening-close, 

To its covert amid the silent glen ; 

But yon infant’s sire, by friends and foes,^' 

Hath been sought in vain mid the haunts of men ! 

Tim bird of the forest, that wings its way 
Over heath, over mountain, and desert wild, 

Keturns to its aiestlings ; but who can say 
When the exile shall gaze on his only child ? 

A right-solemn christening is held ; but why 
So oft looks the nurse from the abbey door ? 

TTis to watch through the tali elms with anxious eye 
If the father’s fleet courser tramp over the moor. 

He comes not; and, lo ! from the holy font 
Tlie baby is borne, deck’d in mantle so gay ; 

But the mother’s eyes beam not as the^ were wont,— - 
lie who wooed their bright flashes is far away. 

Tlie banouet is spread, and the goblet passed. 

And glee stands on tiptoe, and bumpers are flowing. 

And revelry swells in eacli echoing blast 
That through the glad welkin is cheerily blowing. 

Tis the twilight-hour — the feast is done — 

The darling is hush’d in a balmy sleep. 

And the mother now sits by her infant son, 

Perclrance to smile o’er him — perchance to weejt. 

Jfet cheer thee, fair lady, and comfort thee, — 

Tliy husband's proud spirit will never shrink ; 

And bethink thee, that Fortune, all blind though she be. 
Oft saves the lorn wretch on the precipice-brink. 

Tlie wassail’s begun — near the cheerful hearth 
The gay serfs are all seated in best attire ; 

Tliey quad to the baby with boisterous mirth, 

And the jest passes round by the crackling fire. 

It is midnight deep — the revel is o’er — 
llie wassailers to their homes have sped ; 

They have praised the sweet bantling, but marvell’d more 
Where its sire might be resting his aching head. 

Anxiety’s fever will prey on the frame. 

When no cheering sunshine bids hone good morrow ; 

But the manly soul gleams with a hrignter flame 
The nearer its disk float the clouds of sorrow. 

Time flies apace — the young mother is gone 
With the child to her hujjband’s paternal home ; 

And her infant is doatingly gazed upon 
By the inmates of that friendly dome. 

But its father 1 its father ! O where doth he dwell ? 

And how can he curb the fond wish lo see 

His heart’s dearest jpeasures ? 'Twere vain to tell — 

An evil star governs his destiny. 

Temple, R. 
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CLAIMS OF THE RESPECTIVE ARMIES OF INDIA TO THE 
BOOTY CAPTURED IN THE DECCAN, 

ly our last Number, we took occasion to maVe some remarks on 
the tardy distribution of the prize-money capturei during the late 
Mahratta ^ar, which have drawn down on us censure from more Jhan 
one quarter, on' the ground that we had shown an uryust leaning to 
the side of the Deccan divisions, and against tho grand army, on the 
eve of a rehearing of the question at issue between them. 

Now, in this censure, there are no fewer than three errors. In the 
first place, we were not, and are not, aware of any intended rehearing 
of that main question : in the second, we had no intention, in any 
thing which fell from us, of reviving a discussion, which we conceived 
would be fruitless: and, in the third place, we have not, and never 
had, any such “ leaning*’ which the readers of the ‘ Calcutta Journal ’ 
must well recollect — but the very reverse; in common, we imagine, 
with every person who knows the real share which Lord Hastings had 
in the military manoeuvres of the combined forces. 

What we did animadvert upon, was the extraordinary and myste- 
rious delay which it seemed to us had taken place, in carrying the 
decision of the Lords of the Treasury into eft’ect. Whether that de- 
cision had been right or wrong in principle, one thing did appear 
sufficiently clear, that the trustees appointed to carry it into execution 
wore bounds by every conceivable obligation, to exercise all due dili- 
gence and zeal in fulfilling their commission. They were, in parti- 
cular, bound to open their doors wide to the inquiries and researches 
of the parties interested in sharing the booty, instead of repelling 
them in a supercilious or cavilling spirit, as we we were assured had 
been the case, upon authority to which we could not refuse our con- 
fidence, backed as it was by the correspondence between the trustees 
and the claimants. 

We trust we have, by this explanation, set ourselves right with our 
Bengal friends, as to the real scope and extent of our remarks, con- 
fined as they were to the difficulties so often and so publicly alleged 
to have been created by the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Arbuthnot, 
in the distribution of the booty adjudged to the Deccan army. But 
we must now go a step further, and lake the opportunity of saying 
something on the proceedings which took place at the Treasury Board 
on the 6th instant, of which a report will be found, under the proper 
head, in our subsequent columns. As one of our editorial associates, 
well accustomed to re[Xirting proceedings of courts and public bodies, 
was present among the auditory, we can rely on the accuracy of our 
information as to what passed^ 

To make our notice of these transactions more distinct, especially 
to the comprehension of our readers in India, we must first state 
briefly the pretensions of the several parties who appeared, by their 
counsel, before theTiOrds Commissioners of the Treasury. 

H 2 
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Claims of the Armies of India. 

The rules for determining what is or is not prize, in cases of marl' 
time capture, and for adjusting the pretensions of rival claimants, as 
well as the portions of the sharers, are ascertained by statutes and 
Streams of precedents. So joint captures by land and sea forces are 
regulated by law and usage, and may therefore be the subject of for- 
mal proceedings irf (he courts. 

But captures by the King’s land forces, or the King’s and India 
Company’s Jointly, are considered, in law, not to be regular prize, 
but “ plunder and booty f and as such, the sole property of the Crown. 
When such captures were made heretofore in India, the Crown, on 
three several occasions,* granted the proceeds to the East India Com- 
pany, with express reservation that one half should be divided accord- 
ing to the proportions sanctioned by usage, among the actual captors; 
while the other moiety might be retained by the Company, to their 
own use and behoof,” and tow ards their expense.” On three other 
occasions of capture, by Lord Harris, Lord Lake, and Sir A. Wellesley, 
the booty was divided on the spot, Avithout reference to superior au- 
thority. In the first of these, (Scringapatam,) indeed, a subsequent 
leference Avas made by the Company to haA'c the illicit partition 
legalized, which Avas done ; and the same grant conferred on the 
Company all that Avas left undivided, namely, the guns and military 
stores. 

I'he “ booty ” taken during the Mahratta and Pindaree hostilities 
of 1817 and 1818, Avhether captured by the troops, or confiscated by 
the civil authorities of the East India Company, amounted to a very 
large sum. The smallest valuation of Avhich avo have heard, is that 
attributed to the Directois, and said to be 1,800,000/.; while the 
highest, that of the Deccan array prize agents, (sec the article in our 
last Number,) carries this as high as seven millions sterling, indepen- 
dent of the four millions set forth as acquired by the Company, but 
not claimed for the troops. As one of these parties is interested in 
exaggerating, and the otlier equally so in keeping possession of the 
alleged booty, the truth probably lies between their statements. 

The official advisers of his Majesty, in the exercise of that part of 
the royal prerogative w'hich relates to the making of pecuniary grants, 
are the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 
To this Board, accordingly, memorials Avere presented by the four 
parties chiefly interested in the appropriation and distribution of the 
booty, and tljc case came to be heard by counsel in the mouth of 
January 1823.'^ The parties A\’ere — 1. The East India Company. 
*2. The* Marquis of Hastings, for the whole troops from aH the Presi- 


^ r<r. : The Mysore war of 1793 ; ihe capture of-Pondlcherry, in 1793; and 
of the Danish factory of Serainpore, in 1807, The original letlers pjjtcpt, 
31 Geo. II., which comprehended captures by Company* s troops only, granted 
the whole booty to the Company, Avitbout reierving any thing for their 
troops. 

2 Tlic Lords of the Treasury, iu January 1823, were, the Earl of Liverpool, 
first LoihI; Lord Bexley, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Lowthcr, 
Lord Granville Somerset, the Honourable Berkeley Paget, junior Lords. 
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to the Deccan Booty. 

doncks. 3. Sir.T, Hislop, for the Deccan divisions exclusively. And, 
4. Sir W. Keir, for the Guzerat (Bombay) division, which co-opc- 
rated both with the grand army and with the corps of the Deccan. 

The East India Company, by Serjeant Bosanquet, claimed the 
whole booty, on the strength of the precedents before mentioned ; ojie 
half to be granted to the troops, according to an allotment to be di- 
rected by the Crown. With regard to the other half, the Serjeant 
intimated that, as on all former occasions, the Company had distri- 
buted their moiety among the captors,^ so on tliis they would doubtless 
pursue the same course. Their Lordships, however, appear to have 
turned a deaf ear to this learned advocate; they granted nothing 
to the Company, and every thing to the army. If the Directors 
really meant to bestow their Iialf on the army, it would have been 
a piece of farcical foolery, to go through the solemnity of A giving to 
B what B binds himself to give up to C. If the Directors did 7iot 
niean so to bestow their moiety, but to retain something “ towards 
their expenses,” it was better not to lead them into this temptation, 
doubly strong where the amount was so great, and the Company 
stakeholders of that portion which was in dispute between them and 
the army, on the doubtful question of booty or no booty. 

But the real tug of war — the Honourable (/ompany being thus dis- 
posed of— lay between Loan Hastings and 8ni Thomas Hisr, or. 
7'he former declared himself to have been Commander-in-Chief 
de jure and defactOy alone entitled to direct, and having actually 
directedy every disposition and movement in the combined operations 
of the whole of the troops, King’s and Company’s, from all the Pre- 
sidencies of India. Sir T. Hislop was thus, in Lord Hastings’s view, 
entitled to exercise, and did actually exercise, no higher military 
functions than those of a Lieutenant-General, commanding a subor- 
dinate corps d'armce, consisting of certain divisions of troops origin- 
ally brigaded in the Deccan, and which moved up from the south to 
the Nerbudda, to co-operate, in the strictest military sense, with the 
Bengal divisions from the north and easty under the Marquis, and 
with a Bombay division, under Sir William Keir, from the ivesi. 
Mr. Adam and Dr. Lushington appeared for Lord Hastings, and 
claimed, on his behalf, and that of The Bengal and Guzerat divisions, 
that the whole of the forces engaged in this combined and complicated 
campaign should be considered as the co-operating and associated 
body under the Marquis of Hastings, entitled to share conjointly, ac- 
cording to rank and usage. 

Lieutenant-General Hislop, on the other side, maintained, by his 
counsel, Mr. Harrison and Dr. Jenner, that the divisions forming the 

Army of the Deccan ” -^composed a diainct and separate force, 


^ We do not imagine the learned Serjeant can be incorrect in tins in<5iini.a- 
tioo ; yet we are something puzzled by the downright and invai ia!)le laiigimge 
of the Company's former memorials, and the consequent grants, which set 
set forth the cost and charges of the expedhions, (even that to Seramporo in 
1807 !j and claim the moiety in reimburscincut thereof, 
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thereof Sir T. Hislop was the independent Commander-in7p|uef, and 
that all pri'sse captured by auy one of these .divisions, w long as the’ 
army of the D^an GodtinUed embodied, ought injustice to oe 
shared among the oMcers and men of the Deccan army onlj^to the 
excludoh of Lord Hastings and the grand army, and of Sir W. Keir 
and tho Guzerat^ (Bombay) corps. It was not denied that Lord 
Hastings, as the superior officer, as holding the conunission of tJom- 
inander-in-Chief of all the King’s and Company’s forces in India, 
or as being specially invested with the eventual direction of the whole 
operations by the Governor-General in Council, might have given 
military directions to the Commander of the Deccan army, and so 
have assumed the supreme command. But it was denied that hiS 
Lordship had done so, inasmuch as the various orders which he wa^ 
admitted to have issued to the Lieutenant-General in the Deccan, 
Were allied to have emanated from the Marquis, not in his capacity 
of Commander-in-Chief, but in that of Governor- General. ^ 

After long and able arguments of several days duration, theit 
Lordships, on the 5th of February, came to that singular decision, of 
which no military man, acquainted with the facts and unconnected 
with the winning party, with whom we have ever conversed, ha6 
been able clearly to understand the grounds, or approve the correct- 
ness. As to unskilled lay critics in such professional matters, like 
ourselves, we can only confess that our reason is wholly confounded 
by a verdict which seems virtually to declare, that the veteran Mar- 
qiiis df Hastings did 7iot plan or personally direct those combined and 
vast manoeuvres of the most memorable campaign in our Indian 
annals, for conducting” which “ in person,” and in his military 
capacity of Commander-in-Chief his Lordship received the thankk 
of both Houses of Parliament, and both Courts of East India Stock- 
holders.^ 

The Lords Commissioners, by this verdict, established Sir T. Hislop 
as the independent Commander of a separate army (of the Deccan.) 
They laid down the general principle, that actual capture was to be 
the general basis of sharing; that association was not to be enter- 
tained as conferring any rights.to share, but that “ constructive 
capture ” was to be confined to the narrowest limits. ' Accordingly, 
they pronounced, that down to the dissolution of the aimy of the 
Deccan, on the Slst of March, the captures made by any of its divi- 
sions, at Poonah, Nagpore, and Mahidpore, were to be shared only 
by the divisions which were engaged on those “ respective occa- 


* “ For those eminently skilful and judicious milUary arrangements, which 

eiiabied him io defeat the hostile aggressions of theMahratta Princes in a 
vamprtign,* ** &c.— Lords’ Tranks, 2dMaach 1819^. The whole document re- 
lates only to Lord Hastings's military capacity, avoiding, as premamre, aijiy 
thanks for civil or political services. The Commons’ thanks are to the same 
effect. The Courts of Directors and Proprietors thank Lord H. for planning 
and CONDUCTING ** the late military operations.” The Court of Proprietors 
further thauk him for “ combination of military with political talents,” and 
“ encountering the proceedings of the hostile Mahratta confederacy,” &c 4ic. 
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sioT^s.”* Sir T. Hislop, as Commander-in-Chief, and his Staff, 

S articiptkti^ in all, to the exclusion of Lord Hastings and the Bengal 
ivisions. It was admitted, however^ that General Hardyman s 
divisi^ was justly ehthfed to share itl the Negpore prize, as having 
been detoched ^ Lord Hastings to co-operate in the capture of that 
place, and having on its way actually engaged a body of Nagpore 
troops, before the capture of that city. With regard to other captures 
in 1817 and 1818, whether effected before or after the Deccan army 
was broken up, the Treasury decided that they were to be given to 
the divisions of either army which had taken them. 

The execution of this Treasury Minrfte was assigned under a royal 
warrant to the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Arbuthnot; and certain 
it is, that whatever may have been the causes of the delay, no pro- 
gress is known to have been yet made towards arrangement of pre- 
tensions, far less towards actual distribution to those claiming to par- 
ticipate, under the warrant. The complaints of these gentlemen 
have been vehement and frequent ; they have appealed to the Press 
and to Parliament, aad have been met with excuses v\hich, to say 
the least, have not satisfied them. Our sympathy is, at all times, 
sufficiently prone to fall in with those who have to complain of ill- 
usage from men dressed in a little biief authority : we have ourselves 
drank, even to overflowing, of that bitter and sorrowful cup, and 
charitable spirits will make large allowance, if we seem overqiiick and 
sensitive to alleged wrong on the part of power towards the compara- 
tively feeble. But wilful injustice and want of candour, even where 
we disapprove or disagree, are not, we trust, among our ordinary 
sins, and we shall be the first to make the amende honorable to the 
Treasury trustees, if we have done them wrong in adopting, to a cer- 
tain degree, the public accusations preferred by the Deccan prize 
claimants, of mystery and reserve, injurious to the cause of the 
armies whose interests arc intrusted to the keeping of these high 
personages. 

These observations are drawn from us, by certain remonstrances 
which have reached us, though not in a shape for publication, pro- 
testing against our treatment of this subject in our last Number, and 
suggesting, in explanation of the trustees’ delays, that no progress has 
yet been made by them, for this very Irest of all possible reasons, 
namely, that they find it impossible to execute the warrant, because 
of its conditions, which are found to involve irreconcileable contra- 
dictions atid difficulties. These difficulties were evidently not con- 
templated by their Lordships, nor were they likely naturally to present 
themselves to lay'’ persons, called on to pronounce on such a 


® The phrase ocengions^'* thus distinctly piven iu the Treasury Minute, 
seems remarkable, ns if referring to the actual occupation of the cdies^ai 
Nagpore and of Poonah, and to theiaW/cof Mahidpurc, not to the campaigns 
generally, against the three stately (namely, the Peishwah, the Berar Rujali, 
and Holkar,) nor to captures made in ^eir dominions U])on any other 
“ occonon,” except the three specified. 
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Claims of the Annies of India 

question, which, though seemingly a plain and ’simple one of fact, 
in reality, involved most important principles strictly professional, 
depending, in a great measure, on points and localities which appear 
to have been but imperfectly developed, if we may judge from the 
printed papers of the several parties. We have been assured that 
several scores of collateral suits and cross claims are ready to be put 
in, and counsel even engaged to argue them, the moment that the 
trustees open their doors to the reclamations of individuals and corps. 
Nor will this appear so wonderful, when we advert attentively to the 
principle laid down in the Minute, and its necessary consequences. 
For example ; upon each alleged capture, the following questions 
may arise, which must he satisfactorily investigated and applied, 
before the conflicting claims of all the commanders and corps can1)e 
decided on ; 

I. WjiKiii'- was the supposed booty taken? 

1. If at Mahidpore, Nagpore, or Poonah, it belongs to the Deccan 
iwmy , primd facie ^ piovidcd it w'as Avithia the limit of (No. 2.) 
by the Treasury Minute. 

2. If elsewhere, w'as it within the territories of the Peishwah, 
Berar Rajah, or Iltdkar, in places included in capitulations and 
tieaties, or not oo included ^ 

•1. Was it uafhont the limit.'> ol time and place '' 

4. Is any supeiior, and who, entitled to participate with the cap- 
tors, as being chief commander within the limits of the capture? 

II. When taken ? 

1. Before the .'Ust of March? If so, it is the army of the Dec- 
can’s, provided, ahvnys, it wa?> taken on the “ occasions'^ speciiied 
ul)ove. — (See No. 1.) 

2. After the .'list of March, and in eontinuatinn of sieges, &'c., 
actually begun befoic the Deccan ai my was dissolved? If so, it is 
claimed by them. 

3. After the 31st of March, and not in continuation of such 
sieges, 

III. Bv AVHOM taken? 

1. By a Deccan division alone, and which ? 

2, 3, 4, 5, By a Deccan division, aided constructively by any 
(and AV’hat) Deccan, Bengal or Clu/erat division, or any (and w'hat) 
coips independent of cithei army ? 

(j. By a Bengal division alone, and which ? 

7, 8, 9, 10. By a Bengal division, (and Avhat ?) aided constructively 
a.s above. 

1 1. By the Guzerat corps ahme ? 

12, 13, 14, 15. By the Guzerat corps, aided by any other as 
above, and what other? 

16. By any and what independent corps, or division, unaided? 

17, 18, 19. By any such corps (and Avhat?) constructively aided 
as above, and by Avhom ? 

20. By the civil oflicers of the East India Company ? 

IV. Fuum w II om taken ? 
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1. From Mahrattas? To which ease tlic Treasury limitations 
are alleged to be confined, and constructive capture by the Bengal 
and Bombay divisions denied. 

2. From Pindarees? The operations against whom (wherein 
general combination seems admitted) are alleged by the Peccan army 
to be totally distinct from the simultaneous Mahiatta operations of 
the campaign. 

As it seems evident that every question, as to booty or no booty, 
captor or no captor, actual or constructive, and title of contending 
commanders-in-chicf, must pass the ordeal of strict investigation 
upon a considerable number of these categories ; it is manifest how 
intricate and perplexed a subject the trustees will find it, to arrange 
all claims under the entangled rule laid by the Loids, if that is to 
be literally adhered to. Some captures were made, which would 
suit the army of the Deccan as to the Treasury limit of timCi' but 
not plnec^ ; others arc within the geographical Ixjimds, but not 
those of time. Some, again, are out of both limits ; and others 
within both, thougli captured not by Deccan divisions, but inde- 
pendent corps acting from ami reporting only to Bombay." To com- 
plete these whim.'iicnl permutations and combinations of pretensions, 
there are, besidt's, captures ma<le uitbin the limits of prescribed 
time and space, by Boiyof coips placing themselves under the c<un- 
nnandof Sir T. Hislop, and co-operating in bis movements. 

Some of these strange anomalies, so difficult to reduce to any syste- 
matic rule, except that of general diviMon among the whoh‘, we 
give, as quoted by a Bengal fiicnd. (icncral Hardy man’s Bengal 
division (before the 31st of March) marclu'd ami fought in the Nag- 
pore dominions. He ih^uod his oideis to /aeutcnant-CoIoncl Mac- 
inoiine and Major Richards, on the Nerbuddah, commanding Bengal 
<letachmonts from Colonel Adam’s Deccan division. Sir Thomas 
Brown’s Bengal corps, composed of detachments from T,ord Hast- 
ings’s own division of the grand anny, and from General Marshall’s 
(left) division of the same, moved down to co-operato with Sir T. 
Hidop; he put himself in communieation with the Ideut.-General, 
and with Generals Keir, Adams, and IHalcolm. lie anticipated the 
(wo last in tlieir chase ; intercepted and destroyed the infantiy and 
guns of Holkar’s army under their })iincipal generals, flying from 
I\Ialiidpore, and rallying at Rampoorali. 

Sir Rufune Donkin’s Bengal division, at the e\pres.«> desire of Sir 
T. Hislop, moved, south and east, to intercept the remains of Hol- 
kar’s power flying to the noith from the Deccan divisions, remained 
in communication and co-opeiatioii with Sir .lohn Malcolm for seve- 
ral weeks till all w\as quiet. 

Sir W. Keir's (JuKerat corps, though not a part of the Dcccan 
aripy, was directed by Lord Hastings to co-operate with Sir T. His- 

® Down to the 3lstof March. 

' The “ ocrasiom '* of Mahidpore, Nagpore, and Poonah. 

• As ( oloncl Pfotlicrs, Iiulaele, and other detachments in the Concan. 
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lop. He did 80 against both Pindarees and Mahrattas; detached his 
tnniky to reinforce -Sir J. Malcolm in pursuit of. Holkar, while his 
infantry, and Artillery joined . Sir T. Hiailop^ and forceci Hplkhr to 
make peace, by. following him up after Mahidporc. Sir 'VVilHam 
was for some time the connecting link betweea tho-'extreme right of 
the grand army and the advanced corps of the Deccan, and re- 
ported his movements to Lord Hastings as well as Sir T. Hislpp. 
Colonel Adams, at the opposite extremity, did the same thing on 
the left. 

In fact, during the operations in Holkar’s territory, six divisions 
appear to have been in close combination, and d^thin a few miles or 
marches of each other all thd wliile, and the officers were in habits 
passing and visiting from one camp to the other. These divisions 
were : Sir T. Hislop’s, Sir. J. Malcolm’s, and Colonel Adam’s 
Deccan divisions ; SirW. Keir’s Guzerat division; Sir R. Donkin’s 
and Sir.T. Brown’s grand army divisions. 

That* the application of the Treasury rule is no easy matter, under 
many imaginable cases that will ofter themselves to the trustees, will* 
sufficiently appear from the circumstance, that the rule does not 
even directly say', but leaves to be inferred, who is to share, as 
C<^mmander-in-Chief, even when it indicates which are lo be the 
sharing divisions. 

Thus it is admitted in the Minute, that General Hardyman and 
his division share in the Nagpore prize. But Nagpore was taken 
by General Doveton with a corps composed partly of his own, partly 
of Culonel Adam’s Deccan divisions ; partly of two independent bat- 
falWas left for the defence of Nagpore ; partly of the Resident’s escort ; 
neitther of Whon^ come strictly within the Treasury Minute as Dec- 
can divisions.” > General Hardyman belongs to Lord Hastings; 
Dorelon to Sif *)[’. Hislop. The Minute says, that the latter is to 
share AS Commander-iu-Chief in all captures by Deccan corps. Yet 
the Minute also says, that Lord Hastings’s detached brigadier (Hardy- 
man) ijSApecifically to share at Nagpore ! Now, which is to have the 
Commtpier'in-Chiefs portion? Both cannot share as chief, for that 
would ahiorb a, double sixteenth from the army. Nor, indeed, could 
they by Auy device get rid of the military axiom, that there can be 
but onechj^f, and no division of supreme authority or of consequent 
prize. It will not, do to divide the Nagpore booty into shares pro- 
pbrtionate to the strength of the divisions, and let each give one-six- 
teenth of its portion to its own Commander-iu-Chief. There is no pre- 
bedfent for any such fanciful partition ; and all prize division proceeds 
invariably on the hypothesis of an allotment to the whole of the.shares, 
personally according to ranks ; by. poll, so to speak, and not by corps 
&[ sectians of troops ; otherwise, the solecism might arise, (as in this 
particular cose,) of the superior commander getting a smaller share 
than the subordinate. 

In short, from the moment the only salutary and easy principJe 
was departed from, of throwing the whole booty, from first to last, 
into one common fund, and apportioning it, agreeably to usage^ at- 
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cording to tho rank of parties, difficulties hare taken place, and imit* 
inuiltfj)ly at every step, and every day, to the benefit— not certainly 
of the priJfe claiuaarits, A finer field * for litigation could not well l?e 
imagined, than such an involved case as this prise question, all possi- 
ble law charges being provided for out of the booty, in the first 
instance, whatever the amount, whoever wins or loses ! ' 

The proceedings of the 6th instant at the Treasury- Board, wo eon* 
jccture to have arisen out of this infinite perplexity in the application 
ot the rule to the facts and claims as they developed themselves td*lhe 
trustcos. Their Londships, in general terms, professed adhercn<CO to 
their Minute, as approved by liis Majes^. Every one present seems- 
t(^have felt it difficult to catch, very pScisely, the object of calling 
the counsel of all the parties again before the Boards instead of leaving 
the trmtees to act like judges in interpreting and applying the law. It? 
would seem that this law (the Treasury-Minute) cannot be intangible* 
and irrevocable, as those of the Medes and Persians, since the Board 
^who made it arc about to reconsider it in some form or other. Whether 
that is to be in the shape of amendment, declaration, addition, or the 
like, cannot yet be guessed; hut two things seem beyond doubt: 
1st, That the law of the 5th February, as it stands, CAnnot be satis- 
factorily carried into effect by the Judges set to execute it. 2d, That 
it any thing in that law can now be altered, every thing may be 
altered by the same plenary authority. The objection taken, of the 
royal approbation having been declared, must, if conclusive, go to 
bar the minutest alteration, as w’ell as the most important. But 
even injudicial proceedings in the Court of King’s Bench, where the 
law supposes the sovereign in 'propria persona, no consideration of 
that formal sort precludes the parties from moving a court from grant- 
ing new trials, under certain conditions and limitations. Are we then 
to Consider the royal approval affixed only as a matter of regulaV 
fortn, to a measure not legislative, not j*adicial, but simply minuterial,' 
and proposed by a department of the executive, as concluding against 
the Crown itself and its constitutional advisers, who are respoOsiile 
for all its acts, even to the affixing of the sign-manual ; or tumring w 
measure, subi^equeiitly found erroneous, to be persevered in for the 
sake of supposed consistency, dignity, or the like ? ' 

On the 9th of January the discussions are to recommence ; and, aa 
for as can be gathered from the speeches of the first Lord and of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the course taken will be, that Sir T; 
Hislop’s counsel will prove to the Board their right, under the Board’n 
minute And rule, to certain booties, as Deccan army-captures, aettjal 
or constructive ; Lord Hastings’s counsel, Sir W. Keir’s, and those 
who appear for the Concan and other independent corps, will contro- 
vert, if they can, the claims set up by the Deccan counsel, und 
establish respectively their own where they can. The residue of the 
bpoty, comprising, probably, every thing taken by non*military fnno* 
tiddaries, will then be a remainder fund, to be distributed at the 
royal pleasure. All this does certainly seem the proper province- of 
the trustees named to execute the law of distribution previously laid 
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down by the Treasury ; and the interposition of the Board itself in 
this stage, take h how we will, seems clearly to show a power’ 
vision as existing in that Board. For the royal w'arrant, echoing in 
course the Minute, contemplates references back £rom the trastees< to 
their Lordship only in disputes with the holders of booty ; and when 
the scheme ol distribution, ayreeabhj to the principles of the Minute^ 
sliall be completed, to obtain sanction finally from his Majesty. The 
impending proceedings of counsel before their Lordships certainly do 
uot'conie within either of those characters. 

, But it is vain to guess : a few days will render the whole matter 
sufficiently clear. For one moment wo can ndf^ suppose that Lord 
Hastings and his Bengal frllnds, after all the suspense, anxiety, aad 
very severe disappointment to which a most uihooked-for decision has 
already exposed them, would have been lightly called on by con- 
siderate and honourable public men, again to subject themselves to 
unavailing toil, and to fruitless Treated endurance of so much dis- 
tressing anxiety and suspense. To hundreds of our humbler friends 
who served in the Bengal divisions, and many of whom encountered** 
infinite fatigue and danger, considerable expense, and even some 
losses, in the various operations of the campaign of 1817-18, the de- 
cision of February 1823 was absolutely ruinous, as well as astounding. 
No one was prepaied for sucli a cruel law ; and if nothing should 
turn up to their advantage out of the revived discussion, we shall in- 
deed bitterly regret their unavoidable prolonged sufferings from this 
inconsiderate rekindling of extinguished hope. 

As to the original cpiestion between the Marquis and Sir T. Hislop, 
wo have never thought of it but in one way ; nor has an inspection of 
all the printed pnjH'rs in the least altered those sentiments, of which 
the * Calcutta Journal’ w'as the frequent velncle, when this question 
was thoroughly and impartially debated in it some years ager. Dis- 
cussion througli the press had then been practically set free by the 
right feeling of the Governor-General ; and his Lordship did not 
cliHin exemption for matters in which lie was personally and nearly 
cofneerned, both in his public and private capacity. 

The dispute seems, to our comprehension, to lie within a very small 
compass. It is admitted by Sir Thomas Hislop, that from the time 
of his pairing the limits of his own (Madras) Presidency, and entering 
the Deccan, down to the dissolution of that army in March, he did re- 
ceive and obey certain regular orders and instrilbtions for his guidance 
in military operations from the Marquis of Hastings. But the parties 
go-lo issue on the question ; Were these the orders of the Governor- 
General or Couimuuder-iii-Chief ? 

If Lord Hastings had a higiit to issue military orders, ?is Com- 
mander- in-Chief, to Sir T. Hislop ; and if Lord Hastings at the time 
was situated in a capacitv so to do, then issue must be jmned on 
the quality of the orders themselves. 

So, if Sir T. Hislop had no higiit or privilege warranting his Re- 
sistance to orders from the Commander-in- Chief ; and if he was in. a 
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portion or capacity to be soordered, then the issue is joined on the 
nature' of the ordersi > 

Loid Hostings had a right to give orders to Sir T. Hislop : 1st, 
As the superior officer, andpr^d facie. He was a General, and the 
other only a Lieutenant-General. 2d, Primd facie y as lioldiog the 
commission of .Commander-in-Chief of all the King’s and Company’s 
forces in India; while the other was only Commander-in- Chief of 
the Company’s troops on the coast of Coromandel. 3d, Specially y 
he had the right, in virtue of the commission under which both of 
them acted, viz., thdTletter of the Supreme Council of the 10th May 
1817 to Sir Thomas Hislop, to which they attach the Governor- 
General’s minute of the same date, to explain and guide where their 
letter might be doubtful. 

By these documents it appears, that the Supreme Council, fearing 
the disputes with some of the Mahratta powers might end in war, and 
desiring to crush the Pindarees, withdrew Sir T. Hislop from his own 
'command (in chief) at Madras, invested him witli political authority 
over all the functionaries in the Deccan, and with the chief command 
of all the forces in the Deccan, suh.ject only to the control, in political 
arrangements, of the Governor-General in Council, «qr G^overnor- 
General singly, (who was proceeding to the seat of negotiation and 
and eventual war,) and “ subject, eventuallyy in tlie conduct of 
operations in the field, to the authority of the Coininander'in' Chief in 
India.” y 

The political control here pointed out, was positive and immediate, 
to follow the assumption by Sir T. Hislop, on crossing the frontier, 
of political power over the negotiations already pending. His subjec- 
tion, however, to a military superior was to depend on contingent 
“ events.” To what did “ eventually*' refer ? Not to the.“ event” 
of the two Generals coming into contact, or effecting an actual junc- 
tion in the field ; for there needed no special commission or autliority 
to put the junior under tlie senior in such a case, — a thing of course. 
The parenthesis in Lord Hastings’s minute explains the meaning to 
be, in the conduct of the war, in the ** event ” of war taking place, 
and the military supeiior choosing to interpose. What other imagin- 
able interpretation can be affixed ? 

Was, then, Lord Hastings in a capacity so to interpose as 
Commander-ia- Chief ? He loas in a condition to exercise these his 
rights : 

1. Because Sir Thomas Hislop was out of the limits of his own im- 


•The exact words of the Governor-General’s minute annexed to, ns a hey 
to this letter, are, that the Commaiider-in-Cbief of the army of Madras 
should be requested to assume the command of all the forces in the Deccan, 
and direct their operations, and the general course of any political arrange- 
ments with which they may he connected, under the sole nnd exclusive au- 
thority and instructions of the Governor-General or Governor-General in 
Council; or eventually (with regard lo military operations) of the Coin- 
luander-in-Chief in India.” 
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mediate presidential superiors, and owed obedience only to the Go- 
vernor-General and to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

2. Because this Commander-in-Chief in India, invested with con- 
trolling plenary powers, civil and military, by his Government, had 
quitted his seat of government, and preceded to the field, expressly to 
assume the general direction of politics and war. 

3. Because^in the course of the service,, he not only did direct all 
the important movements of the troops that came up from the south 
under Sir T. Hislop, and from the west, under Sir W. Keir ; but put 
himself at the head of the Bengal tioops, and proceeded to the seat of 
war, to eflfectuate the general combination, and complete the general 
co-operation for the common objects of the campaign. 

In opposition to these rights, and this suitable capacity of Lord 
Hastings to exercise them, can it be shown that Sir T. Hislop had 
any rights or privileges of exemption from the orders of his 
superior ? 

1. Sir Thomas was the junior ollicer. 

2. Lord Hastings was Commander-in-Chief of all India by his 
commission. 

3. Sir Thomas’s whole authority and oflSce, while in the Deccan, 
rested on the commission of May 1817, placing him under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India “ fventualhj'^ Whatever Sir T. might 
think the just interpretation of this w'ord, it suflices that his superior 
interpreted it differently, and issued orders on the strength of that. 
In military affairs, juniors must yield in such tilings to seniors, leav- 
ing to their common superiors to decide afterwards between them. 

But was Sir '1'. Hislop in sj capacity to receive and obey military 
orders from the Commander-in-Chief? He was so. 

. 1. Because he was out of the limits of his own presidency, within 
which alone he could claim exemption from the orders of the Com- 
mander-iii-Chief ill India. 

2. Because he was at the head of a corps d'armce in the field, and 
ready to co-operate with the grand army and the Guzerat corps, in 
the objects of their combined movements. 

3. Because he was reasonably near, in a geographical sense, and 
bond fide, to the Commander-in-Chicf of the whole — their several ex- 
tremes in contact, and their head-quartcis in constant communication 
with a post-office even established between them. 

If, then, Lord Hastings had the right, and was in a (Capacity, 
to issue orders as Commander-in-Chief to Sir Thomas Hislop, it re- 
mains only to see what was the nature, what the quality, of the orders 
and directions, which it is admitted he was constantly giving to the 
Deccan commander. 

These orders may be viewed in relation to their sUBSTA^fCE and 
tC their form. 

1. As to their substance: let any impartial person read the 
Marquis’s orders and correspondence with Sir Thomas, and the te* 
plies of the latter ; he will see, that from the first, a complete and 
perfect scheme of operations was drawn out in minute detail by the 
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Marquis for the guidance of the General ; in which the combination 
of the whole for one common end, and their concentration towards 
one focus, is the thing aimed at. He find the part to be played 
by every division of both armies indicated, and alterations enjoined, 
even in strength and composition of Deccan corps and brigades ; and 
he will observe too, how, when tfie scientific game began, each piece 
moved into its proper place, and all proceeded harmoniously as di- 
rected. It is remarkable,'* indeed, as military co-operation h^ been 
denied, that General Marshall, ivith Lord Hastings’^ left wing, was 
the pivot on which all Sir T. Hislop's, Sir J. Malcolm’s, and Colonel 
Adam’s movements hinged ; while Colonel Philpots’s, Major Cum- 
ming’s, and General Brown’s several detachments from Lord Hastings’s 
centre diviSon, kept the flying enemy from escaping to the north out 
of the mouths of the pursuers. He will find, besides, Sir Thomas 
Hislop’s own personal stafl" and those of his brigadiers, and indeed, mi- 
nute staff appointments and commands reported, confirmed, and put in 
general orders by Lord Hastings,'® He will observe his Lordship au- 
thorizing Sir T. Hislop to try persons by court-martial, and inflict 
capital punishment, a function which never could appertain to the 
civil office of Governor- General. He will see Lord Hastings, on the sup- 
posed death of Sir Thomas, directly corresponding with and vistruct- 
ing, in a general order, each of tlie Lieutenant-Generals’ divisionaiy 
commanders to report directly to his Lordship, instead of keeping up 
tlie nominal Deccan command as a separate thing. He will see Lord 
Hastings membering and dismembering tlio Deccan divisions at plea- 
sure ; ordering back Sir Thos. to the north of the Nerbuddah, which he 
crossed in alarm at the Njigpore explosion, to the injury of his Lord- 
.ship’s combinations ; ordeiiug Sir W. Keir to join, and disjoin, and 
rejoin Sir Thomas ; ordering back General Smith to Poonah, and 
taking him from under Sir Thomas to place him under Mr. Elphin- 
stone." 

It is unnecessary to «ay more; such things speak for themselves. 
They are e.ssentially and indefeasihly militaiy orders and acts, that 
can emanate only from a military commander, not a civil governor. 
Lord Minto accompanied the army to Java ; but does any one sup- 
pose the Commander-in- Chief suffered his Lordship to give a single 
instruction in detail for the operations ? 


10 According to the constitution'and practice of the Indian Government, we 
are told from good authority, temporary staff named for field service are ap- 
proved by tlie Coniinander-ui-Chief only. The Government does not inter- 
fere with any l)Ut regular and superior staff of the estahlishmcnt. 

One whimsical effcctofthe Treasury Minute, is, to give Sir T. Hislop the 
lion’s share, as Commander-iu-Cliief, of the booty taken by General Smith 
at Poonah ! ! SirT. Hislop had no more to do with that capture than the man 
in the moon ! For General Smith was expressly taken from under Sir T. 
Hislop on the 1 4th November, and Sir T. Hislop had no reiy^onsibility— no share 
whatever in bis proceedings. It was this attempt of the Deccan army to 8ei/.c 
Sir Lionel Smith’s pri^e as theirs, which first gave rise to these disputes, and 
compelled Lord Hastings to proclaim the principle of a general division as 
tiie only way F> cut so difficult a knot. 
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2, As to foUm: it is objected, that these orders a«d instructions, 
whatever may be thought of their eseential; qualities, were,, in fact, 
civil, because recorded and occasiqnally passing through the civil, or 
quasi civil channels, of the Governor-Oeneral* s secretaries in the 
political and militaiy departments. ■ 

But even if there were this defect in point of form, that eould not 
destroy the essential quality of the orders themselves } and. the weight 
that is attached to this circumstance arises fi^oAi non-advertence to 
local facts and considerations. . « , 

In the Correspondence, all of Lord Hastings’s important letters to 
Sir Thomas, and to other commanders, appear to be written dn origi- 
nal by himself, and signed by him without any adjunct to liis name, 
signifying from which capacity they emanated. * 

Sir T. Hislop, like the Marquis, held a double commission, politi- 
cal and military. The military operations of this war, with so many 
powers and chiefs, sometimes for, soinetime.s against us, depended so 
generally on political contingences, that the orders signifiedhy the 
Commander-in-Chief were of necessity a mixture of manoeuvres and 
politics. With such a double and heavy burden on bis shoulders, 
the Marquis of Hasting.s could not if he would, and would not if he 
could, have gone through the ceicmony of distinct and separate letters, 
splitting the military and diplomatic — the one to pass through his poli- 
tical secretary, the otlier through liis stall' ollicers. Tho.se busy days 
were not the times for such fiivolous formalities ; and it may be re- 
marked, tliat, as there was no precedent of any such junction before 
of the armies and bead-quarters and .staff from Bengal and Madras, 
so no provision con.stitutionally existed for pci forming the staff' duties 
of the forces. The Adjutant-General of the Bengal airtay 

had no more title to he the channel of the (jeneral order.'?, i.ssued to 
the whole force, than the Madras Adjuta?it-Gcneral, or the Adjutant- 
General to the King’s troops, all present on this occasion, with head- 
quarters. 

As every letter of Lord Hastings had to he recorded and trans- 
mitted to Government, that duty, as well a!> tlie multiplying of copies, 
naturally fell to the political or military depaitments of the Governor- 
General’s secretaries, preferably to the Adjutant-General’s otfice ; 
because the secretaries were sworn officers of Government, and the 
state secrets mixed up with military affairs could not with propriety 
be recorded in the public staff officc.s, wliere tliere was no security 
against their becoming divulged, but the di.scrction of the numerous 
underlings of ollice. 

In other respects, much caie seems to have been taken to a.ssert, on 
all occasions, the commander-in-cbiefsliip of Lord Hastings. The 
style of “ Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief in India 
seems carefully used in designating the few general orders published in 
the name of the Governor-General during the war, and is.sued by his 
secretaries. This was a substitution, wholly new, for the former style 
of “ Governor-General” simply, and w'as advisedly used, we have good 
reason to believe, with an eye to the pcculiaiity of position botweeu 
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the two Uommanders, which has given rise to this prize dispute. It 
is remarkable, way; ihfat on several occasions in his own Dec- 
can general ordenr, published in there papers, Sir T. Hislop designated 
Lord Hastingi aB’GoVerhor-Gdjtteral and Commander An- Chief in 
India. • ^ ^ ^ 

After all, the real ieU in a matter of prize and reward, ought to be 
this : with whom did the. i%8pon8ibiIity rest ? To a certain degree, of 
course, every commahder ^ a detached division, or corps d'armce^ had 
a iibertd discretion ^but who was onswerable to his employers and his 
country for the generaf^lan and operations of the campaign ? Not 
Sir T, Hislop, so long as he followed the careful directions he regu- 
larly received: not the Governor-General, who merely chalks out, as 
Lord Wellesley did in 1803, the rough general idea of the war : but 
the CoMMANt)ER-iN-CniEF, who directed and instructed every one. 
We cannot conceive a more fatal precedent to establish than this, of 
restricting booty only to the actually capturing division, in a vast 
force, composed of so many parts, each of which has its allotted 
sphere to act in, from which it ought not to be tempted to i^erve for 
the purposes of special, selfish, and solitary advantages by seizures, 
Commanders-in-Chief, and of corps d'armve, too, are but men — and 
often poor men. However good and self-denying such elevated indi- 
viduals may usually be, still, as general rules should be made on sound 
general principles, we cannot but think it unadvisable to increase the 
temptations to which spirited commanders are already sufficiently 
liable, by encouraging them to accompany in person divisions ordered 
on promising prize service, when they might be better employed for 
the public good in remaining at a distance to superintend and direct. 


SONNKT TO THE MOON. 

[IVntten off the Cape of Good Hope.) 

Spirit of Gama 1 ^is a glorious sight, 

Wlule the gale hurtles through our straining sliroud'^, 

To wntcli yon planet, as she seems to fight 

Her tempest-troubled way ’midst warring clouds.— 

Now they rush past her, as the surges white 
Which burst in thunder on our vessel’s prow ; 

Then on they roll, as black as starless skies 
In the hot tropics ; or, all wildly rise 
In waves like those which welter round us now. 

Yet still aloft she bears her glittering crest 
Tlirough rack and thunder-cloud, as Vasco’s bark, 

Which the first silver furrow here impress’d 
Upon the heaving billows, vast and dark, 

Held on her stormy way, with glcwy for Imr mark ! 

Bernard Wvrr.irFE. 


Orimtal Herald, VoL 8. 
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Tins Is by far the most elegjj^nt work that we have seen of the 
kind. The composition, various in style and value, as must always 
be the case when so many contribute to one design, is, in general, of 
a very superior character, both in verse and prose. And the plates, 
that adorn the volume are in several instances of exquisite beauty., 
Indeed, we never remember to have seen a bisok-print superior to the 
view of Bolton Abbey, in the present Literary Souvenir. Both the 
drawing and the engraving do honour to British art. We profess no 
connoisseurship, hut, in our estimation, Bolton Abbey is the most 
beautiful landscape that the pencil of our English Claude has yet 
produced. Tlie scene itself is of unrivalled beauty. Soft fields slop- 
ing imperceptibly to the edge of a placid brook, that, now hidden by 
tufted trees, now appealing sliglitly between the verdure, and now 
spreading its gentle waters to tlie sun, aj^pears half slumbering on the 
scene. A few trees and bushes in the fore^ground, the former 
scarcely in full leaf, and therefore showing in a beautiful manner 
their knots and branches, appear slightly to shade the spectator from 
the rays of the sun, while he enjoys the loveliness of the landscape. 
Groups of cattle lie here and there upon the grass in drowsy tranquil- 
lity. Farther on is a richly wooded hill, over the summit of which a 
slender cataract dashes down in the sunshine like molten silver, and 
we seem as we look upon it to hear the distant rushing of its waters. 
On the right, rising above a small grove, appears the Abbey itself, 
looking bright and peaceful in the sun. Beyond, we catch a glimpse 
of a bridge thrown ovi'r the stream, and smoke curling up from some 
Arcadian village, scarcely discernible among the foldings of the bills. 
Ill the back-ground, light summer clouds stretch in long strips over 
the summits of lofty bills, and others of more volume diversify the 
sky. This is a mere list of the elements, if wc may so express our- 
selves, of the landscape, whose beauty arises from the inexpressible 
harmony with which they are blended together This harmony can- 
not be represented by words ; or, if it can, it must be by the words of 
an artist-author like Mr. nazlitt,who has the power of painting in syl- 
lables. In Richmond Hill, another engraving from a drawing by 
Turner, the sky is ricli even to luxuiiance, and the eye is carried over 
the subjacent plain to a great distance. The beauty of a level thickly- 
wooded country, intersected by a noble river, is extremely well ex- 
pressed. But we think the artist has not made the declivity of the 
hill sufficiently felt. Perhaps a downward view from the side or 
summit of an eminence of inqdeiate height, is never very fine in 
painting, when the back ground is nothing but an interminable flat. 
The Lovers’ Quarrel, by Rolls, from a drawing by Newton, is a very 
fine engraving. The look of mortified affection with which the lady 
returns the miniature, and the arch suppressed laugh in the face of the 
maid, are exquisitely depicted. Perhaps the lady may appear a trifle 
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too mature, but this is hardly a fault. The hero of the piece, however, 
is by no means a chef-d* oeuvre. Besides the appearance of foppish- 
ness, which is natural enough, there is an air of absolute silliness, of 
paltry vanity abashed ^ in Ids countenance, which raises one’s contempt. 
We cannot expect phrenological exactness in every engraving ; but 
a clever artist ought to be aware that there is no dignity in a forehead 
sneaking backward immediately above the eye-brows, and taking re- 
fuge under the hair. A double chin, too, is a sad ornament for a 
lover: yet Mr. Newton has contrived, by making his hero toss Ids 
head in a perilous manner, to give him the appearance of having one. 
But, setting aside the gentleman’s visage, every thing in the engraving 
is extremely good. The Kiss, from a design by a Resell, (after 
the beautiful outline by Moses, taken from Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’) is 
likely from the subject to be a favourite with some at least of our 
readers. There are other engravings, however, of a higher mei it 
than this: as, ‘ The Rivals,’ from a drawing by Leslie ; ^ The Foi- 
saken,’ (the face, however, a little too young,) by Newton ; and otliors, 
which we need not enumerate. 

Tlie literary merits of the volume are, as we have said, very great, 
much greater than in the volume of last year. The pieces, too, are ge- 
nerally of a much livelier kind, and have occasionally a dash of humour. 
Undoubtedly, this is much better than those lamentable tales and 
ditties so fashionable two or three years ago, and still more in vogue 
than is desirable. Not that we would proscribe all pathetic pieces 
without exception ; there are two in the present Souvenir which we 
would not willingly have lost— the ‘ Two Pictures,’ and ‘ The Protege.’ 
Our objection lies against such only as are systematically saddened, 
merely because the writer considers it much less vulgar to sigh and 
look melancholy, than to laugh. The poetry of the volume, much 
superior to that contained in any work of the kind, is generally of a 
pleasing cast. It has more marks of diligent polishing, that is, of ge- 
nius, about it, than the poetry we are accustomed to meet witli in perio- 
dicals. One of the best pieces in the collection is, ‘ The Luck of 
l^iden Hall,’ by Mr. AViffen. The principal idea was undoubtedly 
borrowed from ‘ The Flower and Leaf’ of Chaucer; but in its deve- 
velopinent Mr. Wilfen has displayed much playful ingenuity. At 
page 178, there is another very pretty copy of verses by the sanie 
writer, entitled * Stanzas for Music.’ There is something extremely 
jileasing in Miss I.,andon’s ^ Romeo and Juliet.’ Mrs. iJemans, a more 
experienced poetess, has also contributed seveial charming pieces. 
Ihe Literary Souvenir is, indeed, indebted to bothr; and the variety, 
aiising from the different tastes and talents of its contiihulors, consti- 
tutes for the general reader one of its greatest charnjs. 
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MKDICAL SERVICB OF INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald: 

Sir, — Your residence in India must have made you thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the almost insurmountable difficulties that the many, or 
the individual alike, have to encounter, ere what they deem griev- 
ances,*’ can reach those in whose power it lies, to redress them ; 1 mean 
the Honourable the Court of Directors. If several persons present a 
respectful memorial they are guilty of a breach of “ General Orders j” 
if an individual presents one (on a subject perhaps affecting the whole 
body to which he belongs, and who are as much interested in it as 
himself,) it is either thrown aside altogether, or he is regarded as a 
troublesome and dissatisfied ** Individual,” and is fortunate if neg- 
lect alone is the consequence of his memorial. Being well aware that 
your very intelligent Journal is extensively circulated amongst those 
concerned in Indian affairs, (especially the Directors) and will be ever 
open to f temperate discussion, I solicit the indulgence of being per- 
mitted through its channels to state a few facts and make a few obser- 
vations, relative to the anomalous and neglected condition of the Me- 
dical Department of the Company's Army, on the three Presidencies 
alike ; and I cannot entertain the most distant doubt that, should the 
two points I more especially mean to touch upon be ever fairly laid 
before the Honourable Court for their consideration, that the Medical 
Department would even with the same liberality and justice that 
every other branch of the army has, by the late arrangements. 

First, in regard to the hardship (not to say inconsistency) of there 
being no higher 'permanent rank tor the Company $ Medical Officers 
than that of Surgeon, giving the rank of Captain only ; yet three 
higher grades are established, giving temvohary rank, as that of 
Major to staff, and superintending Surgeon, and the other that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel to Menffiers of the Medical Board ; which hold 
good in claims for prize money, choice of quarters, and the usual 
privileges attaching to those ranks. In his Majesty’s service there is 
no retrogradation. A King’s Medical Officer having attained the 
rank of Deputy, or Inspector of Hospitals, continues to hold it, and 
should the length of his services entitle him to retire, he does so as 
matter of course, with the pay attached to that rank. The next 
point that 1 trust will some day or another meet the consideration of 
the Honourable Cteurt, is the very inadequate pensions which Me- 
dical Officers can retire upon, in comparison with their Military bre- 
thren. I say very inadequate, considering the expensive course of 
study necessary to form a well-educated Medical Officer, and the 
late age at which he lands in India, when he cannot be less than on 
the verge of three and twenty, whereas the Military Officer may not 
be seventeen. It may be said in reply that the period of service is 
only seventeen years for the Medical, wffiile it is two and twenty for 
the Military Officer ; and this, on a superficial view, appears to place 
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the parties on a level. But it will not be found so on looking at what 
actually takes place ; for no man scarcely ever does retire upon Sur- 
geon’s pay, (a^ut 190/, per annum.) Then comes the next step: 
the Superintending Siirgeon, entitling him to 300/. per annum, and 
here lies a hardship indeed ; to claim this, he must sen'e two more 
years ; slyiA should he then by unusual good fortune, get a seat in the 
Meflic^ Board) be is entitled to 600/. per annum. But here again, 
two more years* service are required to establish this claim, so that 
he will have completed twenty one years’ actual service in India, and 
the Military OiHcerhas only twenty two. No such restriction, however, 
is laid upon them ) the Captain is promoted to a Majority to-morrow, 
and the following day to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, upon the rank and 
pay of which he can immediately retire. The very great uncertainty 
of life in India, scarcely justices a man in looking forward to a seat in 
the Board; the present senior member of the Madras Medical Board, 
has been between thirty and forty years in the service, and so had 
the last member that retired. The senior member going out every 
fourth year, is an advantage not extended at present to the Madras 
Presidency.) That the Medical Officer, from whom so much is ex- 
pected, and whose duties in the held e.specially (as I well know) are 
so arduous, and often so distressing, (in the Mahratta campaigns of 
1817, 18, and 19, the casualties amongst the Medical Officers, ex- 
ceeded those of every other branch of the army) should have the 
loaves and ftshes dealt out to him so sparingly in reward, is^ntuch to 
be regretted ; however, I cannot think that our Honourable Masters 
will forget us much longer (although a memorial of the same pur|)ort 
as this paper was lately rejected,) and I feel assured we have much 
to hope for from their justice and liberality, which, I believe, it is 
their wish to deal out with an even hand to all their servants. I be- 
lieve we are precisely, or nearly so, on the same footing tliat we were 
in 1796 or 94, and in that respect stand alone. 

As the above remarks and sentiments are, I may venture to assert, 
not those of myself alone, but the whole Medical Body, I am sure the 
insertion of this pajw in your ‘ Herald,’ will be a great favour, (and, 
perhaps, a benefit,) conferred on them, as well as your servant, 

Ciiiuuanrs. 

Gampf Secundrahad, April 1825. 


GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP OF BRITISH INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Rin,— When power is used only to bo abused; when lionesty 
meets with reprobation, and villany is sheltered by autliority ; when 
sanguinary measures are adopted to suppress the murmurs of the 
oppressed, and the wailings of the widow and orphan are alike dis- 
regarded, — the affections of the governed must speedily be alienated ; 
distrust and hatred will take place of loyalty and respect; and even 
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submission will cease to be practised, so soon as it shall be freed from 
the influence of compulsion. 

The public attention has of late been attracted, in an unusual 
degree, to the state of affairs in our East India possessions ; and the 
conduct of the ‘ Governor-Generar has in consequence been the 
subject of much discussion. It is not necessary to single out for ani- 
madversion any particular act of my Lord Amherst’s government. We 
see numerous failures crowded into a short administration \ and 
although results of a nature so uniformly disastrous do justify the 
sup|x)sition oi a wilful inismauayemciit, yet the British nation, as it 
scorning to retalintefwWl not at once proceed to his Lordship s con- 
demnation, but, actuated by a feeling of mercy, will rather suspend 
even their censure of an individual, waiting with patience, in the 
fervent wish that some oxjflanation may be produced, calculated at 
least to palliate the apparent criminality of his proceedings. His 
J.oidship may derive profitable instruction from the humanity which 
has thus been extended towards himself ; and the example may not 
prove unwoithy of his own particular imitation. 

But the task of dtfendimj the public measures of iny Lord Am- 
herst, (for his private persecutions he may be made to answer per- 
sonally hoieafter,) must devolve on those whose sagiibity enabled 
them io predict the peculiar fitness of his Lordship for so exalted an 
appointment. Such prescience may go nigli to work a miracle, and 
truly, for the successful defence of such a career, the aid of super- 
natural agency may be requisite. 

Private accounts from Bengal agree in representing imbecility as 
characteristic of their rulei ; but surely, then, he should not be per- 
mitted to revel unrestrained, and perpetuate bis vagaries by a 
[lersevering obstinacy. 1 would deny biin the right of claiming ex- 
emption from the penalties of error. But it my Lord Amherst be only 
a weak man, (and some may take this to be the head and front of 
liis ofi'ending,) the evil can and ought to be remedied, by his imme- 
diate recall from a situation, the affairs of which he has afforded such 
frequent and lamentable proofs of his incapacity to administer. Yet, 
as w'e cannot expect reparation for the past, so we can never cease to 
lament that the Governor-Generalship of British India, a post of such 
distinguished elevation, of such vast rcsi^onsibility and trust, should 
originally have been conferred upon an individual already signalized 
by a failure, and who presented himself as candidate for the office 
distinguished, alone, by the ill success which had attended the only 
previous public act of his life. 


Inspector. 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEW ON THE STATE OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 

The last Number of the ^ Westminster Review' contains an article 
on the state of British India, the whole of which we recommend to 
the espcdal attention of our readers in England, to whom that 
work is equally accessible with onr own : and these we shall leave to 
make their own reflections on the subject. There are so many ob- 
stacles, however, to the rapid and extensive circulation of the best 
works in our distant dependencies, that this excellent article, if con- 
fined to the pages of the Journal in which it originally appeared, 
would not be seen by thousands there, to whom it is of the utmost 
importance that its truths should reach. The old established news- 
papers of England that reach the colonics, are too much occiqned 
with the fleeting matters of the day to give even a ct)hnnn to (he 
further extension of truth found in a review; and the newspapers td' 
the colonies themselves, at least in that quarter of the world to which 
the article in question more especially relates, dare not, if they would, 
republish aifj^ portion of it that might be oflensive to their rulers, as 
banishment and ruin would be the immediate reward of such un- 
pardonable indolence ! 

These considerations have induced us to transfer some of the prin- 
cipal passages of the Review to the pages of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ 
as by that means the benevolent and public-spirited object of the 
writer will be most eflfectually obtained, by having his sentiments 
submitted to thousands in the East, to the remotest parts of which 
this work now penetrates; and we shall have our reward in the plea- 
sure of being instrumental to the further spread of truths and senti- 
ments in which we fully concur. Notwithstanding our extracts are 
copious, there will be much remaining in the article itself to re- 
commend the penisal of the ivhole to those readers to whom the 
original wdrk is accessible. We give the paragraphs in consecutive 
order; and though many intermediate sentences are omitted, the con- 
nexion is sufficiently preserved to leave the powerful reasoning of the 
whole unimpaired. 

In India, as every where else, publicity is the only security against mis- 
rule, tlie only guarantee for good government. The press is the most 
important organ of publicity; it is the organ by which appeals are made to 
all space and all time. It is the witness which brings home all evidence to 
the great tribunal of public opinion. It has a voice, or ought to have a 
voice, for the many as well as for the few ; for the few as vrell as for the 
many. Its touclistone is the well-being of society. No honest man can 
wish to stifle its decrees. A wise man would seek to array them in all 
possible authority. The sympathy, the sanction, of the many gives the 
liigliest conceivable influence to the few : the influence of wis<lom, and vir- 
tue, and power combined — an influence always efficient and irresistible. 

The remoteness of the Indian Government from the control of the British 
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public, makes it most important that opinion there should have its fullest 
influence, and that every channel should be opened through vs'hich it can 
make itself heard. The universal law, that the violence whkh finds vent 
is less danwrous than the violence which is repressed, has no exception in 
British India. In all those epochs of the annals of the res gest« Anglorum 
in that country, when insubordination, and excess, feuds, and mutinies 
raged, the press was fettered and voiceless. During the brief periods, few 
and far between, when the press was permitted to speak out and do its 
natural duty, as the sentinel and watchman of the Government, apprizing it 
of danger, and watching over abuse, domestic peace prevailed. On the 
other hand, all the menacing intestine shocks that have put our power in 
India to extreme hazard, liave occurred under the strictest censorship or 
restraint on the press. But it is not only on British misdeeds that a free 
press would operate beneficially, it would root out those Indian suphwii- 
tions and cruelties whose records fill the mind with shuddering horror. Tlie 
Native press had already begun, when it received its death-blow from the 
Governor-General Adam, and .liidge Macnaghten, names thus saved from 
natural oblivion, to discuss many of the questions of Hindoo faith and 
practice ; and the discussion would have done more than all the power of 
legislation, to check the monstrous observances of ignorant and benighted 
India. Was it nothing for civilization, was it nothing for Christianity, to 
have engaged the natives of India quietly and temperately to reason on the 
subject of their errors? Would the burnings of widows on t^j^pir husbands’ 
funeral pile, tlie drownings of the sick and the aged on the banks of the 
Ganges, the crushings of .fuggeiuaul’" car, have remained unchecked by 
better and sounder views of right and wrong ' Or is it not to be feared, 
after all, that despotism chooses to keep its subjects unenlightened and un- 
improved, in order to make them the more ready and the less inquiring ser- 
vants of misrule, wliether as instruments or victims? 

Tlie definition of the crimes which shall be considered as warranting the 
deprivation of a license, is worthy, however, of being recorded, if it were 
only to register the heartless insult which follows them, that they “impose 
VO irksome rcbira hits on tlie publications of matters of general interest, /iro- 
vided tliey are conducted w ith tlie temper and decorum wliich the Govern- 
ment has a right to expect from them, living under its protection; neither 
do they preclude individuals from oft’ering, in a temperate and decorous 
manner, through the public newsp.apers or other periodical works, t/ieir own 
views ami sentiments relative to matters atfectiiig the interests of tlie com- 
munity.” We will give the ordinance entire — an ordinance which obtained 
its first official sanction from a Judge sitting alone on the bench in the veiy 
C’ourt appointed to protect the people of India from the oppressions of 
British misrule ; an ordinance which gave the Government a leifal authority 
to crush, summarily, and witliout form or trial, any person determined or 
disposed to utter a truth unpalatable to power. 

Upon this follows a “regulation” prohibiting the possession, and de- 
creeing the confiscation, of types or printing-presses held without a license, 
and at the same time authorising the Governor-General in Council to pre- 
vent the circulation of any work whatsoever. And thus, by a single enact- 
ment, and without tlie slightest reference either to the East India Company 
or the British Government, a temporary Governor-General, an ephemeral 
itH'wn-tenem, aided and abetted by an ephemeral and temporary Chief- 
Justice, during an accidental absence of every other Judge, has ventured to 
put the press of British India in a situation as degraded as the press of Spain 
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under Ferdinand tlic Ingrate, or that of Russia under Alexander the Mag- 
nanimous. 

It is perfectly clear to us, that this notable piece of legislation, which 
sacrifices the best security for well-being and good government of many, 
many millions of individuals, had its origin solely in spite against one. And 
is it not intolerable, even supposing Mr. Buckingham’s conduct to have 
been as bad as his enernies would fain make it, is it not monstrous that the 
whole population of India should be insulted and degraded, in order to 
enable a fugitive Governor-General to wreak his vengeance on a banished 
Englishman, — on an Emglisman whom he had already visited with persecu- 
tion in every possible shape ? Such .short-sighted rulers as these would 
extinguish the sun because he had scorched a flower ; they would shut up 
the vater-sources of heaven, because a fly had been drowned in the rain. 

In India, where free discussion has been deprecated and decried as 
dangerous to the stability of the (ioveriiinent and to the well-heing of the 
people. It is not a little curious to see an appeal made to it by its most in- 
veterate enemies. Mr. Adam, ill satisfied with the eulogies, which roll in 
an almost unvarying course towards every man, and every thing, which is 
associated with rule and with power, looked round fur something of purer 
and brighter fame, and asked applause from that very public whose voice 
lie had stifled, whose opinions he had scorned, whose sanction he dared 
not anticipate. And this exhibition of him.self and his measure.s, grotesquely 
arrayed in the dogmatism of self-applause, yet betraying his own weakness 
and dissatisfacuon, IS a most aimisiiig and iiislniclive one. This “state- 
ment of facts, connected with the removal fioin India of Mr. BucKinghum,” 
display s all the poiujious in'«oleaceofiiiesponsible povv(>i',cmiously blended 
with the tiimdity of conscious feebleness and eire>r. lie assnme.s, that to 
difltr with Government, to expiess an opinion m dissent fiom its measure.s, 
IS m itself a crime, and then deals round him his iiiiqualitied vituperations 
against the criminals. Mr. Adam should liave piiblislied no “.statement of 
f.iets.” A single “ MC volo ” would have l»eeii nioie emphatic, — a “sic 
jiihco” more argumentative; and he might have stored up the rest of the 
apothegm for future use. 

It Ls an excellent thing to get at the rationalr of despotism, and to listen 
10 its exposure from its own lips. AVe recommend Mr. Adam’s “ slale- 
inent” to the perusal of those for whom it w.is not intended; we solicit tlio 
serious consideration of the many for that which was meant only for the 
admiration of the few. Let them study the logic of power ; its hollow pre- 
tensions to meekness and wisdom and virtue; its Iremeudous drafts on 
public confidence or public ciedulity ; its pride, that apes humility ; its 
cruelty and injustice, wliich take tlie name of expediency. Let tjj^ni see 
how a weak reason, supported by authority, made to cuish a strong one 
which emanates fiom a popular source, ]^'t them murk how arbitrary will 
can trample trutli, intellect, and integrity into ihe dust ; and out of all that 
is passed and all that is passing, mankind will assuredly learn at last, tliat 
irresponsible .sway is a cur&e alike to those who are subjected to it and to 
tho.se who wield it; and that there is no security against misrule, but in the 
scrutinizing ever-exerted activity of public opinion. 

VVhat are we to think, — what dare vve think, of judges any where, who 
avow their dislike to be subjected to the conimeiilaries and criticisms of the 
people, and shelter their official acts from discussion, under the shallow pre- 
text of keeping up their dignity ? dignity, forsooth, that can be bolstered up 
and silencing I Yet, let us not wonder at the Company’s ser- 
vants showing this criminal weakness, with sucli an example before them as 
dial of the ’4' Judges, wholly independent of the Company or its local 
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Govfernraont, who have not scrupled to accept and profit, for years bafck, by 
a distinct protection and guarantee against all disagreeable commeute on 
their public acts. It is fitting that this most base and infamous of^ll the 
many base and infamous deeds of English courtly judges, should to well 
and distinctly made known to all England, and it shall not be our fault if 
these good deeds be longer hid under a bushel. 

To add to the indignation every honest free man ought to feel at such 
meanness of vaunted Knglish .fudges, and, as if to complete the self-degra- 
dation of this royal tribunal, expressly set up to protect the people against 
the despotism of the Governments, the Court, it appears, notwithstanding 
all the declamations of those natives and half-castes, who thus lost their 
undisputed privilege of free printing, did stoop then and there, to give 
Mr. Adam’s edicts that force of formal law which, theretofore, had,^n 
wanting to make the crushing ot the pi ess, and ruin of its laborioUl^' ftiid 
honest conductors, effectual. And this is not mere empty threat for ali 
editor: Mr. Fair has just been transported without trial, by Governor 
Elphinstonc, at the instigation of Mr. Justice Chambers, for supposed reflec- 
tions on his judicial condurt. 

In this state is the piess in India, and this illegal and iin-Rnglish edict, 
we blnsli to speak it, has subseijucnlly Ihmmi solemnly conllrmed, as being 
contrary to Faiglish law, by :i picked Frivy Council, sitting under the 
sanction of an oath, as -a jmitciaf, not a political hoard. Ilow far it merited 
that character, may be guessed by the fact, that of sixteen members present, 
four were cabinet ministers, including the President of the Board of Control, 
who had already prejudged and approved the case; four members of the 
same Board, the two thown lawyers, the Chancellor, Deputy Gifford, the 
three Chief Justices, a Civilian, and a retired Indian Judge, who had for- 
merly submitted to the shelter of protection against scrutiny. 

In fact, all experience and history are against the assertion, that misrepre- 
sentation of the acts of a truly honest and good government ever succeeded 
in alienating the afl'ections of the people, wlierc the press was free. No 
exhortations ever persuaded a well-go\erncd nation to rebel against theii 
benefactors, tlicir virtuous and intelligent rulers. And we cannot consent 
that the evidence of all time should be forgotten, or set aside, to please the 
fears, the passions, or the corrupt purposes of the privileged few. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more groundless than these apprehensions of 
general insurrection, while our government is only bearably — decently 
good. The Mahommedans are too few, too weak, to overthrow us if they 
would — the Hindoos have no motive to attempt it, if they could. Our 
natund alliance is with the immense numerical majority of conquered, 
againfH the minority of more energetic men who have before sub- 
dued the Hindoos, and w'ho would be their masters still, but that we have 
conquered lliem. There have, indeed, been dreadful provincial revolts 
even against us, like that of Cuttack ; but these originate in attocious op- 
pression, and proconsular misrule, as subsequent inquiry has proved. It 
IS, indeed, strange, that such causes do not more frequently produce similar 
effects. For one instance of the breaking out of resistance against in- 
tolerable despotism, a thousand might bo quoted of patient, silent, sub- 
missive endurance. When, however, such iusurreblioiis do occur, they arc 
terrible, fierce, and desperate, not only from the barbarous condition of 
the poor wretches whom sufferings madden to despair, but because the 
Government, by iis self-denying ordinances against the press, shutting its 
eyes and ears to the best sources of information, is never apprized of im- 
pending danger, and enabled to correct errors or punish crimes, or even 
to prepare for battle by previous precautionary arrangement. Its means 
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of infortnation are the tainted sources of the oppressors themselVeS. These 
“ regular channels" raay either mystify, conceal, or delude, their masters, 
or are themselves in darkness and ignorance, created by their subordinate 
and interested regular channels anrl functionaries. A free press might 
throw light on every part of the field of inquiry ; but “ they love darkness 
rather than light.” 

Unless, however, the expressions of interest in the happiness of India bo 
a hollow, heartless, mockery and insult, the Indian Government tnmt be 
made amenable to public opinion; the civii, uody wiist be compelled to 
do their duty to those they govern, and there is no other etbeient compul- 
sion in India or anywhere else than the control of popular reprobation for 
misdoings. Tliey must be deterro<l from evil themselves, and must caiiM> 
their; millions of native underlings, the petty ofiicers of justice, police, 
levetwe, customs, trading an<l nianufaetunng monopolies, ike. to abstain 
from pillaging llie timid and helpless jieasantMindcr the cloak, real or as- 
sumed, of their masters’ authoiity. Nay, more, llie goveiiuiient, whose 
plenary and despotic inlluenee spieads through all tin' piovmces, must be 
taught to invite the comments and aniinadversions of lliat pait of its sub- 
jects who are .able to benefit and impiove it by tliese stiielures. An hoiiot 
(Jovernor ought not to conipUin ; lie ought i.itlier to rejoiei! m and to 
profit by the eomiucntanos of his ilepeiidctits, wlio r.in only tin i mad reri ; 
for all jwiiffr of reforming or changing is vested m the governors conjointly 
witht wo or three councillors from the civil body, who, with the state secre- 
taries and heads of departments, engross all substantial influence. In 
truth, the secret is hcie. It is tlic apprehension that a free press would 
penetrate into the dark places of coiruption; that it would unveil the 
abominations and mysteries of patronage and power ; that it would expose 
that dishonest policy which makes the w’cll-being of tlioiisands subservient 
to the eiiricimieiit of a few ; it is the dread of censure ; the desire of con- 
cealment ; the weakness of self-conviclion, that shrink from the scnitiny 
of the public eye. Danger, indeed ! There is danger in giving equal pro- 
tection to good or bad goveiniuent; in dieltei mg oppression ; and ward- 
ing off all attacks from extortion, violence, or injustice, when jierpetratcd 
by those in authority. For a time the degnidation of tlie Hindoos may 
jirotect us from the re-action of their sufferings on our misdeeds ; but a 
new era is arriving; anew race is growing up in India; the dispropor- 
tion between the conquerors and the conquered is daily increasing; the 
lialf-c.astes will become, ere long, the natural and mtelleetual citizens of 
the east. They will have Indian sympathies blended with Furopean know- 
ledge. Are t/if i/ to be forgotten in our calculations of the future, or is our 
legislation of that blind and reckless character w inch thinks nothin|Pof the 
coming time, and makes no preparation for, and jiays no regard to, those 
inevitable prognostics, wliicli guide the wise and prudent in their plans 
and purposo.s ? 

It may be useful to our readers, as a preparation for what we shall hei'e- 
after liave to say on colonization and interchange of productions between 
India and England, tliat they set themselves m the mean lime gravely to 
ponder the questions whicli follow. 

^Ve ask accordingly — solemnly and soberly do we ask — wliat must be the 
condition of India, ruled as it is by a Company /me, feebly controlled by 
the Crown; and by a Government there, shunning publicity and responsi- 
bility 1 Truth and honesty will confirm the facts which we have embodied 
m a few questions ; And thus embodied, and thus connected, we are per- 
suaded tliey will make their way to the understandings of the wise, and the 
'•ympathies of tlie good. 
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Whj^f, we ask, must be the condition of any country, ^y^ERE the mo- 
nopoly of office is vested in a distinct and separate class, into which no 
native talent can obtain admission, no aptitude found out of its privileged 
circle can serve for initiation ; a circle whose members are responsible to 
one another alone, the lower functionaries being only dependent on the 
higher, and succeeding them, in turn, by almost regular gradations ; the 
power under which Uiey act to-day being the power they will wield to- 
morrow, and which they are not likely to wish should be chocked or 
curtailed ? . 

Where every functionary, tlic judges not excepted, holds office simply 
during the good pleasure of the Government ; where not only office, but 
rank, fortune, and station, depemf on the Government ; where there are no 
nobles, nor landed aristocracy, no universities, no associations, nh^ffree 
courts ; wliere the many have no representatives, no delegates, wo iwcmis 
whatever of addressing the government collectively, or, in other words, effica- 
ciously ? 

^ViiERE to assemble for deliberation or petitioning, without a special 
permission, is unlawful ; where it is unlawful to print or publish, or to 
possess printing materials, and eipially so to make use of any book, wlncli 
the Government may choose to think obnoxious ? 

Where there arc no channels for the safe expression of complaints, no 
instiument for the redress of grievances; where the courts of justice are 
dilatory and expensive, frequently situated at many days' journev from the 
abode of complainants, hemmed in with a thousand forms, and all proceed- 
ings encumbered with heavy taxation ; how can such means of redress 
a\ail the black and star\ii)g peasant— how can he contend with delays and 
corruptions against a white oppressor, rich and powerful? 

WiiLRE the important cla^s of half-castes seem wholly neglected or for- 
gotten, or blemled as “ natives” with the mass of the black population'— 
lemoved, at an inealcnlabh* distance, fiom the whites (whose children they 
aiv), in spite of talents and attainments frequently of a high order? 

Wiii'.RE the whole of the native population, whether Mussulmans or 
Hindoos, are shut out from any but the lowest walks of the public service, 
llie “command of a platoon” being the highest military post, and llu- 
most disimgnished civil office not more elevati'd ; while strangers uncon- 
nected with and unattached to the soil— mere birds of passage— posse^^ 
and monopolize all power, all influence, all weallli, all dignity, and gallier- 
ing together all they arc able, migrate at tlie earliest moment to tlie 
inothil’ country ? 

Where the ban of ])erpetual sterility, ami a barrier to all agricultural 
improvement, is laid upon the land by the intolerable tribute exacted from 
the cultivator ; where there is no possession that can be called proprietor- 
ship ; where the absorption of so much of the produce of the soil by the 
Government as leaves the barest means of support to the farmer and pea- 
sant, deprives them of the motive and the power of bettering their con- 
dition ? 

Where the Faiglish who conq^iiered, and the Indians who were subdued, 
are alike shut out from the lieneftts which the establishment of Europeans, 
as possessors of land, would necessarily produce to both by the introduction 
of Fairopean wealth, skill, industry, and knowledge ; where the insecurity 
of property and of person (Europeans being liable to instant and arbitrary 
ileportution) interferes with tlie success of eiery pursuit? 
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Where the sole possessors of all po\verare unconnected with tlie general 
feelings or general interests of the people, are distinct and divided from the 
Indian races, come into the country empty-handed, and hurry from it as 
soon as they are suflScientlv loaded with spoil — a country whence wealth is 
always flowing out, wealth extracted from the miserable to glut the rapa- 
cious, but never rolling in ? 

Where the governed, whatever their caste or colour, have not — no, not 
one of them, the smallest voice, or portion of a voice, in choosing any one 
of the numerous functionaries placed over them, whetlier liigh or low, 
white or Slack, civil or military, medical, legal, or clerical ; altliough even 
m the sinks of European despotism, the people, under some pretence, or 
by some usage or habit, have at least flhe shadow of some popular privi- 
lege^, some parish, or municipal, or commercial, or collegiate influence ? 
In Spain itself, as in the Spanish colonies, while under the Spanish yoke, 
the people’s voice was lieard in the AyanUunientos, Cabildos, and Juntas : 
and under the Hindoo institutions of India, the zemindar, the village chief, 
the village watchmen, tradesmen and petty functionaries, but, above all, 
the village jurors of tlie Pauchayet, appear to have been more or less se- 
lected by the votes of their little communities. But now in British India, 
from the most imi^vijicant of tlie swarms of venal and miserable natives 
tliat wield a constable’s staff, or keep tlie night watch of the streets, up to 
the highest functionary, all are appointed without the knowledge, partici- 
jiiition, or consent of ani/ of tlie governed, however respectable from caste, 
education, or property. In such a state of things, the tree of liope witUm 
man (if such a being can be called 7/1/01) is withered. Jhung wretched to- 
day, he is indifferent about to-morrow. He begets, as he was begotten, to 
the inheritance of thankless toil, a tod which jiroduces to him no wealth, 
and jiromises to him no amelioration. He approximates to the servile 
state — a degree only, above the (ow/ml condiliou ; 

W’liERE these inhabitants, poor and wretched as they are, pay not only 
for a costly local government, not only for the charges of wars and the in- 
terests of debts incurred without their concurrence and without any benefit 
to tliem ; not only for the jobs, and pensions, and extravagance of the 
scamdury government at the East India House, bin for a thml government, 
called the Board of Control ; so that, in point of fact, this miserable people, 
in a very imperfect state of civilization ; without accumulation of capital, 
actual or in near prospect ; wretchedly housed ; all but quite naked ; 
supjiorting existence on a handful of rice and a pinch of dirty salt; and 
painfully and primitively scratching the uninaiiund and never fallow 
earth, for a yearly harvest; this unfortunate people, to wliom we have not 
communicated our arts, our science^!, our capital, our liberal institutions, or 
scarcely any tiling really worth their having, are actually saddled with the 
intolerable expenses of Ih/re Governments abroad and at home, cumbrous 
and costly! Ann these things trl’l? If so — ought srtii things 

TO BE ? 
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indications of THK opinions entertained in INDIA 
REGARDING* MR. BUCKINGHAM. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — I have observed that the 'Asiatic Journal/ and a certain Jate 
Sunday paper, (now no more,) are very careful to pick out and circulate 
liere any effusion of malice against you they may find in the Indian Pa- 
pers, under the control of your demies; and that these “ best public 
instructors ” at the same time carefully abstain from publishing any- 
thing that is written in your defence. As far as their power extends 
they circulate the calumny without the refutation, and suppresil 
entirely what is spoken to your credit by your friends in the Ekst. 
Delicacy has, no doubt, prevented you from doing yourself justice in 
this respect ; but I hold that your character is too much public pro- 
perty, and too important to the cause of freedom, with which it has 
been long identified, that for any such scruples you should suffer the 
hireling advocates of your enemies to create a false impression on the 
public mind here, as to the opinion entertainc'd of you in India. I'his 
is no doubt the object of their garbled extracts of whatever is most ma- 
liciously said against you, while the favourable side of the picture is kept 
by them entirely out of view. As their trade is merely to diffuse the 
bane, I request your permission to present the antidote. The Calcutta 
newspaper, called the ‘ Weekly Messenger,’ lately contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

We have received a Copy of an Engraving of iMr. Buckingham, and 
tliough the artist has thougiitfitto remaui in modest concealment,* blush- 
ing perhaps to find its fame,’ yet it is evidently the work of a practised 
hand, and is in point of execution a very superior performance. The dc- 
.signs above and below the picture, indicative, the former of the editorial 
1111(1 the latter of the nautical capacity of the original, are, wc think, ex- 
tremely well conceived and hcautifully done, while a feeling of melan- 
choly is excited by the view of the reversed anchor, the broken masts, and 
other signs emblematical of ruined fortunes. 

The reason which induced a skilful artist to conceal his name is suf- 
ficiently obvious in a country where transportation without trial is 
sus])ended over the head of every man who ventures to express sym- 
pathy for the victim of persecution. So expressive a manifestation of 
})Mblic regard roused the dark malignity of the Editor of * John Bull’, 
(the successor of Mr. Greenlaw), who wears a mask like the ancient 
Friend of Bankes, and is supj>osed to be no other than the notorious 
Dr. Bryce himself. This is significantly hinted in the contemporary 
prints, which express doubts whether the Editor be a * black sheep’ 
or a ‘ black shepherd’, but are satisfied that, whatever be the colour of 
his coat, the sentiments contained in his paper can only proceed from 
a black heart. His cold-blooded sneers at your misfortunes, of which 
he was probably a principal cause, and at the sympathy they have ex- 
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cited in his fellow-citizens, appear to have roused a very strong feel- 
ing of indignation in the Calcutta community. In a contemporary 
paper, the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru*, now edited, I am told, by one of the Bar- 
risters of tlie Supreme Court, a gentleman whose conduct is highly 
spoken of in India as a pattern of editorial propriety, I find the following 
paragraph on the subject : — 

We mentioned in our last that the * Weekly Messenger* had noticed the 
Engraving of Mr. Buckingham recently published, and spoken of It in favour- 
able terms. The writer of the article also ventures to say that the eniblema- 
lical designs above and below the Portrait are well conceived and beautifully 
(lone, while a feeling of melancholy is excited by that portion of them which 
is indicttlive of rnmed foi tunes. This unlucky display of S}iupathy for the 
unfortunate, calls forth from the Editor of the *John Bull,’ or the writer of the 
Editorial articles in it, at least, one of those malignant effusions which have 
so often graced the pages of that paper, and are evidently the emanations of a 
heart filled with hatred, envy, and all unchanlableuess. 

The emblems of ruined fortunes in the engraving of Mr. Buckingham are, 
he opines, the wrong ‘insignia’ by which to excite the wished-for feeling of 
melancholy ; ‘ for if,’ adds this unknown and iiiiniitdhic moralist and niorai- 
i/er too, ‘ if a man will break the tools of his own trade, he deserves less pity, 
than contempt should he suffer by his folly.’ Here we have the essence of 
,IoHN Bull’s moraliiy— a specimen of his sublime conception of the mild 
spirit of Christianity, which inculcates charity to all men. Wc have only two 
objections to the [Bull’s] doctrine— the one general and the other particular, 
and applying immediately to the case hcfoieus. Our general objection is, 
tliat it is Cfjually contrary to Christianity and to humanity to feel only con- 
tempt for a man’s misfortunes, merely because they are procured by hi-, own 
folly. Our particular olijectioii to the doctrine that Mr, Buckingham deserves 
contempt, because his misfortunes were so produced, is, that it is utterly un- 
true. His misfortunes are produced by an adherence to his principles, and by 
their bold and steady inaiiiteiiancc, in defiance of the threats or the tempta- 
tions of power, and at the sacritice of time, fortuiia^ and prospects. For this, 
Me say, he deserves nut contempt, but honour; and for the losses he has in- 
curred by liis zealous efforts in the cause he has uiulerlaken to advocate, he 
merits and has the sympathy of every mind not warped by prejudice or poison- 
ed against him by the ovei flowing gall of a never-dying hatred. 

Had Mr. Buckingham deserted his principles and bowed the knee to Baal, 

— had he become the ready tool and flatterer of power, the equally ready 
calnmuintor of manly independence, he would not now have been aliused in 
the ‘John Bull ’ for his folly, however he might elsewhere have been eon- 
ilciiined for his meanness and hypocrisy ; he would not now have been iii a 
cundition to excite the sympathy, however much he might then haac really 
merited the contempt, of every manly and honourable mind. 

IVe liave prai«ed Mr. Buckingham because we honour him as a man and 
respect his talents as a writer; we have never sought the road to place and 
preferment through the devious paths of unprincipled hyjiocrisy ; we have 
never been the servile flatterers of the men we detest, for the sake of the 
p)od things in their gift, nor the secret calumniators of the man we have 
injured. 

These remarks, though tran.splanted into theHiirkaru, appear to pro- 
ceed originally from a new Calcutta Paper called the ‘ Columbian 
Pjcss Gazette;^ a title adopted, if J mistake not, from the name of - 
die Press from which you issued the ‘ Calcutta Journal.’ The Ge- 
nius Loci seems still to have hovered over the writer as he penned 
these sentiments which I call upon you to publish, as highly honour- 
able to the spirit of the»Indiau Press in its present state of thraldom. 
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For him whom both the pen and the pencil thus strove to hoimur,^ in 
spite of the tyrants* frown, these tokens of respect are in my estimation 
far more glorious than all the pictures and statues, and massive ^late 
and fulsome addresses, which fawning sycophants have voted to the 
possessors of power in the East. Though yoilr powerful pe^utors 
have succeeded in crushing your fortunes, and suppressing public opi- 
nion among our countrymen and fellow-subjects there, these occMionaj 
bursts of feeling, and this clinging to the recollection of the MrrMjDd 
features of one who has devoted himself in their cause, proclairai^ 
quently the existence of that generous spirit of independence,- which, 
though it may be forn, while trampled on, will never, I trust, be extm- 
guished in a British community. After having struggled so long 
against persecution, both in your property and character, which Iwt 
two judicial decisions have lately vindicated in England, it must be 
gratifying to your feelings at the moment of this triumph, to nnd^t 
the manner in which your name is still cherished in the East, affords 
new trophies of victory over all the combined efforts of your calumnia* 
tors and oppressors. 

London, December 24th. An Old Indian. 

fWe see no sufficient reason to refuse admission in our pages to the 
FAlracts given from the Indian Papers, quoted in the foregoing Letter. 
\Vc rejoice at any indication of returning freedom of expression in a 
country where the Reign of Terror has prevented its exercise for so long 
a period. We have always consoled ourselves with the conviction that 
/osterity would do us justice. If this happen in our own day, however, 
BO much tlie sweeter will be the reward— £d.] 
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Her voice was the heart’s music, and she breathed 

Delicious melody — ^and most rich notes 

Were mingled in her song, like wild flowers wreathe<l, 

But sweeter than the perfumed gale which floats 
X’rom spicy Serendip ' o’er moonlight boats.— 

All that was exquisite in sound to her 
Seem’d natural, as to the violet blue 
Its delicate fragrance, or as that pale hue 
Is to the spring-cherish’d primrose ; but to stir, 

To breathe, were sacrilege while such sweet song, 

Like honey-dew upon the enchanted air, 

Fell tenderly. — Oh ! who could Ihsten there, 

Nor feel as if each note did but prolong , 

The angel music of a happier sphere? 

Bernard Wycliffe. 


« Ceylon. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
• OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 

BENGAL. 

The ^ip QangeSy from Bombay the 31st of August, has brought in- 
telli^nce from the capital of British Indi:^ down to the 4th of that 
jnonth, which shall be given under its proper head according to the 
natural order of its date. * 

Since the close of the second Burmese campaign, the accounts from 
tliis quarter of India are more barren of incident than while it was 
carrying on, Duritig active operations, marches, engagements, and 
the '^cupation of towns or stockades, awaken public interest, and 
keep alive our sympathy with those engaged in the contest. But now 
that the rains have overtaken them, and shut them up for mouths in 
tedious inactivity, their silent struggle with time, sickness, and the 
inclemency of the seasons, draws little attention. The sufferers them- 
selves have small inducement to descant on hardships attended with 
no glory, or to alarm their friends with gloomy accounts of a situation 
from which their escape is yet doubtful. All reflocting men, however, 
must expect to hear of the same melancholy effects of the climate on 
the health of our troops as in the former season. Already, indeed, 
when hardly a month of the rains had passed over their heads, the 
troops in Arracan had, according to report, suffered far more severely 
from disease than the ill-fated Rangoon expedition experienced through 
a whole sickly season. Private letters say (although we are almost 
afraid to quote a statement so appalling), that in one Native regiment 
not so much as a single company remained effective. It is even ru- 
moured that the number was reduced to seventeen men ! In the midst 
of this dreadful calamity, the government is said to have interfered 
with a degree of indiscretion, whicli, but for their former deeds at 
Barrackpore, might be called unparalleled. They have ordered that 
the sepoys who are well, shall not be allowed to attend on those who are 
sick ! But, as the rigid Hindoo must not receive a morsel of food or 
a drop of water from persons beyond the pale of his faith, or of low'er 
caste than himself, where, in a foreign country, can he find any one 
but a coimade to assist him in his distress ? We will not believe that 
hord Amherst and his colleagues have done a thing so insane, unless 
reason have quite deserted their councils. Whether this is not actually 
tlie case, we will not venture to say, while the dark transactions 
at Barrackpore still remain unjustified and unexplained, though more, 
than twelve months have passed away. To the rest of the world 
must seem strange indeed, that, under the British Government, hun- 
dreds of men may be cut down in cold blood ; yet, not only do the 
authors of this act remain untried, hut they are not called upon by the 
nation to state why the, deed was done ! While this Turkish despot- 
isui continues to be the favourite system of our Indian rulers, we shall 

(Rental HeraMy fol.s' K 
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continue our efforts to unveil them by means of the Press. The fol- 
♦ lowing is an extract of a letter from India which lately came into our 
hands : • 

The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry (says the writer) employed to 
investigate the causes which led to the melancholy and deplorable occur- 
rence at Barrackpore, are not known, and probably never will be known. 
For my own part, I think the Government are more to blame tlian any 
others, and this is the common opinion. The Ibth (old 1st battalion, 7th) 
was ordered round by sea from Cuttack to Chittagong, and refused to tSbey 
the Older very naturally, tmd as every man of common sense would 
have anticipated. Tlt^y said they would willingly march to Chittagong, 
althotigh It was the middle of the rains ; but that they did not enlist to go 
to ‘?ea, and they would rather quit the service than embark ; and the Go- 
vernment were of course obliged to give up the point! What was the 
natural inference to be drawn from this by the men? Why, that they 
could cjirry any point they chose against the Government. It seems that 
a brigade of Madras infantry had been serving for some time at Chitta- 
gong, along with the Bengal troops. I'his brigade is said to be better 
paid than our men. As the sepoys have a great dislike to serving on the 
iiills bordering on our eastern frontier, believing them to he inhabited by 
demons, and, at the same lime, must be put to very great additional expense 
on account of both food and carriage when employed there, they thought 
it would be a favourable opportunity to get some addition made to their 
allowances during the war ; and as the 13ih carried their point, by re- 
fusing to obey the order for embarkation, it appeared certain that their 
demands would also be complied with. 

This view of the case is much too favourable to the government ; as 
it does not state the full extent of the* necessity which drove the sepoys 
to claim additional allowances. The truth is, that since the scale of 
pay for our Native army was fixed, the price of provisions, w'e are 
told, has become in many places doubled or tripled. Consequently, 
Avhat was then a liberal allowance, is now a bare subsistence. In un- 
dertaking a march towards the Burman territory at that period, they 
even laboured under a still greater disadvantage. Carriage cattle 
could^pt be procured for money, had their slender pay enabled the 
sepoyd'^to hire them ; since the government, with a full treasury at its 
(command, had .seized on the cattle of the surrounding country by 
force ; so th^t the sepoys could neither move (unless they converted 
themselves into coolies or bullocks), nor, on their scanty allowance of 
seven or eight rupees per mensem (hardly sixpence a day), support 
themselves in a country reduced almost to a state of famine. These 
were the reasons stated at the time to have induced the 47th Native 
Infantry to decline attempting impossibilities. And does not the re- 
ported reduction of another regiment, of the same destination, to se- 
venteen effective men, prove that they judged correctly ? For no effect 
of climate C/Ould have proved so disastrous, unless aggravated by ex- 
traordinary privations, arising from the want of proper comforts and 
conveniences in the field — bedding, cooking utensils, and good provi- 
sions, which could not be supplied without an adequate supply of car- 
riage. In a word, the sepoys at Barrackpore, wiser than their 
commanders, saw that their infatuated taskmasters were driving 
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them like sheep to the slaughter, into the Biirman jungles, merely to 
perish of want ; and, like brave men, they rather chose to die where 
they were. It is to remembered, also, that the 47tlf would have 
been worse off than those who are now wasting away in the enemy’s 
territory, as it was refused indulgences which the other Native regi- 
ments afterwards obtained. The letter we have quoted says, respect- 
ing the requests made by the 47th regiment : 

There is a report that, among other demands of the corps, two were, 
that the serjeant-major should ne hanged, and Lieutenant-colonel Cart- 
wright dismissed the service ! If this is true, tlierc musthavc been some- 
thing radically wrong in the internal management of the corps; for 
notlnng but great harshness — nay, injustice, could ever, in my ojiinion, 
bring the sepoys to give expression to such sentiments. The Coinman* 
der-in-Chief showed his opinion of Colonel Cartwiight pretty plainly, liy 
posting him immediately to the European regiment. I do not think 
Government will be in a hurry again to order Bengal sepoys to embark 
without their own consent, or to make the troops of different establish- 
ments serve togetlicr, without equalizing their pay. 

We shall now give un extract of a private letter on another sub- 
ject, Although it has been often noticed before in our pages, it is 
important, to present a true picture of the sentiments of the Indian 
army : 

As to llie new military arrangements, the separation of the regiments 
has given rise to much dissatisfaction, and has been attended wiih no be- 
nefit whatever to ihe Company. Had they given a colonel to each hatta- 
liog, and two additional captains, vvitiiout separating the corns, the altera- 
tion w'oidd have been received as a very liberal boon by tlie European 
officers ; but by separating the batliihons, the chances ot supercession are 
just doubled, and as every supcici ssion creates a great degree ofdisgiistin 
ihe minds of those superseded, the quantity of this feeling is doubled also. 
'I’he men likewise complain that all their officers have been changed, and 
that they are put under persons they never saw hetore, ol whom they 
know nothing. The Company also suflers ; formerly, when one batla- 
lion was on service and the other was not, the former could be stippbed 
with officers from the latter. This cannot be done now ; and itis.T^ilt too 
well known that Native troops arc ol no use on s(‘i\icc without their Eu- 
rop<-an officers to licad them. 

One very singular circumstance in the late accounts is, the reiter- 
ated contradictions about the intended movements of the Siamese. 
First, it was apprehended that they meditated an attack on our set- 
tlement of Penang, as they were collecting a large force on the 
opposite coast ; then it was said that tlie.se forces were destined not 
against us, but against the Malays, But again, it iva.s stated in a 
Bombay paper, (of July 6th,) that, according to accounts from Cal- 
cutta, “ two Native regiments had been ordered for immediate em- 
barkation in the Honourable Company’s ships Ihjthc and Kyd^ to 
proceed to Penang,” for its protection from the attack of the Siamese, 
Apin, the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru’ stated positively, without doubt or qua- 
lification-— “ The Siamese have joined the Burmese, and upwards of 
one-half of their force is composed of thefn : a regular concentration 
K 2 
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of their forces are expected to take place ; bnt the positive situation is 
* either not yet determined on, or our informatiop ie dncoitect," * Thp 
‘ Govemmeii Gazette/ however, pretends that this is a mistake, ariiing 
from the similarity of the words Siam and SAaum ; and» therefore, 
that it is not the Siamese, but the people of Shaum, who are m league 
with our enemies. Now, it is diiEcult to conceive how a Calcutta- 
Editor could mistake Shaum, which lies in the north, for Siam, whi(^ 
is to the south of the Burman empire. Besides, the two 8hi(:^ io 
which the Native regiments were to embark, could not be destined 
against Shaum, or they must sail overland. Nor would this new ex*- 
pedition have been thought of, unless the Government had certain in- 
formation that the Siamese were plotting against us. Consequently, 
either this is actually the case, or the Government is lamentably de« 
ficient in that information which it ought to possess as to the temper 
and political views of the neighbouring states. 

It appears from accounts about the end of June, that dreadful 
, weather had been experienced in the eastern districts of Bengal after 
the setting in of the rains. In the division of Noacolly alone thousands 
of lives had been lost, and cattle were also drowned in great numbers. 

A Calcutta paper states, that the ship Britannia^ Captain Mackie, 
was wrecked on the 4th of January, on the Brille, a dangerous reef in 
the eastern seas, which does not appear above water, and is not 
accurately laid down in any chart. The captain, officers, and crew 
were all saved, with a considerable part of the cargo. 

Three-fourths of the Service having notified their assent to the 
terras of the Civil Fund, the scheme was to be immediately com- 
menced upon. 

According to the accounts from Calcutta near the end of July, 
great scarcity of money prevailed, and the financial difficulties of the 
Government were every day increasing. As a natural consequence, 
the exchange with England, then so high as 2s. It/., was expected to 
advance materially. The five per cent, loan has met the same fate 
with the four per cent, formerly attempted : it has not succeeded. 
And ** Treasury notes, (says the ‘ Globe,') similar to our Exchequer 
bills, had been issued, bearing an interest of six and a half per cent," 
Thus, in the space of about lialf a-year, the Government has been 
compelled to ^vance more than one-half in its rate of interest ; and 
if the war continue much longer, it will borrow on much more un- 
favourable terms, probably at as high a rate as the poor Nuwab of 
Hyderabad. , The Company at home is experiencing the same 
necessity df advancing its rate of interest, from the pressure on its 
treasury, occasioned by its ruinous expenditure in India. 

Another extract of a private letter, lately received, gives a lively 
picture of the state of affairs, and the views entertained at the time it 
was written ; but we must observe, that the situation of the trejops 
fH>okenof in it is now very much altered; and, indeed, more than 
one half of the fine regiments here enumerated, are before this time, we 
fear, completely hors de combaty through the united effects of fatigue, 
privation, and a most destructive climate ; 
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Wc Expect that th6 whole -army, with the exception of a corps 
lefd to garrison • Rangoon, will proceed to Prome, about 200 miles, 
whore they will concentrate and canton during the lainy season, 
WbiOh commences towards the end of May^ and lasts till the end of 
Noyember. During this period the country, from being low and 
swampy, is generally under water, and military operations must be 
suspended Until the cold season, when it is believed the combined 
forces'iiom Bengal and Madras will advance upon Umraerapoora, 
the capital of the kingdom of Ava, distant about 500 miles from 
Rangoon. tJmmerapoora may, perhaps, be in our power by Christmas. 
The protraction of the campaign will be severely felt at home, as the 
expenses' attendant on carrying it on exceed in magnitude those of any 
military operations that have taken place in India since the attack on 
Seringapatam, in 1799. 

The army now in the kingdom of Ava, under the orders of Briga- 
dier-Generals Sir Archibald Campbell and Cotton, consists of the 
Governor-General’s body guard, one troop of European horse artillery, 
and a European rocket troop from Bengal, about 500 European foot 
artillery from Madras and Bengal, under I.ieu tenant- Colonels Hop- 
kinson and Pollock, his Majesty’s 13th, 38th, 41st, 45th, 47th, and 
89th regiments; 1st Madras European regiment, and tho 3d, 7th, 
9th, r2th, 18th, 22d, 26tli, 28th, 30th, 34th, 38tli, and 43d Madras 
Native infantry. Of these, the 3d are at Maitaban, the 7th at Mergui 
and Tavoy, the Pith at Bassein on the Irrawaddy, and the 18 th at 
Pawlang. The 9th, 34th, and a provisional battalion of 1,000 men 
uifder M^jor Ogilvie, remain to garrison Rangoon, and all the other 
corps are either in advance or going up immediately. His Majesty’s 
45th regiment, and the 30th Madras Native infantry, march in a 
few days, as soon as the Commissariat can collect a suflicient number 
of carts to transport the arrack and provisions. Besides the force 
already named, Brigadier-Generals Morrison and M‘Bean have 
advanced upon Arracan with his Maje.sty’s 44th and 94th regiments, 
about 300 Euroi)ean artillery, the lUth and 16th regiments of 
Madras Native infantry, and live Bengal Native regiment^* ' This 
force, after the capture of Arracan, will move upon Prorne, and join 
Sir Archibald Campbell. Brigadier-General MTvellar has advanced 
to Chittagong with about 4000 men; and Brigadier-Generals 
Shuldam, Donkin, and Richards, are penetrating, by Sylhet and 
Riingpoor, in the direction of the cajutal. 

‘‘ I should sup[)ose, if the King of Ava persists in protracting the 
war, about' 30,000 men will be before his capital in December, when 
all our divisions concentrate. 

“ You may judge of the expense of cjirrying on the war by one or 
two articles. The transport service has had from 70 to 100 ships 
omployfed in conveying troops, stores, provisions, &c., from the be- 
ginning Of March 1824. The Fort Wt/liam, the largest transport, 
is hired at 25;000 rupees per month, so that this mouth she is entitled 
to three lacs nf rupees. The smallest sized vessels are about 300 
tons, and receive about' 60p0 rupees per month. The other great 
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article of expetise is provisioning the . Emropeanfl^ country being a 

complete desert, and till very lately abandoned by the inhabitants,' 
a few of whim, but in scanty numbers, are now banning to return* 
Tlje Commissariaf have been obliged to feed the whole anhy, cattle, 
&c., attached to it, with the provisions they require, by means of sea 
com eyance. For a long time the troops were fed on salt meat ; but 
the scurvy broke out amongst them so dreadfully, that the medical 
ollicers declared, unless fresh provisions and vegetables, with wine 
and beer, could be procured, the European part qf the army would, 
in a few months more, be annihilated. In consequence of this, a 
contract was entered into at Calcutta to supply the army with beef, 
wliicli will yield an immense fortune to the contractor. The average 
slaughter of bullocks is about twenty per day. Hay for the cavalry 
horses, and grain for them and the draught cattle, as well as rice for 
the Native army, are also sent by sea." 

MORK PEACE, HARMONY, AND GOOD ORDER OF SOCIETY,” IN 
CALCUTTA. 

We have this month to record another, in addition to the many 
proofs before given, of the tranquillizing effects of the Company's 
muzzled press. Within one year, or little more, it has given rise to 
110 less than five or six of those amicalde communications which 
usually terminate in wliat are called “ affairs of honor.” Though the 
six previous disputes went off without an actual meeting, the seventh 
(that sacred number) has not proved a mere flash in the pan. In this 
affair we see more distinctly than ever the cloven foot of that pious 
peacemaker Dr. Bryce, really the secret cause of these broils, who is 
engaged six days of the week editing a newspaper which scatters 
firebrands in society, and on the seventh mounts the pulpit in the sa- 
cred garb of a minister of that Gosjiel which breathes only, charity 
and good-will among men. During his presence in Calcutta a per- 
petual ferment has been kept up in the community ; yet while others 
are proscribed and banished innocently, he continues to be rewarded 
with a pension from the Government, in despite of the disapproval of 
his own church and of the highest authorities in England. We copy 
the following verbatim, as quoted by a London paper from the 
^ Glasgow Courier 

A ridiculous dispute is detailed in the Calcutta papers. The editor of 
the Calcutta ‘ John Bull' had applied unpalatable epithets to tlie editor 
of the Bengal ' Hurkaru.’ The latter, in the belief that the Rev. Dr. 
Bryce was the author, applied by a polite letter, begnnin^ “ My dear 
Bryce," to know who the editor was. “ My dear Bryce" was equally 
complaisant, and after saying “ My dear Dickens,” declined to communi- 
cate the name of the editor ; but confessed that he himself saw evety 
article which appeared in the * John Bull,' and that his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Meiklejohn, was a partner and managing proprietop. This Meikle- 
Jolm was, after sOme delay, called put by My dear Diqkens,” and after 
he lired his first shot, Mr. Dickens discharged his pistol in the air, on the 
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ground that Mr. Meiklajoiin was not the author ; uui so the afiair ternii- 
nated. Mr* Dickens says that he looks u|)on My dear Bryce” us the 
author^ and regvds it ** as another attempt to thrust forwat(| liis brother- 
in-law to risk l5is life in a quarrel not his own.” So muchYor “ My dear 
Bryce” and ** My dear Dickens.” 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

Our readers are doubtleea anxious to learn what is the state of 
affairs in Central India, which have lately assumed so alarming an 
aspect. We^ore indeed surprised that at the late General Cotirtof 
Pi^rietors no.one thought of asking the Directors for information on 
this momentous subject. But, indeed, the Burmese war is itself 
enough to engross the public attention so completely, as to leave little 
room to think of other calamities which threaten our Indian Empire. 
From a Cape paper, the 23d of September last, we extract the follow- 
ing: 

VVe have been favoured with the sight of a letter from Madras^ dated 
July 16th, brought by die way of the Lie of France. It rontaius the fol- 
lowing paragraph Tlic war on the other ^ide [of India] is going on 
rapidly. Riinjeel Sing, near Blinrtpoor, lias 80,000 men in the field, with 
1 jO pieces ot cannon.' 

Hero are the precious fruits of Lord Amherst’s temporising policy 
with a refractory state, which has offered so gross an insult to the 
British arms in a period of danger, and is yet suffered to exist as a 
nucleus of disaffection. Poor Sir David Ochterlony who, if suffered 
to follow the dictates of his own political and military genius, wouKl 
have saved us from this new disgrace, is said to have not long sur- 
vived it. He is stated to have died at Meerut, on the 1 4th July. The 
‘ Bombay Gazette,’ speaking of him, says: “ As a public character, 
we are not aware of liis parallel in the annals of British India. During 
a most active service of forty- seven years in the double capacity of 
statesman and soldier, his unremitted exertions and unerring judg- 
ment contributed largely to the stability of Government and prosjwritv 
of the country.” 

According to accounts from other quarters, the political horizon in 
our north-west frontier is also assuming a dark and threatening as- 
pect. The * Bombay Courier’ of the 18th of June, states, “ that the 
Scindians were collecting a large force, which, it was rumoured, were 
destined for Cutch.” I’his, from the official Gazette of the Govern- 
ment, is no slight intimation. It tries of course to throw some doubt 
on intelligence so very disagreeable at the present time ; but if really 
discredited by the official organ, it would have been positively denied 
nr not mentioned at all. Those who cannot with conscience deny a 
disagreeable fact, have often recourse to the poor evasion of reasoning 
against its probability. So the * Gazette ’ of the Bombay Govern- 
ment says ; 

Tile Government of Scind, from the peculiarity of its structure, and the 
character of those over whom it rules, is perhaps one of the weakest in 
Asia, and we do not tlnnk it would risk a quarrel with any of its neigh- 
bours. The power of the state divided among the different Ameers must 
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want consolidation, stfength, and unity of action, while tho only troops 
they can bring into the held are the unruly tribes of Biloochwtan, whom 
it wuuld be i^ipossible to keep together for any time, and who are said 
not to have any jgrept liking to their presenf niggardly rulers, whose only 
object, since their accession to power, has been to amass money, in , the 
pursuit of which, we' believe, they have been pemarkably successful. 
The Ameers must also feel not a little suspicious of their powerful 
neighbour, Kiinjeet Sing, who has been making encroachments on their 
northern frontier, and who is said to cast a longing look to the immense 
treasures they have amassed during the last thirty years. We may 
therefore safely predict, that no more laurels will be reaped for tlie pre- 
sent by our troops to the iforthward. 

This prediction rests, it appears to us, on very insufficient grounds. 

In no country of Europe is powder so much divided as in Great Bri- 
tain itself, yet no nation has greater unity of effort in making war. , 
Nor has the sort of feudal constitution which exists in Scind ever 
been supposed, or found to be, at all unwarlike. But the Ameers 
are said to lie unpopular from their niggardly disposition to amass 
money! Will the people, therefore, throw themselves into the arms 
of the Company, which exacts from its subjects nine-tenths of the net 
produce of the soil as revenue? As to Runjeet Sing, if a grand attack is 
meditated against us, (and unless this were the case, can we suppose 
that minor states w'ould dare to insult us in our present distress?) that 
distinguished Chieftian will undoubtedly be the prime mover among 
our enemies. Indeed, if the letter from Madras is to be believed, 
Runjeet Sing is already in the field ; for since the death of the late 
Rajah of Bhurtpoor, we know of no other prince of that name. 

PROGRESS OF THE BURMESE WAR. 

Though the main body of our troops under Sir A. Campbell re- 
mains inactive at Prome, there are some minor operations, wliich 
deserve to be noted. Lieutenant Pemberton, detached from the Sylhet 
frontier and escorted by the troo})s of Rajah Gurabeer Sing across thew* 
marshes and jungles which had baffled our forces, reached the ca- 
pital of Munnepoor on the 12th of June, and took possession of the 
stockade which had been evacuated by the Burmese the preceding 
day. The practicability of supporting an army in such a country, 
where the roads are impassable, may be judged of from the following 
extract: “ From the 4th of June till the day they entered the town 
(the 12th) the party never had more than a very scanty supply of 
bad rice, obtained from the Nagahs at the rate of two seers and a-half 
for the rupee ! Even at this exhorbitant rate the people could hardly 
be induced to supply them.” It was intended to return immediately to 
Sylhet, after procuring some information respecting the roads and 
nature of the country, probably with the view of using it in another 
campaign. The Burmese are said to have had a very slender force 
at this place, not more than five or six hundred men, which is pro- 
bably quite a sufficient number for so miserable a country. 

The reconnoitering parties employed by General Campbell report 
tbe interior of the country around Prome to be very inferior to tlie 
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districts already known along the hanks of the Irrawaddy. The vil- 
lages, or rather haiblets, are said to be small, and of thC most wretched 
appearance. The Bnrmese troops, also, wherever they appeared, had 
carried desolation in their track, leaving nothihg to the invaders but 
an unpeopled waste. Language, it is observed, cannot describe 
(be ruinous e|fects of ^his desolating system ; neither man nor beast 
escaped its depredation, and heaps of ashes alone indicated where 
villages had been. At one village, tour miles on the Prome side of the 
Meady, the remains of an extensive iron-foundry were met with ; ore 
also in small (juaotities was lying about, and several large tubes, per- 
haps for casting cannon, attracted particular^Otice, and the fact that 
tlie Burmese did make guns was very generally asserted by the best 
informed natives of the country.’^ The following extract from the 
Calcutta John Bull” is very expressive of the strong anxiety felt to get 
out of this ruinous war, a feeling which even the most devoted par- 
tisans and adulators of Government can no longer suppress, 

A ^jreat number of letters from Prome have ai rived, extending to tbe 
8ih of June ; [that is, about six weeks after the capture of this place] they 
all concur that no operations of importance are cither going on, or con- 
templated, and they arc filled moreover with expressions of mrpi ise that 
the advances of the Burmese towards negotiation should be $o slow.'' 

Lord Amherst now finds, to his sad experience, that though it was 
easy to rush into hostilities w itbout consulting even the Commander- 
iji-chief, another party inuht he consulted, and tlieir consent obtained, 
before he can bring them to a close. I'he accounts from Arracan are 
the most discouraging of all. A letter, dated the 21st of June, 
quoted by the India Gazette, says, “ The troops are unhealthy be- 
yond what W’e could have reasonably dreaded at this early period of 
(he season, and choleia (a mild form of it they say) has shown itself in 
some corps to a considerable extent; instead of twenty, read sixteen 
ImndrecJ, or two thousand sick in camp! One whole corps^ I under- 
stand, is removed into hospital ! Before next season I should think 
they w'ould require & fresh army ! A great many of the officers are 
now laid up with fevers of a very obstinate description,” 

It is added in tbe same paper, that, “ Complaints prevail at Ar- 
racan of a want sufficiently felt everywhere, particularly now in Cal- 
cutta— want of cash. The Commissariat, it is said, furnish wheat to 
the Sepoys at fifteen seers the rupee, while from officers who, compa- 
ratively, are not better paid, a rupee for seven seers is exacted.” 
This proves the justice of another of the demands attributed to the 
slaughtered forty-seventh Native Infantry, which is said to have re- 
lated to theeupply of provisions at a rate w ithin the compass of their 
means. This too is granted of necessity to their comrades, or other- 
wise it is plain their pay would not half suffice for their subsistence. 

As to the health of tlie troops in Arracan, the Bombay Gazette of 
July 6th states that, “ One of the regiments (which is said not to be 
more unfortunate than others) has Ijeen reduced by sickness and 
death from 1200 stro^ to 350, while most of those who are not yet 
in hospitals are miserably reduced in bodily strength and appearance. 
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The forty-ninth is said to have little better than two eompsinies of 
efiectivt men.” 

Some aecouats say that the warriors of the Burmese nation and the 
remains of Bundoolah's army have determined to rally round the ca- 
pital, and either defend it, or bury themselves under the walls of 
Ummerapoora. Whatever may be their resolution in this respect, all 
accounts agree that they show no disposition to come to terms. If 
they persevere in this of holding off, and leaving us no resources 
in the country, it is evident they will soon baffle all the efforts of their 
invaders. In fact, Lord Amherst would long ago have sounded a re- 
treat, if he could retii?,from the contest without disgrace and igno- 
miny. Already the sineivs of war are relaxed with the extraordinary 
exertion : money is becoming scarce, and if the Bhurtpoorians succeed 
in extending a refractory spirit among our subjects in our central 
provinces, the financial difficulties may soon.be most alarming. 

A farther proof that there is 8on[\cthiiig “ rotten in the state” pre- 
sents itself in the following fact, stated in the Globe, on the authority 
of letters from Calcutta of the Ititli .Inly : 

. The English armies were in winter quarters, and veir unheal iliy. Vio- 
letit disputes are said to have taken jilaee among the officers of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell’s division; to such a height had they arrived, that the 
resignation ofSir A. Campbell was ptibhely talked of. 

Commodore Hayes is said to have found a new passage into the 
main river of Irrawaddy, which will considerably facilitate the water 
communication with the troops at Prome. 

The latest accounts, received by the Ganges^ entirely contradict 
the supposition that the Burmese force was completely broken by the 
death of General Buiidoolah, and capture of Donabew and Prome. 
Letters from our camp at the latter place, dated the 6th .July, state, 
tliat repbrts prevailed there of a very alarming nature, if true, viz. 
that an army of 90,000 men was appro.iching under the king s bro- 
ther; consisting of 60,000 real Burmese, 20,000 Chinese, 10,000 
Shauns, (qu. Shaumese,) with 600 guns, and 50,000 muskets, 
'rhough no serious credit was attached to this as regards the strength 
aiid numerical amount of the force, “ no doubt was entertained (says 
the writer) of the Burmese Chief’s ability to annoy our army during 
the rains, and cut off our supplies and communication, or at least in- 
terrupt them.” That is, in effect, no doubt was entertained of their 
power to cut off our army at Prome ! For when the supplies are in- 
terrupted, an attempt to retreat in the midst of the rains'would crown 
this disastrous w’ar w'ith the consummation of ruin and disgrace. 
’I’he same account says, that a skirmish had taken place between 
a party of our troops and about 400 (qu. 4000) of the enemy, who 
had seven gilt Chattahs (commanders of 500 men) with them. 

According to letters from Prome of a late date, (July 23d,) great 
apprehensions were entertained that the sickness, which had appeared 
to a considerable extent; would become more general. The nearest 
point at which the enemy were in any force, and that inconsiderable, 
was Shembeunghenn j but they were supposed to be entrenching them- 
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celm stroDi^y at the capital. It is added, with show of rea- 
son,” that if Amerapoora be like Prome, and if the Burmese continue 
to pursue the same system of defensive warfare, they have hitherto 
followed, no advantage of any importance (and no prize money) 
can follow from the occupation of the capital.’* This was predicted 
here some nu>ntbs ago in. the pamphlet of Col. Stewart. It isTurther 
mentioned, that the arrival of the Arracan gunboats had relieved the 
army from some apprehensions which they began already to enter- 
tain as to the supply of orovisions. An attempt to open a })as8affe 
from Prome to An*acan had failed, the roads being impassable tor 
cattle, and almost for any thing else. The Burmese force at Sheiii- 
beunghenn is said to be the relics of the forces defeated by General 
Morrison in Arracan, and they seem to have taken up a position in 
tlie rear of Sir Archibald Campbell, to cut off his supplies. Not 
having the map beside u§, vve speak from general recollection, and 
jnay be mistaken in this alarming conclusion. The last sentence of 
this intelligence is, that the Court of Ava has not shown “ the 
slightest disposition towards any ovcrtuies of peace.” 


MADR.VS. 

We have been supplied with no private intelligence by any recent 
communications from our friends at this presidency, and^the only in- 
formation which the late public papers have supplied to the Engli.sh 
public is a solitary paragraph, which v\e shall therefore give entire, as 
a precious memorial of the value of a fettered press, 

A friend at Arracan informs us that he has caught a nmlh, which mea- 
sures from the tip of one wing to the tip of the other ten inchen. Both 
wings are beautifully variegated wiih the brightest colouis. Unless wc 
are mistaken, this is the largest moth upon record, e.xcceding in dimensions 
the largest in the British Museum, which, wc believe, measures about nine 
inches trom lip to tip. 

This w’as quoted from a Madras paper of .July 26th by the Editor 
of the Globe, who after travelling over his Madras files, seems to 
have lighted upon it like an oasis in the desert. In the public prints 
of that well-regulated community (under the Ruler according to the 
Company’s own heart) the millions of human beings under British 
sway occupy less of the public notice than a Burmese moth ! 

nWMBAY. 

Our attention has been again specially directed to the important 
and inexha^ustible subject of the disputes between the Bench, tlie Bar, 
and the Press, at this Presidency. We find that, notwithstanding 
all the pains we may take to form and lay before our readers a cor- 
rect view of this complicated affair, we are still calWl upon by one 
party or another to correct some alleged misrepresentation, to whicli, 
liowever minute or fanciful, great importance is attached. We, 
therefore, feel it neces^ry to say, that where conflicting patties have 
come to such a pitch of violence, that they have offered to contradict 
each other on oath in the oi>en Court at Bombay, as to things which 
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happened in the presence of each other, it is not to be expected that 
we, placed at the distance of many thousand miles, should be pre- 
pared to split hairs with them upon the subject. In one instance, 
Mr. Shaw, a civil servant, after signing a deposition which he had 
made, and which had been read over to him before he appended his 
signature, denied that it contained his real statements, and accused 
Mr. Woodhouse, who took it down, of having made him say quite the 
reverse of what he did. (See Oriental Herald, Vol. IV. p. 193.) 
Again, Sir Charles Cham^rs, on reading a report of the proceedings 
that had taken place in his Court, published in the ‘ Bombay Ga- 
zette/ declared it to be “ a gross misrepresentation, putting words 
into his mouth contrary to the principles of English law, and 
winch no lawyer would venture to utter and while this was under 
the consideration of the Government, the same paper published an- 
other report, considered by the Court simil|irly objectionable. The 
Editor, when called upon to atone by apology for this offence, (Orien- 
tal Herald, Vol. IV. p. 575,) offered to substantiate, by the evi- 
dence of a number of respectable and credible persons, who were 
present on the occasion, that his report of the proceedings was as 
fair and correct as could possibly be where every word spoken was 
not taken down /’ and that instead of the Judges having any ground of 
complaint, his representation was “ decidedly favourable to the general 
character of the Court.” That is, he ottered to convict the Judges in 
their own Court, of either being so stupid and infatuated as not to 
know what they themselves had said, or so unprincipled as to have 
told an untruth in pietcnding that their words were misrepresented 
wlie'n they were not. After this, can we cx[)ect that our veracity 
shall, stand unimpeached by the legal gentlemen of Bombay ? Leaving 
the jnvldic to judge of the importance due to an accusation from such 
a quarter, wc shall here introduce an explanation of their transac- 
tions which is yet new in England, although it was current in India 
more than twelve months ago, and is, we must say, not inconsistent 
with wliat has since transpired. 

During the feriuont of the opposition against the Judges, on ac- 
count of the protection they extended to the Native suitors against 
the grasping retainers of the Court, the banisters knowing how 
powerful an instrument the press was, lent their aid, it is said, in 
getting up the published reports of their proceedings. In the struggle 
between the dignity and pretensions of the bench and the bar, the 
latter had thus the same advantage as the painter of the fight between 
the man and the tiger. Without accusing the barristers of any wish 
to falsify the proceedings, party spirit would we think unavoidably 
give their reports a partial colouring;, and, indeed, a degree of dis- 
tortion in projibrtion to the animosity and personal interest Avhich 
entered into their composition. The paper of their friend Mr. War- 
den, Member of Council, was chosen as the instrument of this war- 
fare ; and it is probable the Editor took no more interest in it than 
might arise from deference to the wishes of a proprietor so exalted, 
and confidence in the intelligence furnished him by the gentlemen of 
the long robe. 
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It is also said in India, that when the Editor was called upon to 
apologise to the Court for the misrepresentations of its proceedings, 
lie was advised by the same gentlemen not to do so, as they were 
willing to swear that the reports were correct. Hence the above 
proposal to substantiajte them by evidence, which was a manoeuvre of 
the bar to find a new opportunity to throw obloquy upon the bench. 
We need not conjecture how far they relied on their coadjutor, Mr. 
Warden, the part proprietor, to assist in carrying through the Council 
a measure which, would really have covered the Court with disgrace. 
We shall believe in the foregoing version of the matter, ^nless we 
receive a distinct negative to the following facts. 1st, That the Ad- 
vocate-General, Mr. Norton, or other Opposition- members of the 
('ourt of Bombay, had a hand in getting up the offensive reports pub- 
lished in the ' Gazette.’ 2d, That it was one or other of them so con- 
cerned who advised the Editor to resist all confession of error, and 
offer to convict the Judges of l>eing wrong. 3d, That this was meant 
to be done by the evidence of the barristers or their partisans. These 
are our interrogatories, which, unless distinctly negatived, we shall 
take to express facts. 

We shall now answer some queries put to us on the subject ; the 
first of which is, on what authoiity did we take upon us to state, in 
our last Number, that the ‘ Bombay Gazette’ Avas “ guilty of a sys- 
tematic misrepresentation of the Court?” We answer, on the au- 
thority of private letters from Bombay, “ on which we could rely,” 
referred to in Mr. Warden’s manifesto; also, on the authority of the 
Judges themselves, Avho declared that their proceedings had been re- 
peatedly misrepresented in the* Gazette.’ Now* we know no higher 
authority than the Supreme Court at Bombay as to a fact coming 
within its OAvn cognizance. Although the opinion of the Judges did 
not assume the legal form of a verdict, its moral weight is not a whit 
less; since in this matter they were both Judges and witnesses, as it 
lay wholly within the compass of their own observation. 

We are next required to state our authority for saying that, “ We 
must suppose, howcA'cr, that the ‘ Bombay Gazette’ would have 
gone greater lengths still but for Mr. Warden’s caution and advice ;” 
for he states, that he “ repeatedly enjoined the most rigid observance 
of the regulations,” and that “ his influence was directed to the sup- 
j)ression of publications that would have been offensive to the Su- 
preme Court.” This is merely our inference made on the authority 
of common sense ; if it be erroneous the world will perceive its folly. 
But, in the words of Junius, an error in judgment is no breach of ve- 
racity. We are told that there were three other papers published 
weekly at Bomba^y, and that, therefore, Mr. Warden’s mention of 
coercive measures towards the press might have applie(|tothem. ^ Now 
we are not aware that the other papers had, in fact, any disposition to 
offend the Court; and as Mr. Warden’s statement referred to his 
connexion with the * Gazette,’ we could not imagine that it referred to 
any thing else. But if it did, this would prove that Mr. Warden was a 
most partial ruler of the press; for he refused a degree of license to 
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other papers which he granted to his own! We are also told that 
Mr. Warden was only one of four propiietors, and not sole owner of the 
‘ Gazette’ ; but we do not see any thing in this fact, unless his co-pro- 
prietors had an interest and influence paramount to his own, which 
we cannot conceive, unless there had been among them other members 
of the Council, or the Governor himself. 

We need hardly Say that we can have no wish to injure the late 
Editor of that paper, who has been a sufferer like ourselves. We 
said in our last Number, and now repeat it, that Mr. Warden’s state- 
ment exctdpates him of any personal feeling against the Court, and 
tends strongly to prove that the hostility of the * Gazette’ proceeded 
from a totally different quarter. Mr. Fair, therefore, seems to have 
unfortunately placed himself in a situation to become responsible for 
the offences of others. This \ie take to be “ the head and front of 
his offending.” 

We have, indeed, gone farther in his defence than others have been 
inclined to do. We have declared that the Judges, though really ag- 
grieved, were blameable for becoming parties to a despotic exercise of 
authority on the part of the Government; yet we are aware that there 
are reasons which might be urged in their defence. As the whole press 
was under the control of the Government, no part of it was free to 
take up the defence of the Court. Its character and dignity could 
not be supported in the eyes of the public by merely punishing those 
who insulted it, by a sort of despotic exercise of its authority, as for 
contempt or libel. This w'ould have covered it with odium, instead of 
clearing its character in public estimation, which could only be done 
by means of another portion of the press taking up its defence. But 
the person who ventured to do this might have been immediately 
transported by the Government, as happened in Calcutta. There, 
when Dr. Bryce had grossly insulted the Court, Sir Anthony Buller, 
it is said, was entirely at a loss what course to take to vindicate his 
judicial character. Some advised him to publish a refutation of the 
reverend divine’s calumnies. But it would evidently havje been deroga- 
tory to a Judge to enter the lists with such a scribbler. In this dilemma, 
the defence of the Judge was undertaken by the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ 
and it was so complete that the worthy Judge felt satisfied nothing more 
was necessary. But instantly the Government stepped in and banished 
Mr. Arnot, because he was connected with the paper which published 
the defence, — an awful warning to all w^ho take up the cause of the 
King’s Judges in India ! With such a fact before their eyes, what were 
the Judges at Bombay to do when they found the press, under the con- 
tiol of the members of Government, employed to bring the Court into 
hatred and contempt ? W-ere th^ fo advise some unfortunate Edi- 
tor to take up the defence pf the Court and get himself banished for 
his pains? Were they to tempt an innocent man to sacrifice himself 
in a tain attempt to support their cause? How short-lived and 
hopeless would such a contest have been ! Indeed we do not see how 
these conflicting authorities can subsist together without one or other 
suffering. When Mr, Elphinstone said, that “ nothing was ever 
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free, or intended to be so, in India,*’ it is plaia be wished his Ma* 
jesty*8 Supreme Court blotted out from his dominions. For where an 
English Court of law exists, and trial by jury, there must be some de- 
giw of liberty. But we have seen that it is impossible they can 
enjoy a healthy existence, in an atmosphere tainted with despotism, 
and under the blasting influence of a press which is the slave of arbi- 
trary power. • 

We shall subjoin some specimens of the way in which the Bombay 
press is used at present. The ‘ Courier * of June the 18th, says ; “ It 
is stated that the Rajah of Colapore was so sincerely rejoiced on the 
hearing of our success at Donabew, that he ordered a royal salute to 
]>e fired” The word '‘sincerely” is printed Jn italics, as above, to 
show that it is used in irony. Now we must say, that whether the 
Cf)mpliment paid to the success of our arms was sincere or not, it ill 
becomes the official organ of the Bombay Government to make so very 
uncourteous^a return. It is neither just nor politic in Mr. Elphinstone 
to meet such demonstrations of friendship from the Native princes 
with sneering insinuations circulated all over India, to show the 
whole world that he believes them to be faithless and hypocritical. 
Mr. Warden, the censor or controller of the press, wdll not surely ad- 
duce this as a proof that he has been “ trained to official discipline.” 

We shall add another example of the manner in wliich these im- 
maculate gentlemen, who cry out so loudly against the strictures of 
the press on their owm conduct, employ this instrument against others 
who have not the power of defending themselves. The following 
General Ordeft, dated Bombay Castle, March 31st, w'ere printed in 
the Official Gazette of this Presidency. 

By the Honourable the Covet nor in Couttcil. — No. 113 of 1825. — 
Siib Assi^-tant Surgeon John Durham employed in the Opbtlialmic In- 
firmary, having rendered himself totally unfit for the discharge of his 
duties, by habits of irreclaimable intemperance, the Honourable the 
Governor in Council is pleased to dismiss him from the service. 

No. 114 of 1025. — iSubedar Major Bowagee Israel, and Jemadar 
Shaik Ebrahinl', of the 15lli Hegiment Native Infantry, and Siibedar 
Ahramjee Israel of the 17th Ilegimeiit, N. 1., having become unfitted 
Irom habits of intemperance for ilic dun discharge of their duties, it has 
been found necessary to remove them from the respective Regiments to 
which they belong. In consequence, liowcvcr, of the lenoth of service 
and former {food charncler - aM conduct of the two first, Siibedar Major 
Bowajeejsrael, and Jemadar Shaik Ebrahim, the Governor in Council 
i'* pleased to transfer. them to the Pension List, the former on a reduced 
peniion of 54, rupees and a half instead of C7 rupees, and the latter oil 
lialf tlie ustffil pension ot hi^ rank. 

Siibedar Abrairjee Israel having only served 22 years, and bis character 
and conduct represented as highly culpable, the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council places him on the List on half the full pension of a 
Jemadar only. 

What would be thought of such exhibitions of European officers 
who compose the Invalid and Pension Lists in India ? or of officers 
of the army and navy of Great Britain, who, after long and meri- 
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torious serviceR, are unfortunately placed in such circumstances? 
Their friends and acquaintances see them merely transferred to the 
pension or invalid establishment, which, to the unexperienced eye, 
looks more like a mark of favour than otherwise. But Native officers 
of our Indian army, and sub-assistant surgeons born in that country 
(as we have no doubt- is the case with the above John Durham), in- 
stead of having a ^1 thus thrown over their failings, are publicly 
branded with them in the Governihent Gazette. Such are the ad- 
vantages of the Press to the Natives of India! There is no mention 
of a Court Martial or any kind of trial having been afforded them. 
While on the subject of the press, we may state, that the Govern- 
ment of this Presidency has, with the sanction of the Supreme Court, 
on the 9th of June last, ^promulgated a new Rule, Ordinance, and 
Regulation, for preventing the mischief aiising from the printing and 
publishing of newspapers, and periodica! and other books and papers, 
by persons unknown," Itrvas passed in the Bombay Council on the 
2d day of March, and registered in the Supreme Court onThe 11th of 
that month. Though prodigiously long, and, from its introduction, 
awfully portentous to the fre^oni of discussion, it turns out to be a 
very harmless thing. Indeed it is not to be supposed that the Judges 
at this Presidency, after the experience they have had of the effects of 
existing despotism, would prostitute their high office as other Indian 
Judges have done, to arm the Government with powers still more sub- 
versive of all law and Justice. J'he main provisions of this regulation 
are, that the printers and j)ublishers of every periodical shall make 
affidavit that they are so, before the Chief Secretary erf Government, 
specifying their own names and designations, with the title of the 
work and place of publication ; a penalty of 1000 rupees-^to be in- 
curred for every act of publication without having previously made 
such affidavit. The affidavits to be received as evidence in a court of 
law against the parties, if prosecuted for libel. The names of the 
printers and publishers to be inserted in every paper. A copy of every 
such publication to be left with the Chief Secretary, he paying for the 
same. Every person having in his possession any types, or other 
printing materials, shall give notice of the same to the Chief Secre- 
tary, under the penalty of 400 rupees. Any person who assists in 
dispersing anonymous papers, to forfeit four huirdred rupees. Lastly, 
every person who shall print a book or paper, not intended to he 
periodical, must preserve a coj)y of it fur six months, with the name of 
bis or her employer written or printed on ifjfand also his or her place 
of abode, under tffe aforesaid penalty. V 

We are quite at a loss to conjecture the ^au^e of this excessive pre- 
caution against aiionymou§,. publications wo suspect that Mr. 
Warden’s manifesto, inserted in >^tir last Numb^, and which pur- 
ported to be a copy of a printed paper, without making any mention 
of the name of any printer or publisher, must have been an infrac- 
tion of this law. If so, a' fine of four hundred rupees may help to 
train him a little better into “ the habits of official discipline." The 
(►bligation on every printer (including, for aught we know, composi- 
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tors and pressmen,) to preserve a copy of every work on wbicli they 
are employed, must he a Very heavy tax on printing. 

We sometime ago recorded an instance of the liberality of the 
Madras Government in encouraging the study of the Native lan- 
guages; the weighty sum of fifty^, pounds (we believe) having been 
awarded to an officer for the important services he was enabled to 
render to the state,* from his having attained a proficiency in the 
Persian. The Bombay Government has improved upon this ; and 
oflfers thirty rupees per mensem for sijf months to each officer who 
shall pass an examination in the Hindoostanee or Marhatta languages ; 
and double that amopnt for both ; that is to, say, the sum of 18 /. ster- 
ling for acquiring a knowledge of a'ffireigh tongue ; hardly -epough to 
pay a moonshee’s salary, to say nothing of the cost of boots neces- 
sary for the study. 

The Mary Ann, Captain Lingard, under British colours, was cut 
off by the Natives at Burburry, on the Abyssinian coast, in April last, 
and all her crelv killed but the captain and chief officer, who reached 
Mocha in safety. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

At last the Enterprize steam vessel is reported to have arrived at 
tliis station, after a passage of fifry-five days from England. This 
being hardly at all quicker than fast sailing vessels, the experiment 
may be considered, as regards time, to have completely failed ; bift tho 
fact of lier safe arrival is in itself highly interesting, as showing what 
distant and dangerous voyages may be accomplished by steam : and 
if intermediate depots for fuel can be hereafter established, the voy- 
age by steam may be made much more rapidly by a continued supply 
of that indispensable article. 

No infornfation of a very particular nature has reached us from the 
Cape since our last, except a letter, which states that Lord Amherst 
is not coming to England in the Ariadne, as had oncabecn intended. 
How much longer he intends to give the colony the blessing of his 
continued presence is not accurately known. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Every vessel brings fresh proofs of the rapid advancement of this 
interesting portion of the Briti^sli empire in the Southern hemisphere. 

Tlie Bank^stablishment of Van Diemen’s I^and is said to be in a 
tolerably nourishing conditiort^ On balancing the accounts, at the end of 
the year, which was the fir8t.since uisliUition, it w|||S foiind tint the 
lereipts were fully equal to .the expeuditure. No divmend was made. 
Instalments have been advanced, amounting to half the capital; ami 
the discounts effected average ATO/^wecklyi^Jj ' 

The Mermaid has^laken 'a cargo wheat to Van Diemen’s I.aml I 
Tlie Nercus. is biinging a , cargo of'^vvlieat from Van Diemen’s Land I !• 
'Hie Mermaid is chartered by Governmenf:^' .The Ncreus belongs to a 
merchant!!! ' 

'Hiis country seems "to possess inexhaustible treasures, which are 
gradually becaming known, and rewarding tlie persevering diligence and 
research of the scientific, .An important miiicralogicai discovery has 

Qnmkd Hmdd, rot, ^ L 
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reeeiilly been made of great value to the Colony. The particulars of it 
we hope soon to be enabletl to record, 

'The present prices of tea, at Hobart Town, are 15/. per chest, for 
hyson ; I a/, for nyson skin^ and ll)/. for black. 

An. offer was made recently of 4pOU/., by certain mercliants of Ho- 
bart Town, for 500 chests of tea— ^tne dft’cr Was relused. The lea is now 
in the Sydney market^ 

Capt. Mitchejl has been acquitted of any unlawful procedure in 
carrying off the Almorak from Sydney; and the warrant by which 
he was to have been detained has been pronounced illegal by the 
Supreme Court there. 

The following extract from a letter written by a resident in New 
South wales to Mr. Peel, represents the prosperous state of that 
colony : 

. The extent to which reform has been effected among the convicts here- 
tofore sent to New South Wales, is not, I believe, generally, or, indeed, 
at all known ; I shall therefore just give a sketch of it. The nuniber 
of persons transported to New Soulh Wales from its first establishment, 
in 1788, to the end of 1815, was 13,801 men, and 3,265 women; 
together 17,0fiff; of those 60()7 became free by pardon and service, 
Id"a8^ic1(l tickets of leave, 3813 still continued convicts, anti the re- 
mainder 5198 had died. Those who had become free with their childien, 
who had come to maturity, foimed, in the year 1821, 3478 families, 
liaving 7212 children, and the estimated value of their property was 
1,562,201/. sterling, all the creation and fruit of their own industry ; and 
they employed and subsisted 4040 convict labourers, making thereby a 
saving to Government of 110,000/. per annum, as appears by the 
colonial muster of population and property for the year 1821. Here the 
reibrmation that has taken place among the convicts transported, appears 
to us botli in nature and degree. Whatever the private morals or failings 
of these people may be, and the greater number of them are not worse in 
this respect than their imconvicted fellow-colonists, they have been 
politically, and, as far as human laws arc concerned, morally reformed ; 
they have become heads of families; ihey possess considerable property, 
acquired by industry and honest exertion and fulfil all the political, 
social, and domestic duties of citizens ; and their children are in the 
course of becoming equal to any other description of people in the King’s 
dominions, 
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THE KASTKRN WOULD. 

• 

No event of greater importance to India than the late Debate at 
the India House, has taken place since our last. Our reporter has 
endeavoured to give a faithful account of what was said by all jmrties 
on that occasion, and to those who desire to enter iiito details, we re- 
commend the perusal of the report in question. 

We may, perhaps, embrace tlie ()resent occasion of saying a word 
or two on the subject of Debates occasionally reported in our pages, 
as we learn that some dissatisfaction has been expressed at the bre- 
vity of that given in our last Number. It ought, by this time, to be 
generally known, that reporting the piddic proceedings of all assem- 
blies in England, is a duty performed j)rofessedly l)y young gentle- 
men, who are called students at law, and who take this mode of pre- 
j)ariug themselves for the liigher duties of barristers, and still more fre- 
((uently Editors of Public Papeis. There is thus all degrees of ta- 
lent, from that of the novice up to that of the most experienced mas- 
ter. It may be added also that there are different degrees of indus- 
try and attention, and the individual possessing in the greatest degree 
the union of skill and application is consecpienlly most in request. As 
to fidelity, the reporters arc generally so entiuily uninterested in the 
issue of speeches with which their ears must be tired from their fre- 
quent occurrence even when most gratifying to the rest of the audi- 
ence, who are ever changing while tliey alone nie constant, that they 
have no sufficient motive for amplifying one man’s speech and abridg- 
ing another’s from party-feeling, into which their very profession j)re- 
eludes them from entering. The only cases in which they venture to 
suspend their operations Is during what appears to them a needless repe- 
tition, as in the case of many of the most popular speakers, or insuf- 
ferable ‘‘ impertinence,” in the true sense of the phrase, which is 
heard in every day’s proceedings at the India House. 

For this sort’ of abridgement, when iioncbtly and judiciously done, 
the speaker should in truth be as grateful as the leader, as the repu- 
tation of the one aiid the patience of the other are saved by such a 
jiroccss. But cases v^ill arise, and the last debate reported in onr 
pages was one of them, in which accidents, beyond ‘^he control of 
either reporter or editor, will occasion much greater curtailment than 
is ever made on ordinary occasions. A det^^^of these would be as 
tiiesome as unintelligible to the geneill reader"; but we offer hini this 
assurance, that we on no occasion whatever interfere with the rei)ort- 
iiig the Debates in this Work^ We enjoin as much fulness as cir- 
cumstances and space will admit, and strict fidelity and impartiality 
in any abridgement that may be indispensable. We have not yet 
perceived any reason to complain of these rules being violated ; and 
fts we take upon ourselves to express our own opinions in notes at 
the foot gf each speaker’s oration ; we sltould, if we had ])rivate 
L 3 
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enmity to gratify, and exercised any choice in the matter, have the 
abridgements confined to the good and sensible speeches on which 
there were no remarks to offer, and suffer the reporter to let the ut- 
terers of specious fallacies say their utmost, that we might have the 
greater food for comment. But we have no voice, and exercise no 
discretion in the matter. The reporter sends his own sheets to the 
press, and we append our comments most frequently after the type is 
set. There are some indeed who think it very undignified in us to do 
this at all ; and who say we ought to let each party in the debate 
speak for himself, and leave the world to judge. They forget, how- 
ever, that an editor cannot be otherwise than unjustly dealt with, if de- 
nied for himself the right which he concedes to all others, that of 
giving an opinion with freedom whenever an opportunity presents. 
Thtf'notion that sonje men entertain of the liberty of speech, however, 
does not include the liberty of exposure ; but we are not among the 
number ; our notions extend to the right of exposing all the arguments 
on every view of a question, and the fullest liberty of comment to all 
who confine themselves really to the subject in debate. 

To revert to that which occurred at the India House on the 2l8t.— 
The Court was extremely crowded in every part, evidently in antici- 
pation of some interesting discussions. The business was openOd by 
a declaration of the dividend of percent, for the half year just pass- 
ed, on the capital stock of the Company: but when Mr. Hume de- 
sired to know on what amount of profit or revenue this was declared, 
the Chairman was glad to escape from the question, and did escape, 
under a vague assertion that there was always much time required, 
after the arrival of accounts from India, to put them in a state fit to 
present to the Proprietor, a fact of which we have no doubt, because 
the object 0^ all East-India and Parliamentary Accounts is the same, 
to deceive^ and not to inform. But no time w’ould be requisite, no, 
not an hour, if they were to be laid before the Proprietors as they 
came to their servants the Directors ; and if they w^ere in that state in- 
telligible fo the one, why should they not be to the other ? 

The fact i^hat this Quarterly Meeting to declare a dividend, and 
to submit it'to the approval of tlic Couit, is a consumftate farce from 
the beginning to tlic end. The Parliament in its miscalled “ wisdom” 
has agrqed that there shall be no greater dividend. than 10| per 
cent, jier annum, let the real profits be what they may; layin'jj 
down rules fdr the aj)plication of the surplus ; and the Directors, 
countenanced by all the Proprietors, take care there shall never be 
less, for when tliere not real profits to divide from, they bon-uw 
more capital, to make up Ihe^um necessary to pay the interest, 
and the facility with which tills can be done at anytime is an encou- 
ragement to tlie greatest waste. jMeye'r, , perhaps, was a greattu 
blunder than this of fixing the dividend of profit for a trading Com- 
pany. It is even worse than the usury laws. There can be lit- 
tle doubt but that if the merchants and bankers of London could be 
ensured the same rate of profit from their funds, whether they attend- 
ed to their atfair^ or not, we should sec few people toiling so ince^' 
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santly in the city, while they mi^ht breathe the sea breezes at Brigh- 
ton, or enjoy the pleasures of the turf and the chase in the neighbour- 
hood of their country seals. Yet, this is exactly the case of all the 
co-partners in this great Trading Company of India. Whether Lord 
Hastings makes easy conquests and leaves a surplus revenue of three 
millions per annum, with an overflowing treasury, or Lord Amherst 
engages in difficult wars, exhausts the coffers of the state, and incurs 
heavy debts ; it is all the same ; the proprietor^ are called together in 
the one case as in the other, to hear the Chairman declare a dividend 
without understanding where it comes from, and to ask their «/)- 
provalf as if they had any choice in the matter ! — ^Tho Chairman 
DAiiES not declare a half-yearlydividendofsio: per cent, on the capi- 
tal stock ; for however much the Proprietors would approve of that, 
or as much move as could be had, the Parliament would interpose 
and prevent it. Let him once try the experiment of going below tho 
fixed standard, and declaring a half-yearly dividend of three per 
cent, for example ; and we venture to predict that no man present at 
the Court on such a day will give such a dividend his approval. We 
can imagine well the consternation that would follow. India stock 
would, in twenty-four hours, tumble down a hundred per cent. 
Hoary-headed proprietors and matronly old ladies would be putting 
themselves into their carriages at every extremity of the kingdom, 
and hastening to London to besiege the India House with their im- 
portunities. It would create a sensation from one end of the island 
to the other, greater than if fifty Englishmen were to be banished with 
out trial, and stripped of all their property, or a thousand butchered 
in cold blood before the scat of Government, whether at Barrack|X)re 
or in Leadenhall-street. All this would be, nay, tho like has beeiiy 
disregarded; for it has happened in our own day ; and n^t a muscle of 
any man’s countenance has been moved by the tale : and why ? be- 
cause it has not diminished the dividends. Here is the true secret of 
the general apathy of the Proprietors of India stock, who would not walk 
from Cornhill to tho Monument to vote against a law that degrades, 
enslaves, and renders miserable a hundred millions of fellow-beings 
subject to its operation in India, while they would fly from the anti- 
podes, and come from the \ittermost corners of the earth, to resist a 
reduction 0%a quarter per cent, on their dividendp,! ! This is tho 
public spirit of the nineteenth century. Well indeed has it been said, 
that “ Mammon is an exclusive Deity.” 

The case first introdticed after the approval of tho dividend, was 
that of the grant of L500L to Mr. Arnot. It had passed at its first 
declaration without a word being said l)y any one, the granters not 
knowing probably what to say, and thinking silence the best policy, 
while the approvers of the grant ^yere unwijjliug to risk its possible with- 
drawal, by expressing their sympathy in that individual’s sufferings. 
On the present occasion, however, Mr. Jackson, with a singular de- 
gree of zeal against the freedom of tho press in India, went out of his 
way to make the audience understand that this money was given out 
of pure sympathy for Mr, Arnot’s sufferings, in being burnt out of liis 
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ship, and not at all on account of his connexion \\ith the Indian press. 
Now, in the first place, if it was for being a sufferer by fire that M^ 
Arnot was remunerated, that might have been rather expected fronj 
an insurance-broker at Lloyd’s. The India Company could not help 
such a calamity, and were ngit! bound to i'epair it ; neither did they in 
the case of any other of the persons who were equally exposed to the 
destructive element; and, indeed, the Chairman might very properly 
exclude this from among the number of the cattses that influenced 
their decision. As to Mr. Jackson’s pains to convince his hearers 
that the Court did not by this step compromise their avowed hos- 
tility to the freedom of the press, they might well have been spared, 
for no one but himself would ever be likely to suspect them of such a 
leaning to any thing that was wise or liberal. But if Mr. Jackson 
really supposes that any ’person of sense can believe him to be sin** 
cere, when he declares his belief in the inestimable good produced 
by the liberty of the press in England, and the incalculable mischief 
produced by the liberty of the press in India, he deceives himself. As 
a lawyer, it is bis daily practice to utter sophisms and to clothe false- 
hood with the garb of truth ; he is fee’d like other lawyers to make 
the worse appear the better reason ; and when he is protected by his 
wig and gown, he may satisfy his conscience that it is not derogatory 
to the dignity of his learned and honourable profession. But when 
he stands up in the Court at the India House, in plain garments like 
another man, and talks of the “ enlightened and dignified body’^that 
he is addressing, or of “ the high and exalted powers of this assBin- 
Lly/’ grave men must think him not in earnest, and men of more lively 
temperament must set him down as speaking bitter irony. This “ en- 
lightened and dignified body,” so far from having any “ high and 
exalted pow^s,” have none but such as their own servants choose to 
concede to them, for any useful purpose, and this was shown by the very 
issue of that day’s proceedings. For when Mr. Hume moved a resor 
lution, that the Court of Proprietors should recommend the Court of 
Directors to take a certain meagure into their consideration, and 
Mr. Jackson moved tliat certain documents should first be laid before 
the Court to enable them to form a correct opinion, the Chairman 
admitting that the documents were in his and his* colleagues’ posses- 
sion • the resulfjkjaps, that the Proprietors could not get^heir recom- 
mendation att'dnued to loithout the documents, nor yet the docu- 
ments themselves, to make out the propriety of their recommenda- 
tion I These are “ the high and exalted powers” of this enlight- 
ened dignified assembly !” But Mr. Jackson has been a member of it 
himself for more than thirty years, That, to be sure, Is something I 
Mr. Kinnaird observed, with great' force and propriety, that he never 
yet heard a speech began with a laboured eulogium on the freedom 
of the press in this or any other country, that he was not well pre- 
pared to expect some case being about to be made out for the restric- 
tion of the very freedom so much prized. There are often the 
Imidest vaunts of resistance when a surrender'ls near; the warmest 
professions of chastity when subpissioh ia at hand ; prayer frequently 
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4ellberatc plunder ; and protestations of truth are- never 
more yeljeinent than when they usher in some atrocious falsehood. 
In like manner, the enemies of human freedom know their cue, and 
when about to cast an additional c\\^ around the neck of thoir 
victims, soothe ihem with honied assiirdhces of the deepest interest in 
their wellare. Out upon such mockery as this! 

The * Morning Chronicle’ lias said, with great truth and force,. 
‘‘ the cruel and tyrannical conduct of the Indian authorities in the 
case of Mr. Arnot was so universally execiated that not a w'ord was 
uttered in defence of it. I’liere was not a man in the house who. 
dared to commit his character in such a work.” Not a word could 
be uttered ; and deep, indeed, must have been the sense of Mr, 
A^not’s injuries from the cruel, illegal, and Unnecessary severity wdth 
which their servants visited him in India, merely because he ven- 
tjired, in an article written to defend the Judge of the Supreme Court 
from the calumnies vented on that officer and his tribunal by the 
Rev. Dr. Bryce, to allude, as a matter of history, to the banishment 
of Mr. Buckingham, as a consequence of the appointment of that 
meddling priest. Deep indeed, we repeat, must have been their 
sense of his wrongs wffien they consented to award him any thing, 
however much below the standard of his just expectations. Wq 
trust it will be a lesson to the tyrants abroad, that there are somc^ 
limits beyond which they will find no sympathy or support, evea 
among those of their own caste at home. 

We take -this occasion to say, that from tlie,»first hour of Mr, 
Arnot^s connexion with the ‘ Calcutta Journal,' up to the period of 
our present writing, we have constantly felt, and endeavoured tq 
evince, a respect for his talents and integiity, and the deepest sym- 
pathy for his wrongs. During the short period that he* has been iii 
England, he has fulfilled as ably the dutie.*! assigned to him in con- 
nexion with the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ as he had before done those con- 
nected with the ‘ Calcutta Journal;’ and the present occasion of 
translerring the publication to the established houses to whose care 
this department of its issue will be confided, has been embraced 
with a regard to his interests as well as the higher objects of 
the work, so as to give to it all the benefit, not o^ of long tried 
fidelity, but of knowledge, experience, and intimaSe^acquaiutauce, 
with all the great subjects of Indian policy and legislation. 

Mr, Kinnaird, Mr. Hume, and Dr. Gilchrist, were each earnest 
and impressive in their denunciations of the tyrannous cruelty of 
which this persecuted individual was the victim, and no man ven- 
tured to say a word even in palliation of the conduct of his op- 
pressors. 

When the conduct of Lord Amherst becadfje the sulyect of debate, 
the two former gentlemen each took occasion to say, that notwith- 
standing all they had uttered .respecting the necessity of recalling 
Lord Amherst, if any Inaan, within the bar or without, would stand 
tip and say distinctly that he had confidence in his Lordship’s capa- 
city for extricating India from its present difficulties ; if he would 
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only say that he had heard that others had the confidence which he 
could not avow for himwsclf; if he would confess that he had even 
seen one private letter from India on public affairs which expressed 
such confidence as existing tl^te ; nay, if any one of the Directors 
would only say that he sincerely believed there were persons in India 
who still confided in Lord Amherst as a ^it and proper Governor- 
General, they would withdraw their motion recommending the Court 
to consider the propriety of his recal. Not a single Director uttered 
a syllable on his Lordship’s behalf! Could any tiling be more con- 
vincing than such eloquent silence ? And yet, they withhold justice 
from the victims of his folly and cruelty combined j they tacitly ad- 
ftiit his utter imbecility, but resist all attempts to replace it by supe- 
rior talent ! On whose heads should rest the blood that is yet to be 
shed before the present contest is brought to a termination ? 

As to the rumoured nomination of his successor, which subse- 
quently became the subject of a conversation between Sir Charles 
Forbes and the Chairman, the manner in which certain notorious 
facts were denied, was such as to convince some that though the 
denials were correct, as spoken of the person addressed, yet they did 
not, and could not, extend to the whole body. The facts appear to 
be these: — Mr. Canning was the minister to whose influences, if not 
choice, Lord Amherst owed his appointment. Lord Hastings had 
left India in profound peace, in unexampled prosperity, (after it had 
enjoyed for five full years the liberty of the press, that “ source of all 
mischief” in the ^es of the blind and the ears of the deaf, who will 
neither .see the facts of histoiy for themselves, nor listen to them when 
told by others), and Lord Amherst, being a quiet and amiable man, 
was thought quite good enough, while all things were well, to keep 
them so. He was acceptable to the Court of Directors, because he 
was ready to do whatever they wished ; to quench this firebrand the 
free press, that had lighted up the torch of intelligence which was 
spreading too fast among men who loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil ; to retrench the already scanty allow- 
ances of the army ; to banish all British-born individuals not having 
a license to reside in India ; and to do the bidding of his masters, 
whatever th^t knight be. He went out. Mr. Adam had nearly ex- 
tinguishedL.thei'iJast gleam of the freedom of the press before he ar- 
rived ; and^e put the seal to its entire destruction. The country that 
was tranquil and prodijctive during all the “ mischievous” reign of free 
discussion, bepame embroiled in war, expense, and universal dissatis- 
faction when the press was fettered, and every succeeding month has 
brought disaster alter disaster in its train. Terror, and an apprehen- 
sion of losing the country, and witlf*it all the power and pationage it 
yields, but not a grain of sympathy for the sufferings of the people, 
frighten the Directors into a conviction that Lord Amherst will not 
do. Lord Hastings is at hand, and his retulm would do more pro- 
bably to restore confidence than any thing that could be devised. 
Do they ask him to go? Not they, indeed. They have already in- 
jured him too deeply to think of reparation. It is said that men 
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never forgive those whom they have grievously wronged, and w^e be- 
lieve it. The more frequenP*practico is, where one act of injustice 
has been done, to attempt to justify it by heaping up others on the 
same head. Lord Hastings, who, if any man could do so, might yet 
save India, is permitted to remain in o$teurity in the petty govern- 
ment of Malta, for which any bedchamber knight would do. This is 
the wisdom of that “ enlightened and dignified body," of which Mr. 
Jackson thinks and speaks so highly. 

Lord William Bentinck must not go, because he is not a favourite 
of Ministers; the Duke of Buckingham, because he is not a favourite 
with the Directors ; high-born men arc said to want talent ; and low- 
born men, who have talent, arc said to want rank. In the meantime 
India suffers, and no one is foiindsto help her. This is the paternal 
care” which the Directors and Ministers equally evince for the people 
committed to their charge. Will mankind never learn to estimate 
rulers by the true standard, and judge them by their acts like other 
men? 

That the Duke of Buckingham had the countenance of the leadinf^ 
section of the Ministry to his solicitation for the office of Governor- 
General, there can be no doubt. That he had the interest of the 
Board of Control is equally certain. That he canvassed many of the 
India Directors is known. And that he even went the length of pro- 
mising appointments on the strength of assurances then given, is also 
undeniable. But because he did not canvass some two, or at the 
utmost four, of the thirty Directors, whose knowi^eutiments towards 
Mr. Wynn rendered it useless so to do ; and bccausflhese could, there- 
fore, say with strict truth that they had never been canvassed :oit the 
subject, the enlightened and dignified assembly ” arc made to believe 
that there was no truth whatever in the rumour ; and they go to their 
homes quite satisfied that the Duke of Buckingham must have been 
dreaming ; that there was no intention of a change of Governors in 
India ; and that no doubt was ever entertained of Lord Amherst being 
the fittest man that the BritLsb empire could produce to preserve that 
“ brightest jewel in the crown of England” in its utmost purity and 
perfection I 

We have heard that the Glasgow frigate, which brought Lord 
Hastings from India, has been recently despatched lo the Brazils to 
bring home Sir Charles Stuart from thence. It is said; that he will 
on his arrival in England he raised to the peeiage: and many well- 
informed persons think it highly probable that ho will be offered, and 
most probably accept the Governor-Generalship of India, should it 
not be otherwise fdled before that time. 

MEETING At THE TREASURY. 

On the 6th of Dec. a meeting respecting the Deccan Prize Money 
took place at the Treasury, to determine the mode of distributing this 
long- contested booty, the division of which has occasioned a much 
longer and more arduous struggle than its original capture. It is not at 
all unusual for victorious armies to quarrel among themselves about tlio 
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divkion of the spoil ; but, fortunately, il) this case, the 
has been in the cabinet, not in the fieldjiso that, although tliere may 
have been much animosity, there has been no bloodshed. First, the 
grand army under Lord Hastings sustained a total route from the 
army of the Deccan under Sir Thomas Hislop. 'I’he conquering party 
has since carried on a wordy war with the great Qaptain of the age 
and his colleague, at whose dis|X)sal the booty was then placed. 
I'his contest assumed, at one time, a very violent aspect in the arena 
of the House of Commons, between some of the adherents of either 
party. Since then nothing but liarmloss paper-pellets bavo been ejj- 
changed, aud matters were supposed to be in a train of gradual ad- 
justment. This meeting at the Treasury, however, has given affairs 
a new turn, which promises, we think, to open a fresh campaign, and 
summon the forces of the grand and Deccan armies again into the 
field. The following is our Reporter’s account of what transpired at; 
the Treasury meeting of December Gtb : 

This (lay was appointed by die Lords of the Treasury for receiving the 
counsel and agents of tlic parlies interested in ibis booty, in reference to 
a report made to them by the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Arbnthnot, the 
trustees appointed under his Majesty’s warrant. The attendance of the 
counsel fur the Marquis of Hastings and the grand army being expected, 
it was reported that an intention existed to rc-open the whole (lucstiou 
which was agitated in January, ItWO, between the Marqnis of Hastings 
and the grand army, and Sir Thomas Hislop and the army ol’the Deetjan, 
This report, and the unceriaiiUy which prevailed as to the precise object 
of the hearing, excited great interest among the ollicors of the army, wlio 
crowded the room^s soon as the doors were opened. Among them 
\vero Ste' Thos. Hislop, Colonel Fitzsimmons, Major Wood, and many 
other officers of dislinciion. 

At half-past one the doors were opened, and the counsel took their 
places at the table in front of their Lordships. Mr. Adam, Dr, Lusbin]^- 
lon, and Dr, Dodson, appeared for the Marquis of Hastings; Mr. Ham- 
son, Dr. Jenner, and Mr. Talfourd, for Sir T. Hislop, and the army of the 
Deccan, 

The Earl of Liverpool, the Chancellor of the EAclie(iner, and other 
Members of llic Piivy Council, having taken their seats, the hall in which 
they assembled was soon crowded with many individuals interested in the 
discfissicin. Among otheis were his (Race the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Thomas Hislop, John Doyle, and niany other distinguished individuals 
connected with the Indian aimy. 

Loud Liverpool imnKxlialcly addressed the counsel for the army of 
the Deccan, and stated that it was the wish of their Lordships imme- 
diately to put them in possev-ion of the points to which their attention 
woul(I be directed. It appealed from some communications W’hich had 
passed, (and to which his Loi(Khip did not more particularly allude), that 
the object of the hearing h.rd been mistaken. It had been supposed that 
it was intended to open the whole miestlon whicli had been discussed al- 
ready, an(i which liad been settled by the minute of the Treasury, and 
confirmed by bis Majesty, This was a mistake ; for their L(iYdships con- 
.sidcred their minute as valid and binding, and to that minute they would 
adhere. But a question had arisen as to the booty distributable under the 
minute and warrant, on which they wished to receive information from 
the parties who might be interested in the result. The minute assumed 
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that booty was captured at three places, ** Poonah, Mahklpoor, and Nag- 
pore:^* and now tne trustees reported that this assumption was not cup- 
reet; that no booty had beeiv captured at Nagpore ; tliat none, had been 
realized at Maliidpoor ; and that certain portions claimed as booty fell into 
the hands of the servants of the East India Company after the army of the 
Deccan was broken up. Now, the Lords of the Treasury wished, on this 
view of the case, to. hear the parties interested, and as it might aftect the 
Marquis of Hastings and the army under his command, they had given 
to him notice of the inquiry.— Ills Lordship further explained that the 
object of calling llic counsel heforc them, was not to distiirb or agitiilc 
anew any part of tlic question already set at ic'-t, hut to call upon the 
parties interested for such information as miglit sliow how far the pritt- 
ciple of the former decision was applicable to the facts as they really 
stood. By a reference to the records, il would appear that an anxiety had 
run through the whole of the evidence on record, and the questions put 
to the several witnesses, to discover how far the prize property was cajv 
tiired by the army of the Dcccaii, while under the separate command of 
Sir T. rlislop, previous to the 31st of March, (1318.) It was decided that 
the distribution of the prize property should he made according to the 
principal of actual capture, in so far as an adherence to tliis was practica- 
ble. lint where the booty realized was the result of the concertive mea- 
sures of the combined forces, and the prinifipie of actual capture could 
not be applied, there must be a general distrilnition. The agents apd 
counsel for the army wern thcrefine called upon to show what parts and 
portions of the property, considered booty, belonged by this rule to the se- 
j)arate divisions of the army. 

Mr. HARiiisoN contended, that the booty was sliown to have been 
either actually captured by tlie Deccan army, or by Its operations placed 
in such a situation as to become prize. ♦ 

Ixird LivF.RPOot. said be thoiiglit Mr. Harrison liad formerly confined 
himself to the booty actually taken by tlie army. * 

Mr. llARursoN assured the noble Lord that, on reference to the short- 
hand writer’s notes, the contrary would appear. 

Lord Bexlev referred to the printed papers, from which it appeared 
that Mr. Harrison, wlien asked wlietber his .separate claim was confined 
to tlie masses of booty taken at Mahidpoor, Poonali, and Nagpore, ro- 
idied, “ Certainly, willi this qualification, — when I say what was taken at 
Mahidpoor, Poonah, and Nagpoie, that would include, of course, all that 
arose out of those captures, for part was taken in foits aflcrwards. 

Lord Livrupoon tlien addressed the counsel for the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, and asked if they had any observation to make. 

Mr. Adam replied, that if he mideritood distinctly thaf their Lord.ships 
proposed to adhere entirely to tlieir foimer minute, he did npt think he 
could fairly add any thing to the observations he had previou,sly made, or 
that he and the other legal advisers of the Marquis of Hastings would 
take upon them to interfere in any manner witli the subject. Sut if the 
lacks now disclosed teniled at all to alter the opinion formed on that prin- 
ciple, then he should wish to be heard. 

Lord Liverpool said tliey certainly adhered to the minute, which hav- 
ing received the sanction of his Majesty, by the royal sign mamrul, could 
not be touched; but still tlie state of the facts n6w disclosed might mit- 
terially alter the situation of the Marquis of Hastings. 

Mr. Adam. ^ The piinciple of the minute is that of actual capture; 
and if I am required to show that Lord Hastings is an actual captor, as 
distinguished from a cotistiuct.ivc captor, I am unable to i|o sp. 
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' The Chancellor of the Exchequer. No, that is not exactly so. The 
warrant (lelermines that the principle of actual capture shall be adhered 
to as far as possible ; that is decided ; hut then a question arises what 
booty was actual capture? Now, it seems, that part of the booty 
claimed was never seized^lhat is, reduced into possession, until after the 
army of the Deccan was Woken up ; and it may be made a question whe- 
ther this was actual capture of the Deccan army? If it was so captured, 
then it belongs to them ; if not, it will come within the other part of the 
minute, “ that if the principle of actual capture be not adopted in this 
case as the rule of distribution, no other correct or equitable rule could 
have been adopted than that of a general distribution among all the forces 
of the presidencies engaged in the combined operations of the campaign.” 
In this case the Marquis of Hastings might be entitled to share. 

After some further conversation, it was distinctly understood that the 
main question to be discussed was, whether the booty arising out of the 
operations of the army of the Deccan, though not manually seized till 
after that army was broken up, was properly considered as actually cap- 
tured by that army. As to certain l) 00 ty claimed at Na^pore, amounting 
to 150,000/. their Lordships seemed to think tliat it Could not be the sub- 
ject of their decision. 

Mr, Harrison expressed an earnest hope that as he firmly believed the 
property claimed to be booty, according to all the laws of prize, either 
their Lordships would hear it discussed, or would send it to some proper 
tribunal, and would not preclude the army without hearing them. 

The Chancellor of the ExeiirouLR intimated that it was a matter 
for the consideration of the trustees, how much was booty and what was 
not, which tbi® Lords of the Treasury could not therefore think of calling 
counsel there to discuss. The ijuestion for them was the respective 
claims of the difi'erent divisions of the army. 

The learned counsel not being tlicn prepared to enter into the question, 
it was settled that there should he a future day appointed for discussing it. 
The 9th of January, we believe, was finally fixed upon ; and certain points 
were specified to which their attention should be directed. The most im- 
portant were to ascertain and show how much of the booty was captured 
upfore the Slst of March, when the Deccan army ceased to be under the 
distinct command of Sir T. llLlop; how much of the prize property was 
the actual ca})ture of a distinct division of the army ; and how much was 
the result of tlie combined operations ot the forces in the field. 

From the vast amount of the property in dispute, the reader will 
perceive that a more important case has seldom been discussed, than 
that which is to occiqiy the attention of the Treasury, 6n Monday, 
the 9th of January. — The propeity alluded to by Lord Liverpool, 
upon which the Board required fuithcr information, was:— • 


1‘OOXAII LIST. 

No. 2. In the list of captures taken at Poonah, which was 
sold, and the proceeds paid in by Col. Dalrymplc . . , 102,822 8 9 
No. 4. Capture South ot the Kistnah, proceeds given to 
the military Paymaster of the Army of Reserve .... 057 2 0 

No. 9. Old limber at Candcish, valued at 1,061 1 3 

No. 10. Sale of military stores, at ditto 502 10 U 

No. 11. Ordnance at UnkieTimkie, and booty 4,949 0 3 

No. 12. Grain at Poonali, sold by Capt. IVaron 250 3 3 

No. 15. Jewels and other valuables, estimated 30 lacs of 
rupees 298,005 0 0 
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No. 17. Booty seized in the territories of the Peishwa, 

after the cessation of hostilities 31,184 2 0 

No. 18. Booty seized at Sattarah and Ahmednjjgger . . . 20,925 0 0 

No. 22. Additional sums for booty taken ther» 18,700 0 0 

No, 24, Treasure found in the house of the Kiliedar in the 
Fort of Belgaumi captured by the reserve divison of the 
grand army 600,000 0 0 

NAfil'ORr. 

No. 27. Booty realised by Captain Conry 43,168 12 0 

No. 28. Ditto by Captain Somerville 1,219 C 9 

No. 29. Proceeds of sale at Nagpore . . . ,5,002 10 0 


The other particulars of the claims of the Deccan Army were given 
in the Oriental Herald of last month, pp. 510 — 516. 

It is stated in the public Papers, that Lord Hastings is to postpone 
his departure from England, on his purposed return to his government 
of Malta, until this affair is settled. 


PROGRESS OF THE LEGAL PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MR. W. J. 

BANKES, M.P., AND MR. HENllY BANKES, SEN., M.P.^ 

Tun readers of the Orieuial Herald wxWy pc'rhnps, remember, that on the 
termination of the proceedings against Mr. Murray, the action against 
Mr. Bankes, junior, was fuither delayed, in consequence of his refusing to 
admit the publication of the letter sent by him to India through Mr, IT. liob- 
house; although he had pleaded, as his justilicalion, tliat the allegations 
contained in that letter were true, and that if time were allowed liim to 
procure his W'itnesses, he w'ould prove their tiuth, and thus establish his 
justification for making them public. The Court accordingly granted him 
leave to send to Syria and Egypt; and after the delay of about a year, all 
the witnesses he ever professed to require were brought over to this coun- 
try. On going to trial, and discovering a technical difficulty in the legal 
proof of publication, he refused to admit that he had ever made public that 
which he had before justified his having so done, — because of its truth. The 
obstacle could only be got over by Mr. Buckingham sending to India to 
get the tep^moiiy of Mr. II. llohhousc on this point. This the Court could 
not, it appears, grant without Mri^Bankes’s consent. But although he 
had been allowed this pnvil.jge himself, to enable him to establish the truth 
of his accusations, he would not concede the same indulgence to his oppo- 
nent, for the sake of proving that the accusations were really made; and, 
moreover, he soon afterwards endi^avoured to force the trial on, without 
either admitting the publication, or permitting his opponent to establish it 
by evidence. 

The Court would not consent to this; and, at Icnglh, granted leave for a 
commission to.be sent to India, to obtain the evidence required, on con- 
dition that Mr. Buckingham slunild pay into lliehan<ls oftlie proper offieor 
of the Court, a .sum sufficient to nuintam all Mr. Bunki's’s witiie.<scs for 
nine months, until tlie answer from India could return ; thus giving Mr. 
Buckingham the pleasureof perfoimingone of thehighest duties of morality, 
in returning good .for evil : and to those who had already taken away one 
garment from him, offering another also. Tliesc Syrian and Egyptian wit- 
uesses were, for some tirpe, understood to be enjoying the olium emn 
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tote at Mr. Bankes’s country-geat, during the very period for whidi Mr. 
Bttckingharti^s money was paid to provide them subgistence. But even 
this good fortune was, it seems, not enough for these Oriental companions, 
so boundless are the ever^lpcrejlsing desires of the huitiati heart. For a 
motion was made, during the month of November last, to amend the rule, 
ordering the trial to stand over till the return of the coromiasion from 
India, so as to bring it on at once, when no intelligence had been received 
of tlie Enlcrjmze (the steam-vegsel by which the commission was sent) 
li^ying reached the Cape; and also to order that the whple of the sum 
paid into Court for Uie maintenance of Mr. Banker’s Syrian witnesses 
should be paid into tlieir own hands, and a further sum deposited w|th the 
officer of Court for their future use; the stipulated allowance of five shil- 
lings per day (equal to the pay of a subaltern officer in the King’s army) 
not being found sufficient for the Mohammedan interpreter, (a private of 
the Albanian troops of the Kgyptian Pasha,) and a Portuguese groom; 
the former, moreover, being understood to be already in the pay of an 
b'gyptian master residing in London on some business of the Paslia, and 
the latter in attendance at Mr. Bankes’s own lesidence. 

On the occasion of making these motions in the Court of King’s Bench, 
the following is the report of what transpired ; — 

Mr, Guiini:y, a few days ago, obtained a rule, calling on the plaintiff to 
show cause why the rule oflrinity term last should not be amended, by 
restricting the time for bringing the evidence from India to the sittings 
after the present term ; and also, why the defendant should not be at liberty 
to take out of Court certain monies paid into the hands of the Master, by 
the plaintiff, under the said rule ; and, lastly, why the plaintiff should not 
pay a farther sum towards defraying the expenses of tlie Syrian witnesses 
aforesaid. 

Mr. Brougham and Mi. Hill, in showing cause, contended, that Mr. 
Gurney was in error, in supposing that any mistake had arisen in drawing 
up that part of the rule which respected the lime to which the trial should 
be postponed, and commented on the absurdity of supposing the Court 
would grant a commission, and then allow only a lime notoriously insuffi- 
cient for effecting its purpose. [Mr. Justice Litllcdale here said, tlmt ac- 
cording to his recollection, the nil^ was correctly drawn up.] With 
respect to the maintenance of the Syrian witnesses, they contended, first, 
that the defendant had no claim to the least favour from the Court, since 
lie had admitted the letter in question to be in his handwriting^ and had 
never, in the numerous applications (^the Court on the subject; ventured 
to deny its publication. lie had also^eadcd a justification, viz., that the 
libel was true. Seeing then that the non-publicalion of the libel was not 
the ground on which the defendant rested his defence, or could rest it, they 
were at a loss to know on what principle he called on the plainfiff to de- 
fray the expenses of a delay occasioned by his own want of candour and 
fair dealing, the only object of which must be to .avail himself of the possi-* 
ble death of the witnesses on whom the plaintiff depended, or to bear him 
down by accumulated expenses. They urged also the probability, that it 
would be found, whenever the case came to trial, that the Syrian witnesses 
knew nothing of the transaction in dispute between the parties, an4 tlia 
their costs would not finally be allowed to the defendant at all. 

Tlie LonnCiUKr Justice saw no reason for varying the former rule; and 
the Court concurring, Mr. Gurney’s rule was discharged, 

Tlie action against Mr. Ilen^ Bankes, senior, the member for Corfe 
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Castle, wiis for libellous imputatiohs contained in the following letter, ad-* 
dressed by him to Mr. Murray, the publisher, of Albermarle-street. 

Sia*— 1 have received a letter from my son, dated 'fliebes, (in Kgypt,) 12tli of 
June, which Is the occasjon of my troubling you. 4 ^!*^ informed me that a per- 
.-.oii, named J. S. Bnchlngliam, introduced himself to him some time a^o at Jerii- 
sideUi, under the pretence of l>eingaii intimate fiiend of Colonel Missett, and 
also of the late celebrated traveller, Mr. Iturkhardt; that Iti consequence of the 
supposed frioudsliip with two so respectable men, and so well known to luy son, 
he pSSnnitted Mr. Buckingham, whose destination was to India, to accompany 
hin) for some time, and to take a copy of that part of Ids juiirnal which was 
kept during this portiotj of his tiavels. 

'lilts ill- placed confidence has been requited in the way that such acts of kind-i 
ness usually are, by ungrateful and worthless people. Mr. Buckingham announcef 
ills intention of publishing his own travels, of which I have hefuie mean elabo- 
rate and pompous prospectus, in a Calcutta newspaper. 

I know not whether you have eier heard of this projected work \ but as it is 
intended to be printed a"'^ mihlished in Ijondon, in a splendid manner, It is 
very pfobable that appll^erta' be made to joUj before it secs tlie liglit \ in 
which case I wish topiu^, upon your guard against having any transactions 
with suflh an author as Mr. ickingham, and also against laying before the pub- 
lic parts of a very extensi'^li and curious tour, in an imperfect state, which I 
iiope and trust that iny son will be induced to submit to them in the best and 
most complete form that lie can put his valuable researches together, whoHeier 
lie returns. 

You will oblige me by making known what 1 communicate, with regard to the 
character of Mr. Buckingham and hia intcniied work, in any way that you may 
deem proper. And I remain your obedient Servant, 

' H.Bankes. 


Kingiton jfifaWj fVimborne, October .3, 1819. 


On the termination of the proceedings against the publisher of the 
‘ Quarterly Review,^ for the libels contained m its article on tlie ‘ Travels 
in Palestine,* a full report of which will be found in the Oriental Herald 
for August last,^ the counsel on both sides were ready to proceed to trial 
with the case of Mr, Henry Bankes, for tin* libcls'contained in the foregoing 
letter. No special jurymen, however, answering to tlieir names, Mr, 
Buckingham’s counsel proposed having it tried bv a common jury, to pre- 
vent further postponement or delay ; but Mr. Bankes would not consent 
to this, and therefore the cause was again ordered to stand over as a 
remanciy until the sittings after ( Ictobep^st. 

Immediately after this decision, and, indeed, on the following day, Mr, 
Bankes, senior, having probably reflected on the issne of tlie cause against 
Mr. Murray, and concluded, that if Uic latter could not venture to put tlie 
Syrian servants, and their master, Mr. Bankes, junior, into the witness- 
box, to substantiate the allegations c(#ltained in the article written by his 
son’s own hand, he would have little hope of proving any thing through 
the same agents, came forwaid witli a proposition to abandon all further 
attempts to defend or justify his case, to pay all the costs, as between 
attorney and client, that is, every expense actuary incurred, and to submit 
to a verdict being recorded against himself. 

It was at first considered, that this abandonment of justification, which, 
of itself, was an admission, that there was no truth whatever in the impu- 
latioas origimtUy alleged and since attemptc*! to be defended, should be 
accompanied by an apology for the wrong eonimittod, and an expression 
of regret, as in Mr. Murray’s case, at having been made the channel of 
venting the false and malicious slander of another. On the other hand, 
it was admitted, that as nothing could make the acknowledgment of the 
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falsehood of the charge more complete, than the entire abandonment of all 
justification, when every witness, eitherasked for or required, was in attend- 
ance, and an offer to pay, not merely the taxed legal costs, but all expenses 
incurred; it must be a matter of no importance, as far as the ends of 
justice were in view, whether the person committing and acknowledging 
the wrong, expressed sorrow for the act or not. In cases of direct per- 
sonal aggression, where honour and feeling are equally wounded by an 
insult tliat rouses the passions of men, an apology and the expression of 
regret are generally considered the only atonement that can be received. 
But, in the present instance, it was a fond and naturally all-confiding 
father, trusting, as almost every other man would be likely to do, to the 
accuracy of his son’s representations. lie was, therefore, guilty of no 
great wrong in believing them, on such (to him) credible evidence, to be 
strictly true ; and could be justly charged with little more than incon- 
siderate and indiscreet partisanship, in acting upon them with so much 
promptitude, in what he, no doubt, considered **fence of his son’s pro- 
perty and reputation. It was thought a sufficit®^V®j[)unishment, theretbre, 
for a fiither so to humble himself, as, in effect,^®^*' say, “ My son has led 
me, by his deliberate misrepresentation, to asserfas facts, what, on subse- 
quent inquiry, 1 find I cannot venture even to ask him to substantiate by 
his oath : and, therefore, I must admit that I am wrong ; although, in 
making this very admission, 1 must do what cannot but be distressing to 
every parent’s feelings even to hear from another, muclidess to perform 
for himself, namely, impute to my son a vice which cannot but deeply 
stain his reputation.” ’rherc are some fathers, perliaps, wlio would have 
gone a little further, and, in confessing the wrong, express sorrow at being 
made its instrument; there are more, howoer, probably, who would main- 
tain a sullen silence on this head; but this is amalter which can only affect 
the reputation of the party in ('rror : for, if there be men who can do 
wrong, and/ce/ no regret, or who, feeling it, will not avow so honourable 
a sensation, they ,are to be pitied, and with them alone must rest the 
blame. 

Tliere was only one condition insisted on by Mr. Buckingham, which 
was this ; that no compromise should be made, so as to have the acknow- 
ledgment kept from the public eye, by being made in a Judge’s chamber, 
as was at first desired ; but that, the trutli of the allegations had been 
publicly pleaded as a justification for making them, the retraction of this 
plea, and the abandonment of all justification, should also be as publicly 
made. If this were done, it was added, Mr. Bankes, the father might be 
forgiven, he being, like Mr. Murray^a mere instrument in the hands of his 
son, and the full weight of punishment reserved for whoever should appear, 
on the day of trial yet lo come, to be the real fabricator of charges which 
two parties had now abandoned as untenable. 

On the 16lh of December, the cause of “ Buckingham versus Henry 
Bankes, senior, M.lh,” Being set down in the list, was called on, in due 
course, and the usual formality of swearing the Juiy gone through, in order 
to make the verdict a matter of record, when the Attorney-General rose 
and said, — 

My Lord, — My client, (Mr. Bankes,) the defendant in this cause, is un- 
willing to occupy unnecessarily the time of the Court, lle^had originally 
ydeaded a justification, which he has since withdrawn, and is now willing 
to submit to a verdict being taken for the plaintiff, (Mr. Buckingham,) witli 
nominal damages and costs ; an arrangement which we understand will be 
consented to^ tlie learned counsel on tlie other side. 
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Tlie I^hd Chief JusTicE.—Then the plaintiff is satisfied with your 
abandoning the justification ? ‘ 

Mr. Brougham,— Yes, my I^rd, wc arc satisfied with this ; because the 
object of my client, (Mr. Buckingham,) in bringing this action against Mr. 
Bankes, and a similar one against Mr. Murray, was merely to clear his 
cliaracter from the imputations that had been cast upon it. The result of 
the former trial having already amply accomplished this, Mr. Buckingham 
is the ready to accede to the arrangement now proposed. And as 
the defendant, in this cause, has also abandoned the justification pleadeil, 
and has tliereby admitted that he had no grounds whatever for tl^e impu- 
tations which he had cast on Mr. Buckingham’s character, the object of 
my client in bringing this action is completely attained, and we are willing 
to take a vejilict with nominal damages ; costs to be paid as between 
attorney and client. 

The Lobi) Chief Justice, — Tliat is, of course, a matter of arrangement 
between the parties. 

Mr. Brougham. — Certainly, my Lord, it is so agreed. 

A verdict was then entered for the plaintiff, according to the directions 
of the learned Judge, who expressed his satisfaction at the cause having 
terminated in this manner. 

The action against Mr. William John Bankes, the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, still remains to be tried. At the period of his 
father s making a public acknowledgment through his counsel, (who are 
also, it should be remembered, the counsel of the son,) of the utter absence, 
of all grounds for the imputations contained in the letter, in which his son 
IS cited as the only testimony on which he relied, and, consequently, the 
only witness required to prove their tnith, the young Member had just 
oea.sed being personally engaged in canvassing the learned members of the 
I diversity for their votes and interest, to continue him as their Hepresenta- 
live in Parliament . Ilis own cause will jirobablv come on to be tried, 
however, before the election begins: but if what' has already transpired 
has had no influence on the minds of these learned persons, the issue of the 
trial, be it what it may, will be equally unproductive of effect. 


Mr, Buckingham’s last corrkspondrncp. with thk 
EAST INDIA directors. 

It offers a melancholy contrast to the picture just presented, to find that 
hough every succeeding month serves only to establish more completely 
the innocence and integritv of an individual whom all parties now admit to 
have been the victim of calumnies as false as they were atrocious, — 
yet the public persecutions which were so closely connected with these faLv 
aspersio^ns of the private character of the individual sufferer, have not, in 
ll»e slightest degree, abated. While all the rest of the world appear to be 
onvmced of Mr. Buckingham’s innocence, the Directors of the East India 
' oinpany alone continue to tieat him as if he were guilty. Though his 
Minister and the Board of Control have each given their sanr- 
r objectionable appointment; thouu-h 

Lourt oflhr^tors have twice repeated their order for that removal- 
unn? either in England or in India, is found to 

• and up publicly, and in his own name, to defend so obnoxious an appoint- 
n > yet tlie India Directors still continue to persecute, wfth unrelenting 
Oriental Herald, VaU 8. M 
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severity, the individual who had the merit of first bringing this very mea 
sure they have denounced, to their own notice. Thou^ all the world are 
Satisfied that the wrongs done to Mr. Buckingham, and the calumnies lieaped 
on his character, by the letters written by Dr. Bryce, and signed ** A Friend 
to Mr. Bankes,”were among the chief causes of the banishment of this su]>- 
jiosed guilty individual from India; and though these caluTnnies are now 
admitted by Mr. Murray and Mr. Rankes the elder, who were made the 
first insti-uments of uttering them, to be false — while the oririnal framer of 
tl\em, Mr.Bankes the younger, does not even dare to give nis own testi- 
mony, to save tlif se instruments from public odium, by asserting on oath 
that they are true v/hile all this is happening, and the whole community 
are rorigralulatmg Mr. Buckingham, who has thus succeeded, in spite of so 
many obstacles, in establishing his innocence, the India Directors alone 
eonlinue to heap fresh wrongs on his devoted head; and, by their refusal 
to redress iujunes as undeserved as the calumnies out of which jj^ey 
arose, rnndeinn,tlm oflspring of an father to pains and pennies 

from which the children of Tliistlewood, Tlnirtell, Fauntleroy, Proberl, 
and the most clearly convicted criminals, were exempted ! If there be any 
man among the twenty-four India Directors who can think of such relent- 
less persecution and undcsi'rved misery, without a pang at being an 
insiriunent towards prolouipng the sufieriiigs of the innocent victims— he is 
indeed to be pitied. If there be but one among them who does not concur 
in the justice of iuHicting such unmeasured punishment for what all except 
themselves now admit to have been a lirfnc and not a crime, be owes it to 
hiirself and bis posterity to proclaim bis non-participation in such ruthless 
deeds. 

We give the Letters to the Court, and their brief and unfeeling answers : 
I.et both speak for themselves. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the F-ast India 
Company. 


IIoNOURABtR Sirs, London, Nov. 12, 1825. 

I iiAu hoped that my letter of the 6tli of Sept, would have con- 
tained the last appeal that I should e\er have occasion to make to you, on 
tlie subject to which it related. Subsequent information from India compeb 
me, however, to make one effort more, before T entirely abandon all hope 
of relief. Letters recently received from Bengal, convey to me the appalling 
intelligence, that the whole of my property there (which was worth, at the 
period of my leaving it, 40,000/.) has, by the measures of your Government 
alone, and notwithstanding all the exertions of my agents, Messrs. Alexan- 
der and Co., to avert the evil, been not only swallowed up entirely, but 
the very wreck of its materials encumbered with heavy debts, which I am 
now called upon to pay. 

If, at tlie period of my being ordered to quit India, the Government had, 
by a direct act of power, decreed the tatal confiscation of all my property, 
and proceeded to eftect its immediate destruction on the spot, dreadful as 
such punishment would then have seemed, it would liave been an act of 
mercy, compared with the measures which they have since pursued. In- 
stead of leaving behind me a large and valuable Establishment, in the 
confident assurance that its property would be as secure from violation as 
in England, I should have done vyell to have set fire to ll\e whole. Tlie 
devouring element could only have consumed my house, and all the accu- 
mulated wealth which years of labour had there deposit^ as in a place of 
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<3^afe(y. But, by the subsequent measures of your servants, I am not only 
ruined, but loaded with heavy debts, which I may probably nevei- be able 
to repay. Should any doubt be entertained of the accuracy of tliis state- 
ment, i beg to say, t}iat there is now in England one of the firm of Alexan- 
der and Co., to whom all the accounts connected with this unfortunate af- 
fair have been submitted, and who will therefore he ;ible to confirm tlie 
facts, whether they relate to the results or to their immediate cau^e. 

I have before preferred my claim to reparation as one of right, and made 
my appeal to your justice for redress, You have decided that my claim is 
not sufficiently established to deserve your attention; — and to tliis decision 
I must submit. I approach you now, 'however, as a petitioner, earnestly en- 
treating your consideration of my case, not as a political question, — not 
even as a claim for restitution of rights; but merely as the case of an indi- 
vidual, who left behind him in a country governed by your servants, a pro- 
perty of the actual saleable value of 40,000/., and who is now reduced to 
absolute poverty and debt, by the entire destruction of all he possessed, in 
consequence of measures pursued towards that property since the period 
when he left it, in supposed security, in your territories, and consequently 
without the possibility of his having done any thing which could justly 
draw down upon him so dreadful an infliction of punishinent. 

I might well entreat your consideration of this heavy and undeserved ca- 
lamity on my own account alone. But I have also others dependent on rne for 

f rotection and support. I have children to educate and to maintain ; nor can 
, without a pang which wmuld embitter the rest of niy eMstence, consign 
them silently to indigence and ignorance, after they h.i\(' passed their youth 
in well-founded expectations of respectability m life. If it were the deter- 
mination of your Government to punish wr for my supjiosed oftences, it 
never could have been thetr intention to visit the sins of the father upon the 
children, or make them, during the remainder of their lives, to feel the 
weight of an evil which must have been designed forme alone; — and yet, 
witliout the restoration of my property, this must he the inevitable result. 

I will not tire the piilicnce of your Honourable Court, by a recapitulation 
of what has been already so often 'stated in my previous letters; but yon 
will, I hope, forgive me for reminding you, th.it soon after my arrival in 
England, and on receipt of intelligence that my est.ildisliment in India was 
breaking up, and my property theie dissipating and wasting away, under the 
charge of one of your own servants, placed in my house, and made by an act of 
your Government the controller of .all I possessed, I a<'kcd your permission 
to return to Bengal, for such short period as you might deem proper, merely 
to meet the just claims of others, to recover llie sums due to myself, and to 
gather up the fragments of my wrecked and ruined propeity, before it w:i> 
altogether annihilated. This request was refused me ; and the result ha< 
been, tliat not only has all that then remained been since entirely swallowed 
up, but heavy debts have been accumulated against me, wliicb never could 
have taken place had my return for ever so short a period been then jici- 
initted. 

When I look around me and behold the fate of otliers who liave been 
placed in circumstances similar to my own, there appeals to me something 
incomprehensible in my unhappy destiny. I see a printer in New South 
Wales, whose office was closed by some government functionary, reinstated ' 
in all his rights of property by an English Judge. I obseive an editor in 
the We^t Indies, wnose journal was suspended, allowed to resume it again, 
>^itlrin a short period, on his own account. I remark, that two men of co- 
lour, banished from Jamaica on the sup])osition of their being foreigners, 
nr/* to be restored to their property and their homes. I fnnl Mr. Greig, the 
M2 
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editor of the * Cape Gazette/ suppressed by Lord Charles Somerset, allowed 
by Government to return and re-establish his press, with a full restitution^ 
of all his property, and ample security against any similar violaticm of^^it in 
future. I learn, with even more pleasure still, that Mr. Amot, wlio paver 
had any license to reside in your territories, and who had made no large ac- 
cumulation of property by years of labour in India, as I had done, though 
sent from that country avowedly on the same grounds as myself, has never- 
theless his actual losses repaired by the justice or generosity of your ho- 
nourable Court. 

What inexpiable crime then have I committed^ which should shut me 
out from all hopes of redress, while others have their claims attended to, 
and injuries of not one-tenth the severity or extent compensated within a 
few months, while mine have now laid for years unrepaired ? If it be that 
instead of following the example of more fortunate appellants, and throwing 
myself on the mercy of those in whose hands the power of redress is placed, 
I have been induced to lay my claim before you as one of right, I can only say 
that I adopted the latter course, in the conscientious belief that your honour- 
able Board would view the mere question of ])roperty, divested of all its 
political associations, as I myself had done. It appears, liowever, that in 
considering myself to be entitled to reparation for losses actiifilly sustained, 
as matter of right, my views were erroneous. My claim as an Appellant 
has been rejected ; and I must yield to the decision. But, if the door of your 
Court be not irrevocably closed, I now place my prayer as a Petitioner 
upon its threshold ; and, for my children’s sake, I imjilore that it may yet 
be beard. 

Your Chief Justice, Sir Francis Macnaghten, avowed his conviction, in the 
most solemn manner fiom the bench, that the property vested in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal ' ought to be respected. Your (iovernor-General, Ixird Am- 
herst, as distinctly admitted the same principle when it was pressed on his 
consideration. Tlie late Mr. Adam, also, in the pamphlet publislied by him 
soon after my departure from Bengal, disavowed explicitly any intention of 
evincing undue severity towards me personally ; as he considered mv re- 
moval from the country a suflicient punishment. In addition to all which, 
your honourable Court itself, through its late Chairman, publicly expressed 
a regret that I had not remained in India to accumulate a fortune by those 
talents which he was pleased to say I possessed, instead of appearing, as I 
then did, in the character of an individual appealing for redress to the Couit 
over which he presided. 

Wliat need I say more? — ^That fortune %om acquired, at least to as great 
an extent as my most sanguine wishes reached ; and this, too, under the 
sanction of your honourable Court, whose license to remain in India was 
sent out to me from England, and recognized by the authorities there, as suf- 
ficient to warrant ray continuing to reside in Bengal, under the sanction of 
the Governor-General himself, and in strict conformity with every existing 
law. At the period of my leaving India, therefore, I was as honourably and 
as lawfully possessed of 8,000f. a-year in income, or 40,000/. in value, in tan- 
gible and saleable property, as any member of your extensive body, who 
draws that amount of dividend, or holds that amount of capital iij. India 
Stock. By the measures of your Government, enacted and carried into 
operation since that period, I have been as effectually deprived of that in- 
come and that property, as if it had set fire to the whole on the spot, leaving 
me at last encumbered with heavy debts, without my being permitted even 
to gatlier up tlie fragments of the wreck, which are now irrecoverably scat- 
ter^ to tlie winds ! 

Surely, honourable Sirs, if this question of the total destruction of my 
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projjetty, for acts done by othersy and since I quitted your territories, be 
but caimly considered, you can hardly fail to compassionate the un- 
paralleled severity of my sufferings, and in this spirit to receive my present 
appeal to your genetosity, for some consideration at least, in order to lessen 
the amount of those pecuniary embarrassments with which, in consequence 
of the iheasures of your servants in India, I am now, and must for a long 
period to come, be overwlielmed. 

However great the magnitude of all that I have lost may appear to me, 
when I contrast the silent horrors of debt and the dreary prospect of a pri- 
son now, with the brilliant pictures of affluence, and the scenes of wealth 
and enjoyment, by which I was surrounded but a few brief months ago : 
yet to you, who are the Stewards of so vast an estate, the mere amount of 
the injury cannot be a reason for its not being repaired. Your treasury has 
already afforded to Mr. Arnot, my assistant, a full compensation for all Ins 
losses ; and all I ask is, that from the same sonrce, and with the same feel- 
ings which awarded this, my children may also be rescued from that stale 
into which the utter annihilation of their parent s fortune must otherwise in- 
evitably plunge them. If the whole amount of this should seem too large, 
I shall be grateful for whatever portion may, to your own breasts, appear to 
be a reasonable and adequate compensation for the heavy and undoubted 
losses which I have sustained in a pecuniary point of view alone, to say no- 
thing of those severe and protracted bodily and r.iental suli'erings which 
have preyed upon my frame and spirits for so long a period, and which, 
ihougn future competency may soothe, no wealth can uncreate, or remove 
the remembrance of for ever. 

As, on this question, I throw myself entirely on the moral sense of justice 
and right feeling of your honourable Court, without at all reverting to legal 
claims of right, I will not venture to suppose the possibility of my prayer 
being utterly rejected. Let my children, at least, receive at your hands a 
restitution of those hopes so unexpectedly torn from them, by the loss of all 
that would have cheered the prospect of their future life ; for their inno- 
cence, as well as their injury, must be beyond all doubt ; and these consi- 
derations may, I trust, be admitted to plead for them, where my voice would 
intercede in vain. 

I remain, honourable Sirs, your most obedient humble serva^it, 

.1. S. Buckingham. 

11, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Compam/. 

Ixmdon, Nov. 13, 1825. 

HoNOURABLn Sirs, — Since my letter of yesterday was sent in to the Se- 
cretary of your Honourable Court, it has been suggesterl to me, that mention 
should be made of the specific acts of the Bengal Government, to wliich the 
losses I have sustained may be clearly attributed ; I beg permission, there- 
fore, t6 enumerate them in this supplementary letter. 

1. When the regulation was passed for placing all the newspapers m 
Bengal under a license, which was subsequent to my removal from India, 
the Chief Justice, Sir Francis Macnaghten, consented to its being registered 
In the Supreme Court, only on the express condition, and with a positive 
pledge, fhat the property vested in all the existing papers, and more espe- 
cially^ ttiat ^the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ which was mentioned by name, should 
be respected ; adding, that if he had not received that assurance from the 
Government itself, he would not have consented to give the regulation tlu* 
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I’orce of law by registering it at all.’ In the case of Mr. Ainot, who gave 
olfencc to the Bengal Uovernment, by his allusion to Dr. Bryce as the cause 
of niy removal from India, the Governor-General and Council distinctly ad- 
mitted their intention to respect this pledge j and assigned as their reason 
for ordering Mr. Arnot to quit the country, tliat there was no other mode of 
( \pres>ing their displeasure, without “ injuring the interests of the, sharers 
in the property,”^ thereby confirming the conviction that this property 
would not be destroyed. Soon after this, Colonel Stanhope’s pamphlet 
‘ On tlie Press in India ’ was republished, section by section, in the ‘ CaU 
eutta .louriial’; and the absence of all intimation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, as to the early portions being objectionable, encouraged Mr. Sandys, 
the Editor, to continue it through several weeks, till tlie whole series of die 
I'lssays were concluded. It was not till some days after tliis had been en- 
tiK'ly closed, that any indication was given of such publication being dis- 
pleasing to the Governor-General in Council; and then, instead of re^no^- 
ing iMr. Sandys, as Mr. Arnot bad been removed, and insisting on some 
otlier Eiditor being put in liis place, by which the property of the share- 
holders in the Journal niigiithave been preserved, and the views of the Go- 
> eminent, with respect to the control over all subjects of discussion, as effec- 
inally secured, tlie license for })ublishiiig the paper was entirely withdrawn.^ 
liy tins act, the whole value of the property, which consisted in its cou- 
UniieU employment, and consequent productiveness, was at once destroyed, 
—111 violation of the jiledge gnen by the Chief Justice, when the licensing 
icguhition was passed, and recognized and acted on by the Governor-Ge- 
iifM'al wlien Mr. Aiuot was removed. 

2, On arepvescntalion made to the Goveininent by the principal Pro- 
prietors of the suppressed Journal, setting forth the extent of the injury 
sustained by this act, tlie (Governor-General, Lord Amherst, promised to 
renew the license of the paper, in order to I'epair, as far as such renewal 
mj^lit efiect it, the loss sustained by the shareholders from this suppression. 

( )n the faith of this promise, the whole establishment of the office was kept 
u]) for several weeks, in daily expectation of the promised license being 
granted ; which procrastination on the part of the (Government was attended 
with a heavy loss, in the continued expenditure inuiiitamed without receipt, 
and wilii still greater injury from the daily loss of the old subscribers to the 
paper, who, tired with wailing for its perpetually-promised, but still de- 
layed appearance, went over to other papers, and pailicularly to the ‘Ben- 
gal Ilurkaru,’ then edited by Lord Amherst’s own personal physician, Dr. 
Abel, who held the editorship on terms which made lus emoluments increase 
w ith the number of his subscribeis, giving him, therefore, a direct interest 
in the protketed suspension and ultimate rum of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ 
w-hose loss was Ins gain. 

3. After a long and ruinous expenditure had been thus maintained, on the 
pledge of a license being granted for the renewal of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ 
under its original Editor and Proprietors, it was at length determined by the 
(iovernor-General in Council that no such license should be issued at all, 
except on tlie condition of a new Fxhtor being appointed,' who should be a 
covenanted servant of the Government, in order tnat they might possess an 


' Speech of Sir F. Macnaghten in the Supreme Court, on the 31stof March, 
1823. 

^ Letter of Mr. SecretarylBayley to John Palmer and George Ballard^ Bsq., 
dated September 3, 1823. 

’ Letter of Mr. Secretary Bayley to Messrs. Sandys, Palmer, Ballard, and 
o/ario, dated November y, 1823, 
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entire control over his conduct, and regulate his proceedings according to 
llieir will and pleasure. This condition, unexpected and unacceptable as it 
was, was, nevertheless, complied with by the agents of the property, Messrs. 
Alexander and Co,, rather than lose the only chance that now remained for 
repairing the ruin already created, by an endeavour to recover tlie loss of 
money, time, and subscribers, occasioned by the suppression and delay ad- 
verted to. The renewal of the ^ Calcutta Journal ’ was accordingly announced 
to take place on Monday the 1st of December, 1823, under its original de- 
Mgnation; but the Governor-General again changing his mind on this sub- 
ject, a letter from the chief Secretary was sent to the office late on the Sun- 
day evening, the day preceding the intended appearance, forbidding its 
publication under its original name, which obliged the printer to issue an- 
other announcement, explaining the cause of the new delay, and postponing 
Its publication indefinitely, till the Government should fix on the new ap- 
pellation by which the Journal might in future be known. 

4. After this second suppression of the paper, from no otlier assigned 
cause than that its name was offensive to the (Tovemor-Generul, who did 
not wish to have the words ^ Calcutta Jouniar revived — the whole of the 
months of December and January were suffered to pass away, with all the 
establishment of the printing-office maintained as before, in the daily ex- 
pectation of the Government settling fhe name of the paper, and pernnltnig 
It to go forth ; when it was at las-t proposed to call it ‘ 'ihe Jiritish l.ion 
a name of which Lord Amherst approved, and all difficulty on that head 
seemed now to be overcome; but not until after a great expenditure of 
money, and further loss of subscribers going over to oilier papers, had re- 
sulted from this second delay. 

.I. On the very eve, how'ever, of recommencing the paper under this new 
designation, another difficulty was started on the part of the Government. 
Their own Editor hud been accepted — their own imme liad been adopted — 
and every condition exacted by them complied wdth, both in the letter as 
well as the spirit of their commands. JUit it appearing that l)i. Muston was 
to have only a large salary and a commodious dwelling, rent free, (witli a 
necessary exemption from all his medical duties, though still receiving the 
(Government pay,) wdiile the profits of the paper, if any, v^^ere to go to the 
original owners of the property, of which 1 still held by far the largest share, 
the Government came to the further resolution that no license should be 
granted to the paper at all, so long as J, or any of tlic original l^’roprielors 
of the * Calcutta Journal,’ held any share whatever in its properly.* Tliey 
•signified, in the most distinct and explicit manner, their deteimmation not 
to he satisfied with any thing short of a complete sale and transfer of the 
whole of the property from my hands to those of their own servant, Dr. 
Muston — tlie only TMitor to whom they would grant a license for carrying 
It on ; and to him only as a boiiS fide proprietor of the property, to reap nil 
the profit that miglit arise from its use, an<l not merely as an Julitor, con- 
ducting it, on however large emoluments, for the benefit of those to whom 
that property of right be'onged. 

6. Nothing now remained but to abandon the concern entirely, and sub- 
mit to a total loss ; or to comply witli the conditions imposed by Govern- 
ment on the renewal of the paper. But as Dr. Muston was unable to raise 
a sum equal to that required for a money-purchase, it was found necessary 


* Dr. Muston’s letter to the Chief Secretary, dated Calcutta, Jan. 29, 1824. 

* Betters of Mr. Secretary IJayJey to Dr. Muston, dated Dec. 31, 182.3 — 
Jan. 16, I824~^aii. 30, 1824— Feb. 10, 1824. 

better of Mr, Harrington to Dr. Muston, dated Jau, 1824. 
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to make such a conveyance of the property to him, as would ^tisfy the 
conditions exacted by the Government, guaranteeing to him whatever pro- 
fits might accrue above a certain rate of interest, to be paid to the Proprie- 
tois, but still retaining on the part of the latter the full responsibility for all 
debts contracted in carrying thejpaper on. 

7. This being done, and the I^itor, thus forced into the management of 
the property by the stipulations for that purpose which the Government 
thouglit proper to exact, being fairly seated in his office, he continued to 
conduct the newspaper, under the title of ‘ Tlie Scotsman in the East,’ (the 
• intended name of ‘Tlic British Lion’ having been abandoned,) for several 
months, until the close of 1824, in so destructive a manner, that instead of 
any interest accruing to the original Proprietors, nothing was paid but his 
ovvn and his assistants’ emoluments. On the contrary, a number of heavy 
debts were contracted, which Dr. Muston was unable to pay, and which 
came therefore on the Proprietors, to add to their loss ; while the materials 
of the office, perfect and complete as they were when left by me at ray dc- 
paiture from India, were of necessity brought to the hammer as the only 
means, of disposing of them, when, there being no purchasers to compete 
with each otlier, for materials which the Government would allow only one 
favoured man to use to advantage, the splendid collection of printing appa- 
ratus, which it had cost me upwards ol 20,000/. sterling money to get to- 
gether, w'as knocked down in lots for the mere value of the wood and metal 
of which the presses and types were composed, bringing altogether the sum 
of 18,287 rupees, or little more than tv. Qd. in tlie pound of their prime 
cost ! 

8. By the first suppression of the Journal, and the consequent loss of 
subscribers, who, at the period of this suppression, went over to othei 
papers, there was sustained a positive loss of at least 20,000/., reckoning 
the copyright and goodwill of the concern as worth only five years’ pur- 
chase, at which it would have sold at any time, if not suppressed by Go- 
vernment, as the establishment was clearing, as a mere printing concern 
connected with the ])aper, iqiwanls of 4,000/. sterling per annum, at the 
time of its first suppiession,® when l\Ir. Sandys might have been removed, 
as Mr; Arnot had been, and the property still kept together under some other 
Editor. 

9. By the several months’ expenditure maintained on the faith of a license 
being granted for the renewal of the paper, while not a shilling was receiv- 
ing during the whole period, a loss occurred of more than 30,000 rupees, or 
3,000/. sterling, which would not have occurred had the Government given 
no hopes that it did not mean to fulfil. 

10. By the destructive management of * The Scotsman in the East,’ in 
Dr. Muston’s hands, not only was the common interest of the capital lost, 
but the receipts were entirely consumed, leaving a loss of 28,000 rupees, or 
sterling in debts, which the Proprietors, of whom I am the principal, are 
2,800/. called upon to pay. 

11. In consequence of the solemn assurance so publicly given by the 
Cjiief Justice and the Governor-General, on two separate and distinct occa- 
sions, that the property of the * Calcutta Journal ’ should be respected, I 
continued long after my arrival in England to send out supplies of printing- 
paper, books, and other materials required for current use, on which account 
alone I have incurred a debt of 2,500/. sterling, although the greater portion 


^ It produced 8,00Q/. a-year under niy own management, aitd was worth, 
at five years’ purchase, 40,000/., at which rate of value one-fourth of the 
whole wa's actually sold. 
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of these materials have been since consumed in the ruinous management of 
Dr. MustOD, vrhile the establishment was under his direction, and in the 
still more ruinous sale, when it was found necessary to bring the wreck to 
the hammer, as the only way of preventing farther accumulation of debt 
tliereon. 

12, By these successive measures, all pursued by the Government, and 
without the possibility of any act of mine having deserved such punishment, 
as they have all transpired since I quitted the country, and have reference to 
acts of others, I have suffered, at the lowest calculation, an actual loss of 
40,000/. ill money value, and in addition to this calamity, am made respon- 
sible for debts to the amount of nearly 10,000/. more. As, therefore, all the 
resources brought with me from India are now exhausted, and as I have 
entered into various pecuniary engagements since my arrival in England, 
on the faith of iny properly in India being available to enable me to fulfil 
tlic.se engagements at the appointed time, there remains no hope of my 
escaping bankruptcy and a prison, but by a restitution of some portion, at 
least, of those heavy losses incurred by the measures of your servants abroad, 
and in my absence from the country, now impossible to be recalled. 

13. My punishment has been already so se>ere and unexampled, consi- 
dering the nature of my alleged offence, that it is humbly hoped your lio- 
nourable Board will not add, to my sentence of perpetual exclusion from one 
fjuarter of the globe, perpetual poverty and degradation in every other ; or 
compel me to seek an asylum from the tempest in a painful and necessitous 
exile from the friends of my youth, and the country of my birth, after being 
driven, for a slight excess of well-meant zeal, from the friends of niy man- 
hood, and the country of iny adoption by clioice, whore 1 was acquiring an ’ 
honest fortune for my cliildren and honourabh' iem>\vn for myself. If, by 
)our rejection of my present pr.iyer, 1 am effectually banished from both, I 
can then have no hope of a lestiug-place, but in the grave. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir.s, your most obedient humble servant, 

J. S. Buckingham. 

11, (.Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Paik. 


Tell days after tliese letters had been sent in to tlie Court, iliiring whicli 
peiiod strong hopes of a favourable answer had been excited, m the pefsonal 
interviews of private friends with several of the Directors, the following 
brief answer was returned by the .Secretary, stating that the Court saw no 
reason to alterthcir opinion expre.ssed so long ago as August 1824 : and con- 
sequently deciding that neither Mr. Buckingham nor any of the parties on 
wliose behalf he appealed, had any just claini whatever on the Ka.st India 
Company ! ! I 

To J. S. ButKJXOHAM, Esq. 

Ea.st India House, 23d Nov. 182.'). 

Siu, — lhave laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
your letters of the 12th and 13th inst., and I am commanded to acquaint you 
that the Court can only repeat the intimation conveyed to you by their As- 
sistant-Secretary’s letter of the l.lth of September last. 

I am, Sir, your most obe< lien t humble servant, 

J. Daiit, Secretary. 

It remains to be seen whether the Proprietors at large will confirm this 
cruel and disgraceful sentence of their unfeeling servants, or give their sanc- 
tion to so unparalleled a persecution as which consigns an innocent 
family to hopeless ruin for the alleged offence of others, and tramples on the 
most sacred rights of those whose only fault has been — too eariest a desire 
to promote the interest^ and happiness of their fellow -beings-. 
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Instead of appending any opinions of our own to this case, beyond 
Avhat are stated iii the letters themselves, we shall put on record a few of 
the opinions expressed by others, including ihose of persons avowedly 
hostile to the opinions which they suppose we maintain, for it is impoS' 
sible timt they can understand iheim For their future information, however, 
as well as that of others, on East Indian politics, wc may say, in a lew 
words, that our creed is simply this : 

1st. That the King of Great Biitain ought to be considered as threat a 
personage as the servant of a Company of Merchants; and that the 
powers of the Governor-General in India ought not to exceed those of his 
.So\creign in England. 2dly. That the laws of England, administered 
by a British jury, ought to be considered ub deserviag ot our respect, and 
are likely to be us wise as ilie caprice of a Despot, vented in passion and 
exercised without check, control, or responsibility. 3dly. Tliat wealthy 
and well-educated British-born subjects ought to be considered as enlilUd 
to at least as much freedom as the degraded and ignorant Asiatics, who form 
their servants and dependants in the East : and that the same protection 
of person and property which is extended bv British law to the naked and 
warthy scavenger who sweep'^ the streets ol Calcutta, ought to be enjoyed 
sby English genilomen holding the highest consideiatioii among their fel- 
low couiitijmen, and moving in the tir^l cucics ol society in ilie land. 

We do nut think these opinions veiy tieasonahle : although it might 
have been imprudent to mainiain lliem, as iiideed the melanclioiy result r,>s 
proved. But when it is staled that the most abject and wretched indivi- 
dual in Calcutta, whether Hindoo, Musulinan, brenchmaii, or American, 
can reside there without a license, while even Mr. Canning, Urause he is 
an Englishman, could not set hi?, loot theie without it; Imt that, even 
when he has it, ho may he Iranspoi ted without trial, as if he had it not; 
that while foreigners of eveiy description enjoy the utmost protection m 
person and property undei British laws, these same laws alibrd no pro- 
leclion to the Englishman ; that Mr. Buckingham was banished by a decree 
which could not touch a foreigner, and nisprojwrt} destroyed by a regula- 
tion made purposely to eftect that olijeci a mouth alter he was forced from 
the country, and while he was know'll to be leaving his property in the 
full confidence of its security, and in total ignorance ol all inc ruin that 
awaited him. When all this is rememliered, it will be hard to say that 
Mr. Buckingham’s opinions aie imprudent — when he says that “such 
things should not be f'and this indeed is all for which he ever did contend. 
But we proceed to give the opinions of others, which aie entitled to more 
weight tlian our ow-n. 

From the Morn mg Post . — The case of Mr, Buckingham, we find, is again 
to be brought under the notice of the East hulia Director^, at their Court, this 
day. Our opinion of the imprudence of this gentleinmrs ))ohtieal opinions 
and conduct need not be rejieated ; neither do wc agree witli him that his ease 
tan properly he stripped of every coiisitleration, save that of the invasion of 
private property. The Government ol India exercised a legal power in re« 
In-ing to license any publication in which Mr. Buckingham haa a property; 
and in consequence of that public exercise of public authority, the private 
property of Mr. Buckingham (consisting of printing establishiiieiits) was very' 
greaily reduced in value. It would lie absuid to employ arguinciit fur the 
|)urpoBe of showing the distinction between .such a case auduiie which would 
constitute an infraction of the rights of private property. Nevertheless, we 
are tlecidedly of opinion that the privations to which Mr. Buckingham has 
Im'CQ exposed never could have been anticipated by the Indian Government ; 
and that it wpuld be worthy the liberality of the Couitof Directors to make 
some compensation for his great losses and sntfermgs. We sincerely hope 
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that its members will consider the hardships of the case^he extent of pu- 
nishment compared with the oflreuce> and come to aBimilar opinion. 

From the Cowrf'er— Wehave received two commuoicaflons from Mr, Buck- 
ingham) consisting of letters addressed by him to the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, and copies of correspondence, with other docti- 
inents, relative to the suppression of Mr. Buckingham’s Paper, the * Calcutta 
.loiirjiak’ VVe have not, hitherto, entered into this controversy, nor do wc 
led inclined to do so now. ll is the less necessary, perhaps, a$ we under- 
xtaud the case is to come before a meeting at the India House lo-iiiorrow; 
and we would fain hope the decision, whatever it may be, will he consonant, 
fo the dictates of strict and impartial justice. Mr. Buckingham certainly 
establishes a primn /ocie case, ot much hardship, and severe loss. If he can 
hutceed in establishing, by evidence, all that be states, his claim to pecuniary 
rorompeiisc will be undeniable, and, we have no doubt, undisputed by those 
>Aho arc bound to do him right. 

Frof/i tht (t'obe, — We insert, iu another column, a letter from Mr. Buck- 
ii)[;bam to the Court of Directors, on the destruction of his property iu India, 
which is to be considered by the Court of Proprietors of the East India Com- 
jiany to-morrow. In any cotiutry that professes to be governed bylaw, or 
r\en in those countries of Europe wb cli are commonly called despotic, we 
never heard of so reckless an accumulation of injuries u|>ou the head of au 
individual as that which this (;asc exhibits. The removal ot Mr. Buckiugbam 
lioin India, for jesting at au ap]H>intinent to an interior otHce, (which ap- 
poiiitineut the Court of Diioelors itself coiidemuedj, luiglit be just; — the 
Mippression of the liberty of the press iu India might be wise ; — but both these 
measures could not possibly be wise and just, because the second measure 
alone would have answered all the purposes ex])ected from the two. But even 
it both these steps were justitiable, what are we to think of a govermnent 
sunoradiliiig to both tliese acts the wanton de'^truction of iudividual property 
Wliatwillbe thought of the determination of the Govern luentff/fcr the liberty 
of the press had been suppressed , — ojicr Mr. Buckingham bad been ba- 
nished, that no Papersliould exist in which he had any share, and that therefore 
his property, collecletl in India at vast trouble and expense, should be rendered 
useless to him } We wish all proprietors of India Stock would read the 
documents appended to the detailed correspondence with the Directors iu the 
‘Oriental Herald’ lor the present mocth, m which it is clearly proved that 
such a detcrniinatioii existeil, and that the consequences were, that a projierty 
worth 20,l)00k orii0,000/. was reduced to a^uss. Let them look at all the mean- 
ness coiiiiecteil with the transaction iu Bengal, and let them consider 
whether, for their own interest, they will sanction such a disgrace to the 
(«overnmeut of which they forma rcs|)oiisil)le pait. 

From the Fxuw 'iner. — (^u various occasions we have felt it our duty, both 
as men and as journalists, to call the attention of ihe public to the grievous 
wrongs heaped upon Mr. Buckingham by the Iiidiau authorities ; and we 
cannot persuade ourselves that the clear proofs which have been offered of 
Ins uiiiiieritcd inflictions will have failed to produce a coiivictiou in the 
minds of all disinterested pcirsons, that the cbaiiwter of the country will he 
tarnished if sometbing like justice Ik* not dealt out to the sufferer. The 
I’KIiE PRES.S of England will indeed sadly neglect its duly, if it does not 
put forth its power, (and great is that power,) and advocate the cause of a 
m;in of talent and integrity, who has done nothing but that which should 
most esjiecially recouimeiid him to the supjiort and esteem of every friend m 
Ireedom and humanity. And what true Englishman is nut concerned, when 
the arm of {lower is wielded* fur the double purpose of anuihilatiiig a great 
public right, and of crushing the honourable individual who has dared, at all 
lui/ards, to contend for it ? It will be seen, that Mr. Buckingham has again 
triumphed over his private slanderers ; but however gratifving to his feelings, 
this will avail him but little, if he is to be de.spoiled of his property by his 
public eueinies. 
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From the Sunday 77iiie«.— Amid the lon^ dark records of absolute poVTcr 
aud oppression, that, for more than sixty years, have marked our ascent to 
universal empire in Uiiidostan, if we cumineuce with the rapi^uus Cliye, 
or pass to the able but despotic Hastings, till we come to the preseijit day, 
when the sceptre of a dynasty, extending from the Burhainpoo^r to the 
Indus, and from the (^aue Comorin to the confines of Tartary, is wielded 
by the feeble hands of William J'itt (Lord Amherst), we can trace nothing 
more monstrous than the despotism of which Mr. Buckingham is now the 
victim. One solitary parallel may perhaps be found, iu the recent ruin of 
the Palmers, at Hyderabad j but all else that we can discover, whether the 
white and black treaty of CIivc, the murder of Nunducomar bv Hastings aud 
impey, the plunder of the defenceless Begums, the horrors of the Rohilla war, 
or the deposition of Cheyt Sing — fade, in our estimation, ' into thin air,’ 
before the arbitrary exde and the noon-day plunder of an unoffending 
Kn;*lishman. We have read of the tyranny of the Mongols, when, from 
Cashmere to the Malabar coast, all India owned their sway. The atrocities 
of Jafljer-Ali-Cawn are familiar to our memory. The horrors practised hy 
the ferocious llyder, aud 'I'lppoo, his savage son, are yet remembered in the 
Carnatic and Mysore. Hut the Musuliuau was safe beneath their rule. 
The hand of conquest was armed against a jmwer, which religion (the creed 
of Mahomet) denounced. No follower of the Koran groaned in their dun- 
geons, or bled under their sabres. But for our day, and our power, it was 
reserved to see an Kuglislnuaii bunted Iroin the shores of India by a momen- 
tary mandate; to behold his pni^^pects blasted, his property wasted, his 
fairest hopes and those of his family irretrievably ruiifed, and all compensa- 
tion then denied him by that Company whose servants in India were the 
authors of those merciless deeds. This most op()ressive case has been some 
time before the country, and why do we revive it now? Because Mr. 11. 
has lately appealed to the justice of the Directors at home, aud that justice 
has been denied. We have at this inoment before us a ttatemeiit of the 
entire transactions, with Mr. Buckingham’s two admit able aud feeling 
letters to the Court ol Directors, and the reply of their Secretary, on the l4th 
of last September— all relief. He is stripped of his property, and 
then told lie has no claim to compensation t C ould this be done in 
England? And if not — how can it be warranted in India Is there one 
code of justice ftir Europe, and another of injustice for Asia. A Roman 
eiti/en, wherever placed, was safe in that character from the hand of tyranny ; 
but to an Eiiglishman, the plea is useless. Mr. Adam, the mifhor oS these 
proceedings, is now in his grave, and we war not with the dead. But Lord 
Amherst still rules in India, and is responsible lor his acts. If our emjdre in 
the East is founded on justice and opinion, what is there to dread Iroiu a Iree 
press ? J/ force and terror are the aiibstitates — tjieu the siletiee of Turkey is 
more suitable. Had Mr. Buckingham pandered to power in India, he would 
have been favoured and prosperous ; had he made his paper a mere (aim t 
Ciaxttte, exile and ruin would not have awaited him — 

‘ Happier his fortunes, like a rolling stone 
His giddy dullness still would lumlier on, 

Safe iu its heaviness should never stray, 

But lick up every blockhead by the way.’ 

He chose atliffercnt course ; but the path to principle is not always that to 
fortune — 

* While HONEST men by slow degrees grow great, 

The SHORTEST road to riches is decej i,’ 

There is yet one tribunal, however, that will do justice to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, and that, is Public Opinion. 

We have dot had the good fortune to learn the sentiments of the iJaily 
* Times,* on the subject, froiiiany recent declaration of its conductors. 
But they may lie easily inferred from ilie c.xprcsMons used l»y them 
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a farmer occasion.* So long ago as May V, IS‘24, ‘ Tl»e Times’ conlaiiv?(l 
the foilovying paragraph. 

Mr. Larabton introduced^ on Tuesday nigbt, to the House of Commons, 
a Petition frorri Mr. Buckingham, >v hose name has been before the public 
for some time, as editor of a Calcutta paper, for his mode of conducting 
>ybich he was expelled iroin India by Mr. Adam, Governor pro tempore^ after 
Lord Hhstiiigs had resigned. The Petition is much too long to he inserted 
in this Journal ; but we must say, that if the facts detailed by the petitioner 
he not pure inventions ; — if they be not at least gn»Rsly exaggerated, or 
shamefully discoloured, or their bearings perverted by the suppression of 
other facts, capable of explaining them in a sense more favourable to the 
Indian Government; — if none of these things can he truly affirmed of jVfr. 
Buckingham, then we do say, that his petition discloses, nu^ one, hut a 
series of proceedings, by the pro tempore administration of Calcutti, lUs- 
raceful for the spirit of despotism and persecution which distinguishes them 
in all their stages. 

What then is the real state of ll'.c case? Nearly two years have elapsed 
since this petition was presented to Parliament. Neither within the walls 
ot that House, nor witnout, lias any attempt ever been made to call in 
(iiioslion the strict accuracy of every allegation it contained. Not a ‘'ha- 
(low of doubt has ever been thrown upon the litnal tinrh of every lino it 
contains. Will not the then repeat its declaration ? Hut if the per- 
secutions detailed in this petition were so dreadful, (and no one denies but 
ihat they were,) what must be said of all that succeeded the period, at 
which the history given in that petition closed } 'I hat was but the 
nmp ot a relentless wur,whic(i has since been continued on the propei ty of 
the victim marked out for desiniction— till all is swallow’ed up and gone, 
nil penury has succeeded to aflluencc, and debt and misery to the com- 
mand of Walth enough to make all his dependants liappy to the remain- 
der of their lives. The acts that have followed those embodied in the 
petition are far more cruel and unjustifiable than any there detailed: and 
if llie one deserved to be denounced as disgraceful to Englishmen, the 
otliers deserve to be visited with the execration of all mankind. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

Kml Jn(ti<i Housi>^ Thee, 21. 

A Quartcri.v General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was this 
ilay held, pursuant to charter. 

FAST INDIA company’s VOl ONTEERS. 

The Chairman (C. Marjorihanks, Esq.) laid before tlie Court a statement 
of the expense incurred by the Royal East India corps of Volunteers, for the 
year ending the 1st «)f August, 1825. 'I he amount was ;kl0‘2/. 8.9. 1 1 He 
also laid before the Court an estimate of the probable expense of llu corps for 
the )ear 1826, which was 3741/. 

Mr. Hume. — I wish to know the number of men of which the orps con- 
sists, and whether they are regularly disciplined or not ? 

The Chairman. — The corps consists of 700 men, and there are plenty of 
recruits to keep it up. 

Mr. Hume said, he had no doubt but that the recruits were plentiful 
enough; but be wislietl to know whether the men were so disciplined as 
to warrant this expense "i 
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The Chairman had lU) hesitation in sayiug that they were properly di^- 
cipliued. 

Mr. Humr inquired, how many daya in the year they were called out to 
exercise? Other corps were drilled during a certain number of days. 

"Jihe CiiAiRMAN.—If the hon. Proprietor wishes to know that point off- 
hand, 1 certainly cannot give him the required information. I understand, 
however, that there are thirteen drills in the year. 

Mr. Hums. — T here are several Officers within the bar who are competent 
to answer the question. 

The Chairman.— If the Court desires it, the Commanding Officer can he 
sent for, and he will enter into those details which it is out of my power to 
furnish. 

General Thornton. — I think it will answer the purpose of the hpu. Pro- 
prietor, if any geutleman will state that the corps is properly disciplined. 

'I'he Chairman.— I believe there i> no doubtof it; and if I thought other- 
wise, I would take steps to remedy the defect. 

Here the conversation dropped. 

flAIF-Yr.ARLY DIVIDEND. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court; that it was assembled to consider of 
a dividend on the capital stock of the (amipaiiy, for the half year commencing 
on the .)th of July last, and ending on the .^)th of January next. He then 
moved that the (’ourt agree to the resolution of the Court of Hireelors, of 
the 20th of December, recommoudiug the declaration of a dividend of.*)^ per 
cent, on the Company’s capital stock, for the half year commencing on tin* 
5th of July last, and ending on the.'ith of January next. 

The Deputy-Chairman (Sir (i. A. Robinson) seconded the motion. 

Mr, Hume.- 1 beg to ask if that dividend arises from the commercial pro- 
fits of the Company ? And! would farther inquire, whether we have any 
recent accounts of the actual linaneial situation of India ^ At present vye are 
quite in the dark as to the state of that country. The press is fettered ; mid 
the Governments abroad still coutmuc to maintain a snllcn silence. For that 
state of things, I impute great blame to the executive hoily. It is, however, 
understood, that the expetl^e of the war in India has absorbed every shilling 
produced by the revenue; and 1 should like to have some statement of tin* 
situation of affairs there. 1 ask, what is the amount of the surplus revenne 
of last year, if indeed there he any? Next, what is the amount of the nn- 
funded debt; and whether, after paying it, any thing will remain in }our 
treasury ? I expect an answer to these questions ; and shall he glad to learn 
that your liuances are in as pro'peroiis a slate as that in which they weie left 
by your late Govcrnur-Gciu ral. 

The Chairman. — The hon. Proprietor has asked several questions, whicli 
are easily answered. In the first place, he inquires what source the dividend 
comes from ? It must he well known to the Proprietor, as to other membersof 
that intelligent body, that it is derived from the commercial profits alone. (C 
The hon. Proprietor knows this ; and he also knows that the answer to hi*' 
other questions are to he fmmd in the statement of the Company’s accounts, 
which is laid before Parliament once a-year. 

Mr. Hume. — Yes ; the statement of the former year, — of the year already 
gone by. But I wish to know what intelligence has been brougllt by the Dtc 
arrivals. We areqmte in the dark with respect to m.atters of the utmost mo- 
nient. Are we not at the expense of several millions in carrying on a war, of 
the origin or progress of v^ Inch wc know little, and that little is disgraceful I 

The Chairman. — There is a good deal to be done between the receijit of 
despatches and the arrangement of them, so as to enable me to make an ac- 
curate statement respecting them in this Court. It is a business that cannot 
be accomplished, ou the instant. 


' ■ ' 

(1) We should like (o see this proved ; but if .so, it is so solely from the tea 
monopoly. 
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Mr. IJuMB, — 1 ihiuk what the hon. Chairman has said, is no answer at all 
ti) iny question. 1 wish to know whether the balance-sheet, usually fur- 
nish^ by the Indian Government, has been received. In fi)rmer years, other 
Governments were accustomed to send it home at this period. When we see 
what immense mischief has recently been produced in London i>y uuint of 
confidence ; when we well know to what an extent want of confidence has 
arrived in India ; when we are aware that it pervades all classes, Iroin the 
highest to the lowest, in the civil, in the military, in the mercantile depart- 
ment ; surely we ouglit to be infornj^ed what is the real state of affairs there. 
We ought to be told, whether, so far as the revenue is concerned, things were 
or were not going on well. 7'be Directors may give me an answer or not, ns 
it suits them; but I am sure that the means of giving an answer are in their 
power. I again ask, have the regular accounts been sent home } If not, the 
Government has been guilty of a culpable neglect. 

The Chairman. — 1 hold in my hand the last account which has been sent 
home ; but if the hon, Proprietor wishes me to go through every item of it, I 
cannot do it; and 1 think, in that case, he asks what is extremely un- 
rea'ionable. 

Mr. R. Jackson. — 1 apprehend my hon. Friend only asks whetherthe usual ' 
papers have been sent home. You, Sir, much mistook him, if you suppose 
th.at my hon. Friend calls on you to enter into the minutise of these accounts. 
He only wishes to be informed, aye or no, whether the usual jiapers have been 
transmitted. 

Mr. Hump. — Itis customary, on the 30th of April, in each year, to make up 
an account of the total (Usbursements and receipts for the preceding twelve 
months ; w-hicli account is scut home, together with an estimate of the pro* 
liable expeust and revenue of the ensuing }ear. Now, I desire to know whe* 
ther these customary documents have arrived in this country.^ 

The Dki’UTV Chairman. — IVeare in possession of the latest accounts which 
the Bengal Goveruaieiil could transmit to us, relative to the revenue ; except 
there should happ'n. to he any additional doconients in the ship Larkins. We 
know she has on the chief part of the despatches of ihe season, and that 
she put hack, from stress of weather, in the month of May or June; but, so 
far as the Bengal Goveniiiieiit could put us in possession of these documents, 
we are at present jiossessedof them. 

Mr. Hume.— To what date ? 

TheDKPurv Chairman.— To the 1st of May, 1824 ; and it must be clear to 
every gentleman that it is not practicable to bring the balance-sheet to the 
1st of May, 182.'). The making up of the accounts, and tlie translation of 
them, recpiire some time. There arc probably additional papers in the /.«»•- 
kins ; but I firmly believe there is no reason to censure the Bengal Govern- 
ment for not transmitting the proper accounts. 

The Resolution, declaring a dividend of .'ll |)er cent, was then agreed to. 

GRANT 10 Mil. SWntORD ARNOT. 

The CiiAiUMAN. — I have to acquaint this Court, that it has been made spe- 
cial for the purpose of submitting for confirmation the resolution of the Ge- 
neral Court of the 28tli of .September last, approving the resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the 14th of the same month, granting to Mr. S. Arnot 
the sum of 1500/. for the reasons therein stated. I now move that the Court 
confirm the resolution of the 28th of Sejilember last. 

Mr. R, Jackson,— As there was a great pressure of business before the 
(’ourt when this subject was formerly introduced, the resolution passed svb 
silrntio. I do not now ri<>^, Sir, to oppose this grant, but, on the contrary, to 
state my cordial approbation of it; ami I must say, that I view in a very 
gratifying light the terms in which the resolution is couched ; because it 
does not call ou either your C’ourt, or the Court of Proprietors, to express any 
opinion with respect to the freedom of the press, or the 
vernment at Calcutta. It merely states that the boon is granted in conse- 
quence of the unlooked-for misfortunes to which this individual, banished, 
sldpwrecked’, and ruined, had been subjected. The Court of Directors, very 
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wisely, as I think, have thou|»ht proper to forego all discussion on the merits 
of Mr. Amot’s case ; but, Usteniii;^ to the misfortunes of the individual, they 
had sympathized with him» and on that, and on no other ground, they had 
proposed this resolution. No man can estimate more highly than I do the 
libertjtof the pres*. Indeed, not to estimate its benefits to the world and to 
this country in particular, would be to declare that one was not an English- 
man. — [Hear,] But, Sir, in proportion as 1 prize it, so 1 would preserve it. 
I would always wish to see it flourish in its fullest extent hew, and in the 
colonies I would allow it as far as it was consistent with their government, and 
with the safety of those to whom the blessing was meant to be conveyed. 
This principle I have always supported, and I always will support it. I am 
ever nappy to see compassion sliown towards those who may have suffered 
beyond what was intended or wishc«l, and I am therefore glad that compassion 
has been extended to the case of Mr. Arnott, ai»d shall cheerfully vote for the 
relief which is proposed. 

Mr. 1). Kinnaihu said, he never heard an elaborate and finished eulogium 
pronounced on the liberty of the press without feeling assured that it wonhl 
end in the specification of some particular instance where, that liberty was 
deemed to be of no use. When his learned Friend was pronouncing his pa- 
negyric, he (Mr. 1). K.) understood what was to follow as well as if lie had 
composeil the speech himself. If Ids hon. Friend had not thought fit to state 
the grounds on which this becoming grant had been reionmiemled by the 
Court of Directors, he (Mr. I). K.) would not ha\e ni.ide the observations 
which he now deemeil it iieccss.uy to make. He would briefly state the rea- 
sons which imluced him to accede to this grant, and which were certainly 
different from those put forth in the resolution. lie knew not why any men- 
tion should have been made of the press, since that subject was entirely dis 
tinct from the case of Mr. Arnot. The Bengal Government might have sent 
him away, and inflicted the same ill-treatment on him, situated as he was, 
whether ne committed an offence through the medium of the press, or other- 
wise. In fact, his connexion with the press ( eased the moment he was or- 
dered to quit the country. The reason for which he would vote for this grant 
was, because Mr. Ariiot had been cruelly used— had been treated with most 
unnecessary cruelly. He did not look at this grant as proceeding from com- 
passion, but as that which was due to one who had suffered severe opjiression. 
'I'he resolution did not st.itc this, and, therefore, did not meet with his undi- 
vided approbation : because, when an act of injustice was done by the agent 
or servant of an indiMdual, or by the individual himself, and it was intended 
to make reparation, he thought that such reparation was not complete, unless 
it was accompanied by a true statement of the imjiression under which it was 
made. Though he meant to vote for this grant, ho certainly would not vote 
for it on the grounds stated in the resolution. This matter, he repeated, was 
entirely unconnected with the <iiiestiou of thi Indian press ; because, as lie 
before observed, if Mr. Arnot had committed any other offence, or any sup- 
posed offence, Lord Amlierst’s (Government might have transmitted him ia 
the same slianief'ul luunuer to Fhiglaiid. He admitted that the Indian (Go- 
vernment had the power to do so, and that power had been wantonly, out- 
ragotusly, and, he would say, illegally exercised.— (//ear.) Tins, and not 
compassion, was the ground for compensation. It had been assumed by tli<* 
hon. Chairman’s predecessor, that, because the (Government of Bengal could 
thus perpetrate illegal acts, that, tlicrcfore, it was a legalized despotism ; ami 
then they were gravely told, that if any jierson were aggrieved, he had lus 
remedy. He might, forsooth, appeal to the Privy Council. Now they knew 
that this was a mere faice; because the iiidividual so appealing must prove 
malicious motives as well as injustice; and, if lie could not prove malice, the 
injury that might be perpetrated through larelessness or want of judgment 
was passed over. The persons thus erring were shielded from all responsibi- 
lity. Mr. Arn^t \yas sent home from India to this country in a round-about 
and circuitous" way, without any necessity being shown for taking such a 
course, and, he was convinced, it would not he contended that the law autho- 
rised any such thing. This individual had been a very severe sufferer, ami 
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the Government had narrowly escaped tx'ing g^nilty of murder; for, 

had he perished in the ship firmc, the Government having, as 1 believe, most 
illegally forced him on board this vessel, which was to go round by Bencoolen, 
instead of finding him directly home, they would, by such illegal procedure, 
have beeu tl^e cause of Mr. Arnot’s death. It was extremely wrong to 
blink the queitmiias to the impropriety of Hie conduct of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. Th« motnent the Court ot Directors gave notice that tba sufferiugs of Mr. 
Al^iiol were l?e made the subject of compensation, he determined to make 
ub observation on the individuals composing that Government, because he 
thought that there would be an indirect hut severe censure passed on them 
in the resolution of the Court of Directors. He imagined that they would at 
least, have said, “ We will not again appeal to the pockets of the Proprietors 
at home to make reparation for the misconduct of our Governors abroad.” 
But, as. they had thought proper to bring in the Proprietors at large, aa ap- 
proving of the grounds on winch they had stated this part to proceed, he, for 
one, must oppose those grounds; and he called upon the public for a direct 
dissent from the grant, with reference to the reasons stated for conceding it, 
ayd because the Bengal Governiiieni were shielded from tliaj; censure which 
they deserved. Of the grant itself he approved, though not of the ground-, 
advanced by the Court of Directors ; and God forbid that any comment which 
he had felt it necessary to make should induce any person to oppose the pro- 
position. He certainly should vote for it, begging, however, distinctly to be 
understood as disapproving of the grounds to which the Court of Directors 
had improperly confined the resolution. 

Dr. Gilchrist.-- Though I have not yet the right to vote upon the present 
or any other question, the privilege will no doubt be coticeded to me of r.a)- 
ing a few words on this painful theme. Even lardy and stinted justice being 
better than none at all, the lion. Directors are so far entitled to the cordial 
Hiiprobation of this Court for their merciful decision upon Mr. Arnot's cruel 
case. Had that unfortunate gentleman only po.ssessed a convenient Scottish 
cousin in the Direction, his severe losses and suHVrings would certainly have 
been more liberally viewed, through the medium oi'a second which might 
have very conscientiously augmented tlie award to 50001., ns i\ generous comynn- 
saiion for both pecuniary sacrifices and great mental distress. On such a 
heart-rending subject, I hope you will permit me to close these brief remarks 
with an appropriate Persian (piotatioii from Sadec, the celebrated eastern 
moralist, when addressing an absolute prince on good government. 

Ugur kliwahce u/ nekbuklitcc nishun. 

Diiri zoolni bundec bur uhli julian. 
lliayiit direch m'Z lueyiit niudar! 

Mooradi dili dad klialian biiiar! 

Which, for the sake of occidental cars, more numerous than oriental ones 
here, may be rendered in a free English version thus • 

* Should.-^t thou desire a iiionuinent, my son ! 

Of fortuue’.T smiles on earth, injii-stice shun ; 

With uatience hear the puniest who conipiaiii, 

Lest tno.se oppre.s.<-cd invoke thy name in vain. 

Proud tyiauls here, maii’.s judge .supreme will tiy, 

And spurn tliciii too, when .suppliants, from the .sky. 

Mr. HtME.— It was, Sir, my intentiuti to suffer this vote to pass in silgice, 
as I did on a previous oceasion ; not because 1 view it as a sufficient remune- 
ration, but because partial justice to an oppressed individual, is better tlian 
none. My Learned Friend lia«, however, brought up the subject of the 
Press, and therefore 1 deem it necessary to offer a few remarks. I have 
always, and ever will, as long as I live, until the freedom of tlie Press be 
obtained, raise my voice in support of it. If any act can prove more mis- 
chievous than another to India, it is the enslaving of the press. While the 
press is in a state of thraldom, Governments abroad may secretly and 
securely inflict injustice on millions of miserable beings, who are under our 
.sway. (Hear.) If we had nut, iti England, an opportunity, through the 
Onentul Hendd^ VoU 8, 
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press, of ejipt«ing the misdeeds of penons in power, our gituetion would !>« 
pitiable. If it were not for that migfhiy engine, we would become slaves, 
even in this country. This being the case, 1 will ask, whether we are acting 
as becomes us, when we deprii^e others of that freedom of the press which 
we ourselves pri*<* as the greatest of blessings? I shall now advert to the 
ease of Mr. Arnot, that victim of oppression— of relentless oppression— who 
lias been huntdl and persecuted almost to death. He was first taken up 
illegally; and I trust the day is not far distant, when your proceedings iu 
this affair shall he laid before the public— when we shall see whether you, 
the Representative® of the Company, can sanction the military despotism 
established by my Lord Amherst. (Hear.) The memorial of Mr. Arnot, 
which is before you, states this important fact, that when he was arrested, 
and ordered to proceed to England, he declared, “ I am not the Editor of 
thif paper; 1 am not responsible for what has appeared in it; but 1 hereby 
give my soleiiiii assurance to break off all connexion with it, and every other 
piililieaiion iu tlie ('ompany’s territories. There are many other uuobjec'* 
tioiiahle modes of subsistence for me in this Country, if I am suffered to re- 
main in if. f (Viiiie, as many hundreds of my countrymen have done, to earn 
an independenco, and I thought that my talents would not only be useful to 
myself, hut henefu ial to my country. 1 am sorry that, by acting as Assistant 
Editor to a publication, I have given any cause of offence ; but 1 shall follow 
this occupation no more.” Now, what was the cause of offence ? Nothing more 
than a respectful allusion lo Mr. Buckingham’s removal from India, fora 
lew jocose lemaik^ on tlic improper acts of persons in authority. Then, 
suddenly the Government pounce on him, and he is ordered to quit India. 
“ Von shall not rimum here,” says my Lord Amherst. “ Suffer me to con- 
tinue,” eiitreaU hi' victim ; “ I owe 8,000 rupees ; and, if 1 am sent away, it 
will he most mijust towards my creditors.” 1 say, sir, if the sentiments of 
hninanily ever wrought on the mind of man, they ought, on this occasion, to 
have operated on the heaitof Lord Amherst. But the civil Govcrnmenl— 
mark, the civil Government— marched Mr. Arnot into a military prison, 
in the strong room of Fort William. There he remained, until a Habeas 
Corpus was sued out ; when Sir Francis Maenughten declared fo the oppressor 
that his proceeding was illegal, and that he, as a British Judge, could not 
suffer this victim of persecution to he remanded to the cell, or dungeon, where 
Lord Amherst hail confiutd him. His Lordship was indeed to blame, and 
he ought to he punished for his misconduct. The Government of this country 
had passed a severe censure on the Government of Ceylon, for seiring the 
person of Mr. Rosier under similar circumstances, and the same measure of 
justice ought to he meted out to Lord Amherst. I trust, by and by, when a 
formal appeal is made to the Eroprietors of East India Stock, they will de- 
clare that millions of individuals shall not he placed under such a sway as 
this, where injustice and tyranny are allowed to run riot. After his liberation, 
Mr. Arnot retired to a foreign settlement. He renounces the press ;‘he re- 
iiouijces his country ; he gives up all his piospectHl but this does not satisfy 
Lord Amherst, who continues to persecute him in the most implacable man- 
ner. His Lordship sends to the Military Governor of the foreign settlement, 
where Mr. Arnot is quietly residing, and demands him to he delivered up. 
He is therefore again sei/.ed, and immediately hurried on hoard the ship 
Fame. Such an act as this, sir, cannot be recognized by any law. Such a 
proceeding reflects eternal disgrace on the Military Governor who gave up 
Mr. Arnot. Here was persecution of the most malevolent kind, and>the 
Court, as far as it has the power, is bound to repair tlie injury. What follows ? 
The law says, the Govcnior-Geueral shall send home any person, under the 
circumstances pointed out, in any of the Company's ships, hound for England, 
it appears that there were twenty-five ships lying at the time in Calcutta 
river, nine of which were bound direct to England, and were ready to sail. 
Four or five of the captains of those nine vessels were willing to give Mr. 
Arnot a free passage home. Was it not reasonable that the Government 
should acquiesce in his desire, and suffer film to proceed by one of those ships 
direct to England, from which he had such kind and generous offers ? Why 
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send him round to n place to which none were ever before transported, hut 
convicts, and where, as Sir Stamford Uaiilea was ein)>owered to detain the 
vessel for his own accommodation, she must remain Cur sometime? Mr. 
Amot’s entreaties and representations wereiiUl in vain. He would nut bo 
allowed to proceed in any other vessel, but that which was gojnsf by the way 
of Bencoolen. We all know the unwholcsomeness «)f that climate ; and any 
{>erson can easily imagine how detrimental it must he to a ^tropedii consti- 
tution to be conlined on ship-board for three or four mouths in sucli a place. 
This conduct proves to me, that Lord Amherst wislied that Mr. Arnot should 
never go beyond Beucoolcn. Now, 1 beg the Court to mark this extraordinary 
circumstance. Four or live different captaius olfertd Mr. Arnot a free i)as- 
sage ; but Lord Amherst preferred paying for one out of the public treasury. 
Have you asked Lord Amherst why he preferred pajmg tlie captain of the 
vessel which was to proceed to England by Beiuoulen, a most circuilous 
route, ^the sura of 800 rupees, rather than sutler Mr. Arnot to proceed to 
England direct, without incurring any charge whatever ? Since the time 
of Warren Hastings’ administration, I have never heard of any act that 
equals this in dark deformity. But this is not the onl} act of his Lordship’s 
administration that deserves reprobation. This is only one act out of fifty at 
which we ought to express our marked indignation. I wonder how so many 
men, collectively, they being individually excellent and estimable men, could 
app^veof such misrule. I think, sir, that this \ote is a proper one ; and I 
hat(B felt it necessary to state my reasons for supjvorting it, they being entirely 
different from those adopted by your Court. 

Mr. Lowndes. — Really, sir, I think the sciuliiig Mr. Arnot round by Bcn- 
coolen, is a circumstance that ought to be sifted into. We oii»bt to know 
why or wherefore this course was taken ; or, as the lawyers sayi some gen- 
tleman ought to move for a rule to show cause. I wish to know who was the 
captain that received the 800 rupees. What is his name ? and I would ask, 
whether'he is a relation to any of you Director^ ? (2) He apjtears to have been 
employed merely to put money into bis pocket. 'I'liis part of the transaction 
undoubtedly stinks of corruption. {Lauiihfei .) I’ermit me, sir, to say, that 1 
admire liberty. It is with liberty, however, as with plants • it will not flourish 
m every soil. If we extend the same degree of liberty to our Eastern pos- 
sessions, which we enjoy ourselves, the consequence must be, that we shall 
soon be kicked out of India. 1 would, therefore, allow l)uL a moderate de- 
gree of lilierty in that hot climate. What has occurred within the la-jt twelve 
mouths, .shows pretty plainly the corruption of the press, the benefits of which 
have been so much extolled. Within that period, we have become a nation of 
Jews, a nation of mo riey-.se rive tiers and jobbers, and all tl)ruuf;b the iustni- 
tnentality of the press. (3) Ifl may believe Mr. Cobbett, those persons who 
write for the press, have supported all the recent, absurd speculations to suit 
their own ends. Indeed lie accu.ses almost all of them of receiving shares for 
pufting oil' those various J^it-Stock (’onipanics. I think if Mr. Cobbett kept 
w'ilhin due bounds, he womd be a very useful man, lor be exposes villany. 
{Order, order.) I am in order j but chaos, that is, disorder, lias been proiiuced 
by those new Companies. I cannot help expressing iny indignation, wlieii I 
see a humbug Quaker coming forward with what he denominates an Equitable 
Coan Company. {Laughter.) He strives to ruin a body of men who do not 
make more than 18 or 20 per cent., whilst, by bis plan, be hopes to realize 
1001, percent. {Order.) Sir, I have a right to show wlmt clfccts the liberty 
of the press has produced 4li this country, it is the pres^ that has raised all 


(2) A better explanation i.s, tliat he was the messmate or imniitc of the Edi- 
tor of the Indian ‘ John Bull,’ through whom, peiliap.s, he obtained the patron- 
age of one of the Secretaries to Goveniinent, a.s that invetciate enemy of the 
Kuitor of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ and all his friends might be able to iccommend 
Captain Young as a fit person to take^harge of Mr. Arnot, and make him as im- 
nappy as possible on the voyage, in which duty he was not found wanting. 

{3j This is worthy of a genuine d^ciple of Cobbett. 

N 2 
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this delusion, (4) and'whirh now endeavours to increase the emharrassnreiits of 
, the country, instead of alleviatinfr them. If the free fitress, in this- ctml 
climate, and under our exct-ilent Constitution, can be made an enffine- of 
delusion and injustice, it will pMduce ten times more mischief in India j and-1 
am sure that tj^ose who this day spoke in favour of a free press, would not, 
in their calmer moments, recommend it to be extended to that eonntr}'. 
About a hundred years ago, a similar delusion prevailed. Then, however, 
there was but one bubble ; but it is now a many -headed monster, and aptly 
illustrates the classic story ; for, if you cut off one head, another immediately 
springs up. With regaid to the sum of money voted to Mr. Arnot, I hope 
you have been actuated by a sense of justice, lii m^ opinion, it is suf- 
ficient ; and 1 think you would nut have acted properly if you had not granted 
it. As to Mr. Amut’s continuing to reside in India, how could such a 
man procure his bread, if he were allowed to stay there, except by 
writing, privately or publicly? (5) He must continue to write, for he 
would have nothing to do with the drudgery of a merchant’s office. 1 well 
know what the cacoethes scribendi is ; and I am well convinced that a clever * 
man, of a literary turn, cannot avoid writing. It seems that Mr. Arnot was 
offered, his passage home free of expense. The (^plains who made the pro- 
posal, were, I suppose , the Commanders of free ships. Those free traders, I 
believe, wish [to bring the Company’s (iovernnient into contempt ; (6) and, 
therefore, would most willingly take out, or bring home, any person, who 
wished to pursue the same course. Bat to return to the press. Those men 
whom that instrument had most seriously injured, were the very persons who 
saved this country from despotism— who defeated the machinations of Boim- 
parte.— (Ofw of Order.) I know very well tliat when I mention that 
individual I give ofl'euce to some of those friends of freedom, who would say, 


(4] Then what was the cause of the delusion wbich prevailed in France re- 
garding the schemes of the famous projector Law? Was this delusion, this fer- 
ment, this blind fury of speculation , a thousand times gi eater than ever prevailed 
in Kngland— the bitter fruits of afice pres.s? Were the French people cursed 
with these fatal effects of unlicensed piinting under the nncien regime of the Bour- 
bons. If not, how do men of sense suffer their understanding to be insulted 
with such cliiinerical solutions of the causes of the piesent tiiicUicial difliculties. 
Surely it requires no witchcraft to disfceiii, that a press which is free to tell the 
trutli, is less likely to create delusion than a fettered one, which is compelled to 

3 ress it. As an instance of this, wc lately mentioned that the Indian papers, 
r the licensing system, were not allowed to state the real value of the public 
funds. How w'ould Mr. Cobbefl (or his admirer, Mr. Lowndes) like this inode 
of 1)1 eventing delusion, if introduced in Kugland ? Indeed, they both know very 
well that the fieedom of the press is the greatest enemy to delusion and the 
be.st friend to iruth which exists among mankind. 

(5) How do hundreils and thousands of oihers not only obtain their bread, 
(or their “ cnrree-bliat” rather), but;ii)ein afilue^e, though neither licensed, 
covenanted, nor emnloyed by the Company? lint Mr. Lowndes ought not to 
have kept out of sight, that a most unobjectionable mode w^as pointed out to 
Government in wliich Mr. Arnot was to have cmp]o)ed himself, if allowed to 
reiiiain in India. And when, in addition to this, he had both pledged his honour, 
and offered to bind himself, under a heavy jienalty, if required, with competent 
senirities for his good conduct in eveiy respect, as well as to have no connexion 
with the pre.ss, it is neither handsome, nor decent, nor rational in any one to 
say, that in defiance of eveiy obligation, the most .sajred and binding, he would 
au(f could have done nothing else but wiite “ publicly or privately.” If Mr. 
Lowndes, in saying this, judges others by himself, his character is not very 
enviable. 

(61 Is it fair or jn.stifiable to raise such charges on mere sappmthn? But it 
would be a more candid explanation of such a circumstance to suppose, that 
captains in the employ, or under the direct influence of the Company, dared not, 
however well dispo.sed, to evince their gtmerous sympathy for any one who was 
suffering under the persecution of the nilii^ powers, while free traders were ar 
liberty to obey the dictates of linmaniiy. 
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tnat, if Bonaparte’s Govemineut were at all despotic, it was a mild despotism. 
I am, myself, a whig in principle; but I felt it nece 5 |ary to separate from 
those wlm.ao dosigiuited tbemselves, because 1 could not; iu tbc same breath, 
drink- success to the priuci|()]es which placed the House of Brunswick on the 
throne of England, and prosjperity to those pernicious principles which seated 
Bonaparte on the throne or France. 1 have heard Gentlemen talk a great 
deal about liberty ; but when it was known that they had for years advocated 
the principles of such a man as Bonaparte, what confidence could be placed 
in the Justice of their views ? I am very much afraid that the liberty of the 
press, if extended to our Eastern Empire, would introduce an Indian Buna* 
parte, quite as dangerous to that country as the Corsican Bonaparte had been 
to Europe. But, as you wish for the salvation of your Eastern possessions — 
as yt>u wish for the salvation of your servants there and here — as you wish for 
the welfare of the whole of the proprietors of India stock — act with firmness, 
and prevent the introduction of the liberty of the press, and with it an Indian 
Bonaparte, into your dominions. 

Captain MAxriKLD. — As the Hon. Proprietor who has just addressed the 
Court, adverted to the delusion which the press has practised on the publii- 
mind, with respect to Joint Stock Companies, I beg leave to say, that our 
Indian press, fettered as it is in every other respect, has put forth the pros- 
pectus of a Joint Stock Company in India, of which it speaks in very Altering 
terras. It is under the management of Mr. Trotter, and has the decided 
support and approbation of the Guvernmeut abroad. Wiiether it has met 
with your’s, Mr. Chairman, I have yet to learn. 

Mr. Gaii^gan.— 1 hope the lion. Chairiiiaii will not answer that question, 
which has been propounded both out of place ainl time. What has this Joint 
Stock Company to do with Mr. Arnot’s case ?— (//e«r.) In the propriety of 
making a grant to Mr. Ariiot I entirely concur, and I cordially agree in the 
sentiments of niy lion. Friend (Mr. Hume) with respect to the treatment 
which that individual has received. The wretched executioner at New- 
gate, hardciieil as he must be, dismisses the poorsutferer from the world with 
as little pain as possible. But here is a Noble Lord inflicling every species 
of oppressioiijon a defenceless individual, without one mitigating circumstance. 
If it were necessary that Mr, Arnot should be removed, surely it ought to be 
done in as humane a manner as could be devised. But, directly the contrary 
course was adopted here. This unfortunate gentleman, instead of being sent 
home direct, is put on board a vessel, which is to proceed to England by 
Beiicoolen, and, inconsequence, he has einliired an accumulation of suftering. 
As this is the case, I agree to the grant, without any reference to the question 
of the press ; and I am sorry that my learned Friend touched on that point, 
because it has led to this loose conversation, in the course of which (he will 
pardon me for saying so) the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Lowndc*.) has uttered a 
great deal of nonsense. 

Mr. Lowndes. — [Apparently with great fervour.) — I could not speak sense, 
when I was talking of nonsensical companies ; and, no matter who may be 
displeased, I will always expose villany where 1 see it. 1 was truly ania/ed 
at the conduct of the indiiiMual to whom 1 before alluded, when he made an 
attempt to crush thepawnbroker.s. — [Cries of Order ! Question f and fjough^ 
ter.) You may take my word for it, that man has the tnitward and visible 
sign of humanity, without the internal and spiritual grace. — [LaugfUei'.)' 

Mr. R« Jackson. — The documents to which my lion. Friend (Mr. Hume) 
has alluded, are not before the Court. Perhaps they will be hereafter, and, 
if the tale of distress which iny H<mi. Friend has related is borne out by them, 
it is still open to us to investigate, and, if there he cause for it, to punish. But 
still 1 approve of the resorutiou as framed by the Court of l)!"ectur8, and to 
that alone 1 applied myself. The papers are before them, and lu their report 
they state — “ That in the month of December, lH2,'»,*Mr. Arnot was sent 
on board ihe Fame, at Calcutta. That on the'ind of February, the vessel was 
d«8tr*»yed by fire ; and he lost the whole of his property by that disaster, 
and was obliged to return to Calcutta, by which lie incurred a considerable 
additional expense. Under these cipcumstances, and in consideration of tli? 
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severe losses be had sustained, the Court of Directors recdmmeiid it tdth'e 
Court of 1‘roprietor^ compensatehim./orMtf ;>resen^, by a grant of 1500/’ 
Thus allowing that mvestigation into the cause of his misfortunes fitighi yet 
ta^e place; and certainly it is open to us to canvass the vtholc of the matter 
when the documents are before the Court. Inasmuch as no question, but 
the limited one which 1 have stated, is comprised in the resolution, 1 deemed 
it risht strictly to confine myself to that limited question. 

I\lr, Hume. — ^The documents prove clearly that Mr. Arnot was treated with 
undue severity. In one of his letters he exclaims, while overtvhelmcd with 
the recollection of his sufferings, “ Gracious God ! what have 1 done that all 
this vengeance should be discharged on my devoted head ? " 

The Chairman. — After what has been said, 1 beg leave to make a remark 
or two. Ill this case an unlicensed person was removed from India, by the 
(iovernor-General, under the power which he legally possesses. It was con- 
sidered, whether that removal was executed in the most convenient manner, 
and it was found that it might have been carried into effect with greater 
convenience to the individual. Captain Young (I state the name, as an hon. 
Proprietor has called forit) sailed in the Fame^ which vessel was burned, and 
Mr. Arnot lost his property. In consequence of the many sufferings of that • 
individual, we felt for his situation, and wished to relieve it. I took great 
pains inquire into the facts tif the case, and found it to be one which de- 
served our attention. As far as I have observed, Mr. Arnot conducted him- 
self with great propriety. Ultimately the Court of Directors thought it right 
to come to the present resolution, by which the sum of ;fl500 is bestowed 
on him, in consequence of the inconvenience he has suffered, aiyl the losses 
ho has sustained. For my part, I am sure I agree to it with all my heart, 

Tlic resolution was then confirmed unanimously. 

INSTRUCTION IN HINDOOSTANNEK. 

The Chairman. — An Hon. Proprietor (General Thornton) gave notice at 
the last general Court, that he would, at the present Court, move a resolu- 
tion respecting the propriety of examining certain classes of individuals as to 
their knowledge of ihe Hiiulaostaniiee, prior to their going out to India j and 
since that time a requisition, calling for a special Court, to consider the same 
subject, had been presented to the ('onrt of Directors. As the propositions 
are similar, they might both be disposed of by one debate, and thus the 
time of the Court would be saved. 

Mr. Hume. — 1 wish the two motions to be kept sejiarate. 

General Thorn ion expressed his readiness to withdraw his notice, as the 
question would he brought forward much better by the two gentlemen (Mr. 
Hume and Dr. Gilchrist) who signed the requisition, and who, having been 
long in India, were more competent judges of the question than he was. 

General Thorn ion’s notice was then withdrawn., 

THE COMl’ANl’s SHIPriNO. 

The Chairman. — Another Hon. Proprietor (Captain Maxfield) gave notice, 
at the last general Court, that he would, at the pr#ent Court, submit a reso- 
lution for papers relalivc to the rates of tonnage of the Company’s chartered 
and unchartered ships to India and China ; and also as to the inode of audit- 
ing and keeping the accoiuits. The Court was now ready to entertain the 
motion. 

Captain Maxfield. — The motion of which he had given notice, it would 
be perceived, embraced two points; but, for the sake of brevity and clear- 
ness, he would only touch upon the shipping question. In addressing the 
Court on a subject of so much importance, he regretted exceedingly that it 
had not been placed hi the bauds of some individual, whose abilities would 
have enabled him effectually to expose the evils of the present system, and 
to introduce another that might prove more beneficial to the public and the 
Company ; by which means they might, when iheir charter came to be re- 
newed, successfully combat the opposition of numbers who were injured by 
the operation of the system as it at presgat stood. He was induced to agitate 
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thi» qu«tioa, io the hope that others would come forward uud aid in the 
inquiry, so their ipint labours wight tend to produce those advantages 
which were so much to be desired, but which the public did not enjoy at 
present. It was so customary a oiatter to laud the serv ants of the Company, 
that he could scarcely expect to obtain a patient hearing, if he said any thing 
that in the least savoured of a doubt of their abilities. It unfortunately 
happened, that the interest of some, and the indolence of others, operated 
against investigations of this kind. A feeling was entertained that nothing 
could be iloue to increase the Company's dividends, or by judicious retrench- 
iiieiit to add to their wealth, and, therefore, no operation lor that purpose was 
attempted. If he had but one vote in that Court he might jicrhaps he thought 
presumptuous in bringiug this great question forward, lint he had long been 
a proprietor of three votes, and a short time since, he possessed stock sufli- 
cieut to claim a fourth, lie stated this to show, that his interests were dee ply 
concerned, and closely identified with those of the Proprietors at large. 
He had nothing to do with the shipping interest of this country— he 
never had — and most probably never would ; hut still he felt very dcejily 
and sincerely for the shipping "interest of the Company, and he woulil serve 
it far as lay in his power. The Company were at present engaged in 
an uuprofitalile war, and he knew not how it would ultimately pay them. 
But if the war terminated at this moment, the expense which had 
been even now imiirred was such as to re(|uire tlic (luMrnmcnt, most 
miperat*vely, to relreucli iu every possible way, wilboiit ini|)airing those 
establishments which were essential to the safety of the f.otnpany. lie 
might he reminded, tliat economy had always been their maxim. He be- 
lieved that was the fact i but it had been most freauently seen to operate 
where it could not he practised without materially injuring the efticiency of 
important establishments, while it was neglected in others where it might 
he introduced with ellect. He alluded particularly to the aimy. He would 
not illustrate this position by invidiously conipailng the scale of pay and 
pensions for the civil and military sen ants of the Company ; though, at 
some future period, that might he a pro|)er subject for consideration. On 
this occasion, he was only desirous of assisting in the laudable ol)ject of 
promoting economy in those departments, the organization of which appeared 
to he faulty. The absurd attempts made by some of the goveiiiinents alirnad 
to econimiize, aud which arose either from the orders of the executive body, 
IU* from tha officiousness of public servants, hail often excited his surprise. 
For instance, their respectable Superintendent of Marine, at Bonilmy, 
allowed the Company’s cruisers he lured, and the treasury 
consequence, enriched to the amount of l.'iO rupees. (,■/ 1 his did 

not occur under their present amiable and intelligent Governor ; but it real- 
ly did happen iu the time of Sir K\au Nepean. One of their c'aiisers, the 
was so stuffed with hales by an Armenian men haiit, that scarcely' 
any room was left for provisions and stores ; and, lor the ii'^e of the vessel, 
government received 150 rupees. The only two cruisers iii their service, 
which were employed iu making an imjircssion on the strong-holds ot the 
pirates in the IVrsian Gulf, had, from motives of economy, he supposed, 
been withdrawn. And what was the conse(|uence ? Tlie pirate.s increased 
ill strength, and it cost 150 lacs of rupees, or, £.1,800,000 sterling to check 
their growth. The interest of that sum, prudently applied, would he suffi- 
cient to put down effect ually hands of pirates far more numerous andfuriiiidahle 
than th^ were. When the Company’s concerns were in their uilancy, the 
Dutch, Portuguese, aud other freebooters, attaikcd and molested their trade. 
The Company armed their traders, and effectually protected their property ; 
andthose enemies bchad alluded to quickly disappeared, f hose ships answeied, 
while they only maintained the respectable character of merchants; hut 
since they had arrived at a higher dignity, and became sovereigns, a 
different system was pursued. Still, however great the change which had 
taken place, they ought to consult their commercial interests. Now it was 
generality believed that they carried on a losing trade vvith India. He could 
not aUtethis (rom the result of one year; but he was convinced that, if a 
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sems of years were taken, guffident evidence could be adduced to 6ab< 
staotiate the fact. They were a Company of merchants, expressly inct)rpo- 
rated fur commercial purposes, and they must either cany on tbdr trade 
like merchants, or they must expect to lose |by it. No individual merchant 
could hope to carry on the India trade, as they did, contendin§p against high 
freights and bad bargains ; and he was convinced they could not carry it on 
themselves, if it were not bolstered up by the profitable trade to China* He 
was well aware, that the import trade of China was of high profit; but 
it might be made nmch more so, at the same time that the public would be 
benefited, by affording tea at moderate prices. If this were done, it would 
be a strong reason in favour of the renewal of the charter, and the possession of 
the exclusive trade to China ; because it would show that the Company thought 
of the public interest as much as they did of their own. To effect this object, 
however, they must nut conduct themselves as they had hitherto done; their 
ships must be fitted as uierchaiitmen, and as merchantmen alone. He held 
in high estimation the abilities of the officers on board the Company’s ships, 
and he admitted that the vessels were of a very fine class ; but it struck him 
that they were not well suited to commercial purposes. The guns were 
occasionally used in time of war — in time of peace they were useless. They 
greatly increased the expense of outfit ; and, if they looked to one of those 
vessels which carried forty guns, they would find, that the number of men 
bore no proportion to the number of guns. He had been induced to attribute 
the loss of many of the Company’s ships solely to the number of guns which 
they carried. This position he could exemplify by pointing out instances 
where country ships had weathered violent gales, while vessels belonging to 
the Company had foundered. Now', if country ships could ride out those 
gales which proved so disastrous to the vessels of the Company, was it\iot 
a clear proof that the guns of the latter were the ocrasioii of those disaster?. 
The Devmshii'e East Intlianian was lost, some years ago, «olely in consequence 
of her having these guns on board. , He was, at the time, riding near her, 
ill one of the Company’s miserahic Pilot schooners. The gale was a regular 
north-wester, which gave notice of its approach an hour before it burst forth. 
His vessel rode out the storm, while they saw the stately Devonshire, with 
her guns and lofty masts, sink to the bottom. This was sufficient to show 
the folly of having guns on lioard. Then came the question, what advantage 
did ihe Company gain hy this system, in a commeirial point of view An 
answer to that (lucry would be lound in the rates of iiisuianee at Lloyd’s. 
If they inquired there, they would learn, that insurances could be effected on 
good British ship-., class A. for nearly as little as was demanded for the Com- 
pany's large ships. The useless expense of outfit in the Company’s ships, 
was prejudicial both to them and to the British public, because it prevented 
the Company from selling the produce imported at a low rate ; and it was a 
necessary consequence, that the Americans and others lieat them in the 
foreign market. During the war, some of their ships were taken jup at the 
enormous rate of 44 /. per ton ; and yet they must he aware that, on sailing 
f’roiii Bombay, they were not more than one third laden. The rest of the freight 
became an immense source of profit to the cummaiiders. That part of the 
system, however, did not, he understood, exist at present. At one period, 
when very anti-commercial notions prevailed at Bombay, the Company re- 
ceived a large consiguinciit of cottons from Ceorgia. Was it not to be 'sup- 
posed, that a part of this consignment would be sent to China, in payment 
for tea ? But, instead of that, it was sold to the commanders of the Com- 
pany’s ships, and was to be paid for at Cliina. They carried it there On board 
the Company’s vessels, and undersold them in the maikct. Yet, even at 
that very time, despatchc.s were curried out, ordering the strictest economy to 
be observed in the military department. Since the fteace, a great reduction 
had been made in the rate of freight ; but it was perfectly evident, that a 
greater reduction might still take place, and that the commerce of the Com- 
pany might oe carried on like the commerce of any other body of mercantile 
people. He certainly saw no advantage that could be derived from the course 
now adopted* After what he had said, he need not apprize the proprietors 
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that he did not entertain the least idea of the manner in which their marine 
affairs, or their commerce, were conducted. He had been fur twenty-ibur 
years in their marine service, and, therefore, was competent to judge of the 
system which prevailed in that department. The comparative excellence of 
their army in India, was owing to the attention that had been paid to it. 
The praiseworthy zeal of some ot the hon. Chairman’s colleagues, the foster-* 
ing care of the late Lord Melville, and the judicious arrangements of the 
Duke of York, had raised the army to a lofty eminence. Part, however, of 
the Company’s service was so mismanaged, that it was a useless burden to 
the state, and a disgrace to those who should render it efficient. Let the 
Court look, for instance, to the Bombay marine. It might be stated, that it 
was so insigniftcant as not to deserve a thought. But, when he saw a super- 
intendent receiving upwards of a lac of rupees per ann., a salary larger than 
that given to a First Lord of the Admiralty, he thought it was a subject worth 
noticing. Jf it were so insignificant a matter, why should such an expense 
he incurred? If he recollected rightly, it was said, at the time of the re- 
newal of the charter, that this insignificant corps was sufficient to guard 
that part of the Company’s territories; and that, therefore, the Company 
ought not to he charged any thing for the service of the King’s ships in those 
seas. This appeared rather inconsistent with the declaration of insignifi- 
cancy, to which he had before‘<alftded. The customs, the revenue, and the 
judical branches of the Company’s service, also demanded investigation and 
► reform. [Henr.) The objects to which he had ventured to direct the atten- 
tion of the Court, were of very grave importance; and, though he might 
appear rather too sanguine to some persons, yet he thought that, by retrench- 
ing the civil expenditure in China, a saving not of l.'iO rupees, but of ifOO.OOO/. 
per ailuuni, might be made. Convinced that his opinions were well-founded, 
and thanking the Court for their indulgence, he should conclude by moving, 

” That there be laid before this Court a statement, exhibiting the name, 
number, and tonnage, of all ships now chartered by this Company, with the 
rates of tonnage, the. iiuinher of voyages lor which they are engaged, the 
names of the owners, and the time when engaged: also a list of ships of the 
Company purchased for India and China, the lime when purchased, the price 
paid for the same, and the expense of repairs, during the time they 
have been engaged,” 

Mr. HiiMr.. — 1 wish, Sir, to second this motion. The father of my lion, 
friend near me, (Mr. Kimiaird,)aiul my learneil Friend ( Mr.. I aclv’son,) labour- 
ed for many years to reform the shipping system. Their exertions brought it 
what it is ; and, even tliough it may be now defective, it is certainly miicli 
better than it formerly was. I also have pai<l much attention to this subject; 
and, at a time when 1 iiad not the honour of a seat in Parliament, 1 joined 
with others in petitioning the legislature for a revision of the shipping system. 
Ilea9on» were stated by us bir alteiiiig the .system, ivlucb appear to me to 
have been tyianswerable ; but our request was refused. 1 tlo not think Parlia- 
ment acted properly on that occasion. The real intereatof the East India ('oin- 
paiiy is the interest of the empire ; and when we are called on to pay a large 
tax oil tea to keep up useless extravagance, all tliose who do not complain of 
it are greatly to lilaine. If the hon. Mover ha<l been in the Court in IHld, 
1H16, and 1817, he would have found me endeavouring to cheek the grant 
of money to owners of vessels, who cninplaiiied of having entered into impru- 
dent contracts. Parliament was applied to, and, with their permission, in- 
creases! rates were given to those owners whose complaints had been pre- 
viously discussed in this C.'ourt. What was iny proposition 'at that time ? ‘ 
instead of saying, that the owners should go on until they encountered utter 
ruin, my advice was,’ “ Reduce your equipments, and then you can proceed 
profitably.” If the hon. Proprietor had been in the Couit at that period, he 
would have found the iiiajority of those wh<i voted on the* question were 
either ship-owners or ship-builders. I made the best stand 1 could, with a 
few friends around me, against any interference with the existing contracts, 
but my efforts were not successful. If any thing can rise up a^inst the 
Company as matter of just censure, it is their lavish expendliure in freight. 
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They are paying* enormously, while every person is aware that shipa may be 
freighted at 101. 111. or 121. per ton. In 1813, 1 stood up in my place in this 
Court, and said, that, if we had peace, the rate of freight would fall to 121. 
per ton. This was laughed at. 1 was oonsidcred as an enthusiast^as a 
person beside myself. And yet it turned out that I was right. We take, as 
the hon. Mover said,. great credit to ourselves for good management; hut I 
cannot see that good management is displayed in taking up ships at 261. bs. 
per ton, not for three voyages, but for five or six v<iyages, whicn was ei^ual 
to nine or ten years. What did the Company do in the last year? lliey hired 
vessels in Loudon, sent them toChiua, had them loaded there|wiih tea, which 
was carried to North America; and this was done for 111. per ton, while, 
upon other contracts, they were actually paying 261. bs. per ton. 1 could 
show, that, in the course of the war, from .501. to 551. per ton was paid. Part 
of this certaiuly arose from demurrage, which was, indeed, on account of the 
present system, sojuetimes unavoidable. 

Mr. Wat.kkr said, that, in 181!), nut a ship in the service of the Company 
was paid for at the rate of 261. per ton. In 1823, there was one at 211. per 
ton, a second ut 211. 8v., and a third at21/. 7s. Gd. The bon. Proprietor had 
made the rates too high. 

Mr. Hume said, it pleaseil him to find that the r^te of freight was even a 
few pounds less than he had supposed it to^e^, But it could not escape notice, 
that ships might and were freighted last year by others so low as !)/. 10.v. 
per ton, which was widely ditterent from 211., the rate paid by the Com 

p^ny* 

The CliAiitMAN said, in proposing this motion, the lion. Proprietor had 
gone over a great variety of matter', which he did not mean to discuss. If 
any subject had been more fre(|uently considered in this Court than another, 
the present certainly was that subject ; aiul he was inclined to think, consi- 
dering all the circumstances of the case — looking to the situation in which 
the East India Company stood, working in a double capacity — that the de- 
scription of shipping, adverted to by the lion. Proprietor, and not apjiroved 
of by him, would, alter all, he fiumd the most applicable to the Company's 
service. He, however, had no objection that the Proprietors should have tlie 
fullest information on the subject; and, therelore, he would not resist the 
motion. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hume. — The object of the Court, which is to obtain full information 
(Ml the subjAt, will not be attained, unless an addition he made, requiring to 
know the rate of Ireightage for single vessels. 

Mr. Lowndes observed, that as gratitude was a predominant feeling in 
his bi'som, he hoped that he might be allowed to say a few words on the sub- 
ject. It ought to be considered, that during war there existed a larger 
assortment ot vessels than during peace. He tlioiighi, that those who built 
ships should he allowed time to wear them out.f7) An honest liberality was 
always the best policy. The gallant captain had made a most excellent speech, 

■ but he l>egged to poinW>ut oue little error lu it. He perfectly \tell remem- 
bered that, dining hostilities, Jndiamen were turned into meu-of-war, and 
made a most glorious .stand against the French men-of-war. But, to return 
to the question of gratitude, he would reconiuiend to his hon. Friend, Mr. 
Hume, who he believed had done more service to the country than any man 
alive, that on botne occasions economy was better left aloue. He bad on 
every occasion resisted his hon. Friend’s economical propositions with respect 
to the army and navy. He believed that the distress which exintcd at the 
present moment was owing to the want of national gratitude to the army and 
navy. The conduct of the British nation towards her olheers was a blot on 
her character— 

Mr. Kinnaird begged to remind the lion. Proprietor that his remarks did 
not bear on any cpiestioa before the Court. 

Mr Lowndes could not see why he should not be allowed to lanrh nut as 
well as the hon. Projirietor himBclf. When he considered the difiTerence between 


(7) 'fhey may do so by employing them in some other trade. 
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his politics aod those of the hon. Proprietor^ he was not much surprised that 
he interrupte<l him in his enlo^ium on the army. He felt great respect for 
the good ^Plise of the hon. Proprietor^ but he knew that party feeling would 
carry him ^reat lengths. — [Here the hon. Gentleman divaricated into a shtry 
about shilling whist, but the noise in the Court was too great to permit us to 
catch a word of what he said. After considerable exeriiuu to be heard, he 
resumed his seat, finding that the Court \vould not waste its time any longer 
listeuiug’to him.] 

The Chairman. — I wish to know whether the bon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
has any addition to make to the motion before the Court 

Mr. Hume -^1 move that these words be added to the motion : “ Also a 
statement of the rate of freight paid for one or more vessel or vessels hired 
since 181.1, and not now employed, with the iiuniher of tons, the names of 
the owners, and the destination and voyage of each ship; and also whether 
tliey were lured by public or jn-ivate contract, with the date of such con- 
tract.’' 

The Chairman put the motion with the addition proposed by Mr. Hume, 
and it was agreed to. 

(QUESTION OF FORM. 

•The Chairman informed the (^urt, that ihe Court was made special in 
pursuance of the following requimioii : — 

“ ‘ That there be laid before this Court Copies of all ^rrcspondcnce be- 
tween the Court of Oirectois and Mr. d. 8 . Buckiugliatii, late Proprietor of 
the Calcutta Journal, respecting his claims for reparation of the injury sus- 
tained bv his property in Calcutta, in consequence of the measures of the 
Bengal Government.’ 

“ ‘ Also, Copies of all Proceedings of the Bengal Government referred to 
in the Correspondence before named.' ” 

Mr. Hume. — Before I touch upon the subject which has just been intro- 
duced to the notice of the Court, I wish to make some observations upon a 
subject which I consider of considerable importance. 1 have signed three 
requisitions which I sent into the Court of Directors, intending to bring 
three separate subjects under yonr notice. One of these requisitions has 
justbeen stated to 3 on ; another related to cadets proceeding to India without 
a knowledge of the native languages ; and the third was a requisition that 
the Court might he made special for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the present state of affairs in India, and of recoinineiidiug to the Court of 
Directors the propriety of recalling Lord Amherst. Every body must be 
aware, that, by act of Parliament, there were four special (Quarterly Courts 
in every year, which it is not in the |wwer of the Court of J)irector 8 or of 
Proprietors to waive. It is also provided bv Act of Parliament, that at such 
(Quarterly Courts any subject whi< b any Proprietor might think of import- 
ance to the interests of India might be brought forward and discuss- 
ed. The same Act declares, that the (jmrt of Directors were bound 
at anytime to call a General Court upon receiving a requisition, signed 
by nine Proprietors, to discuss any matter which sucli Proprietors might 
deem proper to be discussed. It has been the practice, since 1 had 
any thing to do with this Court, for any Proprietor to notice at Quarterly 
Courts any subject he pleased ; but it has been eoiisulered right, as a matter 
nf courtesy, though not required by Act of Parlinnieut, that when any sub- 
jc*ct of importance was intended to be discussed, in which it was supposed 
the Proprietors at large would take an interest, to give notice that such and 
such motions would be submitted to the Court. In a case of this kind, it is 
the usual practice for two Proprietors to address a requisition to the Court of 
Directors, prajing the Quarterly (.'ourt might be made farther special for the 
purpose of considering the intended motion. I never till the present time 
knew any attempts on the part of the Court of Directors to deprive Proprie- 
tors of this privilege. It must be evident to every one who thinks on the 
subject, that it is a great advantage to the mass of Proprietors to know what 
subjects are to be brought forward at a Quarterly Court ; but if it be in the 
power of the Court of Directors to publish what notices they please, and 
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keep back others, they take upon tlremseWes py mark out some subjects as 
deserving of attention, and withhold that distinction from others. The same 
practice wliich this Court has followed is observed in the Hausedf Comnums. 
Any Memljer, who hiay catch the Speaker's eye, is -entitied to submit what 
motion he pleases to the House ; but it has fur ages been the practice to give 
notice of the intention to bring h>rwai*d any question of importance, botlrfor 
the convenience of business and for'tiie information of those parties who are 
Hkoly to take part in the disjcussion. I have been now for nearly eighteen 
years a Proprietor, and nut an inconsiderable actor in this Court, and during 
that time 1 do not recollect any instance of a refusal on the part of the Court 
of Directors such as that which I am almut to state. 1 have at ditferent 
Quarterly Courts introduced subjects of considerable importance, of which 
there had not been time to give notice. In this way 1 have, on two separate 
occa''ion8, called the attention of the Court to the present state of India, and 
have censured the measures of Lord Amherst’s administration. On each 
occasion, tlve Chairman appealed to me in this way — “ Would you," said he, 
“ bring forward a question of so much importance without rftfe considera- 
tion ? Will it be creditable to you, and will those who wish to take part in 
the discussion be prepared to do so? To bring forward a question of this 
nature without due noiia;, is an act o^injustice, of which 1 hope you 
are not capable ! " — Tins was the sort of%ppeal which was made to me, 
and to wliich 1 pelded. 'I'wo Courts have passed by since I declared 
my intention to submit a motion for the removal of Lord Amherst /rom 
the head of the Indian Government. Having given such an inlfmation, 
I would have been warranted, without any further notice on the subject, in 
bringing forward iny motion on the present occasion. What, therefore, am 
1 to say of, or how arn 1 to account lor, the conduct of the Court of Directors 
oil the present occasion On tiic 8th inst., 1 sent a requisition to the Court 
of Directors, requesting that they would make this Quarterly Court special, 
“ for the purpose of taking into consideration the following proposition : 
That the Court of Proprietors, duly considering the present sitUHtion of 
affairs in India, recommend to the consideration of tlie Court of Directors, the 
propriety and necessity of ini mediately recalling Lord Amherst." Of the im- 
portance of that proposition, the Court is able to form its own opinion ; but I 
think that if there be any one question winch more than another requires 
conformity with the usual practice of giving notice to the Proprietors, it is 
t|j|i.s very question. Let us see, however, what the Court of Directors fiid 
on the subject. Ou the 14th lust, they sent me a letter, thrtiugh their Secre- 
tary, in which that officer stales, that he was ordered to iufurin me, by the 
(Jourt of Directors, that they did not deem it expcilient to make the Court of 
Proprietors special for the purpose stated in my letter; and, at the same 
time, he was directed to remind me, that as the Court ahout to be held was a 
GeuenU {juarteriy Court, any motion might be brought forward without the 
(’ourt being made special, and without previous notice. I submit to bon. 
(lontleincn, whether any thing can be more conducive to the dispatch of busi- 
ness, than that due public notice should be given of every important cpies- 
tion intended to be bronglit forward in this Court, in order that we may come 
prepared to discuss it. What will be the result, if the Court of Directors 
think proper to give notice of questions of minor importance— the motion 
respecting Mr. Muckingham, though of vast importance to him, is certainly 
of minor importance to one in which the general interests of India are in- 
volved— and refuse to do so with respect to a question of the most vital inte- 
rest? Is it right that the Proprietors should be suffered to remain in igno- 
rance Uiataucli a question as that which 1 have described was to he brought 
forward ? J think it is prujier that the Chairman should, before i proceed 
with my motion, state the reasons which have induced the Court of Directors 
to deviate ou the present occasion from the usual courtesy and practice. — 
{Hear.) 

The Chairman. — If 1 understand the hon. Gentleman right, he wishes to 
know what U tiie cause of the distinction made with respect to the ditlereiit 
notices of motions which he sent into the Court of Directors, The practice of 
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adrerlitiDS the aoiices of motions is one of mere choice, in Mrlwch the Court 
oi‘ Directors ace at all times hapi>y Ut meet the wishes of Proprietors ^ but^ 
with respect to the notice referred to by the bou. Prourietor, the Court of 
Directors, coosiderinff that it related to the hi^lv and important tUhee of 
Governor-Gi^ral in India, and that it mif^ht, if published, arrive in India 
before the discussiun took place; and there, where public opinion had i^eat 
weight, produoe,whilsta war was rag^ingi^aii etfect prejudicial to the Company’s 
affairs, took upon themselves the responsibility of sayiug, that they did not 
deem it expedient to advertise it. {Henry hear^) The Court of Jhrectors 
have taken this responsibility on themselves, and it is for the Court to decide 
whether they have acted wisely and judiciously. {Hear.) 

Sir C. FottBBs. — 1 have oue ubservatiuii to make ou this subject. 

The CiiAiKMAN.-v-l beg' the hon. Uaronet to desist : there is no question lie- 
fore the Court. 

Mr. Hume.— Any Proprietor has a rigjit, in iny opinion, to address the 
Court on a point of form. But if it be necessary to raise a question, of course 
1 could easily do so, in a single moment, by moving a vote of censure on tiie 
Court of Directors ! 

The Chairman.— -I think this Anversatioii ought not to go on. The threat 
which the hon. Proprietor holds out, of moving a vole of censure, will not 
induce me to alter my opinion. 

Mr. Kinnaird. — I am sure my hon. Friend meant nothing offensive to the 
Court of Directors : he merely intended to show that it would be compeient 
to him to raise a question, upon which discussion might take place in an 
instant. The object of my hon. Friend, in bringing this matter forward, is to 
ascertain whether, hereatter, the Court of Directors would have it in their 
power to withhold public notice of particular motions. I think the hon. 
Baronet has a right to speak ou the question of form ; lie^ides, it is possible 
that he may hav6 some inotiun to submit. 

The Chairman.— My object in stoppiiigthe worthy Baronet (Sir C. Forbes) 
was only to save time. There is no question before the Court, and the sub- 
ject which has been alluded to is merely a question of discretion on the part 
of the Court of Directors. 

Sir (’. FuiNBBS. — S ir, understanding that a requisition had been sent unto 
the Court of -Directors to the effect stated by my hon, Frieml, 1 hastened 
from Scotland to be present. So far am I from thinking that the publication 
of the requisition would have been prejudicial, that 1 believe it would have 
been attended with the must happy effects. 

Mr. Lowndes. — Sir, i beg leave to observe that, judging from what is said 
of the despotism of the Indian (Jovernuient, it is forlunate for Mr. Bucking- 
ham that he is not now in that country. If he were, the order of the day 
would be 

<< Off ^vith his head I— 

So much for Buckingham.” 

Here the matter rested. 


CASE OF MU. STRACHAN. 

Mr. Stracman. — In rising to address this Court, I liope I «lo not infringe 
on the order of proceeding. 1 should be sorry to do so. 1 am an individual 
entitled to the rank of Lieut.-Culunel in the Company’s service. I am not 
unknown to Mr. Astell, to whom i stated my case sixteen years ago, when he 
wag Chairman of the Company. From that time I have not had an opportu- 
nity of making my wrongs known till this day, when the oppresiive conduct 
of your Governments in India has been brought under discussion. 

'1 he Chairman.— The hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) is in possession of the 
Court. 

Mr. VV^Humb.— I willingly waive my right of precedence. 

Mr. Strachan.— I throw inysetf on the indulgence of the Court, if 1 do 
wrong, let me be put down. 

Mr. WiORAM. — I rise to order. If the hon. Cientleman intends to detail 
what he considers his grievances, without submitting any motion on the sub- 
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ject, I appeal to’the Court whether it ig not a most iiiconveaient and Irregular 
}>n)ceedin^. Jf the hou. Gentleuian has any complaint to make, he can ad- 
dress the Cotirt of Directors \ or if he has a motion to submit, he is in order ; 
but otherwise, the course he is pursuing is disorderly and very inconvenient. 

Mr. Strachan.— -I ara prepared with a motion, and it is, That Lieut.-Col. 
late Lieut. Strachan, of the Bombay military establishment, l>e restored to his 
rank and arrears of pay up to the present time ; and that all papers and corre- 
spondence with fhe Court of Directors, together with all correspondence with 
the constituted authoriticsin India, be forthwith laid upon the table of this 
Court. 1 will, tf 1 am permuted, state my case to the Court : J embarked for 
India, as a cadet, m 1799, and arrived there in 1800. I served for three years 
on the Coast of Malabar, where 1 lost my healih, and, in consequence, came 
home on a sick certificate. I was scarcely recovered before I proceeded to India 
again. I was subjected to the CKtortion of the captain who took me out, who 
demanded eighty guineas more for my passage- money than the sum prescribed 
by the Court of Directors. 1 resistcilthis exorbitant demand, as I would that of 
a h’ ghwayman. For my conduct 1 was subjected to imich persecution on board 
the sh:p/ and I was afterwards truMl on a chaige, }>referred by the captain, 
of a most disgracelul nature, but which 1 wm not mention, lest 1 utfend chaste 
ears. An honourable acquittal, howe\er, preserved my character from the 
foul stain attempted to 1)0 cast upon it. The Commander-in-Cliiel, too, 
refused to detain the captain till 1 and others could make good our charges 
against this enormous freebooter. This was the commencement of iny mis- 
fortunes, which haNc ruinc<l my ))rospecls in life. 1 have for years struggled 
With penury, and have had no other support than that which 1 derived from 
my ten fingers ; for though 1 ha^e rich relations, they would not condescend 
to assist mo. 1 was nine years in command of a company of Native infantry, 
and have held se\eral imiiortant commands. 1 was appointed, at the head 
of iiOO troops, to take charge of the province of Ahinednuggar, with the for- 
tress. During this period 1 conducttii myself to the satisfaction of my com- 
manding officer, (Icneral Lawrence. Hut yet I was consigned to persecution; 

1 was f'ateil to he marked out for it, because 1 showed a disposition to reform 
abuses, by resisting the unjust claim of the captain for eighty guineas more 
than his due. 1 continued for five years longer performing actual service in 
Held, by which my health was impaiied. My constitution be^an to break, 
and I could no longer hold up under my fatiguing duty. 'I'lie certificates of 
my illness should now lie lying on the tal)le of the Court of Directors, if time 
have not obliterated them. I have scarcely recovered my health even at the 
jireseiit hour. At length, on the march of the battalion to which J belonged, 
from Foonah to Surat, 1 was put under arrest by my commanding officer, 
for neglect of orders in not attending parade, when, at ihe very time, he had a 
surgeon's certificate of my illness and inability to attend to any duty. I was 
so ill that 1 was obliged to be earned on my bed, by four coolies, a distance of 
150 miles, who, if they chose, might have laid me down on the road side to 
die. My commanding offiicr, m conjunction wiih Major-General Jones, 
brought me to a court martial. The charges preferred against me are, on the 
face of them, arbitrary ami opjiressive. Knowing them to be so, I charged 
my commanding officer with arbitrary and oppressive conduct, in preferring 
such chirges atrainst me for absenting myself from parade, when he knew f 
was preventwl from attending to iny duty by sickness. MyM^umplaiut was 
not listened to ; I was cashiered, and sent to this country. The parades which 
I was required to attend were not parades of exercise in an eueniy’s country : 
it was merely a scheme formed to crush me. My enemies could not attack 
me whilst I was well : they took the opportunity of doin^ so during my sick- 
ness, 1 brought a charge of subornation of perjury against my persecutors. 

I was sent on board a ship from Hombay, where I was treated like a felon. 1 
was compelled to sleep on deck; nm being suffered to go hekiw. At the Cape 
of Good Hope I went on board of a French Priite, to the captain of which 1 
am indebted for my passage home, ami for many kind attentions, for which 1 
regret that I have never been able to make any co»npeu8ation to tibis benevo- 
lent foreigner, who made me again feel the blessings of humanity. On my 
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arrival in thU country 1 laid my case before Mr. Astell, who told me that if 1 
would acknowlfdg:e tnat i had been g^uilty of di^obedieuce of orders, he would 
restore me to my rank. I replied that it was impossible for me to make such 
ail acknowledgment, and I was so shocked at the proposition that I never ap- 
peared before that g^eutleman a^aiu. 1 throw mjself on the generosity of the 
Court, and trust that they will institute an inquiry into my ease. There are 
many of Iny brother officers in England who can bear witness to the rancor- 
ous spirit of persecution with which 1 have been assailed. ik;ould dilate on 
this subject till twelve o’clock at night, hut I will not longer occupy the time 
of the Court. You have conceded me a hearing, and I will not abuse your 
kindness. I claim the rank of a field-oflicer in the Company’s service. In 
consequence of my rights being withhehl from mt I have often wanted the 
necessaries of life. My relations refused even to advance me the small sum 
necessary to enable me to print my case in twelve little pages. I will not say 
more. 1 am already overwhelmed by the kindness you have shown me in 
granting me this hearing, (//cor, hear, hear.) 

Col. IjUSHIN<;TON. — Without being acquainted with a single circumstance of 
the gentleman’s ease who has just addressc<l the Court, I rise lo observe that 
he has mentioned one fact which Ought in itself to induce us to abstain from 
proceeding any further in the business. The gentleman stated that lie was 
tried by a Court martial. If this (,'ouit i« to be made a court of appeal from 
courts martial, I know not where our labours will end. I recommend the 
bon. Gentleman to place hi.-) case in the hands of the Court of Directors. This 
Court cannot consider it. 

Mr. As I El, I.. — The Court will expect that, circumstanced as I am, I should 
claim your indulgence fora few moments, but you c.innot expect that I should 
enter into the case which has just been laid beiore you. It is fourteen years 
aifo since I first filled the office ol Chairman ; and I hope 1 did then, as I 
uish to do always, discharge the duties of my office with impartiality.— 
[Hear.) 1 cannot charge niy memory with the name, still less can 1 recol- 
lect the person, of the gentleman who has addressed you ; hut I ihink there 
is one point on which ho has committed himself. He states that he was tried 
by a court-martial, that ho represented his case to me, and that not being 
willing to accept the indulgence which 1 ottered him, he left me, and never 
favoured me with liis presence again. If this Court sets itself up as a Coui|| 
of Appeal from courts-niaitial, there never will bean end of our labours. 
Every tact which this gentleman has now stated, was no doubt |tated upon 
liis trial. He has not ventured to say that he did not receive a fair and im- 
partial trial. 1 think, therefore, that we have heard enough from the geulle- 
inau himself to induce ns to decline all interference in his case. 

Mr. Huiue. — I think that this (anirt ought to he a place of appeal against 
any authority whatever. This Court receises appeals from civil Court*, and 
why not from military ones. 1 hope the time will never come, when we shall 
how our necks to military despotism. From the language of tlie two honour- 
able (icntlemeii who spoke last, it would appear that the decision of courts- 
inaitial was to be considered final. He would recommend the Chairman to 
look over the records of the Company, and see how many cases fliere were of 
officers who had been convicted by courts-martial of disgraceful conduct, and 
that, too, in the presence of the enemy, and who, nevertheless, had been re- 
stored to their rank. Let not the Court run away wiih the idea that, liecause 
an individual has been declared guilty by a couri-inartial, the gates of mercy 
ought therefore to be closed against him. The ink is scarcely dry with which 
taeuty-four Directors have signed the pardon of sixty-five soldiers sentenced 
to Imj hanged by a court-martial. Why, then, should not this gentleraan’.s 
oase be entertained ^ I hope that when an act of oppression is complained 
of, this Court will put themselves iu the sitiiatiou of the .suffering individual, 
aud will, a'4 far as is consistent with the good of ihc service, lean where they 
can to t he ride of mercy* 

hir G. Robinson.-*-! did not understai^ any one to say that the case stated 
by the hon. Gentleman was not one that ought to be considered. All that 
the hoa. Proprietor on the other side of the Court had said was, that the Court 
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of Proprietor! was not competent to sit as a Court of Appeal from a court- 
martial ; and he suf^gested that the Court of Directors was the legitimate au- 
thority to take cognizance of the affair. Nobody had ventured to propose, as 
the hon. Proprietor (Mr, Hume) seemed to think, that the door of this Court 
should be shut against any one complaining of injustice. 

Mr. Hume.— 1 beg to observe that this Court has the power of recommend- 
ing the case of this geuileman to the consideration of the Court of Directors ; 
if they have nq^, it is extraordinary that they should have the power of re- 
commending the dismissal of a Governor-General. 

Mr. Lowndes.— I, for one, don’t like the idea of a military despotism. 

The Chairman.— 1 understmd the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Strachan) to^j 
pledge himself to make a motion. He hhs not, 1 lielieve, submitted any to 
the Court. 

Mr. Lowndes knew a friend who had been refused the command of a ship, 
and therefore he sympathised with Mr. Strachan. 

Mr. Hume.— 1 do not know whether the hon. Gentleman intends to submit 
any motion, but 1 thiuk it best to take the subject out of his hands. I hope 
that no British audience, such as that which I now address, will act in a man- 
ner derogatory from their honour. 1 trust that no man, who has heard this 
geotleman's appeal against injustice, will refuse to join me in recommending 
to the Court of Directors to take his case into consideration. By adopting 
this course, we do not pledge ourselves to any opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the party. 1 therefore move that “ this Court do recommend that 
the case of Mr. Straebau, late Lieutenant in the Company’s service, be taken 
into consideration by the Court of Directors.” 

Mr. Gaiiaoan.— 1 beg to propose a question to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Strachan), which perhaps he will answer by way of courtesy. He has said 
that he brought a charge of subornation of perjury against his officer. I wisli 
to know what became of that charge. 

Mr. Strachan. — The Court refused to hear my charges. 

The (hiAiRMAN. — Will the hon. Gentleman favour me with his name ? 

Mr. Strachan. — My name is George Strachan, » 

The Ch human. — Are you a Proprietor ? 

Mr. Strachan. — Yes, virtually so, considering the amount of the claims 
due me. 

• The Chairman.— What Stock do you hold ? 

Mr. Strachan. — N one; but the Company owe nie— 

The Ch^rman.— Y ou sec, gentlemen, liow irregular our proceedings have 
been ; I must request that gentleman to retire, 

(Mr. Strachan retired from the body of Uie Court to the place allotted for 
strangers.) 

Mr, Hume.— I t was not my duty to stop the gentleman. If blame is to at- 
tach any where, I hope the Chairman will take it to himself.— (.^ laugh.) 

A Proerietou. — VVe know that some gentlemen are glad to take up a sub- 
ject, let it come from what quarter it may. 

Mr. Hume. — 1 wish that lion. Proprietor would show himself qualified to 
take up any subject whatever.— laugh.) I persist in my motion. * 

Dr, Gilchrist. — I rise to second the motion, and I must express my sur- 
prise at some of the doctrines attempted to be established in this Court. Are 
^ we not to be allowed to hear what is going on in India ? If we may not exe- 
cute any thing, surely we may be permitted to hear. I had no coiuieption that 
we were to be thus cowed. 

Mr. Lowndes.— J ohn Bull will never be cowed— (/.owd laughter.) 

Sir G, Rohinson. — It is most anxious desire that any thing coming in 
the shape of a recommeiulatiou from the Court of Proprietors should carry 
with it that weight and consequence which will induce tne Court of Directors ' 
ever to give to it their most ready aud respectful attention. That being at all 
limes ray wish, I rise now for the purpose of sayiug why 1 think it would be 
inexpedient to comply with the raotjou before the Court. The case of this 
officer, for whoip 1 am disposed to fe^ as much sympathy as those gentlemen 
who profess to have such an abundance of it, might, if it. had never beeh 
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under the consideration of the Court of Directors, ha\e offered somethin^^ like 
a claim to recoimnendation ; but when I inform the Court that his case has 
been five times under the consideration of the Court of Directors, that there 
have been five decisions upon it, and that, too, under various directions, 
from which it may be supposed that no decided prejudice exists on the sub- 
ject, I put it to you whether it is expedient to encourage this kind of inter- 
lerciice with the executive duty of the Court of Directors ? — {Hear.) I have 
only to say, that if this course is to he pursued, the real business of the Com- 
pany will be at an end. — {Hear,') Of all situations in the w|^rld, that of a 
l)irector of this Company is the least desirable ; and I can say, that if that 
knid of interference be established, I will soon be gone from amongst you. 

1 will only add, that from 1810 to IB20, the Court ol Directors had received 
hve distinct applications froiii this gentleman, who has now professed him- 
self to be a Pjoprietor of this Couit, under the idea that he is ({ualified by 
some compensation which he conceives to be due to him. From his statement 
one would take him to be a Lieutenant-colonel, whilst he was only a Lieiite^ 
jiant at the time the sentence of the court-martial was passed upon him. 

Mr. Twining. — Much of what I intended to say has been anticipated by 
the worthy Deputy Chairman. My only object in rising is to request that 
the Court will pause before they venture, on the grounds before them, to re- 
commend this case to the consideration of the Court of Directors. It becomes 
the dignity of the Court of Proprietors, before they recommend any subject to 
the consideration of the Directors, to know more of the facts of the case than 
we could possibly collect from this gentleman’s statement. I would not for 
the world say any thing to hurt the genileinan ; but 1 do not think he has 
adopted the most projier coulee ot proceeding. An application from himself 
to ilie Court of Directors niiglit be made with e(|iial effect. 

Mr. Kinnaihd, — The statement made by the Deputy Chairman is sufficient 
to convince my hon. friend (Mr. Hume) that no necessity now exists for any 
siith recommendation to the Court ot Directors, as that projiosed by him. 
My hon. I’rit-nd laboured under a misuiulerstamliiig, in conse(|UCiice of what 
luul fallen from Mr. Astell, that he had only had the case once before hiifi*. 

Mr. Astell. — Whilst 1 was in the Chair, for the first time, the case came 
before me only once. As 1 left the Direction immediately after, i could not 
tell what was done with the case. 

Mr. Hume.— After what has taken place, I beg that the motion may be 
withdrawn. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

I.OKI) AMHERST. 

Mr. Hume. — 1 now proceed to bring forward the motion respecting Lord 
Amherst, without notice, according to the mode pointed out by the Court of 
Directors. 1 deprecate any thing like irregularity, but I will not give up the 
luhantnge which I jiossess. If we possess any power iiioie imjjoitant than 
inidther, it IS that which we enjoy from <nir charter, of discussing at quar- 
terly Courts, any subject wliich we may think of iinportauce to the interests 
of India. 4^ 

'Hie CHAIRMAN. — I wish to know what motion the hon. Proprietor is going 
on with. Is it that relating to Mr. Buckingham ? 

Mr. Hume. — Being in possession of the Court, and all the notices of mo- 
tion lieing before us, 1 shall not be directed by you, Sir, as to the course of 
imu ceding. 

H-e Chairman. — You are in possession of the Court, with respect to Mr. 
Buckingham’s case. 

Mr. Hume.— The Court of Directors stated in their letter, that I was at 
liberty to make the motion respecting Lord Amherst without notice. 

' Chairman. — No doubt ; but not till after th6 business of the day has 

been regularly disposed of. 

I will not submit to the power which the Court of Directors assume, of 
pointing out the order in which I am to nwke my motions. 

Hie Chairman.— 1 only wished to point out to the hon. Gentleman, that 
Oriental Herald^ VoU 8. 0 
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to proceed regularly, the motion respecting Mr. Buckingham shouhl be first 
discussed. However, ifhc wishes to proceed with another, I w ill not object to it. 

Mr. Humk. — I think that, even injustice to Lord Amherst, the ("ourt is 
bound not to separate without coming to some decision with respect to his 
Lordship. If there are any hon. Members who differ from me, and can pro- 
duce information to enlighten me, 1 shall be happy to alter my opinion, and 
clear his Lordship from the doubts I at present entertain respecting him. In 
order to he able to form a correct opinion of Lord Amherst’s conduct, it was 
necessary to contrast the situation in which India stood at the time he assumed 
the reins of CTovertmtent with its present condition. I do not blame his 
Lordship for the disastrous results which have ensued front bis government 
as I do those who scut him to India. At the time his Lonlshiji was appointed, 
he was considered by every person as a man by no means (jiialified to hold 
the reins of Government over a po])ulation of 800,000,000 of souls, composed 
of the most discordant materials. Blaineahle as Lord Ainheist’s conduct is, 
it is innocent compared with that of the Government, in recommending liis 
appointment, and of the Court of Directors in sanctioning it. It was noto- 
rious, that he was a man iinc<iual to the situation in which he was placed, and 
incapable of acting in it with credit to himself, or advantage to tlie country, 
1 wish that mine was the only voice which was raised against his Lordship. 
I wish that I could hear one solitary voice declare that his Lordship was 
qualified for Ids high oflice, or that any one event which has taken place 
since he was in India marked either his wisdom or talent. I am sorry to say, 
that no such eonnter-voicc has reached my ear, cither in this country or else- 
where. The opinions of all persons most capable of judging, were almost 
unanimous, in 1623, his Lordship arri\ed in India, and assumed the rems 
of Government over an empire which, for population and magnitude, those 
who were accustomed to consider only Kuropean states, could form no ade- 
quate idea of The population under the Company’s immediate Government 
amounted to 83,000,000 of souls, and tliat within what was considered the 
Company’s territories amounted altogether to 123,000,000. At no time since 
India has been under British sway, did gi eater unanimity prevail throughout 
its vast extent, than at the period of Lord Amherst’s accession to the Govern- 
ment. He had been but a short time in India before he undertook to com- 
mence a war which no man who was acquainted with the situation of the 
respective states of India could suppose would be attended with any ihmg 
but disasters. From the first moment this war was spoken of, I never heanl 
one person say that it copld possibly he profitable to the Company. It has 
often been asserted, that many Govcrnors-Gcuertil have unuerlakon wais 
more on account of the advantages to he derived from conquest, than to 
do justice to the population which tliey brought under their sway ; Imt 
it is difficult to imagine tliat any individual could for a moment sup- 
pose that the war against the Burmese could he made subservient either 
lo honour or profit. It was only to consider tlic siiuation of the Bur- 
mese tenitorrv, in ordei to be filled with wonder and astouisliment that 
the war should have been begun. The country of Arracan is situated to the 
south-east cf the Chittagong frontier, and beiween them a neutral houiidiiiy 
was formed, by a chain of mountains which ran up from the sea to the froiitieis 
of China. '1 he l.iwest of these mountains avere from .^>000 to (iOOO feet hi:;li. 
They were only passable to small pailies in a few places, and tp an army 
they were quite insurmountable. These countiies are unfortimaiely vciy im- 
perfectly known at present, owing to the want of correct maps; hut this 
deficiency will he supplied in a few days, as Mr. Faden is about to (>uhlisli a 
new map, which has been drawn up by the surveyors in India. There is, m 
my opinion, a degree of blaineahle icuiissnessuii the pan of the Government, 
in keeping secret the relative situations of dilfermit countries in India, by 
which individuals were frequently pievcnted from ofleiiug an opinion un 
questions involving local considerations. Was it possible to suppgse that 
the existence of the natural barrier I have adverted to was unknown to Lord 
Amherst? And if it was known him, what could induce him to suppose 
titat could overleap it| uud uudertakg un cuterprise a$ dangerous as it vtati 
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uiicalleil for and unprovoked. Our gallant soldiers, placed at the mercy of 
such a man as Lord Amherst, died hy thousands and tens of thousands in 
this expedition. 1 mean to say nothing against tho'^c brave men whose 
bodies, the victims of pestilence and di'icase, had fattened the soil of the 
enemy’s country. It appears that Covermnent has laid before us all the 
documents which it is able to furnish. When Ministers were applied to, Mr. 
Wynne said, “ Here is all the information which I can give you; from that 
you must make up your minds as to the merits or demerits of this proceed- 
ing,” His Lordship has undertaken the present war in contravention of an 
Act of Parliament which declares it to be a misdemeanour for any person to 
commence or evtend a war m India witliout the sanction of the Court of 
Hirectors and the home (iovernment. .So anxious was his ra>nlship to attack 
the Burmese territory, that he would not wait for the uir.val of the Com- 
iiiandcr-in-Chief, who was in the nortli-westof India, to consult with him as |o 
the inode in winch hostilities should be iondneted. I believe there is a letter 
in town, from Len. Paget, on tins subject. And I may here observe, that it is 
impossible for a public man to “^peak fnnn documents wiiich be has not, be- 
cause they have purposely been kept l)ack. 'I'lic Covernment ui India bus 
jirevented the newspapers from publisliing any thing which was calculated lo 
alarm the public as to the events of the war, whilst, on tlie other baud, 
directions were given to insert every thing calculated to excite false hopes of 
success. In the same spirit hi-. Loidslnp directed a feu <le joic to he fired 
upon the most frivolous occasions. This is the kind of baiiy play witli which 
his Lordship amused himself; hut it is not baby play to our unfortunate 
couiitryuien who perished for his Lordship's frolic. The army was earned 
into the encMii)'s couutiy at the iuoi.t unfavoiMhIc sca-jon that could be se- 
lected for such a purpose. The troops lauded at Rangoon in the month of 
March in sufficieut force to have oveiroiiic a'l the o])'.tacles that tlie Bur- 
mese could oppose to their progress; hut they had lo contend with a more 
(langorons enemy. No sooner had they arrived at Kangooa than the rains' 
stojiped them. Tlinse onl) who have been in India kno.v the sickness which 
results from tlie rainy season. It cost us 17()0 Bii:ish nddieis. They died 
not the honourable de-atli tliey wished for, in the prescine of the enemy, hut 
fell the victims of disease and famine, to which they wore exposed by the im- 
becility of Lonl Aiiiheist and hisctnuuil. What (onld lie llie wisdom and 
justice of allowing an individual to leinain at the head t»f affairs who had 
commenced his career of government in such a c.damitons manner, .After 
eight months had been lost in endeavouriiig to escape from Rangoon, during 
winch half of the tioop? died, and the otlier half vr.i-. «li«.pii'itcvl, it was dis- 
covered that this place was a sort of inland, and that tlie army could not 
leave it vvilhont a flotilla of boats, (//co/-, /leur.) The armv, after leaving 
Rangoon, were compelled to wait for supplies, and were lastly shut up in the 
fortress of Pioine hy the insetting of the laiiis. 1 have seen aiinies exposed 
to many distresses, hut 1 never saw or heard of any which was exposed to 
such extreme misery as that which has been sent on this cxpediiion. It is 
not at all suipiising th it the arm) should he stopjiod for sup|)lies, when it is 
Considered that tliose supplies were to he sent Iruin Beiigcd thioug'i a hostile 
coimfry, and hyan intiicate inland navigation. With these facis before us, 

I ask you whether you will continue to suffer )onr troops to be marclied to 
the ir graves by the present imljecile govtniment in India ? (I fear, hear.) 
Hisgrace has already been brought on the British arms, not by the conduct of 
onr soldiers, but by tbo-.e who uiifortunateh have the command of them. We 
have now spent two years in endeavouiing to obtain possession of the country, 
and have hardly succeeded in obtaining a .spot to stand upon. Tew or none 
of the Natives have been brought over to oppose their governineut, which 
Lord Amherst has declared in hi-, prod imations to he odious to them, and, 
ill fact, the prospect of reaching the capital, Ummerapoora, was for the pre- 
heat at an end. From Rangoon to Ummerapoora, a distance of 428 inilei^, 
our troops were to l>e conveyed in boats. They have hitherto only got as far 
as Proine, which is IfiO miles from Rangoon. This place (Prome) they f^ouinl 
deserted by the inhabitants, and they entered it without tiring a sh<>t» AH 
0 2 
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the supplies were brought by sea under the protection of a man of war. 
Every fifty miles the troops advance, surrounded as they are by a popu- 
lation decidedly hostile, the difficulty of obtaining supplies vyill increase. 
Such a state of affairs can, I am afraid, lead to no other result than 
that which took place at the capital of Candia in former years, (//mr, 
’ hear,) In order to remedy the present evils, it was necessary to have 
recourse to wiser couucds. The general cry of the people of India was, 
“ 0 that we had the talent which we have lost to direct the tottering 
state! O that we had the Marquis of Hastings back again,” {Hear, 
hear.) It is almost impossible to form a just idea of the unhappy situation 
of India at the present moment. If the accounts received be true, the ex- 
pense of carrying on the war is enormous. Every ton of shipping is taken 
up at treble the price which was paid for it formerly. One ship which cost, 
when she left England, 10,000/. has been taken up by the Government at 
2jOQO/. per month. If this be the case when our troops have advanced only 
150 miles into the interior, what may we not expect when they shall proceetl 
further How many ships will then be required to keep up the communi- 
cation ? It then appears impossible to carry on this rash enterprise without 
an expenditure of money which appears quite unwarrantable. And for what 
object was this disastrous war umlcrtaken ? If I were to read the declara- 
tion of Sir Alexander (’ampbell respecting the dire offences committed by 
the Burmese against the Company, it would excite the risible faculties of this 
assembly, although the subject is so serious. It seems that there is, in the 
river Naaf, which is our eastern frontier, a small island called Shahpooiee, 
which does not contain a single inhabitant, and has never been cultivated. 
This island the Burmese claimed as theirs, and the Company, on the other 
liand, said it belonged to them. This important place was the primary 
cause of the war, coupled with the fact of one of our men being killed by an 
individual, who was known to he a Burmese subject, and whom the Arracaii 
Government declared to be a robber, and said they would immediately hang 
him if we could catch him. When we consider such a cause of war, and 
such a mode of conducting it, are we to sit still because Mr. Canning, who 
bad sent Lord Amherst to India, did not choose to stultify himself by recall- 
ing him. (Hear.) Mr. Canning said that’ he considered Lord Amherst a fit 
enough man to rule India as long as it continued at peace. Doubtful as this 
is, it is at least a clear admission that he does not consider his Lordship a fit 
person to govern it during war. The circumstances under which he received 
Ids appointment then are totally changed, and it now becomes the duty of our 
executive Goverument to take steps to ensure his removal. The Court of 
Proprietors have no longer the power of recalling their Governors-General, 
and can only recommend the Court of Directors to do so. If any civilian 
can stand up and say that he has confulence in Lord Amherst, let him speak. 
Is there any military man in Court who will make such a declaration ^ Is 
there any commercial man— is there any man in short, of any description, be- 
hind that bar, who will stand up and say that he has such confidence in his 
Lordship that he is willing to leave the fate of India in his hands. Let as 
have a candid statement from the Chair as to what has been the tone of the 
despatches sent to his Lordship during the last eighteen months or two 
years. Have you (the Court of Directors) approved of any one act of Ids 
Lordship ? — have you not, on the contrary, disapproved of every thing which 
he has done ? I ask, is there any one important act of Ids Lordship which 
does not deserve censure ? Is theec any one act which does not bear the 
marks of littleness and imbecility ? 1 ask Gentlemen to reflect on the pos- 
sible consequences of such a system. It is necessary that some man of talent 
should immediately be sent out to India to remedy the evils which the pre- 
sent Government has caused. 1 do not know whether every act of the Go- 
veriirifent emanates from his Lordship, but this 1 know, that every act must 
receive Ids sanction. If anyone of you whom 1 am addressing had been in 
his Lordship’s situation, would you have taken upon yourselves the respoii* 
sibility of entering upon a war without having considered the enemy’s couu- 
try, or provided any sufficient means for carrying on hostiUlie*- . What had 
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l)een the roniluct of his Lordship with respect to the unfortunate affair at 
Jlarrackpore ? If 1 state any thing wrong on this subject, let those who have 
the documents correct me. I uidintain that the mutiny was occasioned 
by the imbecility of his Lonlship in opposing hiiQself to the prejudices 
of the Native troops, and in neglecting to attend to the representation 
which they sent in ten days btforc the fatal 2d of December, when 
so many of the gallant fellows were slaughtered. I cannot help ap- 
plying this honourable term to the Native troops ; for 1 never in my lile 
saw better soldiers than they are. These brave fellows were mowed 

<lown by a masked battery opened upon them at a time when they were quite 
unconscious of danger. That transaction will be a blot on the character of 
Lord Amherst’s administration for ever. 1 say, then, that we ought to learn 
from our executive body whether they have taken any measures for removing 
Lord Amherst. Can I gi^e a stronger proof of the difference of opinion which 
prevails between the Court of Directors and Lord Amhcist, than by stating 
that the former have sent out an order to do away with the effects of passion 
and resentment which had condemned a number of men to be hanged for 
taking part in the mutiny, who, I believe, never had u musket in their hands 
rluring the transaction. After these persons were condemned to death, the 
Government, instead of carrying their sentence into execution, placed them 
to labour on the public roads, a proceeding above any other calculated to 
shock the prejudices of the Natives, by whom death would be preferred a 
thousand times to such a degrading punishment. That circumstance has 
])roduced agreat sensation in India: <leath would never have caused half 
the heart-burning Avhich that has. Even the officers of the Native corps, 
tliough they had abandoned tlieir men, and would take no part in the mutiny, 
had been punished for their good conduct, by igiiuminious dismissal from the 
service. By all these acts Loid Amherst had compromised the interests of 
India, and naturally excited the strongest feelings of dislike against his ad- 
ministration. All the private letters from India which 1 have seen are una- 
nimous in condemning his Lordship. I will read an extract from one of these 
letters 

“ At every petty triumph Lord Amherst fires a feu de joie and a salute* 
He rides up and down the course as the lady in the simple hygrometer comes 
out in fine weather ; hut wlico there is bad news, or none, Barrackpore holds 
his Lordship. So much for sending out a bedchamber Lord ! The amend- 
ment expected from a change of Governors has not been realized. Lord Hast- 
ings is wished for back again by every one. The acts of the new Lord are so 
notoriously and so obviously absurd and lUtlCf that one can scarcely trouble 
oneself to think about him.” 

I have in my possession five or six letters from different persons unconnected 
with each other, all couched in similar terms, and all concluding by saying, 

“ We surely caiiiiot be left here by the authorities at home to be sacrificed 
under the government of a man, whose imbecility is as notorious as his 
tyranny is odious. Let the care of England he extended to India, if India is 
to be preserved; let us be rescued from the thraldom in which we are at 
present involved ; let us no longer be suffered to be marched to destruction by 
a man who rushes liliudly on danger because he has not discarmneat to ap- 
preciate its magnitude.” I now, in conclusion, call upon you from this un- 
coiii radicted statement of the general want of confidence in the capacity of 
Lord Amherst, which now prevails in India; — I call upon you, after you have 
seen with your own eyes, and in your own country, the fatal effects of a want 
of confidence in the coiiimercial world, effects, however, which are not half 
so fatal as those produced in an army by a want of confidence in its com- 
mauding officer;—! call upon you, I say, with all this experience before you, 
instantly to take such measures us will restore to your executive Government 
in India that confidence which at present is not reposed in it. If I am 
right in my statement, that there is in your Indian pos')essioii a total want of 
confidence in the prudence and propriety of all Lord Amherst’s measures ; 
if 1 am right in saying that eve^ act which takes place under hii autbonty^ 

Burrampooter to th« ludui^ (uot fur|vtiing hio reccut conduct, w 
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SW David Ochterlony,) creates umbrage and excites contempt, is it fit 
that he should be allowed to remain any longer in the supreme administra* 
tion of your affairs in India? Is it fit, f say, that he should be allowed to 
conduct a war, where thousands of your countrymen are needlessly sacri- 
fiefed, as in Arracan, and where regiments, which enter upon the campaign 
With a compltemcntof 1000 men, are liable to be reduced almost without re- 
ceivine an enemy’s fire to only seventeen men ? I assert, that this loss has 
actually been sustained by one European regiment. Other regiments have 
suffered, but not in the same proportion ; and though the effects of this loss 
have not yet been visible in any signal disaster in the Burmese territory, it 
ought never to he forgotten that the knowledge of it may be productive of dis- 
aster to your forces in other parts of the contiiictit of India. We are, there- 
fore, by every dictate of honour and humanity, called upon to extend that 
protection to India, which it is not likely to receive from the adtninistration 
of its present Governor ; and to show, by our actions, that we are not indiffe- 
rfeht to the safety of our ebuntrymen, who are now struggling almost for 
existence in those distant regiotis i and, therefore, in the name of the Pfo- 

f )rietol's, I do call upon the Court of Directors to perform that act, which We 
i'avc no right, from any thing yet published, to suppose that they have hi- 
to performed. I mean to take measures for the immediate recal of their pre- 
sfenl Guvcrnor-Gctieral froiti India. Leaving out of my present consideration 
the other acts of Lord Atnherst, some of which equally merit condemnation 
with those that I have already noticed, 1 now move that this Court, duly 
considering the present situation of affairs in India, do humbly recotnmend 
to the conslderailon of the Court of Diiectors, the propriety and necessity of 
recalling Lord Amlierst, their present Governor-General. 

Mr. Douolas Kisnaird.— 1 rise to second the motion of my hon. Friend ; 
ahdj in so doing, it may be right for me to take an opportunity of explaining 
why the requisition sent in to the Court of Directors by my hon. Friend and 
mysdf, to call tlie attention of the Court of Proprietors to this subject, was 
]KjSterior to the requisitions which were sent in upon two other subjects, of 
which it is now evident that we must postpone the consideration to another 
and a future day. It cannot be unknown to any person, whom I have now 
the honour of addressing, that the recal of Lord Amherst lias been the sub- 
ject of the confident anticipation of the country for many mouths past ; and 
that it has been the universal topic of discussion among all classes of society, 
who, however little they may he interested in the general affairs in India, 
still retain a Common interest in the fate of their countrymen, who are shed- 
ding their i)lood there. For my own part, 1 must say, that I am surprised, 
not merely that no Court of Proprietors of East India Stock has hithfeCto 
]>Ceh summoned, but that no general meeting of Englishmen has been pub- 
licly held fbr the purpose of appealing to the Court of Directors for some in- 
forVihation as to the saciifices of blood and treasure which have been recently 
made in India, owing to the known imbecility of that man, the anticipation 
of whose recal has been so notorious that 1 have put off calling your attention 
to it to the very last moment, because I thought that any measui'e to effect 
thkt desicable consummation would come much lictter from your side of the 
bar, Mr, Chairman, than from ours. The act of keeping Lord Amherst in 
India under his present load of obloquy and censure, is au act of Injustice to- 
wards hini on the part of those by whom he is employed, unless they are 
i^ddy to come forward and disprove his incompeteucy, which is at present 
iibwnous, not only all over England’, hut all over Eurojie, and the wolrld. I 
(•bdfe^er, that, if 1 have often before now taken the liberty of introducing dis- 
t u^l6ns it) this Court on subjects, interesting, not merely tn the Proprietors, 
bui ito the public at large, I am bound to take part in the introduction of this 
(|hes.tion, to Which all former questions Inust )ield in interest and irtiportancc. 
For else, how can 1 look any ihan in the face, who meets nie in the streets, and 
asks me the usual questions,*' Is Lord Amherst yet recalled ? What ai^e the Di- 
redtbrk ibbht ? 1 he secrecy, in which they involve every thing relating to this 
HunWeSc war, prevents uS even from conjecturing; but, you, Sir, are a Pro- 
; tiiJd taonot you ask for that information which is denied to us ? In 
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justice tb Lord Amherst, Sir, you oug^t to ask for it, aod to call upon the 
Directors, if he is competent to the discharge of the duties of his high situa- 
tion, to throw their shield before him by declaring their conviction that he is 
worthy of their confidence ? ” 1 feel, Mr. Chairman, the force of these ob- 
servations, and therefore it is that 1 am here in this character to-day. 1 have 
no pleasure in appearing as a public accuser. 1 know the ill feeling^ which i« 
naturally engendered against one, who calls the notice of a public body to 
the misconduct of an individual. 1 protest that individually 1 have no ill feel- 
ing towards Lord Amherst, no disposition to seek invidiously to pick a hole 
in bis coat, J believe him to deserve the character which Mr. Canning gave 
of him in the House of Cominuns ; nor do 1 dispute that the acute statesman, 
whose name I have just mentioned, was greatly surprised when he heard 
that the energy of the tyger was declared to be a characteristic of bis noble 
Triend. No, he was well aji-ured that eiierpy of any kind is not the charac- 
teristic of Lord Amherst. His characteristic is imbecility. But it is that 
which renders him the tool of profligate and designing men, and makes him, 
by mistrusting his own judgment, as liable to be used as the instrument of 
cruelty nnd wickedness, as of liuinauiiy and sound principle. HU views may 
be honest and upright, but his acts arc directly the reverse. That is not my 
opinion only — it is yours;— your acts have been condemnatory of almost 
every thing which he has done, and, whilst they cont nuc to be so, you are 
guilty of injustice to your feliow-countryinen in India if you do not recal 
him, — nay, more, you are doing every thing in your power to bring about a 
crisis, f^rom which not e\en the talents of Mr. Canning, no, nor of Lord Hast- 
ings himself, will be able to save you. {Heart hear,) That illustrious Noble- 
mao was the greatest administrator you have ever yet had. To the penetjna* 
tiou of the statesman he added the daring courage of the soldier, and thus 
was enabled to achieve for you greater services than you have ever Insfort 
received, even from your most successful general. [Heart heart hear.) It le 
a rare thing to meet such an extraordinary combination of talent as you lately 
witnessed in the person of Lord Hastings. Yet, great as his merit was, it was 
rendered still greater by the circumstance of his having achieved for you all 
he did,— and he was the only man who ever so achieved it — with the notorious 
want of the co-operation of the Directors at home, aud of his coadjutors in 
oftice abroad. (Hear, hear,) They are strange times, wbeu such diflicukies 
arise as those from which Lord Hastings rescued you, and they require the 
exertion of more than ordinary taleut. Your present situation, as you your- 
selves well know, is one of apnalliiig difficulty. Can Lord Amherst extricfBa 
you from it without your declariug him to possess and to deserve your unli- 
mited i^oufidence ? If hedocs not possess that confidence, in justice to Lord 
Amherst, recal him at once, and save him from the infamy which history wik 
attach to his name, if India be lost to you in consequence of the folly and im- 
becility of his measures. (Hear,) Am I chimerical in supposing that India is 
likely to he losttoyou in consequence of this unnecessary and unfortunate war ? 

I appeal to those among you who have friends and relations iulndia,wbetberk • 
dues nutappenr from their accounts that there is a positive apprehension of such 
a result in ihc bosom of every ri fleeting European, who is now stationed there. 
But whilst upon this subject I would ask ihe Court whether any daclaratiou 
coming from Jiidia can be half so appalling as that declaration, which you,, 
Mr. Chairman, have suftered to fall this da> from your lips, namely, that it 
w ill be dangerous to allow the knowledge of the agitation of the question ui 
Lord Amherst’s recal to be made public in India before tlie decision iu this 
Court upon it. That decision, you know, will be in your favour — andl kttOW 
it too, I persevere, however, in calling for it; for 1 look more to its iudirenit; 
than to its direct consequences. Indeed, that is always my object in pro* 
aioting discussions here. The effect is not produced immediately, but is mi- 
hle Rome fight or teu years afterwards. I think I may state that as the period, 
since, about eight or ten years ago, 1 first brought forward my propositipu 
about your Colmge at Hayleybury, to which your Directors have, I uudiW- 
stand, within the last month, acceded. [Heart hear,) But to return U> tlm 
point from which I wandered. You have told us, Sir, that the why thf 
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Court of Directors would not advertise the subject which we are now discuss^ 
iuj^, as one of those which wouldbebroughtbeforetheGeneral Court of Proprie- 
tors was, that it did not wish to send a dangerous firebrand to India without the 
means of extinguishing it — thatit waited till adecisionwas made upon it, in order 
that the bane and antidote might both reach India together. What is this 
but saying, “ The subject maybe discussed safely, but with the discussion 
our vote must go forth ; for so India will be quiet, and Lord Amherst safe?" 
Do you. Gentlemen, believe this language, which th^ Directors address to 
you? Nay, 1 will ask, do they believe it themselves ? No such thing. The 
time is past for such delusion ; and I say boldly, that unless Gentlemen get 
up with something more than empty and unmeaning compliments to those 
in power, unless they state manfully to England atid to the world the reewons 
why they think that Lord Amherst can recover the confidence of India, 
which it is impossible to say that he has not lost, the vote of this Court will 
be worse than idle, and scarcely of as much value as the piece of paper which 
conveys it along the Atlantic. I never anticipate the success of any motion I 
make in this Court, nor have I any reason to do so upon this occasion ; but 1 
feel that 1 am doing my duty to England, to India, and even to Lord Amherst, 
in giving you, the Directors, an opportunity of stating tlie reasons why you 
wish to continue him in his command. I trust that if the discussion of this 
day does not operate upon you, it will operate upon the Government of the 
country. It is possible that you may have already performed your duty, and 
declared to the Cabinet your opinions. If you have done so, I am your best 
friend, in affording you an opportunity of letting the public know, that the 
responsibility attached to the present manner of governing India, is removed 
from your shoulders, and rests on those of the Board of C’ontrol, and of the 
English Cabinet. 1 am well aware of the unpleasant situation in which the 
Directors are placed upon all occasions like the present. I admit that it is 
matter of great difficulty for them to place their finger upon any one act of 
the Governor’s administration, and to say, that for that specific act he de- 
serves to he recalled. I do not even pretend to say that I can point out any one 
such act in the administration of Lord Amherst ; hut I can say that there are 
5 or 6 most objectionable measures in it, and that there is an almost universal 
opinion that he is unworthy of your esteem and confidence. I would ask, 
Mr. Chairman, whether you mean to say that there have been no extraordinary 
events ill India during the short period he has acted as your Governor-General? 
Have the occurrences only been such as take place in tranquil and in ordinary 
times ? 1 allow that it does notalways happen that your Governor-General is at 
once a wise man, a great warrior, and a conciliating statesman ; but then it 
seldom happens that he is at once deficient in the several qualifications which 
compose each of these characters. And yet I find Lord '\mherst deficient in 
them all. A wise man he cannot be, who engages in enterprises witliout 
considering the difficulties which surround them. A great warrior he can- 
not be who undertakes a war witliuut consulting with theCoinmander-in-Chief 
on the plan unoii which it is to be conducled, or on the iiumbep of troops by 
which it is to be supported, and who never thinks of asking the advice of his 
military coadjutors, until he finds that he has commenced it unfortunately. 
As a civil Governor, who ought to have no passions, and who ought to take 
delight in moderating the violence of military discipline, whenever it leads to 
punishment fur military disobedience, 1 cannot esteem Lord Amherst, for I 
find him aggravating instead of mitigating the penalties atiached to mutiny 
and rebellion. For iiiy own part I must say, that when 1 read theacc6untof 
the massacre at Barrackpore, 1 deem it one of the most atrocious butcheries 
which history presents to os; and I consider Lord Amherst ftnd his associates 
upon that occasion, as the most unfeeling savages that were ever represented 
as cursed with power. Will it be believed by future ages, that because a set 
of men did not throw down their arms, and refused to march, a masked 
battery was opened upon them, without trying the effect of negotia- 
tion, and without bringing down an overpowering force, to endeavour 
ft) awe them into submission? The muskets in the hands of these inn* 
ttueers were ftot loaded, — a single bnllet was not to be foundhMii any 
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one of them j and yet orders were given to do military Execution 
upon them. By repeated discharges of artillery, their ranks were 
broken, and then, after they were dispersed and separated, the stragglers 
were shot by their fellow-soldiers, who spent the day in sn'mng them, one by 
one, with as little mercy as if they hud been so many wilii ducks.’ When all 
this mischief had been effected, an inquiry took place into the cause of it, and 
then it was found out that the men had only refused to march, because they 
had been asked to per/orm impossibilities ! Money had been given them for 
the purchase of cattle to convey their necessaries ; but at this time the pur- 
chase of cattle could not be accomplished by Govcrnineut itself, which had con- 
sequently taken them by force. The poorScapoy could not compete with the 
agents of a wealthy Government, who had secured a pre-emption of the 
market. He also evinced a reluctance to embark on shipboard, because 
that regard had not been paid to his feelings and prejudices which had been 
paid to them on former occasions, when he had volunteered to cross the sea, 
to do us service in various places. Nothing, therefore, but the unheard of 
folly and imbecility of Lonl Amherst, was the cause of the melancholy 
tragedy performed at Barrackporc. Indeed the necessary consequence of 
placing a man without a head in the supreme command of a country is, that 
in every stage of his admiuistratiou, disorder and confusion iuvarialdy arise. 

There are other points in Lord Amherst’s conduct which, in myopinipn, 
equally deserve reprehension with that which I have last mentioned ; and 1 
could specify many instances in which hiu Lonlship has put his name to acts 
which are disgraceful to humanity. When I listen to tlie detail of the manner 
in which he fiersonally interfered in the destruction of Mr. Buckingham’s 
property, I confess that 1 am shucked by the moan and pitiful views which 
appear to actuate him as Governor-General. It is in vain juu tell me that 
he has redeeming qualities. Look for them whore 1 will, 1 cannot find any 
vestige of them in his public conduct. I thiid\ it most unfortunate, nay, 
1 will even add, most dangerous, that we should have got into the habit of 
praisiug him fur his liberal qualities, when all his actions appear. to emanate 
from a mean and illiberal spirit. He may have been lulled by the great 
qualities of his predecessor into a fatal ignorance of his own capabilities; he 
may think that because Lord Hastings wielded the sceptre with equal credit 
ill time of peace and in time of war— and Lord Hastings is still your creditor 
for the efficiency which he gave to your armies in the field — he has only to 
aim at the same great objects to obtain the same great and eniineut success. 
Let him, however, awake from this dream of imaginary glory; let him learn 
to know himself, and to recollect what he is, and to whom he succeeds. J do 
not wish to depreciate Lord Amherst, but 1 must remind you, that before you 
appointed him to the high and important situation which he now fills, he had 
given no pledge of talent, he had achieved no brilliancy of reputation. And 
here permit me to observe, that if you appoint a man who has no prestige 
about him to be your Governor-Generar, a more than ordinary respoiisibiliiy 
rests upon you, of which you will strive in vain to get divested. If, in your 
opinion, Lord Amherst has the talent which becomes your Governor-General, 
Slate it maiifully and openly, and no not blink the question ; — l)ut if he has 
not, then say that his ap|K)intinent was effected by the intrigues of the Cabinet 
of jEnglaud, and add, if the fact be, that you are prevented from removing 
him by the continued operation of the same cause. It has, however, been 
stated, that even the Cabinet is convinced of the necessity of recalling his 
Lordship, and that the difficulty of nupoiiitiug a successor to his office, has 
alone kept hack the order for his recall. 1 cannot believe this to be the case, 
because it is treating the appointment of a Governor-General of India, as if 
it were the appointment of a supercargo to a commercial sj^eculation. With 
the talent which the country possesses at the present moment, and with the 
spirit by which that talent is animated, it is lidiculous to say that a successor 
cannot be fouml for my Lord Amherst. If there be any doulit. among his 
Majesty’s Ministers on the propriety of removing his Lordship, do you come 
forward and remove it by your vote of to-day ; hut if there be no doubt, arid 
they bv determined to continue him at his post, do you protest agatust Uie 
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determination y and rid yonrgelves, in the face of your country, of r^pon* 
sibility which must otherwise attach to you, as the supporters of his folly and 
imbecility. The hun. Proprietor, after a short recapitulation of bis arguments, 
coucluded by givinn; his cordial and strenuous support to the proposition of 
Mr. Hume. . 

After the question had been put from the Chair, 

Mr. K. Jackson addressed the Court iu nearly the following teruis:-^*^! 
have heard, Sir, with deep ref^rct and sorrow, the sj>€ecli of my hoii. Friend, 
Mr. Hume; I have been no less attentive to the speech of my hon. Friend, 
Mr. Kiiiuaird, and am, therefore, not unaware of toe public good which they 
both seek to produce by the resolutiuii they have submitted to our notice. It 
is important, however, that the Court, before it yields to a resolution so grave 
in its eunsetiuences, shoithi have some grounds for its decision, coosisteiit 
with its practice, conHstent witli its dignity, and, 1 may add, consistent with 
those fair appeals to justice, which ought ever to be observed between man 
and man. My hoii. Friend, who brought the subject forward, appears satis- 
fied with the lacts he has stated, and to many of them I am not incredulous. 
He avows that he has no public document to act upon, but confesses that, from 
the extensive correspondence which it is well known he carries on.with iodia, 
he is convinced of the truth of the premises on which he acts. My honour- 
able Friend, Mr. Kiiiuaird, is convinced also, partly, as be states, by the com- 
municBtion of that corrcspoudence which my other hon. Friend has received, 
and partly by the universal notoriety of Lord Amherst's incapacity, which he 
thinks ought to convince you, as it has convinced him, that that nobleman 
uugiitto he recalled forthwith from India. Now, I would ask, is it iu tins 
manner, and upon sucli slight grounds, that we have acted lately } Have we 
ever assented to any resolution of such great importance as the present, 
merely because one gentleman has an extensive correspondence with India, 
and another gentleman declares himself satisfied by the perusal of it ? 0|>eii 
your records, and show me, if you can, one single instance in which we have 
ever acted as we are now called upon to act. Should wc he the dignified 
iKidy that wc now are, should we have attained that weight with the commu- 
nity which we now possess, if we had delivered ourselves to such weighty con- 
clusions on such paltry and insignificant premises } Surely not, 1 shall 
therefore call upon you to jiursue that course which you have pursued upon 
former occasions, and shall a<ivise you to show that temperate forbearance 
towaixls Ijord Amherst which you formerly showed to the Marquis uf Welles- 
ley, and subsequently to the Marquis of Hastings. At an early period of the 
g^iverumeiit of each of those illustrious noblemen, motions were made, which, 
if they had been carried, must have injured, if they had not destroyed, tlui re- 
jmti^ion of both as statesmen and politicians. 1 then took I he liberty of cau- 
tioning the Proprietors against certain considerations which 1 thought were 
urged unjustly against those great men. I stated the unfairness of judging 
them without having any evidence regularly before us. I'lie objection was 
held good, and 1 succeeded in consequence in having all the documents which 
related to the transactions complained of, and which were not of a secret na- 
ture, laid before the Court of Propiietors. We thereby obtained a triuin- 
phaut decision for those men, who lived to surmount the difficulties of their 
situation, and to overcome tlie dangers by which they Vere at first sur- 
rounded. Whether a similar forbearance in this instance will be attended 
with similar results, I cannot pretend to deteriiiine. It is for you to Judge of 
it with your usual di^cietion, and, 1 will add, with your usual magnouimity. 
The dangers which nuMiace the security of youi Indian Empire are umjues- 
tiouahly great ; and if it acre put to me to imagine one act of magnanimity 
on }our part mure glorious than another, it would he for you to forget the 
pasLaud to implore the Marquis of Hastings to put his foot again in India as 
your (iovernor-General. — (//mr, hear.) If it he within the power of human 
talent and of human industry, he would save that prodigiou ^empire to you 
and to England,— (//car, /lenr.) The magnanimity which I would advise 
you to exhibit is not new to your history ; it was exhibited towards Lord 
Cornwallis in a manner equally honourabw to him and to. you. You ciuoot 
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Haveforgolteh that there was a time when your Indian Empire was endatl^ 
gered hy the mutinies Which were raging in one part, and by the struggle 
3t)U were waging in another part of it. At that time there was but one voice 
in this Court as to the remedy to be attempted; it was to implore the great 
Lord Cornwallis — and I may be permitted to call him the good Lord Corn- 
wallis, as 1 had the honour of frequently beholding the purity of his domestic 
life— to resume the high and efficient oflice which he had formerly held in 
your service. The Court agreed to a proposition to that effect. Two of the 
Directors, the Chaiunan and the Depiity-Chairniau, put themselves into a 
post-chaise, went down to Lord Cornwallis, who was then at his seat in the 
county, and implored him to come forward once more for the preservation 
of India. He answered them with that frankness anil sinc erity which dis- 
tinguished him through life; “ If you think me of such importance as you 
represent, and if it should bo the pleasure of iny king that I return to India, 
I Will not say that I would object to doing so ; give me, however, forty-eight 
hours to consider, and at the expiration of that time I will inform you of my 
cletennination,” Within the lime which he specified he returned an answer, 
and within a few dajs more he was ready to embark. Great, therefore, as 
your magnanimity would be in making a similar application to the Marquis 
of Hastings, it would not he unprecedented in your own history ; and my 
firm opinion is, that if the interference of one man with the atfan*s of India 
is more necessary than that of another, it is the interference of the Mar(|uis 
of Hastings.-— (f/cflfr, hear, hear.) With regard to the question now before 
the Court, I cannot refrain from observing that we are by no means ripe for 
the discussion of a motion which temds to destroy the character of Lora Am- 
herst as a public man, and to infix upon it a stigma which ages would he un- 
able to erase from history, supposing we dediver ourselves up to the appeal 
which has been so eloquently made t.) us by both my hon. Friemls. My non. 
Friend (Mr. Hume) set out by observing, that this Court was summoned for 
this day, in order to protumnee judgment on the character of Lord Amherst. 
Now, 1 would ask, is there one man among us who is prepared for such an 
adjudication.^ 1, for one, am not prepared to acquit Lord .\mher8t> neither 
am I prepared to condemn Inm. To enal)le me to do either the one or the 
other, 1 must have the documents on which public bodies generally act» and 
on which this Court lias acted in somewhat similar circumstances. (S) If I had 
been disposed to treat this as an improper occasion for bringing forward this 
subject, 1 plight have moved the previous question upon it— for such a pro* 
ceeditig Would have moved it from this Court — but I purposely refrained 
from cfoing so, because I reckon it among the most valuable privileges of this 
Court, that it can enter into a consideration of the character of its Governors ; 
and though, since the year 1784 it has not possessed the power of recalling 
a Governor-General, it still possesses a power of opinion to which statesmen 
wotild he obliged to attend, notwithstanding any iiiHiience that might pervade 
the Cabinet in opposition to it. My honourable Friend has stated circum- 
stances with regard to the events at Burrackpore, which 1 frankly own are very 
lamentable; but are^ou upon that statement inclined to call Li)rtl Amherst 
a murderer, before yon have heard one word in his defence, or one argument 
in jnStiflcalion of lus conduct ? Not that I mean to say that any word would 
defend, or that any argument would justify, that which his lordship lias done. 
But are you, without further hearing, inclined to condemn him ? I am sure 
that you are not. Vou will do as I advise you ; you will act now as you acted 
formerly towards Lord Wellesley; you will pursue the same line of coftdiwt 
vkhlch you pursued still more recently towards Lord Hastings in the case of 
the NepAul war, of wliicli the first campaign was so unsuccessful, that it 
served as a signal for the enemies of his lordship to commence their opera- 
tions a^dilfi'st his character. The conclusion may not he the same to Lord 


(8) Hpre Is the eternal circle in which India House |)olitieIans move. Iliey 
caimotctime to a decision for the want of infoiniation ; and when w’e call fo^ 
facts ana documents to enable us to judge, they are refused. Such procedure 
can ohly bring them lutd contempt with All rational men. 
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Amherst that it was to Lord Hastings, but the measure of justice ought to 
he the same. It is on that very account that 1 assert that we are incompetent 
. to judge of the merits and demerits of his lordship. 1 say \V£ emphatically, 
for with the documents before us we are empowered to decide. My honour- 
able Friend complains that two years have passed away without the Uirectors 
vouchsafing to give uj any account of what has been going on in India ; and 
yet, though such is the case, he has already made up his mind as to whether 
the conduct of jLonl Amherst is justifiable or not, and whether he does or 
does not deserve impeachment. But supposing that it should appear neces- 
sary to the Directors to take some measures, not with a view of recalling Lord 
Amherst, but with a view of nutting an end to the war, and to the dispersion 
of our treasures, then 1 would rather be here where I now am, than with 
you, the Directors, if, entertaining such opinion*;, you did not say to the Go- 
vernment, that some end must he put to the seas of blood and to the mil* 
lions of treasure which were now in the act of being unnecessarily expended 
on the continent of India. But perhaps you want the countenance of your 
constituents before you make use of such language to the Cabinet ; and if 
so, we perhaps may shortly have the means of giving you that couutenance 
through the constitutional medium which I now propose to you. The motion 
which I intend to submit is this; — “ That there he laid bc'‘ore this Court all 
despatches which have been received from the Guveruor-General in Council 
in Bengal, and from his subordinate authorities, respecting the commence- 
ment and conduct of the Burmese war, and the mutiny at Barrackporc, such 
papers not being of a secret nature.’' V'ou will sec, from the terms in which 
this resolution is couched, that I give to the Court of Directors the power of 
withholding such documents as they, in the exercise of their discretion, may 
think prudent to withhold for the benefit of the public service. It was upon 
such papers that we acted in the case of Lord Hastings, and it is upon such 

E rs that I advise you to act at present. 'I'liey are papers which can be placed 
re us without any great delay ; and if the Court will agree to my sugges- 
tion, and will wait for them as for the grounds for its future decision, it will 
best consult its interest, will best provide for justice, and will most easily re- 
tain its privilege of judging its own officers whenever an occasion of doing so 
shall arrive. To what couclusiou those papers may lead us it is impossible 
to predict ; it ma^ be satisfactory, or it may be condemnatory, but at present 
it is unknown. 1 he Burmese war, though unsuccessful, may have been wise 
and necessary in its commencement. Success is not always the criteriofi of 
merit. If parties act wisely in the commencement and progress of a war, are 
they to be held Tesponsible for its issue ? Until we know more of the circum- 
stances which gave rLe to the present contest, I will not be convinced except 
by seeing your hands held up against me, tliat you will condemn your Gover- 
nor-General unheard, and comign his character to everlasting infamy. Con- 
sideration in all cases is desirable ; but in a case like this, is of the most 
paramount necessity, introduced thougli the proposition he by two gentlemen 
who stand deservedly higli in public opinion. Let them, however, stand as 
high as tlicy may, still their dietuin is not yet document, and we shall there- 
fore act a more grave and dignified part in postponing our discussion on this 
important subject, until we gain such papers as will fully qualify us to enter 
upon it." The hon. Proprietor concluded his speech by reUding a second time 
the words of his amendment. 

Mr. PovNDEK rose to support the amendment, and had said a few 
words in support of it, when he was interrupted by the Chairman, who 
wished to read both propositions to the Court. 

On the Chairman’s reading Mr. R. Jackson’s amendment, Mr. Hume sug- 
gested to bis hon. Friend, that the answers of the Court of Directors to the 
despatches of the Governor-General, should be laid upon the table along with 
the despatches themselves. 

Mr. R. Jackson, in replying to this suggestion, observed, that he could 
not agree to it. He wished to follow as closely as possible the precedent 
which had lieen set In the Nepaul war in the case of the Marquis of Hastings. 
On that occasion, tho despatches of the noble Marquis were Uid before the 
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Proprietors, but not the answers of the Directors. He asked for an oppor- 
tunity of jude:lug Lord Amherst, and not the Directors. When he wanted to 
sit in judgment on the Directors, then he would call for their answers. At 
present he reposed confidence iu the Court of Directors, and should, there- 
fore, ahk for no other documents than such as were necessary to enable him 
to come to a correct adjudication on the merits of Lord Amherst. 

Mr. PoYNDER then addressed the Court. — “ In lisingto second the amend- 
ment, which htis been just proposed. I think it necessary to premise to you, 
Mr. Chairman, that I do so in the exercise of my right us a Proprietor, and 
without concurring exactly in the opinion of any speaker who has yet pre- 
ceded me. Having received no previous intimation that this question would 
be agitated to day, I come to it unprovided with any other infonnation than 
that which 1 have been able to ctdlect during the continuance of the debate; 
and yet even that scanty stock of information has furnished me with suffi- 
cient reasons for opposing the motion of the hon. Proprietor opposite, and 
with your permission, I will briefly state those reasons to the Court. By ac- 
ceding to a motion of this sort, we call before the public an individual of 
high rank without any other grounds for doing so than two speeches, which, 
however eloquent and ingenious they may he, are utterly devoid of any thing 
like proof. With all deference to the Gcnilemcn who have uttered those 
speeches, I must say that they are the lightest which 1 have ever heard since 
I attended in this place. No ground of sufficient consequence has been 
stated in them for putting any individual on his solemn trial. The motion, 
to which they demand your assent, is not for inquiry into charges which they 
present to your consideration, but for condemnation without inquiry upon 
charges which they refrain from embodying into substance ; for what else 
is it that they mean when they press you to recal Lord Amherst from his 
high and important situation without any proof, or even allegation of proof, 
that he has miicoudiicted himself in it ? The hon. Member for Aberdeen 
commenced bis speech by telling you, that since this outcry has been raised 
against Lord Amherst, he has never heard one solitary voire raised in his 
favour; and he has inferred from that circumstance, that the incapacity of 
his Lordship is so notorious that it is iinpossihlc to deny it. Instead of being 
overwhelmed with ohlo(|uy and abuse, liis Lordship might have been assailed 
with eulogy and panegyric from e\eiy quarter. Would the hon. Proprietor 
in that case have iuforied that Lord Amherst’s qiialilications for his high 
situation were so self-evident that no man had the audacity to dispute them, 
or would he not rather have said that the uiiiver.'sality of his praises arose 
from a paltry attempt to bolster up by unworthy means a reputation which 
was unable to stand of itself ? Let not the hon. Proprietor deceive either 
himself or others by supposing, that because the friends of Lord Amherst 
have not been loud and vehement iu his deftnee, they have, therefore, no 
defence to offtrfor him. There arc men, who are content to hear their mea- 
sures canvassed without taking the troulile of <lefeudiug them against inter- 
ested cavillers, and who will not condescend, to enter, in reply to anonymous 
challenges, into the arena of public newspaper debate. There is an old Freneh 
proverb, which explains the reason on which their determination is founded. 
“ Qui s' excuse s' accuse," I venture to reiniiul the lum. Proprietor of it, in 
order that he luay^ see that the inference he has drawn from Lord Amherst's 
sileiK’e is not entitled to that weight which he seems anxious to give to it. 
With regard to the war now waging iu India, I will candidly confess that it 
is a question which I do not undcrsland, and with which I shall not pretend 
to meddle. It appears, however, to me, that the hon. Proprietor is calling 
upon us to come to an important detisiuu upon the meiits of that war, at a 
moment when it is still unfinished, when its operations are still in progress, 
and when we have no intelligence from the seat of hostilities on which we can 
safely rely. {Hear^ from M> . Hume.) Is such a proceeding either fair or 
caudid? S.upposc that any enemy of I.K)id Wellington, and I by no means 
reckon the hon. Proprietor as one of them, bad during an early period pf his 
Lordship-'s campaigns, when the prospect was not at ail promising, and when 
bis great plans were only half accomplished ; suppose any enemy of that 
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great captain should have attempicd, under such circumstances, to have drawn 
the House of Cominous to such a conclusion as that to which the hon. Pro - 
jndetor now wishes to draw us ? Experience by this time would have demon- 
strated that nothing could be more unjust or unwise than such a conclusion. 
Apply this argument to the present case, and surely you will see that you 
have good groui»ds for stopping in the career in which the hon. Pi oprieu)r 
proposes that you should run. VVe have heard much in the course of the de- 
bate of the natural boundaries of India. Hefore this war existed there were 
other natural boundaries to our dominions ; there were mountains, and gauts 
and jungles in other directions, and yet wc surmounted them all, and have 
c'oiKjuered with our arms regions over which it would have been once thought 
insanity to have said that we should ever traverse. I do not enteriain any 
doubt but that we shall do much more than we have hitherto done, especially 
when I consider that our troops are under the command of such gallant 
oflicers as the hon. Proprietor admits ours to be at the present crisis. (iF/cor, 
hear.) With respect to the private communications which the hon. Pro- 
prietor has read to us, atid oii which he lays so much stress, 1 cannot deny 
that, as far as he is individually concernc'l, he has a right to depend on the 
accuracy of his correspondents, but 1 tbiuk that 1 may say, without fear of 
contradiction, that it is evident, from their language and tenor, that they 
could only have come from somt person who had views inimical eitlier to 
Lord Amherst or’ the memhers of Iiis fiovernmeiit. For instance, take the 
comparison of Lord Amherst’s only showing himself to the public at feiu-ih- 
joies to the old woman, who never comes out of her house in the harometet' 
except ill fine weather j is that a comparison fit for a grave ticcount, whicli 
is tendered to this Court as evidence in a case of this important descrip- 
tion ? As to the question of the merits of Lord Hastiiiga, upon whicli 
several Proprietors have debated so fully, I shall only remark, that tliey 
are not now before the Court, and that I therefore decline to enter upon 
them. The subject of our present discussion is the propriety and ne- 
cessity of recalling Lord Amherst, and we shall do wisely if we con- 
fine ourselves to it. 1 now come to the speocli of the hoiiourahle Proprietor 
who seconded the motion made by the honournhle Member for Aberdeen ; 
and here I must observe, that though it is not deficient in that fervour of 
eloquence which always distiiiguishcs the honourable projirietor who made 
it, 1 cannot find in it a single fact to support ilie serious conclusion to whicli 
he wishes to bring us. Indeed, the lioiiourahle proprietor confessed that he 
did not so much rest it upon facts which had come williin his own knowledge, 
as upon the general notoriety of the want <if confidence in Lord Amherst’s 
measures now prevailing in India. In reply to such an argument, if argu- 
ment th^ can be culled, whicli argument is none, I beg leave to say, that if 
men are to be condeniiicd not upon facts produced against them, but upon 
general notoriety, I know not llie man who can be considered safe. Even I, 
humble as 1 am, may be thus destroyed, much more an individual of high 
rank, who, in proportion to his rank, becomes an easier buttforthe arrows of 
envy and malice. You have been told, in the course of the debate, that 
you are bound to throw }our liroad shield over your fellow-countrymen who 
are now in India. Ido not deny it; hut I tell ^ou that vou arc also hound to 
throw the shield of honour, justice, and iiitegiity over Loid Amherst, and to 
jirotect him in I/h absence Iroui such attacks as are now made upon him. 
Upon these gioiinds, and various others, into which 1 refrain from entering, 

I feclmy.self justified in opposing the original motion, and in supporting the 
amendment which has been subsequently moved by the hon. and learned 
Proprietor below me. 

Da. Gilchrist. — 1 have but afew words to ofter to the Court upon this occa- 
sion, nor should I intrude at all upon its patience, did it not appear to me that 
the two last sjieakers have misunderstood the object of the mover and second- 
er of the original resolution. Those honourable Gentlemen did not produce 
to the Court their private correspondence as conclusive evidence. What they 
said to the Court of Directors was this If you can say that these docu- 
ments are faUe^ and that you arc satished with the adiuiuistratioa of Lord 
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Amherst, we will not press our remarks any further at present; but if you 
cannot say this, the information we offer to the Proprietors ought to induce 
them to consider whetber'Lord Amherst ought not to be recalled.’* Witlj re- 
gard to the documents, on which a motion like the present can be founded 
with perfect propriety, I will merely say this, that if the Director* will not of 
themselves produce such documents, the Proprietors must judge of the con- 
duct of their servants in India from such sources of information as they pos- 
sess in common with the public. If they are wrong in the conclusions, wliich 
they deduce from such sources, you, the Directors, have documents to con- 
vince them that they are so, and are bound, in my opinion, to produce them 
for their satisfaction. lJut at present you abstain from doing this : jou say, 
or rather you let us say for you, that )(>u arcsaiisfied with the condiiion of 
your affairs iu India, but decline to gi\e us any icason by which wc can be 
enabled to determine of the correctness of \our views. 

SirC. Forbes. — I have so fully exprc-ised my opinions on former occasions 
upon the necessity of recalling Lord Amherst from India, that I deem il al- 
most .superfluous to repeat them now. I have looked with anxiety to every 
arrival from that country, in the hope of disco* ering something which might 
tend to alter the opinions 1 ha\e formerly expressed ; hut as I have disco* ered 
nothing of that nature, [ am bound to say that I still maintain the same opi- 
nions unaltered and unimpaired. liefore I proceed toother parts of this iiu- 

f iortant question, I must observe that I do not think that my honourable and 
earned fiiend has gone far enough in bis amendments even for the object 
*vhich he himself [irofesses to have in view. 'I'liis is not the first time that 
the administration of Lord Amherst has been called in (jiiestion in this place. 

I have attended many Courts of Proprictois in the course of the last twel*e 
months, and 1 do not recollect one, in *vliich reflections ba*e not bcgi thrown 
out upon that nobleman’s incapacity, refleitions, **hi(.h have been excited by 
facts communicated by persons in India, *vho-.e testimony is .salisfacioiy to 
those who kno*v them, and *vhose information, if the sources of it might he 
mentioned, *vould carry conviction even to the Directors, if, indeed, it has 
not already done so. 1 say if it has not alread} done so ; — for a report rcacheil 
me in Scotland that the Directors have detei mined to recall Lord Amherst. 
Yes, Sir, a report to that effect reached me iu Scoiland, and reached me upon 
*vhat I consider good autliontv. hear.) I ask } on, therefore, *vhe- 

ther it is not, or, at least, *vhether it has not, been in your contemplation to 
remove Lord Amherst } (Hear,) Has nottlie qiiesiion been agitated by the 
Court of Directors, or if not by them, by the lioard of (amtrol Has not 
another nobleman been named for the high situation of Governor-General ? 
{tlear.) J do not expect that I shall have that question answered. {A laugh,) 
Put your silence *vill speak for }ou as well as your *vords. If my rmcstion be 
not denied, it is as^ented to ; for if >ou *vill not say that he has iioribccn pro- 
posed, every body *vill believe that bis Grace the Duke of JJuckiugbani lias 
been proposed to you as the Govcruor-ticueral for India {Hear^ hrar.) 1, 
for one, should be happy to sec any change elfectod in the administration of 
India, because, in lU) opinion, foimdcd as it is upon iufoi luation perfectly sa- 
tisfactory to me, it must be for the better, since it is impossible that it can 
be for the worse. [M laugh.) ^V)tb these sentiments impivssed upon my 
mind, 1 am prepared to do no*v that *vlucli I '-uggested many months ago in 
my jilace in Parliament, *vlien I took the libeity of advising the minister, 
instead of congratulating the House of Couimoiis upon the suciesslul opera- 
tions of the Burmese war, to intiinaic his determination to put a stop to it, 
and to remove Lord Amherst from the government ol India. My senti- 
ments, therefore, upon this question, are not new. They are not taken up 
to-day for the first time, they arc of long continuance ; and evciy event that 
has recently happened in that country has convinced me that I was not 
Wrong in Bupposiiig that our empire in India is at stake ; that eveiy delay in 
recalling Lord Amherst is pregnant with danger, and that the only mode cif 
retrieving our affairs is that on which no difference of opinion exists out of 
doors, namely, to solicit the Marquis of Hastings — all of whose conduct I 
cfttiioot by the bye approve— to returu to the goverument of ladia which he 
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formerly held ^vith so much honour toliiinsclf and advantage to those whom 
he governed. (9) Compare tlu* condition of India at the present moment with 
the condition of India as he left it. Then the noonday sun of prosperity was 
shining upon it; now a cloud eclipses its brightness, and shades and dark- 
ness are hovering around it. [Hear.) Having said thus much on this part 
of the question, not altering from the conviction which 1 have long enter- 
tained, that their exists a necessity, which will become every day more and 
more : ppa -ent, for removing Lord Amherst, I am still ready to confess that 
I am not prepaied to shut out any defensive papers which either he or his 
fiicnds may be desirous of offering on his behalf. 1 say that if the Court of 
Directors will lay before us the papers for which my honourable and learned 
friend calls, we are bound to wait till they are placed before us ; and if they 
will tell us that in their opinion tliose papers, when examined, will remove 
the unfavourable impressions which we entertain against Lord Amherst, then 
I, for one, will support the ameudmeiit. lint, I ask, if that be the case, on 
what grounds has a new Govcrnor-Ceueral been proposed "i I challenge jou, 
.Sir, or any of the twenty-four Directors by whom you are surrounded, to 


CilAiiiMAN.— Ill reply to the cludlengc, which the hon. Baronet is 
making, J can assure him and the Court, that neither the Duke of Hneking- 
bam, nor any other nobleman, lias ever been mentioned, or proposed to me 
or the Court of Directors, by his Majesty’s Ministers, as the future Govenior- 
General of Imlia. — [Hear, hear, hear.) 

Sir C. FoRnr.s.—l pledge iiiy word and honour to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
1 have heard, on what I consider good luitlioril), that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham has been proposed to the (a)urt of Directois, as Governor-General. J he 
proposiiio'u may not, j)erhaps, have Iieen made olhcially. 

'I'lie Chairman.— if the lum. Baronet will tell me what he means by thg 
word I shall, iierhaps, be belter able to form an answer which will 

give him satisfaction. [A pause] I now tell the hon. Bart, that the Duke 
of Buckingham was never projxised to me, either in my private or public 
capacity, verlially or by letter, in a room or out of a room, officially, or noii- 
oflicially, as Goveriior-Geiieral lor India. I think, Sir, ihat you arc bound to 
accept this explanation as satisfactory— for it is maile without the slightest 
qualification.— (//c«/-.) 

Sir C. FoHBF.s.— 1 admit the explanation to be satisfactory. But though 
the appointment of the Duke of Buckingliam has not yet been mentioned to 
tlie Court of Directors, we shall see before long whether it will not be mcti- 
tioiied. 1 assert, from my own knowledge, that such a measure was ill 
agitaiion— and if it did not reach the Court of Directors, 1 am at the same 
lime bothifsorry and glad of it y—sorn/ that Lord Amherst is not to ho re- 
moved, andgffid that the Duke of Buckingham is not lie his successor! lii 
saying this, let me not be misunderstood. 1 have a great respect for the 
character of that illustrious iiohlomaii ; but 1 do not tliiiik liini a fit man 
from his habits and liis education, for the Govermnent of India, 1 shall not 
trouble the (bint with any further observations at present, but shall hold 
myself at liberty to vote for the amendmeut, or lor tlie oiigiiial question, ac- 
lording to the information wbieh I receive fioin the Chairman. I trust, 
however, that w e shall not again be told that we must w-ait till further advices 
are received fiom India. We have already been waiting for them for two 
years ; and we may wait for them for two nu.re, if we allow ourselves to be 
)ut off liy such excines, siiue it is ijuite evident that Lord Ainherst will not 
)e anxious to semi us aoy iiilonnalion, when he knows that the object- of 
our asking for it is to procure means whereby to obtain Ins recall. 

Mr. Randle Jackson, if we beard him correctly, stated that be did not 
want any Iresh infornuitiun from India. That which had already arrived, 
would, he had iin doubt, be quite sufficient to enable the Court to come to an 
adjudication on Lord Amherst's merits. 


deny . 
The 


(D) Tlioucdi I luiist say (he added) that the more I have Icariit of hi3 admhiia- 
t ration the hlglici' he has tiseu ia my esteem. 
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A Proprietor, whose name we could not learn, wished to put a question 
to the Chairman, iu order that there might be no doubt as to the nature of the 
papers mentioned in the amendment. What despatches were meant by the 
words of the amendment ? Those words were, all despatches from the Go- 
vernor-General of India, respecting the commencement and conduct of the 
Burmese war, which were not of a secret nature. Did this meau all such 
despatches as were not in the secret departhient, or all such despatches as 
the liirectors thought ought not to be published ? As the matter was doubt- 
ful, he would be obliged to the learned mover of the amendment t ) say what 
he meant by it. ’ It might save much future trouble to the Court. 

Mr. Randle Jackson. — I said nothing about papers in the secret depart- 
ment ; I spoke about such papers as Avere not of a secret nature. Many of 
the papers in the secret department are not of a secret nature, and many papers 
of a secret nature are nut in the secret department. It is evident, that in the 
lapse of time many papers, which on their arrival belonged to the secret de- 
partment, might be communicated to the world without any injury to the 
public service. If there he anj^uch papers, relating to the Burmese war, in 
the secret deparment, I embrace them in iny amendment ; but, I am sure 
that no man will expect that I should call upon the Directors to publish that, 
which, if not kept secret, Avould prove detrimental to our interests in India. 
I have such confidence in tlie Court ol Directors, that I leave it to them to 
decide what papers they will lay before us, and what papers they will not. It 
Avould be unworthy of the liigh cliaracter of the gcnilemen who sit behind 
the bar, to suppose that they would take advantage of an equivoque to with- 
draw from the consideration of the Proprietors, any papers winch ought tube, 
and could be submitted to them without any injury to the public service. 

The Chairman.— -I hog leave toofter a few words to the Court upon this 
question, before it goes to a vote. I must, however, ask a question of the 
bun. Proprietor, who seconded the original resolution, before I proceed any 
further. Did I understand you rightly, Sir, [atldressing Mr. D. Kinnaird] 
AvhenI understood you to say, that the Marquis of Hastings had achieVed more 
for us than our most successful General, notwilhstanding the notorious 
Avant of the co-operation of the Directors at home, and of his coadjutors 
abroad in India. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird intimated thatthc Chairman had understood him rightly. 

The Chairman.— -Then, Sir, silting in the place in Avhich I do, I cannot 
allow such an assertion to go to the world uncontradicted. I state that Lord 
Hastings never Avas Avithout the co-operati<m of the Court of Directors, I 
state tiiat he ahvays had their support ami their coufideuce till lately. Nor 
do I mean to say that he has now lost it, though it may have been endangered 
recently by the indiscretion of some of his friends. It Avould be injustice to 
all parties, to let it go forth to the Avorld, that the Marquis of Hastings had 
not, whilst jn India, the support and confidence of the Court of Directors, 
It would be acting unfairly to myself, to let sucli an assertion be made un- 
contradicled in my presence, especially as m the year 1820, Avhen I formerly 
filled this chair, 1 and iny lion, friend near me, Averethe humble instruments 
Avho recommended to this Court the propriety of settling (;0,C001. unon the 
Marquis of Hastings. We suoceedcAl in carrying that grant, and if that Avas 
not support and confidence, I am at a loss to kiM)w Avliat is. This is the first 
time I ever opened my lips on this point, and 1 trust that it will also be the 
last. AVith respect to the original question now before the Court, 1 haA'e 
sincerely to lament, that it has been brought forAvard at all. It has been 
treated, asl think, Avith a degree of levity aaIhc^U befits its iinjiorfaiicc; andhas 
been avowedly founded on the private communications of persons in India, to 
which, as l.knoAV the spirit Avhich sometimes pervailes Indian society, from 
having been myself in India, 1 do not give the same implicit confidence that 
others do. I am not much of an orator, but this 1 Avill say, with the most 
perfect conviction of its truth, that such a mode of proceeding as you 
are now recommended to adopt, never can support your Government 
in India. It is unfair and illiberal to try so distinguished -an olflcer 
as your Governor-General oa the private letters of interested, and, per- 

Oriental Herald^ VqL 8. P 
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hap*, disappointed individuals. Whilst he is in India, you ought to 
aupport hirn, and should leave the superintendence of his conduct to the 
Court of Directors, You ought either to have couBdence in tho mem- 
bers of that Court, or remove such of them as you think have forfeited It. 
Tell me that 1 have not your confidence, and though I have served you now 
five-and-thirty years to the best of my abilities, 1 will instantly resign the 
power with which you have entrusted me. You ought not to complain that 
this war has not been brought to the speedy conclusion which you have anti- 
cipated. Most of your wars in India, though they have terminated gloriously, 
have commenced unsuccessfully, and that this war has been attended, in its 
outset, with unforeseen obstacles, ought not to surprise any of you, who recol- 
lect that it is a new, and, if I may use the expression, a foreign war to India. 

I think, therefore, that there is not snflicient ground for the motion of the 
hon. Metnhcr fur Aberdeen; and 1 must say, that though I receive, as I am 
bound to do, all motions with respect which come from the Court of Proprie- 
tors, I am most iinfeignedly sorry that this motion has been made at all. , 
With regard to the amendment, 1 cannot help agreeing with the hon. and 
learned Proprietor who jiroposed it, that the Court oughPiiot to judge without 
seeing the papers for which he calls. Hut then I have to inform you that those 
papers are not at present within the power of the Court of Directors to grant, 

I and two or three others appointed by the legislature are acquainted with the 
whole of their contents ; hut they are not witliiii the reach of the Directors at 
large. Under these circumsfanees, and lor the reasons v\liich 1 have stated, 

I would humbly recommend that both the origimil resolution and the amend- 
pient should be withdrawn by the hon. Proprietors who respectively pixiposed 
them. 

Mr. Hume replied. The defence which the Chairman had volunteered for 
TiOrd Amherst w as most puerile ami injudicious. The Burmese war, forsooth, 
was not to he deemed a dangerous war, because it was new and foreign to 
India. If this statement of their Cliairmaii was correct, it contained u epn- 
demnation of Lord Amherst more 'e\ere llian any which he had ventured to 
express, and formed a suificieut reason why we should diatrust Lord Amherst, 
since it was a confession tliat he had sent his forces into a country of which 
he knew nothing, without e^en making a coinmunicalion, on thepropriety of 
doing so, to the Coimnander-in-Chicf. Ho would much rather found his 
proceedings against Lord Amherstupon public documents than upon private 
information j but in the absence of public documents, he was obliged to resort 
to private information. He pointed out the inconsistency of Mr. Handle 
Jackson's present with his former conduct, and observed that his learned 
Friend had concurred in .sending out the Marquis of Cornwallis to remove the 
Marquis of Wellesley, without waiting for the arrival of the very same public 
documents which he now so clamorously called for. 7/ any assurance were 
given him that Lord Amherst had the vonjidence of the Court of Directo-rsy lie 
would withdraw liis motion ; hut without a pledge was given from behind flic 
bar, that the corres|)ondence between the authorities in India and England 
should speedily be submitted to the Proprietors, he must allow it to stand. 
[Hear,) 

The original motion was then put from the Chair, wlien only eight hands 
were held up in support of it. It was accordingly negatived. 

The Chairman was then proceeding to put the ameiidmeut of Mr. Randle 
Jackson, when 

Sir C. Foru PS remarked that none of the candidates for the Directorship 
bad voted on the last motion. 

A Gentleman, whose name we did not know, immediately answered, “ 1 

voted." 

Sir C. Forpes. — After what has fallen from the hon. Chairman, I cannot 
presume to doubt any further the incorrectness of the report which 1 men- 
tioned about the Duke of Buckingham. But may I he permitted to ask, 
whether the Directors have not one and all been canvassed^ by the friends ot 
th« Puke of Duckipghatn, on bis behalf ? ' 
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The Chairman. have not the leafjt hesitation in sayinjf that / have not 
been canvassed by any person on behalf of the Duke of Uuckinghain. 

Another D irkctor replied that ke had not; and a reply was on the lips of 
two or three more gentlemen behind the Bar, when it was stopped by 

The Chairman, who observed that, as he had answered for their executive, 
it was unnecessary for any one else to answer ; besides, it was highly incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the Directors, that they should be thus personally 
catechised by any private Proprietor. 

Colonel Astrl .— 1 beg to address a few words to the Court, in explanation 
of the reasons wby I think the production of the papers called for by this 
amendment is inexpedient. I hold that the Court of Directors is the compe- 
tent authority to decide wliat papers oui;lit and what jiafiers oii^bt not to Im^ 
submitted to the Court of Proprietors. Am> demand of that Court 1 am bound, 
of course, to receive and resj>ect ; Init before I obey it, 1 must be couMticed 
ol their right to make, and of the expediency to grant It. As to the expedi- 
ency of granting the pajiers now asked for, 1 repeat tliat I cannot discover it; 
none has been 5-tated even by Uie otlier side; and therefore, for that reason 
alone, 1 should object to the amendment. As to the ri"ht of the Court of 
I'roprielors to make the grunt, 1 trust that e\en if they posse>^, they will not 
press it, but will have coulidenee snlhtieut in iisto Iielieve that we will do our 
duty, without the instigation of those gcnilenicn who amuse themselves by 
perpetually calling upon us to do that which we are willing to do without 
them, 

Mr. lIuMR. — I cannot allow this ameiidinent to go 1o the \ole witliout say- 
ing that 1 loo have heard the report to which my lion, Fuend on the other side 
ol the (Jourt (Sir C, Forbcs) has alluded. 1 heard that a successor to Lord 
Amherst was to be appointed, and that the only reason why the appointment 
had not been publicly aiiiiouiietd was, th it tin* memheis of (Government eoulJ 
not agree among themseh es on whom that appointment should f.ill. With 
regard to this anieiidnieiit, I see clearly that, if it be negatived, the (piestion 
of lurther information liopele-.s, and India must rcteiie protection from 
borne other quarter than fiom tlii^ Court. 

The amendment was tlien put liom the Chair. Only six hands were held 
tip in Its lavour. It was eon'equeiiily negati\ed. 

A conveisation then took j>luee as to ihe adjournment ol the Court. It was 
uiiatiimolis.ly agreed that ii should he adjourned. 

Mr. Handle Jackson gave notice, that il some measures were not taken' 
by high authority, m the course ol the next Session ol Farliainent, tp put an 
eud to the sacrifice of suttee, or the assassmaiion of widows in India by 
lire, he should certainly make some proposition m that (’oiiit regarding it. 

.Sir John J)oi le said, that he must postpone to a future day the notice of 
motion, tyliieh he had given respecliug the Oude Faper.s, in consequence of 
the illness of a Director w ho was jiersonally concerned in them. 

Du the motion of Mr. U. Jackson, the C ourt was adjourned to the 18tli of 
January. 

Mr. iluME wished to know wliethcr the Court would take into considcratiuit 
upon that day the two reijuisitions to which his name was attached, without 
his giving them afresh to the Directors. 

The (hiAiHMAN rqdied — “ ('eitaiuly, the next Court day is but a continu- 
ance of the present. Any business which might have been hi ought on to-day 
may be brought on then." 

Mr. IX Kinnairi) wished to have it distinctly understood, whether the ad- 
vertising of the questions proposed by two Bjjoprietors was to be left entir«iy 
to the discretion of the CiJurt of Directors. 

The Chairman replied, tliat ho thought that it would be better if the matter 
were £0 left, 1 If a notice for calling a Court on any particular question were 
signed by nine Propiietors, it must in that lase be advertised, 

Mr. Hums said, that if the Court would not undertake to advertise ihe 
subjeets whicbi were to come before it at its next meeting, he would give them 
iu a requisition sigued by nine persons calling on them to do 8o» The man* 
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ner iii which the Directors usually exercised their discretion made him 
anxious to leave nothiu^ to it. 

Sir JfoiiN Doyle wished to know, whether the questions alrea,dy adver- 
tised would come under discussion at the next meeting of the Court, be- 
cause, if they did, the motion which he intended to submit on the Oude 
l^apers could not possibly come on, unless gentlemen made much shorter 
speeches than they were accustomed to. 

The Deputy Chairman, in reply to Sir John Doyle’s question, said, that the 
order of business would depend upon the course pursued by the gentlemen 
who had Just handed up the requisition. If the Court were made special for 
a motion signed by nine Proprietors, it could not regularly be considered as 
an adjournment of the present quarterly Court; but if the present Court 
were adjourned to the IBth of January, all parties would stand in the same 
situation in which they were placed to day. As to the advertising the ques- 
tions to be brought under consideration, he was of opinion, that it might be 
safely left to the discretion of the Court of Directors, in order that it might 
have an opportunity of preventing publicity from being given to any matter 
which they considered of dangerous tendency. 

Mr. Hume, in order to take the discretion out of the hands of the Direc- 
tors, tendered the requisition of which he had before spoken. 

Mr. Randle Jackson concurred in the law which had been laid down by 
the Deputy Chairman, at the same time he thought that it would be ad- 
visable that the subject of their discussions should be advertised in the usual 
way, 

A desultory conversation arose uj>on this point, which was terminated 
by Mr. Hume’s withdrawing his re(|uisition, upon an understanding that the 
subjects for their discussion should be advertised as formerly, ^ 

The Court then broke up at half past six o’clock. 


, CIVIL AND MILITARV INTELLIGENCE. 

CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 

BENGAL. 

Porf May 27. Lieut J. Frederick, 67th N.I.tobe Assistant to 

the Residentof Lucknow.— July 5. Major Hyatt, Assist. Sec. to Government. 

BOMBAY. 

Junior Merchants— Messrs. Taylor, Wathen, Lumsden, Kentish, Bojd, 
Greenhill, Gardner, Williams, and Bouchier — to be Senior Merchants, from 
9th May 1825. ' ^ 

Factors — Messrs. Oakes, Little, Reid, Gibernc, Torin, Forbes, R, Mills, 
and E. B. Mills — to be Junior Merchants, from 2d April. 

Writers — Messrs. Blane, Holland, Arlmlhnot, Dent, Jackson, Bell, Elphin- 
stone. Warden, Houlton, Raveiishaw, Farquharson, Willes, Hornby, Pringle, 
Montg^erie, and Charuill— to be Factors, from 7th June 1825. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 

BENGAL. 

, MILITARY APPOINT MENfS. 

Head QuarteiSy Calcutta. 21. Ensigns Lamb and Taylor, to do 
di^ with 1st European regt. at Ghazeepore ; Ensigns Hicks and Frederick, 
with the 67th regt. at Dinapore ; Ensigns Andrews, King, ahd F. Seaton, 
with the 2d Eur. regt. at ditto; Ensigns A. Mackenzie, G, Timins, and 
J. Macleod, with the 16th N. 1. at Barrackjwre ; Ensigns Woods and Hill 
with the filst N.l, at ditto; Eiis. Leacock, with the 30th N.I. atMidnapore. 
—'22. Lieut. Moule, 23d N. 1. to act as Adjutant to the Ist extra regt., tempo- 
rary arrangement; Lieut. Lawrence, to act as Interp. and Qurarterm. to the 
22d L.Cav. during the absence of Lieut. Wheler on duty ; Ens. Nelsoq, to act 
M Adjut. to the companies of the 1st L* L left at Arracan ; Lieut. Delamaine, 
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N. I. to act as Station Major of Brigade at Cawiipore, temp, arr.; Lieut ■ 
Paul, ^ act as Adjut. to the regt. v. Delamaiiie.— 24. (Japt.Denby, 20th N.I. 
to officiate as Interp. to H. M.’s 3Ist regt. and to proceed to Berhainpore; Mr. 
K. Keniball, Ass. Com. of Ord,, transferred to the Invalid Estab. at hia own 
request; Lieut, and Adj. W. Town, to be Station Postmaster at Rangoon, and 
to draw an allowance of 100 rupees per mensem for the duty in question.— 
r 6th N. I. apf)ointed a Member of the Arsenal Committee, 

till further orders.-27. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. Jones to be Adjut. to the left 
wing J>f the •'ith regt. ; Lieut. Speus n|)poiuted Adjut. to the 7th extra reo-t. • 
Lt. J. 1 . Croft, 34th N. I. to be Adj. v. Cowley, removed to the 3.')th regt. ;'*Ltl 
K. Angelo to be Interp. and Quaitenn. vice Marshall, rein, to the 35th regt. • 
Lieut. C.W. Cowley, .3.5th N. 1. to be Adjut. v. Croft, rem. to the 34th regt. ’ 
Lieut, J. R. 1 roup, 36th N. 1. to be Adjut. v. Barstow, rem. to the 37th regt.* 
Lieut. J. A. Barstow, .37th N.I. to be A<ljut. v. Lloyd, rem. to the 3Gth regt. - 
Lieut. (’. R. Bellew to be Interp. and Quartern!, v. 'rroup, rem. to the 3Gth 
regt.; Ens. R. Nelson, 5Gth N. 1. to be Ailjut. to the 1st Light Infantry batt. 
v. Steele, prom.; Lieut. J. 'rbompsou, of the Sappers and Miners, to be Adj * 
('apt. J. Wilkie, of the Pioneers, 8th N.I. to be Commandant, v. Swinton - 
Local Lieut. J.M. lurubiill, 8th Local Horse, to be Adjut. v. C’oinyn, who 
resigns. 

Major-Gen. Dalzell, commanding the Presidency Division, will be pleased 
to inspect the coniniissioncd and non •commissioned officers and men of the 
late Bencoolen Local batt,, who ha\e availed themselves of the option given 
to return to Bengal, and who have volunteered their services, in their actual 
ranks, to any of the general service corps ou this establishment ; and will 
allow such ol them as he deems fit for that branch of the service, to select the 
regiments which they may wish to join. 

July 1. Lieut. J. Heaver, IGth regt. N.I. is transferred, at his own request, 
to the Invalid Establishment; Capt. W. Buyley, 31th N.I. is transferred to 
the Pension Establishmcut. 

(JENEFIAI. ORDER, 

Head Quarters i Calcutta^ June 22. — With the sanction of Government, a 
troop of European Horse Artillery, to be denominated the 8th troop, is to be 
formed immediately at Cawnpore. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

GENERAL ORDERS OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

}^ort June 21th, 1825. — With a view to place the Artillery, as far 

as Is practicable at present, on the establishment prescribed by the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, as published to the Army in General Orders of the GtU 
May 1824^he Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct, that the fol- 
lowing arrangements shall have effect from the 1st proximo : 

The Horse Artillery will be formed into three Brigade.s, as follows : ' 

\st Jh'ignde, Head Oaartersy Cawnpore. — 1st troop, the present 1st troop 
(European) now at Rangoon ; 2d troop, the 8th or newly formed troop (Eu- 
ropean) now at Cawnpore ; 3(1 troop, (European) to be raised hereafter; 4th 
troop, (Native) the 4th troop now at Neemuch. 

2rf Bng.y Meerut, Ist troop, the present 2d troop, (European) now at Mee- 
rut; 2(1 tro()p, the present 7th tiooj) (Euro])ean), half at Meerut and half at 
Rangoon; 3d troop (European), to be raised hereafter, (European); 4th 
troop, the present 5th (Native) troop. 

^d Brig. f Meerut. 1st troop, the present ,3d troop (European), at Meerut; 

2(1 and 3d troops to lie raKed heijeafter, (European) ; 4th troop, the present 
6th (Native) troop, at Meerut. 

The Europ(jan Foot Artillery is to be formed into five battalions, as follaws : 
Battaliojp^ Head (Quarters y Jgra. — 1st company, the present Isteomp. 

1st batt. at Nusserabad; 2d ditto, 2d ditto, 1st ditto, at Agra; 3d ditto, 8tli 
ditto, 1st ditto, at Agra ; 4th ditto, 2dditto, 3d ditto, at Kurnaul. 

Ifit comp, the present ist equip. 2d batt.; and 2<t 
ditto, 5th ditto, 2d ditto, at Dum-Dum ; 3d ditto, Gth ditto, 2d ditto : and 4th 
ditto, 7th ditto, 2d ditto, at Arracau, 
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3d Bali. t Cawnpore. — 1st comp, the present l^tcomp. 3tl batt. ; and 2d 
ditto, 5th ditto, 3(1 ditto, at Cawnpore ; 3d ditto, 6th ditto, 1st ditto, at Sau- 
gor j 4th ditto, 7th ditto, 1st ditto, at Cawnjwre. 

4th Batt.f Benares.— \^t comp, the present 3d comp. 1st batt. atpinapore ; 
2d ditto, 5th ditto, 1st ditto, at Allahaliad ; 3d ditto, 3d ditto, 3d ditto, at Be- 
oiares ; 4th ditto, 4th ditto, 1st ditto, at Dum-dum. 

^th liatl.y Dum-Dim. — 1st comp, the present 4th comp, 3d batt.; and 2d 
ditto, 6th ditto, 3d ditto, at Dum-Dum; 3d ditto, 7lh ditto, 3d ditto; and 
4th ditto, 8th ditto, .3d ditto, in Ava. 

The 2d, 3d, 4th and 8th companies of the present 2d batt. of Artillery are 
t() be reduced, and the non-commissioned oiVicers and privates transferred 
to complete the romaining twenty companies, under instructions which will be 
issued by the ('ommander-in-Chief. 

The term brig;ade is to be adopted in the Horse Artillery for each division 
of four troops, and the term battalion is to be continued in the Foot Artillery 
for each division of four European companies, 

NEW REGIMENTS OF INFANTRY. 

Cr.NRRAL ORDERS OF THE COMMANDER- IN-CHIEF. 

Calcutta, July 1, 1825.— The Right boo. the Governor-General in Council, 
in jiursuance of the orders of Government, under date the 13th May, directing 
twelve extra regiments of Native Infantry to be added to the establishment, 
.six of which are to be completely oliicered, is pleased to make the following 
Promotions, Transfers, and Postings of European officers, The Proniotions 
now made to take place from the I3th May 182.5. ^ 

/n/an^Fy.— 'Senior Lieut.-Cols. C.8. Fagan, ^V.S. Heathcote, T, Deferough- 
ton, M.Boyd, J. M‘ limes, and A. Campbell (dccca.sed), to be Lieut.*Co!onels 
Goinmandant, for the augmentation ; Sen. Major J. Delamain, A, Stoneham, 
B. Roope, P. IwC Fevre, J. Simpson, ,1. Hiyant, C.W. Hamilton, T. Murray, 
P, .Starling, E. F. Waters, J. Nesbitt, and N.Buck(', tobe Lieut.-Cols. 

l.v/ Kurop. Jirgt. ( apt. A. Brown to be Major; Brevet-Capt, and Lieut. D. 
Ruddell to be Capt. of a company; and Ens. H. Candy to be Lieut,; in suc- 
cession to Bryant, promoted. — Lieut. W. Davison to be Capt. of a company, 
and Ens. A. Grant to be Lieut., vice Smith, removed to the 6th extra regt.— 
Ens. G. Miller is removed, as Senior Ensign to the 5th extra regiment, 

2d EuT»p. Hc$t, Ens, A. Stewart tobe Lieut., vice Harvey, removed to the 
5th extra regt. 

Lv( Regt. N. I. Ens. II. P. Burn to be Lieut., vice Bunyon, removed to the 
6th extra regt. 

' 2d Regt, IV. 1. Capt. G. Engleheart to be Major; Brevet-Cant, JMd Lieut. 
J. J. Tillotson to be Capt. of a comjiany ; and Ens. A. Bogle to ne Oeutennnt, 
vice Simmons, removed to the 2d extra regt. — Ensigns R. Woodward and F. 
Harris to be Lieuts,, vice Hickman and Oliver, removed to the 2d and 5tli 
extra regts. respectively. 

3d N. 1. Lieut. T. E. Soady to be Capt. of a company, and Ens. W. 
Little to be Lieut., vice Bayidun, removed to the 3d extra regt. 

4th Regt, N. /. Ensigns G. Salter and H. Wilson to be Lieuts., vice Hick- 
man and Macdonald, removed to the Ut extra regt, 

Regt. N. 1. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. S. Swaine to be Capt. of a company, 
and Ens. E. R. Spilsbuiy to be Lieut., vice Jeremie, removed to the 3d extra 
regt.— Elis. W. Thursby to be Lieut., vice Spens, rem. to the 6th extra regt. 

ath Regt. N. I’ Capt. T. Taylor to be Major; ,Brevet-Ca^. and Lieut. 
J. Drupimond tobe Capt. of a company; and Ens. (L B. Thomas to be 
Lieut,, vice Nesbitt, promoted. — Ensigns C. G. Ross and R. Wyllie to be 
Lieuts., vice Fanjuharson and Maegeorge, removed to the 6^1; a^4 34 extra 
regts. respectively. 

1th Regt. N.L Brevet-Capt, and Lieut. Griffiths Holmes tobe Capt. of a 
company, and Ens. W, H. R. Boland to be Lieut., vice Bradby, removed to 
the 4tb extra regt.— Ens. J, Ivesonto be Lieut., vice M‘Causland, removed to 
the 2d extra regt. 

Bth Regt. N.I, Capt, H, D. Showers tobe Major, for the augmentation, 
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atid removed to the Ith extra reg-t. — Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Hall to t^e' 
C'apt. of a company, and Ens. J. V. F.irquhurson to be Lieut., vice Showers, 
j)romoted and removed to the 4th extra regt. 

Olh Jit'gt. IV. 1. lirevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Manson to be Capt. of a comp., 
for the augmentation, and reniovcS to llie 4th extra regt.— Ens.G.B.Mlchell 
to be Lieut., vice ISfanson, promoted and removed to the 1th extra regt. 

lOffi N. 1. Ens. F. VV. Hardwick to be Lieut., vice Carter, removed 
to the 6th extra regt — Ens. K. M. Hunter to be Lieut, for the augmentation, 
and removed as 10th Lieut, to the 5lh extra regt. 

\Uh Jiegt. IV. I. Capt. R. Bi addon to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
H. Hepburn to l)C Captain ol a lompany ; Ens C. H. Thouias to be Lieut, v. 
Lloyd, removed to the .'id cxira regt. — Ihib. T. F. Blois to be Lieut., v. Patch,' 
removed to the .5th extra ft-gt,— Ens. H. Foquett is removed as Senior Ensign 
to the 4th extra regt. 

I2th Re^t. N. /. Fhisigns A. Barclay anti H. Kirkc to be Lieuts., v. Wright 
and Gordon, removed to the llh extra regt. 

l.'l/Zt Regt. N. 1. Capt. C. Frye to he Major ; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. S. L, 
Thornton to be Capt. of a company; and Fins. J. Craigie to he Lieut., vice 
Hamiltou, })romoted. — Brevet-(iapt. and Lieut. A. Davidson to be Capt. of 
company} and Ens. R. M‘Murdo to be Ideut., vice Munro, removed to the 
nth extra regt. — Ens. VV. J, Cade to be Lieut., vice Beatsou, removed to the 
4th extra regt. 

14/A Regt. N.I. Ens. F. Gresicy to be Lieut., vice Worsley, removed to the 
Cth extra regt. — Fins. J. Robertson is rem. as 2d Finsign to the 3d extra regt. 

L5/A Regt. N.I. Ensigns J. V. F’orhes and G. Abbott to be Lieutenants, v, 
Sim and'M'Nair, rem. lo the 1st and 5th extra regts. respectively. 

16/A Regt, N. L Ens. Fi. R. Malnwaring to be Lieut., vice Bolsragon, rent, 
to the 4th extra regt, 

\7th Regt. N.I. Ens. J. H. Wakefield to be Lieut., vice Mackenzie, retti,’ 
to tlic ()th extra regt, 

IH/A Regt. N, I, Ens. J, C.C. Gray to lie Lieut , vice Betts, removed to thi 
21st extra regt. 

1!)/A Regt. N. I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. (L Maver to be Capt. of a comp. ; 
and Fins. J. Stephen to be Lieut., vice Williamson, rein, to tb? 1st extrtf 
— Ens. G. W, A. Nares lo be Lieut, for the augmentation, and removed as 
KJth Lieut, to the 6tb extra regt. 

20/A 7/e"/. N. /. Fins. H. Jackson Ximenes to be Lieut., vice Stewflrt, rem, 
to the 4th extra regt.— Fins. W. J. Rind is removed as Senior Ensign to the 
3d extra regt. 

21.vr Regt. N.I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. W. Simonds to be Capt. of a com*- 
pany ; afed Fins. T. H. G. Besant to be Lieut., vice Ciraham, removed to the 
4th extra regt. ' 

22(1 Regt. N.I. Capt. J. Duncan to he Major, for the augmentation, and 
rem, to the 6th extra regt. — Brevet-Capt. ami Lieut. R. (ihalmers to be Capt. 
of a company ; and Fins. N.S. Nesbitt to be Lieut., vice Duncan, prom, and 
rem. to the 6th extra regt.— Ens. G. Halhed to be Lieut., vice Mostyn, rem. 
to the 5th extra regt. 

2M Regi. N.I. Ens. H. Becher to be Lieut., vice Flail, removed to the 2d 
extra regt. 

2AthRegt. N.I. Fins. A.Twecdale to be Lieut, for the augmentation, and 
removed to the 4th extra regt. 

25/A Regt. N. I. Ens. J. A. Wood to be Lieut., vice Kennedy, removed to 
the 6th extra regt. 

26/A Regi. N. I, Ens, H. Johnson to be Lieut., vice Robertson, removed to 
tb6 3d extra regt. 

27/A Regti N.I, Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. A. Gerrard, to be Capt. of a com- 
pany ; Fins, I^. Hopkins to be Lieut., vice Murray, rem. to the 5th extra regt. 

28/A 2i^gt. N. I. Capt. W. Hyatt (deceased), to be Major ; Brevet-Capt, ami 
Lieut. J. T. Lowis to be Capt. of a company ; and Ens. R, Smith to be Lieut, 
vice Simpson, prom. — Brevef-Capt. and Lieut. T. W. Incell to be Capt. of a 
company ; and Ens. W. Murray to be Lieut., vice Armstrong, rem. to the 5th 
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extra regti^EnsijnE.T. Tierney .to bt Lieut., v. May, removed to the 4tU 
extra regt. 

21WA Megt. N, L Lieut. C. H. Marley to be Capt. of a company ; and Ensign 
A, Park to he Lieut., vice Foster, rein, to the 4th extra regt. 

30/fc Regtf N. /. firevet-Capt. and Lieutf W. H. Whinfield to be Capt. Of a 
company ; and Eus. A. Jackson to beLieut., vice Crichton, removed to the 
1st extra regt. 

32dRegt. N.L Capt. J. W. Loder to be Major; Lieut. W. F. Steer to be 
Capt. of a company ; and Ens. J. S. Davies to be Lieut., vice Starling, prom. — 
Lieut. J. Campbell is removed to the 4th extra regt. 

33d Regt. N, /. Eus. J, D. Nash to be Lieut, in succession to Bolton, rem. 
to the 2d extra regt. 

34/A Regt. N. /. Capt. M.C. Webber to be Major ; Lieut. P. W. Grant to be 
Capt. of a company ; and Kus.C. B. Leicester to be Lieut., vice Waters, pro- 
moted.— Ens. W. Alston is rem. as 2d Ensign to the 3d extra regt. 

36th Regt. N. I. Capt. W. Gage to he Major ; Brevet-Capt, and Lieutenant 
S.P. C. Humfrays to be Capt. of a company; and Ens. F. G. Nicoiay to be 
Lieut., vice Le Fevre, prom. — Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. G. Chapman to be 
Capt. of a company, in succession to Salmon, rem. to the 4th extra regt.— 
Lieut. A. C, Scott is rem. to the 2d extra regt. 

37thR€gt. N, 1. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. W. Prideaux to be Capt. of a 
company ; and Ens.G. E. Westmacottto be Lieut., vice Buckley, rem. to the 
2d extra regt. — Ens. A. Spottiswood- to be Lieut., vice Balderstun, removed to. 
the 4th extra regt. 

3SthRegt. N.I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. S. M. Horsburgh to be Capt. of a 
company; and Ens. W. J. B. Kuyvett to be Lieut., vice Aubert, rem. to the 
2d ext. re^. — Eus. T. H. Scott to be Lieut., v. Brown, rem. to the Ist e»t. regt. 

39th Regt. N.I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J.J. Casement, to be Capt. of a 
company; and Ens, W. E. Hay, to be Lieut, vice Cowslade, rem. to the 2d 
extra regt.— Ens. W. Hislop to be Lieut, in succession to Garrett, rem. to the 
ht extra regt. 

40<A Regt. N. T. Capt.C.R. Skardon to be Major ; Lieut. II, D. Coxe to be 
Capt. of a company ; and Ens. G. M. Pilgrim tube Lieut, vice Murray, prom. 
—Ens. H.C. VVilbou to be Lieut, vice Cooper, rem. to the 3d extra regt. 

4Ut Regt. N, J. Ensign H. Alpe to be Lieut, in succession to Wiiitle, rem, 
to the 3d extr^ regt. 

A2dRegt, N. L Ensign R. E. Blackburn (deceased), tJ be LieuL, in sue, 
to Stewart, removed to the 1st extra regt. 

A3d Regt. N. /. Ensign T. Dixon to be Lieut, in sue. to Home, removed to 
^he 2d extra regt. 

A\th Regt. N. /. Ensign J. M. Fannvorth to be Lieut., in sue, to Sinclair, 
removed to the 2d extra regt. 

Abth Regt N. L Lieut, h. M. Wade to be Capt, of a company, and Ensign 
H.T. Wilder to be Lieut., vice Stirling, rem. to the Gth extra regt. 

• A6th Regt, N. /. Brevet-Capt and Lieut. W. B, Girdlestone to be Capt. of 
a company ; and Ensign C. H. Whitlield to be Lieut, vice Brandon, rem. to 
the 1st extra regt. 

r 48^A Regt. N. 1. Capt. J. Craigie to be Major ; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
W, Sage to be Capt. of a company ; and Ensign G Byron to be Lieut, vice 
Hcatl^cote, rem. to the 1st extra regt. — Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Bedford to 
be Capt of a company; and Ens. E.C. Maepherson to be Lieut, v, Johnston, 
rem. to the Gth extra regt.—Ensign A. Mackenzie to be Lieut, in succession 
to Charlton, removed to the Gth extra regt. 

4!9th Regt. N. /. Ensign R. F. Maevite to be Lieut., in suc jto White, rem. 
to Gth extra regt— Ensign J. L. Murray is removed as 2d Ensign to the 1st 
extra regt , 

50<A Regt. N. t. Ensign Keith Young to be Lieut., in auccessiem^ Thomas, 
removed to the Gth extra regt. " , 

5D4 Regt, N. I, Brevet- Capt. and Lieut. J, Price to be Capt. of a company, 
for the augmentation, and rem. to the 5th extra regt— Ensigns C. Basdey 
and C. Cheape to be Lieutenants, in sue, to Price and Pollard, rem. to the 
5th and Ist extra regts. respectively. 
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h2d Regt, N. /. Ensign J. W. H. Ja!t)ncson lobe Lieu|;., in sue. to Menteath, 
removed lo the 1st extra regt. 

53d Regt. N. /. Eus. J. Beresford to be Lieut, vice Mercer, removed to 
the 2d extra regiment. 

bAth Regt. N. 1. Ens. H. Vetch. to be Lieut., vice Stewart, , removed to 
the 3d extra regt. — Ens. R. Hill is removed as Ist Ens. to the 2d extra regt. 

55//i Regt. N. I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. H. Simmonds to be Capt. of a 
company, and Ens. E. Meade to be Lieut., vice Hume, removed to the 5th 
extra regt. — Ens. J. Fulton to be Lieut., in succession to .Stapleton, removed 
to the 5th extra regt. 

btitk Regt. N. 1. Brev.-Capt. and Lieut. O. Phillii>s to be Capt. of a com- 
pany, and Eus. R. Nelson to be Lieut , vice Young, rein, to the 2d ext. regt. 
—Ens. F. E. Smith is remove*! as 1st Kns. to the 1st extra regt. 

b7th Regt. N. I. Ens. L. Hone to be Lieut, in succession to Marshall, 
removed to the .'id extra regt. 

b%tk Regt. N. I, Ens. J. C. Lumsilaine and II. Hunter to be Lieuts., in 
succession to Williams and Cuinberlcge, removed to the 2d and 5th extra 
regts. respectively. 

b\)th Regt. N. I. Ens. E. Kelly to be Lieut, in succession to Kinlocb, re- 
moved to the 3d extra regt. 

60<A Regt. N. 1. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Gouldhawke to be Capt. of a 
company, and Ens. W. Rid*leil to be Lieut., vice Norton, removed to the 
1st extra regt. 

filjsi Regt. N.I. Brevet-Capt, and Lieut. B. Maltbv, to be Capt. of a com- 
pany, and Ensign P, P.'rurner to be Lieut., vice Wotherspoon, removed to the 
2d extra regt. — Brevet Capt. and Lieut. J.ll. Stock to be Capt. of a company 
and remov^ to the fith extra regt. — Ensign H.C. Talbot to be Lieut., iu suc- 
cession to Stock, promoted and removed to thedth extra regt. 

6*2rf Regt. N. [. Capt. E. B. Higgins to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
B. Ashe to be Capt. of a company ; and Ensign H, Beaty to be Lieut., vice 
Roope, promoted. — Ensign W.T. .lolinson to be Lieut., in successiou to Mar- 
ihall, removed to the 3d extra regt. 

63d Regt. N. I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J, B. Smith to be Capt. of a com- 
pany; and Ensign W, F. Grant to be Lieut., vice Anderson removed to the 
^kl extra regt. — Ensign J. H. Blansliard to be Lieut, in succession to Wrough- 
tou, removed to the 1st extra regt. 

64/A Regt. N. 1. Capt. Irwin Maling to lx* Major ; Brev.-Capt. and Lieut. 
W. Jover to be Capt. of a company; and Ensign F. Knyvett^o be Lieut., 
vice Burke, promoted — Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. F. Mackenzie tube Capt. of 
a company ; an^ Ensign C. B. Keiinet to be Lieut, vice Davies, removed to 
the 3d extra regt.— Eiisigu C. Prior to be Lieut., in succession to Pollock, re- 
moved to the 3d extra regt. 

65/A Regt. N. I. Capt. F. Walker to be Major ; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
G. J. B. Johnstone to be Capt. of a company; and Ens. D. Preston to be 
Lieut. V. Delamain, prom. — Brevet-Capt. aiul Lieut. W. Bacon to be Capt. of 
a company, and Ens. G. Urquhart to be Lieut, v. Lloyd, rem, to the 3d extra 
regt. — Eus. M‘Dowell Kerr to be Lieut, iu succ. to Roebuck, rem. to the 3d 
extra regt. 

66th Regt. N. /. Capt. W. Skene to be Major for the augmentation, and 
rein, to the .5th extra regt. — Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Grant to be Ccqpt. of a 
company, and Ens. W. Souter tube Lieut, v. Skene, prom. and rem. to the 
5th extra regt — Ensign S. W. Brown tube Lieut, in succ. to K, D. White rem. 
to the 1st extra regt. 

67/A Regt, N. I. Capt. T. Baron to be Major ; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
A. M*Mahon lo be Capt. of a company ; and Ens. H. O. Frederick to be Lieut, 
v. Stonefaam, prom. — Brevet-Cupt. and Lieut. R. S. Phillipps to be Capt. of a 
compaii^'jjl^id Ens. J. W. Hicks to be Lieut, v. Qates, rem. to the Stn extra 
regt. — Eus. M. Iluish is rem. as senior Ens. to the 6th extra regt. 

68/A Regt. N. I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. 'J'hompsoii to he Capt. of a 
company, and Eus. C. S. Maling to be Lieut, v. Penny, rein, to the Ist extra 
regiment. 

6i)th Regt. N. I. 12ns. G. C. Armstrong and C. Boulton to be Lieuts., in 
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succession to Cumberhege and Sage, removed to the Gth and 4 th extra regts. 
respectively. 

FORiMATIONS OF TIIK NEW RROIlMENTS OF NAIIVR INFANTRY. 

1st Hegt. N. I. Maj. G. J). Healheote from the 48th regt. ; Capt. G. Wil- 
liamson, from the 19th do.; Capt. 1). Oichton, from the .^Olh do. ; Capt, 
H. Norton, from the fJOth do.; C'a])t. J. Brandon, from the dHth do.; ('apt. 
N. Penny, from the (58lh do. ; Gicnt. J. M. Sim, from the l.'ith ilo. ; Licnt. 
.1. P. Hickman, from the 4th do.; Lieut. W, Brown, from the 3Hth do,; 
Lieut. U. Wioughlon, from the (i.ld do. ; Lieut. R. 1). White, from the fJdth 
do. ; Lieut. R. Garrett, fiom the 39th do.; Ideut. .1, Ptdlard, from the filst 
do.; Lieut. R. Stewai t, from the l2ddo. ; Ideut. R. Macdonald, from the 
4th do.; Lieut. W. S. Menicatli, fiom the .^2d do. ; Lns. F. )C Smith, from 
the r)f)th do. ; Kiis. d. L. Murr.iy, from tlie 19th ditto. 

2(1 Extra Ue;xt. N. I. Maj. Fd Simons, from the 2d regt. ; Capts. J. Aubert, 
do. 38th do. ; F. Buckley, do. 37th do. ; G. Young, do. fiGth do. ; J. (Jowslade, 
do, 39th do. ; and J. C. Woihers))oon, do. (ilst do. ; Lieuts. T. Williams, do. 
.^8th do. ; G. W. J, Ilickinau, do. 2d «lo. ; <J. M. Home, do. 43d do. ; A. Mer- 
cer, do. Tidd do.; lion. P. C. Sinclair, do. 44th do. ; J. K. M'Cvausland, do. 
7th do. ; A. G. Scott, do. 3dth do. ; K. J. Betts, do. 18th do. ; T. W. Holton, 
do. 38th do. ; and W. L. Hall, do, 23d do. ; Kns. R. Hill, do. .')4th do. ; and 
-J. Robertson, do. 11th do, 

3r/ Extra Jiegt. M. J. Major W. Llo}d, from the 11th regt,; Capts. 
J. Anderson, do. f)3d do ; P. .leremie, do. 5th do ; G. W. A. Lloyd, do. H5th do ; 
d. Davies, do. 64tli do., and R. Bayldon, do. 3d do.; Lieuts, J. S. Marshall, 
do, 57th do.; E. Marshall, do. (.2d do.; M. C. Pollock, do. 61th do.; G. D. 
Roebuck, do. 65th do.; G. Kinloch, do, 59th do. ; E. Wintle, do. 4l8t do.; 
W. G. Cooper, do. 40th do. ; W. M'GeoTge, do. 6th do. ; B. Stewart, do. 54th 
do. ; and W. Fi. Robertson, do. 2()th do. Fhisigns W, J, Rind, do. 20th do., 
•and W. Alston, do. 31th do. 

4t/i Extra Regt. N. /. Major H. D. Sliowers, from the 8th regt. ; Cajits. 
W. B Salmon, do. 36th do. ; F-. I). Bradby, do. 7th do. ; J. Graham, do. 21st 
do. ; R. Forster, do. 29th do. ; and J. Manson, do. 9th do. Lieut.s. N. Stewart, 
do. 20th do ; A. Wright, do. 12th do; J. 1'. May, do. 28th do. ; A.D. Gordon, 
do. Pith do, ; R. W. Boatson, do l.Uh do. ; I (J. Sage, do. 69th do. ; D. Bal- 
derston, do. 37th do. ; J. Campbell, do. 32d do. ; (J.H. Boisragon, do. 16th do.; 
and A, 'Pwcedale, do. 2ltli do. ; Fhisign H. Foipiett, do. 11th do, 
hth Extra Regt. JV. /. Major W. Skene, from the 67th regt. Capts. 
W. A. Yates, •do. 67th do. ; R. Home, do. 55th do, ; R. Armstrong, do. 2Hth 
do. ; R. H. Murray, do. 27th do ; and J. Price, do. 5lst do, Lieuts. H. Car- 
ter, do lOlhdo. ; J. Oliver, do. 2d do.; 11, Patch, do. 1 Itk do. , J.S.Mos- 
tyii, 22d do.; Hon. W. Stapleton, do. 55th do, ; R, A. Cumberlege, do. 58th 
do.; R. M‘Nair, do. 15th do. ; F. Tiiomas, do. 50th do. ; G. D. Harvey, do. 2d 
E. R. ; and R. M. Hunter, do. lOih regt. ; Fhisign G. Mdler, ht E. R. 

Qth Extra Regt, of [, Major J. Duncan from the 22d regt.; Capts. 
C. C. Smith, do. 1st Fh R. ; W. Siirliug, do. 45th regt.; C. A. Munro, do. 
13th regt. ; J, .Johnstone, do. 48th do. ; and J. R. Stuck, do. 61st do ; 
Lieuts. A. F^arquharson, do. (ilh do.; J. Bunyon, do. 1st do. ; H. Mackenzie, 
do. 17th do,; A. Spens, do. 5th do.; J. Wliite, <lo. 49lth do ; N. J. Cuinher- 
lege, do. 69th do. ; A. Charlton, do. 48th do, ; II. N, Worsley, do. 14th do. ; 
W.D. Kennedy, do. 25th do,; and G, W. A. Nares, do 19th do. ; Ens. M. 
Huish, do, 67th do. 

N. B. By the augmentation of two regiments of Light Cavalry and six of 
Native Infantry to the establishment, the following oificers become entitled 
to the benefits of the Off- Reckoning Fund. 

Cavalry, Lieuts. Cids. Commandants .J. Nuthal and F. F'itzgerald. 

Infitntry. Lieuts. Cols. (Jommandunts T. Littlejohn, J. Shapland, W. Case- 
ment, M. White, W. Croxton, and J. R. Lumley. 

(Signed) WM. CASEMENT, Lieut Col. 

See. to Govt. Mily. Dept. 

By Order of His Excell, the Com, in Chief, 

W. L. WATSON, 

Adju Geul. of the Arihy. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Fort TFilliam. July 1, 182."). The Cov.-deii. in Council is pleased to make 
the following; adjustment of rank in the late 28tli regt. N. I. in eonsccuu'nce of 
tlic Hon. the Court of l^irectors havin{^ ordered Lieut and lirevet-Capt. Cotes 
to be struck off from the 2;hl June, 1820. — Lieut. H. W. Uellew to rank from 
the 1st Jan. 1821, v. Cotes struck off ; rank restricted U) the date of his ap- 
pointment to the regt. ; Lieut. P. Jw Fleming to rank from the (Ith May 1H21, 
V. Turner, deceased j Lieut. J. Dade, to rank from the .'jOth Jan. 1821, v. 
Hardy, promoted. 

COsriNUS. 

.Tune 2."). The undemicntiom'd HHg.idc Majors arc iiosted as follows : — 
C'aptains : Home to Cawnporc; D. 1). yXiiderson to JNIerut; Shuldham to 
Jlarrackpore ; and Hay to liimdlc( nnd — Capt. H. Roberts, and First Liculs. 
Mackay and Ewart, are posted to the new troop of Horse Artillery; 

MnnicAi. ur.MoVAis and vostincs. 

Fort TFilliam , — June 2. All Assist. Surgeons in H. M’s regts. who arrived 
atHeiigal on or before the .'list Dec. 182.1, are considered entitled to the addi- 
tional alVjwance granted to Assist. Surgeons on the Bengal establishment, — 
22. Surgeon E. M‘Donald, rein. Iroin 4Hth N I. and posted to the Ut Eur. 
regt. L. C. at Cawnporc ; ]\Ir. A. 11. Webster is admitted as Assist. Surgeon. — 
2.5. Assist. Surg. II. Taylor, to join the new troop of Horse Artillery utMerut. 
—-27. Assist. Surg. J. Smith, attached to theCariison of Chunar, to do duty 
with the 8th extra regt. at Azimgurh. 

I'URi ou(;iis. 

J lead Quarters, Calcutta. — June 22. Lieut. Col, Comint. J. M. Johnson, 
.lOtli N. I. to the Presidency, jirep. to application for furlough to Europe.-^* 
21. Lieut. J. U hitford, G.')1h N 1., to China.— July 1. 'I'he conditional jier- 
mission granted to ( apt. C. (diesney, of the regt. of Artill. in Gen. Orders, 
No. 1G7 of the Jd ult., to proceed to Eurojie on furlough, on account of his 
health, is hereby conlirmed • Ensign R. Meares, to Europe, fur health. 

BOMllAV. 

MIIlTAin AITOIN IMDNTS. 

nombaij Castle. -~i\\\y\, 182.'). Capt. !■'. P. Lester, 2d Deputy, to act as 
Sen. Dep. Commissary of Ordnance, during the abseiueof (Japt. Campbell ; 
Lieut. Low, of the Artill. toactior ('apt. Le'-ter. 2. Lieut. K. Phillips, 1st 
orGren. N. I. to be. Interp. in the Hindooslanne amlMahratta languages, and 
(Quartermaster, vice Norton, gone to Europe. 1). Lieut, (i. Mt^an, l.ith N. 1. 
to ofliciate as (nterp. in tlic Hindoostanne and Mahratta languages to the 12fh 
N. 1. until further orders ; Lieut. W. C. Han is. Engineer, to be Draftsman to 
the Chief Engineer, vacant by Lieut. Bordwine’s nomination to Sattarah. H. 
Lieut. Rowland, of Artillery, to supeiintend the public buildings erecting at 
Rajeote, temp. arc. ; Lieut. R. Woodhouse, .’ith N. I to be Line Adjut. vice 
Troward, prom.; Ensign H. Wood to bt Interp. in the llindoost. and Mah- 
ratta languages, and (Quartermaster,, v. Woodhous(“. IG. Lieut. Stalker, IDlh 
N. 1., to officiate as .Staff officer to the Field Detach, in the Myheekhauuta ; 
Lieut. Ribenack, I8th N. I. to act as do. do. in Wagur ; Lieut. C. S. Stewart 
tube Adjut., vice Victor, ])rom. ; Lieut. Veadell, Dep. Commis. ot Stores, to 
conduct the duties of the Oidnance Depart, in the absence of Capt, Campbell. 

flENliUAL ORDER. 

lionihay Castle, July IG, 1825,— I'he Hon. Govermir in Council is pleased 
to authorize the whole of the Brigadiers on this establishment to draw, from 
1st March last, the scale of allowance lor Brigadiers ot the first class, 

PROiMO rioNs. 

JRomhay Castle, i\x\yU.—\\tlt N.I. Ensign G. Macdonald to be Lieut., 
vice Paul, deceased. 

MARINE ruoMOriON.S. 

June 18, 1825. First Lieut. J. Betham to be Jun.Capt., vice Hall, retired ; 
Second Lieut. W. Denton to be First Lieut. ; Second Midsh. T. E. Rogers to 
be .Second Lieut. ; .Second Lieut. E. Pratt to be I'irst Lieut., vice Middleton, 
«lec. ; Sen. Midsh. G. Laughton to he .Second Lieut. ; Sen. Midsh. E. B. Squire 
to be Second Licutj, vice (ioreham, ilcc.; .Second Lieut. M. Houghton to he 
First Lieut., vice Hutley, dec. ; Sen. Mulsh. C. Clarke to be Second Lieut ; 
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Jim. Cant. W. Ikucc to be Sen. Capt., vice Barnes, dee. : I irst Lieut. D An- 
derson tn be Jim.t apt ; Second Lieut, d. to be rirst Lieut. ; Sen, 

Midsh. T. (deiidou to be Second Lieut. 

MAKING AFPOlNriMl'.NT. 

Bombmj CaMc, July T.—Capt. Laurence to bo Commodore on the Surat 
station for the ensuiiif*' season, vice Capt. Tanner. 

MF.DirAL ArroiN'i Mr.M s. 

Jtomhay Castle, June 11.— As- ist. Sur^. J. Fortnam to- take temp, charge 
of the Med. Stores at Kaira; Assist. Suri;. Arnot to take charj^e ot Medical 
duties at do., Assistant Sur<;-eon Duncan to be Vaccinator in the Souih- 
orn Concan, vice Bird, prom.; A^sist.Sur-. Lrskide to be Snr<;. atSbolapore, 
vice Duncan ; Assist. .Sm-f. Macdonald to be Surf^eon to the Political Agent m 
Kattyuar ; Assist. Surg. 'J'a\\->e to be .Surg. in (.aadeisb ; Assist. Surg. MacUell 
to be Surg. in Mocha. 14. Assi-.t. Surg. A. (bbson to the charge of the II. C. s 
cruizer Mercury ; Assist. Sur-;. Blv to the Nautilus. 1.5. Assist. Surgeon 
J. Buchart, Bth N. 1. to take (barge of the Chil Medical duties, and of the 
(iuz/erat Prov. butt, at Ahmedabad, dunngtlie absence of Ass. Surg. Stewart. 

( \I)I.IS. 

Bomhay Castle. The lollouing Cadets and Assist. -Surgeons are 
admitted on the estabhdinient Messrs. C. B. Haiti, S. Parr, VV.Cicddes, for 
Infantry. — 14. 0. llanis for Engin. ; T. Jackson, M. Smith, G. 1). Wilson, 
and A. Amerton, for Infantry ; Messrs. 1> Doig, J. Don, M.D., A. Laurence, 
M. D., A. Gibson, for the Medical e-.tablishmcnt. 

1 uiiLoiajiis. 

Bombay Castle, July 7. — Cornet T. B. Hamilton, Isl L, C, to Europe, for 
health. 

KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 

[From the Imlian Gazelles.'] 

MILITAKY AlTolN IMl'.Nrs. 

Head Onarters, Co/cw//r/.— June 1.1, 1823. Lieut. J. Rj'id, dfith Foot, tu be 
Adjut., vue Potts, who resigns the \djutamcY only.— 17. Capt. Wainwiight, 
47th Foot, to be Aid-dc-Caiup to Brig. (ieii. Cotton ; Lieut. Donaldson, 41lh 
Foot, to be Adjut. ; Lieut. l.awless4o be (2uarlermaster during the absence 
of (^uarterm. Coates, going to Europe. 

• VKOMOIloNs. 

mh Foot. Lieut. \. S. H. Aplin to be ( apt. of a company without purchase, 
\ice Redmondf dee ; Ensign T. Piendergast to he Lieut., do. ; J. Graham, 
Gent, to be Ensign, do., to ilo duty with a 1th regt. till further orders. 

1 Ultl.OUf.M'.. 

J fend Quarters, Caleultn.— ^Uy Ensign Furlough to Europe, on pri- 
vate affairs.— June l.k Capt. Emv, li. AI.’s Roy. regt. to Europe, for health.— 
17. Onarterm. Coates, 51th regt. to do. for do. ; Ensign Froine, 47th regt. to 
sea lor six months ; As.-^ist. Siirg. Camptiell, 11th Light Dragoons, to Europe, 
for health ; Capt. lleatley, .I7ih regt., to do lor do. 

[Fn>m the London Gazette.] 

War Office, Nov. 26.— l(i(/( Ft. Drag. Comet W. V. Tillard to he Lieut., 
\]ec M‘lNiahon, prom. ; Cornet J. P Leward to be do., vice Cureton, prom. 

6/4 Foot. To be Lieiits. : Lieut. C. D. Allen, vice Holme ; Lieut. W. Dunn, 
vi('e W. Slott. 

:mh Font. Ensign G. Mansell to bo Lieut, by purchase, v. Stewart, prom. 
— Wright, Gent, tube Ensign, Mce Bottley. 

46/4 Fool. Ensign P. Logii to be Ensign, vice Wykebam ; Lieut. G. Tar- 
well, from lialf.pay, vice Madigan, app. ^uarterm.; Ensign F. Ingram, by 
purchase, vice Slewart, jironi.; to be Lieutenants. J. Davies, Gent, to be 
luisigii by purchase, vice Ingram; Paymaster James Grant, from 89tli, vice 
Anders'in, who exchanges, to lie Paymaster. 

5ff/4 Foot. S.N. Hardwood, Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Cockell ; 
Capt. H. 1). Courlayiio, from half-pay, to be Cajit.. vice Doran, who exch. 

87/4 Foot. Robert Dudley, Gent, to be Ensign, > ice Doyle. 

8!)/4 Foot. Payni. J. J. Aiulersoii, Irom 16tb, tube Puyni. vice Grant, who 
exchanges. 
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lilRlIIS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

CALCUTTA. 

Hirlhs. — May 28th. The lady of the Rev.T. N. Stevens, of a son. — June 13th. 
The lady of A. Colvin, Esq., of a son, whiclidied sameday. Mrs.l). Kenderdiiie, 
of do. do. — 14th. Mrs. J. Wood of a daughter. — I.'ith. Thelady of J. Mackenzie, 
Esq , of do. ; Mrs. Fousty of do.— 18th. The lady of P. Beard, Esq., of a son. 
At Fort William, the lady of Capt. W. R. Costley of do. — 22d. Mrs. R. Kerr of 
do.— June 27th. Mrs. M. Meyers, of do. — July 1. Thelady of Lieut. J. W. Ouse- 
ley, Arabic Professor in the College of Fort Williaui, of a daiigliter — 2d. Mrs. 
J. Cunningham, of a sou. — 4th. The lady of Lieut. P. Fowles, d.'ith N. I., of 
a son. — fith. The lady of J. R. Best, Esq., C.S., of a daughter; Mrs. J. J. L. 
Hoff, of a daughter. 

Marriages. — June 15th. Mr. E. Billon to Miss M. (\imberland. — Khh. Mr. 
C. Stow to Miss E. l)e Courey. — 20tli. .lohn Cox, Esq,, to Ann Frances, 
tliird daughter of the late Col. ('h. Brict/cke; Henry Osborne, Esq., to Mrs. 
Louisa Exshaw. — 24th. Mr. J. Ellis, in the oHice of Messrs. Alexander and 
Co., to Clarentine, second daughter of the late M. Keys, Esq., of Riclnnoml, 
Surrey. — 25th. J. Randle, Esq , to Isliz. Maria, daughter of the late S. Black- 
burn, Esq.; Mr. J. Brignall to Margaret, daughter of the late J. Han, E«q. 
—July 2. C. R. Barwell, Esq., C.S., to Ellen, second daughter of the late R. 
Fulcher, Esq. 

Drnth'i , — June 3d. The lady of Capt. A. Horsburgb, 4f>lh N. I. — 8lh. Lieut. 
C. S. Marriott, Inv. Estab. aged 29. — 1.5th. Mr. J. Fenwick, aged 2d. — 
17th. Capt. W. Garden, aged 52 ; Mrs. Dawson, aged 12; Mrs. Statford, 
aged 33.— 22d. W. Sliephard, Esc; , Commander of the Portsca, aged 40; 
Mrs. C, Harris, aged 22. — 28th. Tiie infant daughter ol Lieut. G.S. Lawreii- 
sou July (Jth. Emilia, fourth daugliter of the late C. Meiulos, Esq.* 

BOMBAY. 

fiirfh. — The lady of Capt. Buriowes, II. M. 20l}i Regt. of a daughter.— 
15ih. Mrs. J. S. Cross, of a son. 

Marriages. — June 17th, Lieut. B Seton, aid*de*eainp to tlie Hon. Gov., 
and sou of the late Sir A. Setou, B.irt. to J.ine, daughter of J. Eljihiiistone, 
Esq. C. S. — July 12th, Alex. John Kerr, Esq. of Penang, to Louisa, second 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Hough, Mil. Aud Gen. 

Deaths. — June 2yth, the infant sou of Jas. Morley, Esq. — July 14th, was 
drowned, Lieut. J. B. i)a>is, H. C. Cruizer Nautilus. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

fiirths. — May 12th, at Kedgeree, on board the Laikins, thelady of IMajor 
Hawtrey, 4tb Lt. (^or. of a daughter. — 22d, ut Dbarwar, the lady of Lieut. T. 
Harris, of a daughter. — 21th, at Mobiuitpore, the lady of J. Linfurd, Esip, of a 
daughter. — June 4th, at Juhblepore, the lady of Captain Fiarnanl, ,51.st N. I. 
of a son. — 10th, at Dacca, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. Vincent, of a son. 
14th, at Ballygunge, the lady of C. H. Paton, Esq. of a daughter. — 15th, at 
Lucknow, the lady of Capt. Smaripage, Major of Brig, of a daughter. — l(>tlj, 
at Chanda, nearNagpore, the lady of fjieut. ('. Crawford, Bengal Artil. and 
Supermt. of Atfiiirs, of a son. — 18th, at Kidderporc, Mrs. D. Shannan, of a son ; 
at Kidderpore, Mrs. C. Shearman, of a son. — l‘)th, at Muttra, the lady of 
Lieut. Garstin, lOth N.fkiv.ol a son, which died same day. — 20lh at Mon- 
dendarry Factory, the lady of C. Oinou, Esip of a son. — 22(1, at Nagpore, the 
lady of Lieut. Stock, 3d Bombay L. C. of a son. — July 2d, at Entally, Mrs, 
Grigg, of a son. 

M.^rriages. — June 4th. At Sahamnpore, Lieut. J. Fisher, 23rd N.I., and 
Adjutant of the Sahamnpore Batt. to Lucy, daughter of the Rev. J. Vincent. 
— 5th. At Agra, Mr. T. Lyons, to Miss E. Hyde. — July 4th. At Midnapore, 
John J, Harvey, Esq, C, S., to Elizabeth E, eldes>t daughter of W. Wiggins, 
Esq, 
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Deaths. — Jan. 8th. On his passage from Du'^son to Souralniya, CM’. Grant, 
Esq. 20. — May 2lst. Ar J)inapoiv, of Cholera, the lady of Capt. liroad- 

bent, i)ep..Asst. Adj. (h‘n.— June 4th. At Mon^hyr, Mrs. C.Tytler, aged 71. 
—7th. At Jridoro, J. Warner, Esq. Surgeon of ihe l.'hh N.I.; At Rangoon, 
Lie\it. Th. Mnllion, of the Bombay Marine, agetl 20, — 8 th. At Lucknow, the 
infant son of Captain R. Home.— 9th. At Knruaul, Cornet J. Jackson, 4tli 
Lt. C. — 11th. At Ariacan, Ensign R. R. Blackburn, 42d N, I.— 12th. At Her- 
hampore, the infant (laughter of Lieut. Col. A. Richards.— l.'lth. At Allaha- 
bad, Lieut. Col. A. Campbell, J2d N.I. — LMh. AtEntally, Catharine Emma, 
second daughter of Mr. II. V. Ingles, Teynapore Factory. — Kith. At Seram- 
pore, Josh. Taylor, Esq. aged 68.— 18th. At Chittagong, Capl. W. II. lla\«,, 
.'■)lth N.I. —29th. At Monghyr, the infant •'On of J. W. 'rempler, F.sq.. C S.— 
July 2il. At Oacc.i, the infant son of (i. C. Weguelin, E.sq. — 3d. At I’ooiiah, 
the wife of Mr. J. Aikin, Asst. Siirg,, and daughter of the latii Colonel S. 
Neton.— Uh. At Berhampore, the infant son ot (laptain F. Buckley, —6th. 
At Bhewady, Lieut. J. Paul, 11th N.I.— 9th. At Surat, the infant son of E. S. 
Grant, Esq. 

(EYLON. 

April 27. — At Colombo, Maiia, eldest daughter of G. LuVignam, E.s(i. 
aged 19. 

AFRICA. 

March 8. — At Mombas, Mr. (i Phillips, Collector of Customs, aged 27). 

GREAT BRIFAIN. 

Jiirths.—^ov, 7. At his house in Monlague-square, the lady of Thomas 
Perry, Esq. of a daughter. — 9lh. At Spirhead, on hoard the Fixmoutli, the 
lady of Cajitaln J. B, 8(>ely, Boinbajj^anny, ot a daughter. 

Matriai'cs. — Nov, 29. At Brighton, Ihluard Pevry, Esi|. Il.C. C. S., to 
Catherine Harriet, eldest daughter ot Ihlwaid Isiae, I'Nq. late ol Bn’iok 
liealh, ‘^outhftinptoii. — Dec. 10. At Stoke (.’iiurch, *^i'honias Gahagaii, Esc| . 
M.idras, C. S., to Eh/alieth Ordidge, eldest d.mghter of Richard Bromley, 
Em[. ot Stoke Vdla, Devon.- ~2()lli. Cipt.iin J. {ioodilf, Boinhay army, lo 
Charlotte, eldest d.iughfer of the late Major-General Sir G. Holmes, K.C. B. 

Dealhs.— 'Hoy. 22. At < h.-ltenham, Mrs. i\l‘Leod, widow of the late Cajit, 
M‘Leod, ICI.S — 28. ( apt. J. Toy, late Conimander of the Osterly, East 
linhamau, aged 70.— On his pass.ige Irom India, Lieut. Buchauan, .3bthlbot. 
— Dec. l.*At Soutliaiupton, C.ipt.uu Isdward Bud, late of the H. ('. S— In 
London, General Aulnbald ('ainphell,aged (>7.— lOlh. In ( iirzon-street, Rear 
Admiral Bingliain, aged .9(i.— 1 Hli. In Maddox-street, John Stuteley, JNij, 
of Bombay, aged 31. 


SHIPPING INTCLLICENCE. 


AHUIVAL.S FIIOM FASTEUN PORTS. 

Place of Depart. Date. 

Biitavia .. July 29 
Cape .. Sept. 2a 
Madras ,, July 30 
Batavia ,, July 21 
Bombay.. July 28 
Bengal .. May 7 
Calcutta,. Aug. ,l 
Bengal ,, July 20 
Boinli.ay .. Aug, 17 
N.S. Wales Aug. 6 
Bombay,, Aug. 31 


Dale. Port of A)i ivnl. Sliip\ Plame. Cvmmundtr, 

1820 , 

Nov. 26 Downs .. E. St. Vimeiit Middleton.. 

Dec. Downs .. Dine Biaiich Aiidei.son ., 

Dec. 5 Downs Gen. Palmer Tiuseott 

Dee. .9 Downs .. JongeAnttiony Jaconette .. 

Dec. Poole .. Hoyal George Ellerby 

Dee. 10 Cliaiiiu'l ,, Jane .. Agners ,, 

Dee. 1.9 biverpool ,, 1) ol Lancaster Hannah .. 

Dec. 17 Off Dover ,. Grenada Anderson .. 

Dec. 20 liivcipool Cornwall ,, Moilson ,, 

Dec. 21 Dowii.s ,, Han let Anderson ., 

Dec. 26 Liverpool ,, Ganges Mittord ,, 
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AltR/VAT.S IN EASTERN rORTS. 


Pnlf. 

t A) Jirul 

Ship's Nainr. 

Ciiiiimajulei 

Poi t of f),p(irl. 

June Id 

Singapoie 

. Mehina 

.. Phillips 

London 

June .R) 

Bengal 

. Gihnoie 

. . iaiw.s 

. . London 

July 7 

licimal 

. Clown 

. . - Ruder 

Liveipool 

July 20 

Hoinhay 

. Lady Fast 

.. Talbeit 

, . New S. Wales 

Aug. 4 

Bengal 

. Charlc.s Grant 

.. Hay 

, , London 

Aug. 11 

Bombay 

. Reeoveiy 

. . CliRpmau 

, . London 

Aug. 11 

Bombay 

. Ganges 

.. Mittoid 

, . Liyci'iiool 

Aug. 14 

Madias 

. Minena 

. . Ti obyn 

.. Ceylon N Lon. 

Aug. 22 

Mam i tins 

. Mari.i 

. . MoOat 

, . Batavia 

.Sejit. 2.') 

Cape 

. BojalGeoige 

.. Fllerby 

.. Bombay 

.Sept. 20 

St. Helena 

. Harmony 

Butler 

. . Cape 

( let. 0 

Cape 

. dYimiijih 

(Lcen 

London 

od. 1.; 

St. Helena 

. Jane 

. . Agnew 

, Bengal 

Oet. Id 

St. Helena 

, St. Helena 

.. Fairl.ix 

. . ( ape 

Oct. Id 

St. Helena 

. Cornwall 

.. Moiiison 

. . lamdoit 

Oct. Id 

Cape 

. Kntei piiM'(SteamV.)Joht'‘'ton 

.. Lon. ill H weeks 

Ocl. 2^ 

Madeira 

CajH‘ Packet 

.. Blown 

liOiulon 

Oct. 20 

Madeii.i 

. . Catheiino 

.. iM‘llHu^ll 

London 

Nov. 2 

Madeiia 

, , Pi inee Regent 

. . L.inib 

'lamdon 



DEPARTURES FROM TURDPE. 


Dec. 1 

Livernpob,, 

Plinc. Charlotte 

M‘Kean .. 

Bengal 

1)(C. t) 

Deal 

IR'ixweiance 

Bevf, ,, 

Madia-i and Bmigal 

Dee. H 

Flushing .. 

Meiemy 

Joid.in ., 

Batavia 

Dec. 8 

Flidhiiig . , 

I'ixcDioii 

Il.imer 

Batavia 

Dee. 2d 

Deal 

Uuiinymede .. 

Kemp ,. 

Beugal 

Dec. 24 

Deal 

Hn^sal(Ml 

Gibson 

C.ipe 

Dec. 20 

Deal 

ClydcMhile . ,, 

Tleelor , , 

Madras and Bengal 

Dee. 2(j 

Deal 

Nl*.^(or .. 

■\Veakner 

St. Helena 

Dec. 2(i 

Deal 

Ciitheiinc 

Bioeke 

Cape , 

Dec. 2»; 

Deal 

Jaidy Kowena 

Bom lie 

New Sonlli Wales 

Dec. 27 

Ihu'tsinouth 

Asia 

Sicvensoii 

Bombay 

Dec. 27 

Deal 

Daiius 

Bowen 

Bombay 

Dee. 27 

Deal 

Resolution 

PaiKer 

Miiuritius 



SHIId SPOKEN turn AT ST.A. 


Aug. 20 

dO 7 S. .47 14 K. lionona 

Nash ,. China 

Km ope 

Oct. 21 

18 2 N. 28 

W. Resoul ce , . 

'J'onilin .. Fonchm.. Bengar 

Oct. 20 

14 N. 2.') 

W. Ospi.iv 

MMiill .. Bei.ga 

. . Livci pool 

Nov. (j 

7 N.2.T 

W. Hihlicns .. 

'I'heaker. . I.onilon.. Cc'Jlon 

Nov. 1 1 

4 N. 20 

W. Barovsa .. 

Huichin.sonLonduri. . Miidras &. Deng. 

Nov. 10 

2 Ifi N. 2d bO \\’. Cathei iiie . . 

iMacinto.sh London., Bengal 


GENERAL LIST OF FASSKNGERS. 

PAsSKN^r.HS IIOMFW AUDS. 

Ry the Olive Tlranch^ from the C,i])c: — Mi. ami Mr';. Pope; Messrs. Betham, j 
(!.ii lisle, Churtoii aiul Whitfoul: Mr. Aldrcd, Chid Olliirr of the MulLo.ne 
Castle. 

By tlie Hnyal (iehvge, from Bombay Rev. H. ('olliiison, ami l/ient. Iiai^^^ 

By the (irenadn, fiom Beugal ft)rs. Captain Young and taniilv. 

By the Duke of Loncantev, fiom Bengal .—Messrs. Hamilton Maxwell, Janies 
Stewart, James Brook, Allred Da\ is, and J.P. Martin; Mrs. Doy ley and iMis.s 
Doyley. 

Ily the ComioallfUom Bombay: — Captain O’Connor, IMrs. LousiuGo.sley, Mis. 
Jane Moiison, and ftliss Agne.s Harvey. 

PASSENGERS OUTWARO. 

nv the Perseverance^ for Madias and Bengal, sailed from the Downs 7lli De- 
mnber 1 h 25 Cajit.iin John 'J-ritton, and tliiee MLses ’I'littoii; Mi. Kdiiiimd 
'J'ritton ; Cantain L'Kstraiige, Jlst Foot; Mes.sr.s. Jones, Vaide, Grant, Burdett, 
Mastersou, I iitieuson, Ugilvy, and Hugh Meredith, 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

CALCUTTA.-July C, 1825. 

Government SecurilieSf 8fc. 

Buy.] Us. As. , ^ Us,As. [Sell. 

Pieinium 28 8 Ileiuittable fi per 27 8 Premium 

Discount ^05 pei^Ceiif. Loan 011822-2.'! ^*4 0 Discottiit 

Ditto, 2 8 4 per Cent. Loan of 1824-25 3 8 Ditto. 

HATr.S OF EXCHANGE. 

On London, 6 montlw sight, Is. lid. a 2s. Oid. ffer S. R. 

- Madras, .30 dajs 94 a 1)8 S. U. per Madra.s Rupees, 
Bombay, Ditto 1)8 .. . S. U. pt^- lOO-Bombay ditto. 
^ ' BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 

Discount on Private Bills . .* Sa. Rs,6 0 

Do. of Government Ditto 5 0 

Ditto of Salary Ditto 5 0 

Interest on Loans on Deposit of Company’s Paper for 2 

months fixed 6 0 

BOMBW.— .ItJi.Y 2;{, 1825. 

UAIES OF I XCIUNGE. 

On London, fi months, 1«. lOd per Rupee.’ 

Calcutta, .30 days, lOd Bombay Rs. per lOi) Sin.^nc 
Madias, do. 1)8] Bombay Us. per 1(10 Madras. 

COMPANY’S PAPER. 

Rcmittable, 133 Bombay Rs. per 100 Siccas. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Fay^tr lute F/lUor of the 7io///fm/ (tuzrttr, huving culled on us to 
slate the aiitliorili/ on whieli ie/lain statements contained in the Inst jNumhe}' of 
the Oriental dhrald icerc made, we have fdt it our dutif to advert publicli/ to 
that request, and lo^iic n piddu lepli/ iheieto in fhepap;esofourj)rcscntiNwn- 
t)fr. — Mr. Fair haiing also requesUd a sight of whHt xvpis to appear^ a proof of 
the article was sent to him, after il was in ti/pe, as an act of courtesy, however, 
and not for the purpose of g'lnng him any power oter its admission or rejection, 
as that would he to submit to a previous ('< lusor.ship, xvliich xve hold to be intole- 
rable even in India, and altogellur anneeessaey here. Oar pa^es are as open 
to Mr. Fair, as io any other indnidual, to miet any assertions therein made by 
counter assertions, evidence by loanler-evidenee, or arguments bp refutation ; but 
this must be bppublie and not bp private dtscassions: since tfie matters Referred 
to are matters (f public and md o f private interest. In this spiriti iyir give a 
proof of oin' sincenty by saying, tfuU although the article ispriiikd, (while we 
v'rfte iliis^ and must stand on its own grimnd, Mr. Fair has given a distinct 
urgative to the three allegations or interrogatories proposed at p. HI, and that 
therefore the version of his case, said to )im'e been current at Bengal, as founded 
on the general belief of these allegations being (rue, Must be considered as at 
least a disputed one, and the public opinion thereon .should be at least suspended 
until something more is known as to the details of ihe ease. Fhe Judges of the 
iSapreme Court in India, pnblieU/ declare that )\Ir. Fairs Paper contained a 
wisreprcseidation of the proceeding, in their Court. The Bombap Government 
sent ^fr. Fair to England, on the ground of the assertion made bp the Judges 
being true. Mr, Fair denies thf't ruth of (he .fudges" usstrtion, and questions 
the just we of the Govirnment in acting upon if. litre, therefore, the mai^r 
rests, and on this iheijniblic judgment must be siisiiended till the result of a me- 
inorial which Mr. Fair now has before the India Companp be known. We 
have no xvish whatever to prejudice that, hut would do our utmost to promote its 
claims Jor redress : for no opened can deserve pmUhment without trial; and to 
this Mr* Foir has been unjustlp subjeeied. 
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ON THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S MONOPOLY. 

So many considerations, coinmercial and political, are involved in 
this subject, thpuu> is extremely difficult to determine on which side 
to approach it. Whether we view this monopoly as an obstruction 
to our trade and manufactures, already labouring under the pressure of 
an enormous public debt, and struggling for existence in competition 
with the unburthenod nations of the continent ; or regard it as a dead 
weight upon our naval and commercial strength, retarding ua in our 
course, so that other states, pursuing the same career, m^tmtstiip 
us in the race of national greatness ; or, disregarding these, and look- 
ing, beyond our own intere.sts as a nation, to the benefits which 
would flow to the extensive countries of the East from a free inter- 
course with the mosU enlightened peoj>le of Europe; in whatever 
point of view we regard it — in how many shapes does this monopoly 
present itself as. a bar to the spread of knowledge, wealth, and civili- 
zation! So numerous and important are the distant and indirect 
evils arising from this enemy of the human race, that it w’ould be im- 
possible almost for the imagination to grasp them ; but if any seek 
examples of the misery and mischief springing directly fiorn thi.s pro- 
lific soured; let it only be recollected that throughout the British do- 
minions, in every quarter of the globe, no one, fiom the richest' to tho 
poorest, can sit dowm to almost the humblest meal, hut monopoly steps 
iii to tax his enjoyment. 7'he swarthy inhabitants of the tropics, and 
tliose bordering on the poles, are alike subject to its grinding operation. 
The poor submissive Indian procures with difficulty a few grains of 
monopolised salt, paying for it ten times its value, to season his simple 
diet of rice and roots ; and the Englishman, boasting that he is bora 
and lives in “ a land of liberty,” is, notwithstanding, compelled to 
pay the same monopolists an enormous tax on his tea, which has be- 
eome to him'* almost a necessary .of life. Though we boast that, ac- 
cording to our “ glorious constitution,” (whose unparalleled excel- 
lence, in theory, is never enough, to he praised, )i>.nq man can be taxed 
without liis own consent ; yet here, by virtue of the spirit of monopoly, 
a few gentlemen, sitting in Leadeiihal 1-street, thrust their fingers 
clandestinely into the national purse, and tax us ad tlbitiun, by con- 
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trading at tliclr will and pleasure the supply of this essential article of 
general consumption. 

We cannot help regarding it as a relic of the tyranny of the de- 
tested Stuarts, (a legacy worthy of the race, which clings to us like 
the fatal tilnic of the Centaur to Hercules,) since it is equally abhor- 
rent from the genuine principles of the IBritish constitution, and the 
spiiit of the present age. A thousand reasons might be urged why it 
should be put an end to at once ; but tliis is so self-evident, that it 
might appear more necessary to explain how k could possibly have 
existed so long. It would be too tedious, however, to recapitulate the 
various means by which this anomaly in our political system was 
nursed up and matured to its present state. In its infancy, the prin- 
ciples of commerce being little understood, it was easy for an asso- 
ciation of merchants to purchase exclusive privileges from needy so- 
vereigns and their venal servants. The system of exclusion once be- 
gun, the monopolists were able to keep the great body of the nation in 
ignorance of tlioir true interests ; and arc still labouring to attain the 
same object by suppreshing all liberty of thought throughout their ter- 
ritories. In j)ropoition as the increasing light of the age has pene- 
trated the dark recesses, and exposed the deformity of the system, in- 
crease of political influence has enabled its defenders to resist more 
j}owerfully the demand for improvement. Reform, however, in spite 
of the monopolists, lias been, though slowly, yet gradually, encroach- 
ing upoh their domains, 'I’lie bolts and bars with which tliey shut 
tlieir countrymen out of India, have been compelled to give way. 
British ships having at length been allowed freely to visit that coun- 
try, and having now traded foi a do/cm of years without exciting any 
dangerous riots or rehellions, it is no longer a terra incocjnita to he 
taken on tlie report of the Company. It is in vain that the monopo- 
lists would tell us that there be “ sons of Anak there, or other bug- 
bears, like the f.ilse spies of tlie Israelites who brought an evil report 
of the land. Tor others having seen it, and ascertained that it i.', 

“ an exceeding good land,” the only (pie.^tion now is, whether we 
shall go up to pos.sess it,” or, like tlie aforesaid stiff-necked gene- 
ration, be condemned to turn again into the dreary way of the wilder- 
ness, as a punishment for liaving disobeyed the voice of reason. 

To glance at a few of tlio main features of the system of trade hither- 
to carried on with India, especially by the English and Dutch ; it is 
matter of history, that at their first arrival, European merchants 
were received in that (juarter of the world with open atms. They 
might liave settled and traded to any extent, increasing every suc- 
cessive year the produce of these countries, and also the demand tor 
European mcrcliandise with the widening circle of Colonization. To 
this process there was no assignable limit; and to carry it on nothing 
more was necessary than to conduct themselves with moderation and 
justice towards the natives of the country. Monopoly-companies 
however, were formed, and these, nfmed with military and political 
power by their respective states, came no longer as fair traders, to 
jmrehase or bai ter goods on etpiitable terms, but, like pirates or buc- 
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caneers, to extort what they wanted by force, and impose what they 
cliofie to give in return. All sorts of fiaud and oppression weie resorted 
to in order to make the Natives submit to this system ; the consequence 
of Avhich was, that where it succeeded the people were reduced to 
slavery, and tlie trade ruined : as the fruiU of the earth and of hu- 
man industiy are checked in the bud, wheii others snatch them away 
without any lair equivalent. In other places, where the Natives were 
too powerful to submit to such spoliation, they expelled or extermi- 
nated their oppressors, and put an end to the trade for ever. In 
either way, tlie benefits ol commercial intercourse were destroyed by 
unbounded rapacity. When, ho.wever, settlements were formed on 
tlic* principle of tree trade, the result was totally different. Of this, 
Penang, or Prince ot Wales’s Island, is a remarkable instance. 
Though found an almost barren and deserted island, being formed 
into a settlement chiefly through the exertions of two British iner- 
chants, in the short space of twenty years it contained nearly twenty 
thousand inhabitants. It this manner it flourished as long as the li- 
beral principles of its original founders were adhered to ; and it might 
have continued so to prosper, had it not been subjected to the manage- 
ment of the monopolists. ‘ In like manner, Malacca, while it enjoyed 
fieedom of trade and colonization under the dominion of the Portu- 
guese, is considered to have been one of the most flourishing cities in 
the Indian Archipelago. Among the Dutch settlements, Batavia 
alone enjoyed a shadow of freedom of trade ; and it has become a 
gieat city, while all their other estalilishments went to utter decay. 
Manilla may be cited as another examj)le of the same result from free- 
dom of trade. But a greater e\am|)h; than all, is the valuable trade 
now enjoyed by America, which has grown up in thiity or forty years 
ti) jivul that of the old countries of Europe. Yet America has no fort.s, 
no factoiics, no wars or political eslalilishments to maintain ; no mas- 
saeies and tieachery to blu^h for in any countiy of the East. It is 
remaiked'hy the \ery able histoiian of the Indian Archipelago, that 
ibe tiadc of the Dutch and English East India Companies, while at 
viitually a free tiade, realized very large profits, so much as 200 
or 300 per cent. ; but after they became joint stock monopoly com- 
jinnic.s they soon sunk to little or no profit at all ! 

I’o give a few familiar illustrations of the supeiior advantages of 
lice trade, let us take a compaiison of that of England and America 
iMtli the Dutch and English monopolies. “ Eiom 1G14 to 1730, 
(says Dr. Cranfurd,^) the prosperous (the most prosperous !) period 
oi liie Dutch Company’s afi’airs, the whole number of ships which 
anived in Holland was but 1G21, giving an average for each year of 
but 14, which is by no means equal, in number or tonnage, to the 
present free trade of America with the very colonies of the Dutch 


‘ The increase of inhabitants during the period it has since been under the 
Company's regime, is, according to the last at counts, only 10,000.— jF'm/ay- 
Jouruul, p. la. 

• C'luwfurd’" IndUn Archipadago, Vol. HI. 2o9. 
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themselves.** Of the English monopoly trade the following is the 
general result, from the year 1680, when the actual tonnage em- 
ployed can be stated. The quantity of tonnage employed in it, after 
tljB Company had been one hundred years engaged in the trade, was. 




Tea Trade. 

Trade, exclusive 
ofTea Monopoly. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Toni. 

From 1680 to 1700... 

..... 4,500,... 

.... — 

.... 4,590 

From 1700 to 1720... 


.... 160..,. 

.... 4,072 

From 1720 to 1740.. . 


.... 1,000..,. 

.... 5,796 

.... 6,861 

From 1740 to 1760.. , 

8,861..,, 

.... 2,000.... 

From 1760 to 1780.. . 

13, m... 

.... 5,600.... 

.... 7,7.50 

....11>151 

From 1780 to 1800.. . 

26,300,.,, 

....15,149.... 


The tea trade being deducted, as having arisen out of the acciden- 
tal circumstance of an extraordinary taste growing up in Europe for 
this article of Chinese produce, quite unknown a hundred years 
before, and being supported by an unjust system of restrictions and 
extravagant prices, so as to leave no merit to those who carry it on, 
there remains only an advance from 4,590 to 11,151 tons, or an 
increase of 7561 tons of shipping in the long period of 120 years. 
When to the above consideration is added the extraneous circum- 
stance of a vast acquisition of territory, containing a population of 
sixty millions of inhabitants, through which the Company’s trade is 
bolstered up far above its natural height, by means of surplus revenue, 
or tribute extorted from India, the able writer, whom we have quoted, 
justly concludes, that, “ making allowance at the same time for the 
prodigious increase of Europe dining this period in wealth and popu- 
lousness, no doubt can exist that the comparative extent of the 
Indian trade is greatly less than it was.*' ^ Comparing this with 
the free trade of the Americans, which commenced only about forty 
years ago, and was undertaken by an infant state with a very scanty 
command of capital — this being much more in request for clearing 
their inexhaustible forests — the same excellent author observes : 
“ Their trade (with the East) in all this time has been progressively 
increasing, and without entering into the question of its intrinsic 
superiority over the trade of the former masters of Indian commerce, 
is, in point of mere quantity, incomparably more extensive.” 

Another striking illustration of the same subject, and one less 
humiliating to our national feelings, is furnished by the late work of 
an intelligent French writer, (M. C, Moreau,) on the finances of the 
East India Company. From this we extract the follqwing table, 
showing how soon the free traders of Great Biitain have overtaken 
and completely distanced the ancient monopolists since the trade was 
thrown open in 1814. The first table here subjoined, contains a 
statement of the imports into Great Britain and China, exclusive of 
tea, which, being restricted to one of the parties, affords no fair crite- 
rion for comparison. 


5 Indian ArchqHilogo, Vo). Ill, 20’1. 
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Import^ into Great Britain from the East Indies and China 
(exclusive of the value of Tea). 


Imports. 


1814. 


1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 


By the Company . 
By the Free Trade 


£3,278,303 

3,768,289 


3,266,620 

5,496,610 


2,344,560 2,591,868 
5,326,578 4,754,283 


2,130,070 

6,900,705 


1819. 


1820.. 


1821. 


1822.' 


By the Conipany . £2,147,328 
By the Free Trade] 6,083,147 


1,135,250 1,239,666 
4,450,784 3,173,980 


1,652,651 

2,777,467 


Exported from Great Britain to the East Indies and China. 


Exports. 

1814. 

181.5. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

By the Company . 
By the Free Trade 

£1,723,720 

870,177 

1,753,302 

1,464,728 

1,5.39,130 

1,868,397 

1,31.3,494 

2,708,025 

1,250,06,5 

3,052,741 


1819. 

1820. 

! 1821. 

1822. 


By the Company . 
By the I'ree Trade 

£1,358,327 

1,650,338 

1,721,114 
i 2,308,681 

1,754,6.52 

2,836,007 

1,279,021 

2,867,056 



The reader will perceive how the free trade has risen, with rapid 
progression, till its ex|)orts have doubled, and its imports tripled those 
of the Company. The exports of the latter, it must also be recol- 
lected, are raised much above their natural amount, first, by the 
necessity of making returns for the large quantity of tea itnported 
annually from China ; and secondly, by the supplies required for their 
huge political establishments in the East Indies. Yet, without either 
of these advantages, and though unjustly deprived of the China 
market, the free traders do twice as mucli for the commerce of this 
country. This being the result of only nine years’ competition, it 
cannot be doubted, that were the China trade thrown open, a great 
relief would be thereby immediately aiforded to our national manu- 
factures, as by their supply, at a cheap rate, (a necessary consequence 
of free trade,) a very general demand might be created for them 
throughout that extensive empire. How little improvement is to be 
expected under the jwesent system, may be judged from the fact, 
that before the trade to the East Indies was opened in 1813-14, the 
Company’s exports had not increased at all during the present cen- 
tury, notwithstanding their large accessions of territory, and increas- 
ing establishtnents abroad. Their imports, on the other hand, had 
been nearly stationary since 1785, notwithstanding the remittance 
home of accumulating surplus revenue, which was included in their 
trade; and the last year, (1811,) their imports were actually lower 
than they had been twenty-six years before. 

Nothing more need be stated to show that no national advantage 
can be expected , from the Company as a trading association. To 
sum up all its disadvantages as a commercial and political body, 
would be a task for a Newton or Des Cartes; still some few of the 
items can be reached with a toleraljle degree pf accuracy. It has 
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been cleaHy dcrtiohstrateds that its monopoly of tea costs thd British 
nation (exclusive of duty) a sum of more than t\Vo millions annually ; 
and that this (or evfen tnore than this) might be saved, by allowing 
that article to be imjjoHed by free traders, who ^vould besides have a 
shffieierit remuneration for their trouble, and ptotit on their capital. 
Again, in tlio late wbrk of Mr. Tucker, (which we take as one of the 
latest and inost respectable authorities on behalf of the Company,) it is 
asserted, t)iat its profit on the tea-trade, exclusive of the fair rate of 
interest on capital, (four per cent., and nil charges,) is only 565,000/. 
per annum. We have, then, 

Extra cost to the British nation by the tea monopoly 
(Edinburgh lltview,) - £2,200,000 

Extra gain to the East India Company from it (Tucker,) 565,U0O 


Difference - - £1,635,000 
That is, there has been a dead annual loss of one million six hundred 
and thirty-five thousand pounds vsteilirg on the Company’s ruinous mode 
of conducting its coiniueico. But this loss is only a single bianeli of 
it ; on all the rest put together, Mr. Tucker admits that even the Com- 
pany itself gains nothing ; and that it incui's, on the contmry, an 
annual loss of one hundred and fifteen thousand pounds. These 
tu’o put togctlier make a sum of one million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, which, by the confession of the monopo- 
lists themselves, are annually sunk in their trade ! This shameful 
waste" of national capital, whicli there is nothing whatever that 
can palliate, is easily explained by a comparison of the Com- 
pany’s mode of trading ^\ith that of the Americ^hs. The Com- 
pany, by using a species of unnieldy shipping, vhich is neither 
Well fitted for war nor peace, incurs an expense for tonnage 
greatly beyond what is necessary, and is exposed to more fre- 
quent losses by shipwreck than any other description of vessels has 
experienced. The Americans use small -ships well adapted to the 
navigation, and make two voyages for one of (he Company's ; so that 
they are able to supply (he whole Western v.orkl wi(h the produce of 
China at half the rate of their chartered rivals. At the same time 
they labour under gieat disadvantages of another sort in conducting 
this trade -.—their new^ country not producing manufactures to ex- 
change with China, they arc compelled, in the first place, to procuie 
them from other countries, or export bullion ; and consequently, by 
mailing in ballast, lose all the profits of the outward voyage. All 
'difficulties, however, yield to the superior management of free trade. 
3’he American.s having equipped their vessels in their own country, 
supply themselves with goods in England, caivy these to China, and 
Teturning loaded with teas, sell them, in the sight of the British shores^ 
at half the rate which they cost the people of this country 1 We have 
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not before us the returnil of the amount of the American trade with 
China smce its commencement; but an idea of it may bo formed from 
acoraJparison of it with the Company’s, in 1821 and 1822-3. In the 
former period, we are informed by a merchant in the city, that whi)o 
the Company’s was 33,000 tons, that pf America was 14,000 ; and 
by the returns of the duties paid af Canton in 1822-3, we find that 
tiie following were the pro|)Of tions : 

Import Duties. Export DuUeSt 

Company's Trade - - . . Tales, .}95, 112 Tales, 460,024 

American Trade - - - - 276,578 339,409 

Beugal, or Country Trade - 118,533 80,623 

From this single branch of the American trade, amounting already 
to tliree- fourths of our own, which has existed for hundreds of years, 
we may form nn idea of the gigantic strides which tlie trans-f Atlantic 
Republic is making in possessing itself of the trade of the Indies. It 
was confessed by the monopolists* own agents at Canton, in a letter 
from them, dated in November 1820, that “between three and four 
thousand pieces of broad-cloth had been imported (there) during the 
present season, under the American flag, direct from England,” which 
would inflict “ a dcath-l)low ’* on the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by 
the Company. How much more does it inflict a death-blow on the 
kudo and naval strength of this country? Our commerce being 
cramped by a monopoly, our mariners seek employment under a 
foreign flag, and add to the strengUi of our rivals. We enable them 
to oome to our own shores from the other side of the Atlantic, and 
carry off the profits of our own trade with China ! Although our 
power in the East is parammint, we give away the profits of its valu- 
able commerce^ith Europe to the people of America ! And what is 
tire object of these immense sacrifices ? To enable a few East India 
Directors to provide their relatives and friends with comfortable situa- 
tions as captains, shipping-agents, supercargoes, &c., at Canton! 
Surely the llritjsh public will not tamely suburit to see the national 
interests sacrificed to such unworthy objects and sordid considerations. 
If we must be taxed to the extent of two millions a-year to enriclr 
the monopolists and their families, it would be better far to pension 
tliem, as sinecurists, directly from the Treasury. Grievous as such a 
burden must be on a nation already so overloaded with public debt, we 
should then liave the satisfaction^f kirowing that only so much national 
wealtli was wasted. But at present the evil is infinitely greater. 
This wealth is not merely wasted, it is employed to strengthen our 
commercial rivals, and destroy our naval superiority. The nation 
has not forgotten the late trial of our strength with tire Americans : it 
was an experiment which ought to be well remembered, a) ^ lesson 
for our guidance. To say nothing invidious of cither party, it was 
tlien proved, that between two nations of Englishmen^ nearly equal 
in courage and in naval tactics, the victory will fall to that party 
(from whichever side of the Atlantic) which can biing the lai gest 
foice upon tlm sea. Since that period, the United States have beep 
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every year increasing their naval force : their rapidly increasing re- 
sources and population enable them to do so to a still greater extent 
ivithout any inconvenience. Our financial difficulties, however, exact 
the most rigid economy in every department, and seem to stunt our 
farther growth. Compared with us, they are in the vigour of youth, 
and acquiring every day new strength ; wo have already reached all 
the maturity of manhood, and can hope for little inore than to remain 
stationary, or decay. As causes of disagreement will occasionally 
arise among nations, America and England may expect to come often 
in collision ; and it must be evident that we can never enter the lists 
with her again, under the same advantages as we could do a dozen 
years ago. When, in the lapse of time, such unhappy differences 
shall arise, what will be thought of that policy which has driven our 
trade and commercial capital to their shores? which has chased 
away our hardy mariners to naturalize themselves among our enemies? 
We doubt not that the time will come when every man who has been 
instrumental in supporting such a system, will be denounced as a 
traitor to his country. 

As regards our Indian possessions, if they were colonized by 
Englishmen, they might soon bid defiance to foreign aggression. But 
while, as at present, they are held by a handful of Europeans, it is 
evident, that whoever can keep the strongest fleet on the sea, may 
determine their fate. France long disputed with us the palm of em- 
pire on the continent of India; and the scales of victory, long 
doubtful, Avere determined in our favour by our naval superiority, and 
the superiority also of our free constitution. From this we derived a 
national vigour which baffled all the power of F^ce under its 
antient despotism. The United States have a similaQIuperiority over 
us in respect to the liberality of their institutions : their naval force 
has increased, is increasing, and must go on to increase, with the same 
rapidity as their wealth and population. Should they singly, or even 
in combination with the republics rising around them, be able to keep 
the sea against us, by what tie can Ave secure our Indian empire ^ 
The handful of British soldiers there Avould moulder away in a very 
feAV years. To the Native population it is the same \vhether an 
American or an Englishman should prevail; and a discontented 
people would be eager to embrace every chance of change. There 
remains only the mixed race of Europeans, French, Dutch, Swiss, 
or Bussians, &c., Avith Avhom the Honourable Company are now 
colonizing their territories in preference to Englishmen 1 Will these 
foreigners stand by the Company in their day of need ? or will not 
these wise and humane rulers haA^e cause to regret bitterly that they 
have so long persecuted and banished their own felloAV’-citizens and 
fellow-subjects from their tflominions? Is this the way in which 
they mean to secure the empire which they hold in trusj ■ for their 
countrymen? Or do they expect that the nation will suflferthem to 
go on milch longer, at once Its plunderer and its persecutor ; • while, by 
destro}ing its trade, and transferfiag it to the Amerkwis, they are 
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evidently putting into the hands of foreigners the keys of the East ? 
Let the people of England look to this matter before it be too late ; for 
if the voice of warning be for ever disregarded, the day will come 
when a thousand voices will be unavailing, though the friendly admo- 
nitions of one will be sufiicient, if attended to in time. 


BURNS AND THE FALLS OF BRUAR. 

It is well known that the poet Burns wrote 'some very agreeable lines, 
which induced the Duke of Athol to plant the banks of the Bruar. The 
Bruar, before it enters on tlie romantic country, where it becomes the orna- 
nieni of the Duke of Athors grounds and tlie object of curiosity to the 
traveller, Hows through a peat soil, whieh has dyed its waters of a deep 
coffee-colour. Its existence, as an independent river, is sliort and trou- 
bled, and its name is soon lost in that oi a nobler stream. 


IlEnn mused the ploughman in his tuneful dream, 
And hung enchanted o'er the thundering stream, 
Taught its hoarse voice to beg with courtly grace, 
Kaised the dark grove, and wooed the Dryad race ; 
Straight at his call the Al))ine for*‘st grew, 

And batlied its branches in perpetual dew, 
Begemmed its sable skirts with diamond spray, 

And v^l’d the gladden’d river from the day. 
Wrajifin the many-colour’d w'oof of thought, 

Tlie lost the lore that Nature taught ; 

Seal’d were his eyes and ears, while sweeping by 
Tlie awful torrent sang liis destiny : 

What though with prophet’s eye 1 gladly see • 

Thy lay shall win the nodding grove for me. 

With grateful sorrow, gentle bard, I mark, 

(Too clear the meaning, though the signs be dark,) 
The madding w hirlpools of my waters show 
Thy hours of ecstasy and years of woe, 

II. 

Far in the silent summit of the hill, 

Where blithe the black cock soonest hails the sun, 
To glittering life first springs my natal rill, 
Unknown and small, witli scarcely strength to run. 
For many a rood it creeps along the earth. 

And stains the living crystal from its birtli, 

Tlien quits awhile the subterranean night, ^ 

And drinks through all its depths the heav’nly light, 
But soon beneath the soil subsides again, 

Its dye to darken, and in slotli to dram ; 

While the rough nurses of the infant spring, 

Tlie winds, around their antient chorus sing. 
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III. 

So youth, erewhile, unheeded then the place, 

Horn to tlie labours of a lowly race, 

Want, (lie stern nurse who saw thy lids unclose, 
Thy first small cry of painful life arose > 

Tliee had the peasant’s joys and vulgar vice, 

ITie power to please, and from tliy muse eutice,. 

To cloud ihy fancy, and degrade thy mind. 

Till virtue sighing, left the bard behind. 

Yet can thy genius draw from humble. tilings 
Strength for the mind and plumes for fancy’s wings 
As tlio poor tribute of the cloud-born rills 
Sjieeds op my cuiixnt, and my channel fills, 

IV. 

Tlien bursts away my torrent tide, 

As strong thy genius bursts away, 

While wrahii and rank and beauty stand beside, 
Admiic luy whnhng pool, adiuiie thy lyiic lay. 

Drunk with our mad mteinpetaiKe, 

Our kindred spirit.s lead llieir fiantic dance 1 
With summer-shades, and winding walks adorn’d, 
Praise cheers my course, so long and lately scorn’d 
Hail’d by the lo\ely, by the great embraced, 

Tlie bard with fame and festival is graced ; 

Ilriglit float the ladiant vapours of tlic brain, 

Pair shines the iris of the torrent’s rain ; 

Delighted, we foiget w'ith thoughtless eyes 
Whence, and how frail, the gorgeous visions rise; 
Tliine but the fading hues 
Of drunken fancy’s dream ; 

INIine but the painted dews 
Pliuig by u drunken stream. 

V. 

Now maik bow black below 
IVly weary waters sleep; 

As dark shall be thy woe, 

Tiiy dumb despair as deep ! 

Oh ! that thy heart were, like niy waters, cold ! 

Oh ! that like them, thy rapid feelings roll’d, 

By frosts unfrozen, and by rocks untorn ; 

Calm when neglected ; when exhausted, borne 
By kindred rivers to an ocean grave, 

The ocean of the soul, the ocean of the wave ! 
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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN STEAM NAVIGATION. 

. TitFi progress of imp^jpvement and discovery in the useful arts, has 
in no one branch of practical knowledge been more rapid, or more 
productive of undoubted advantage to society at large, than in tlw 
application of the power of steam to the purposes of navigation. By 
combining the advantages of increased speed in their progress, more 
exact punctuality in their periods of depaiture and arrival, and much 
greater economy in their rates of charges, steam vessels have already 
superseded the use of sailing ones, on all voyages to and Iroin places 
within a short distance of each other. They have, indeed, by this 
time, covered the face of almost all the lakes and inland seas oi the 
globe, and fillo^l the livers and creeks of I'hirojm and America, while 
sofne even Attempt to traverse the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans. 
The only limits to their nniveisal adoption, as lire exclusive means of 
co'niiniinication between pla‘M\', the mo.st remote, appeared to ho tho 
power of increabing the speed, and lessening the consumption oj luel 
for distant voyages, — two essentials eagerly attempted to he discovered 
by men of science in c\ery cpuuter ; and the completion ot which was 
all that remained necessary to bring into immediate contact and com- 
ijiunication the uttermost ends of tho earth. 

It will bo a suliject of congratulation to tire whole world, to learn 
that these long-sought improvements have at length been found ; and 
that certain combinations have been made by a skilful and intelligent 
engineer of France, which are ceitain of giving, to the steam vessels 
fitted on his plan, as decided a supeiioiity over all others now in use, 
as they theinseltes enjoy over sailing ships of every description ; and 
consequently to eclipse them with as unening a ceitaiuty as they have 
superseded their predccess'irs. The engineer, by whose genius and 
talents these inijimtaut improvements were suggested, perceiving tlie 
immense advantages to be derived from their immediate adoption, 
hastened to England, and sesured to himself a royal patent, confirm- 
ing to him tlie exclusive jiiivileges of his invention for a period of 
fourteen years, witliin the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and all their distant dependencies. This grant, under the 
privy seal of state, being now actually in his possession, there re- 
mains no longer any apprehension of competition on the same grounds ; 
and, consequently, no reason for delaying to announce the outlines, at 
least, of the improvements in question, 

1 . The complicated nature of the machinery used in all the engines, 
by wliicli steam vessels are at present moved, renders them liable to 
accidents of vaiioiis kinds, and required a degree of superintendence, 
which is at once painful and expensive, without even then preventing 

the necessity of very frequent ad justment and repair. The engine 

of the present inventor, which is now in use in different parts of 
France, and has been tried and proved in the most satisfactory man-* 
iier, is of a much more simple construction; and, besides being less' 
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costly^ U not liable to many of the accidents, impediments, &nd 
injuries, to which others are constaYitly subject. 

2. The great space occupied by existing engines, takes away, from 
the vessels in which they are employed, a large portion of the hull, 
that might otherwise be appropriated to the •accommodation of nas< 
sengers in the upper part of the frame, or to the stowage of fuel, 
water, and provisions below : while the immense weight of the whole 
mass is such as to press the vessel unnecessarily deep in the water, 
producing the two evils of increasing the burthen, and lessening coo- 

siderably the rate of speed. The new engines are, on the contrary, 

so compact in all their parts, that three of them will not Occupy more 
room than one of corresponding power of the kind at present used : 
so that three times the actual force can be condensed into the same 
given space, and the weight of the whole be reduced in nearly the 
same proportion, 

3. The quantity of fuel consumed by the old engines is so great, 
that scarcely any of the ordinary vessels using them, can carry more 
than sufficient for a voyage of a few days, without encroaching on the 

space that should be allotted to cargo, provisions, or passengers. 

The new engines, on the contrar}% require so much less fuel, that a 
vessel, navigated by them, will contain sufficient coals for at least 
twice the period, without at all encroaching on other portions of the 
hull ; but for long and distant voyages, if the hold be appropriated to 
its reception, sufficient fuel can be stowed on board, to admit of the 
ship reaching any part of Europe, Africa, or America, without touch- 
ing nny where for fresh supplies ; and by replenihbing once only at the 
Capo of Good Hope, she will reach India without being delayed at 
any of the intermediate stations. 

4. The present massive and unsightly chimneys of Ml stpam vessels 
are productive of danger, as well as inconvenience, in many ways. 
Their loftiness and weight occasion them to act as long levers, which, 
in boisterous weather, make the hull top-heavy, and cause the rolling 
motion to he greatly increased ; while, in pitching against a head 
sea, they augment the violence of the sudden shocks at every plunge ; 
and in the event of their being carried away near the deck, as the 
strongest masts frequently are, the danger of fire would he infinitely 
increased. Add to this, the heat thrown out by these chimneys on 
the deck, and the thick volumes of smoke vomited forth from their 
summits, to fall again, in calm weather or light airs, on the passengers 

below, are the subject of constant annoyance and dissatisfaction. 

The new engines having their firesfed with air from a large forge-bellows, 
worked by the machinery of the engine itself, require no perpendicular 
chimney whatever. They will consume the greater portion of their 
own smoke, leaving only the residue to be carried off by horizontal 
tubes passing along the sides of the vessel near the water’s edge; 
thus avoiding aU. the evils of top- weight, beat on deck, a suffocating 
atmosphere, and every inconvenience arising from the perpendicular 
columns. , 

5. The side wheels of existing steam vessels, constituting all their 
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means of making progress, and to which, therefore, all the power of. 
their engines is applied, are, from their very position, deprived of a 
great portion of their force, by the inequality of their motion : as, in 
a rolling sea, it continually happens that one of the wheels is so deeply 
submerged in the water as to be nearly inefficient from that cause 
alone; while the other, being entirely out of the water, revolves in’ 
empty space. The effect thus produced, is to give the whol6 frame of 
the ship a vibratory motion, the wheel having the deepest hold of the 
water turning her prow alternately to the right or to the leff, without 
any counteracting effect being produced by the wheel having little or 
no hold of the water, to maintain the ship's progress in a straight 
course.’ — —In the new steam vessels proposed, this disadvantage, 
which is inseparable from side wheels used alone, will be counteracted 
by the addition of two wheels of much greater force applied to the 
stern of the vessel, and spreading the whole breadth of the frame. 
Tliese will be worked by long horizontal shafts extending from a 
second pair of engines, which, like the others, will be conhned to the 
centre of the hull, for the sake of concentrating the heat and weight 
as near the centre of gravity as possible ; while the wheels themselves 
will be abaft, and cover what is technically called “ the ship's run,'’ 
where they will be sheltered from the current caused by the side 
wheels, and thus avoid the obstacle of its injpetuosity ; at the same 
time that they will, while continuing to augment the impetus given 
by the first, derive all the advantage of the counter current caused by 
what is called “the dead water," formed from the meeting of the two 
side currents in “ the ship’s wake.” It is worthy of remark, that this 
application of wheels to the sterns of steam vessels was first made in 
France, in consequence of the inability of boats with side wheels to 
pass through the narrow arches of bridges on several of the French 
rivers. They were in this case used alone : but even then, they gaVfr 
a much greater degree of speed to the vessels to which they were 
applied, than the side wheels, for Avhich they were introduced ns a 
substitute, from their spreading the whole breadth of the frame, and 
having paddles of eight feet to each stern wheel, on boats which could 
only sustain paddles of six feet to their side wheels, thus increasing 
the power in the proportion of 1() to 12, from this cause alone; 
besides which, the stern wheels are scarcely at all affected by the 
rolling motion, as the side wheels necessarily are, and therefore 
operate with more uniform force on the whole body propelled by them; 
The improvements in the new engines proposed to be used, from their 
taking less space, being of less weight, and consunung less fuel, wdll 
admit of what was before impracticable, namely, the addition of 
these stern wheels to vessels now worked with side wheels only, a 
union whicli will not only increase the speed in a very high degree, 
by more than doubling tbe propelling powder, but will counteract all 
the evils of occasional loss of force from the rolling rnlHon when side 
wheels are used alone ; as both the sets of wheels, namely, those ne^ir 
the centre and those at the stern, can never be w holly out of the water 
tit the same time ; so that, by this arrangement and division of the 
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wheels, the uniform progress of the vessel in a continued straight line 
will be certain of being preserved. 

The steam vessels at present navigating the open sea are.built of 
considera1)le depth, or, in the language of seamen^ have a ‘‘ great 
draught of water/’ in order to ensure their being sufficiently stiff to 
carry sail when occasion may require, as well as to counteract the 
tendency of a lofty ciiimney of iron to upset the vessel while rolling. 
When these ships navigate- among shoals and banks at the entrance of 
great rivers, or arrive off ports in w hich there is but little water, they 
are therefore frequently compelled to anchor for several hours, in dark 
nights and situations of great danger, until the tide flows sufficiently 
to enable them to pass over such shoals without striking the bottom, 
— while the quantity of water they displace by their depth necessarily 

renders their progress more slow and difficult. In the new" steam 

vessels proposed, the depth of the bottom, or draught of w’ater/’ wall 
not bo more than half that of the same sized ships on the old construc- 
tion ; nor, considering the less w-eight of the engines, the absence of 
all necessity for sails, and the total disappearance of the heavy per- 
pendicular chimneys, w'ill any greater depth be necessary. In order 
to provide, however, for na\igating the open sea, and so stiffening the 
vessel as to counteract the rolling motion almost entirely, a sliding 
keel will be fitted longitudinally in the centre of the standing keel, to 
bo let down and drawn up by simple band-wheels, to any depth re- 
quired. These, therefore, when immersed three or four feet below 
the fixed keel, will give to the vessel all the advantages of an equal 
draught of w'ater by the whole bottom, wiliiout the disadvantage 
necessarily accompanying agroatly increased bulk, — as this keel will cut 
through the water edgewise, like a knife, instead of presenting, as the 
larger bottoms of the old vessels do, a broad and expanded surface to 
the op|K)sing mass of waters. Wlien drawn up into the body of the 
vessel, which can be done by the hand })o\ver of twm men, or even 
boys, the ship will skim the surface of the ocean, and pass over shoals, 
banks, rocks, and sands, W'ith the ease and safety of a pinnace, being 
tluis enabled to enter shallow rivers and harbours, when other vessels, 
drawing more water, would be obliged to lie at anchor exposed 
without. » 

7. Notwithstanding the extraordinary combination of advantages 
here presented to the imagination, (and these are so manifest that all 
must understand and rightly appreciate them,) it is perhaps the 
greatest advantage of all, — at a period when exj)eriinent and specula- 
tion' are in great disfavour, — to be able to say, what can with the 
strictest truth be alleged, that none of these features are entirely new : 
— not one among the whole remains to be tried : each has already 
undergone the test of experience sepaiately, and had its predicted 
utility confirmed by actual adoption and practice. The engines, with 
all their remarkable improvements, exist, and are now at work in 
Lyons and at Paris ; — the stern wheels are used alone by many ves- 
sels navigating on the livers Seine and Saone, as well as on the Ger- 
man Ocean ; and tlic sliding keel is well known to amateurs of pleasure- 
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boats aad nautical men. It is, however, the combination of all these 
in one, that will produce the happy results in contemplation ; and on 
such sure foundations, on such unerring data, do these results depend^ 
that they may safely be said to be inevitable. 

It is therefore evident that steam vessels constructed on this plan, 
and combining the numerous advantages described, must eclipse all 
existing vessels navigated on the present system. The passage from, 
London to Calais, which usually occupies twelve hours, may, with 
the new vessels, b^ as easily performed in eight. The voyage to any 
part of the Mediterranean will be an excursion of as little dilficulty as 
the present trips to Edinburgh or Glasgow. The passage to America 
may be even made in fifteen days ; and to India, beyond all doubt, 
in less than sixty, (so as to ensure with certainty the 10,000/. sterling, 
offered as a premium for the two first voyages within a given time, 
from England to that country and back/) this being just one half the 
time now occupied in what is called a remarkably fine, or even a 
rapid passage, by first-rate Indiamen. The accommodations for pas- 
sengers will be more ample than at present, as the space occupied by 
the tw'o sets of engines necessary to work the whole of the four wheels, 
will not be even so great as the space required for the single set or pair 
of engines, now used to work the one pair of wheels at the side only. 
The vibratory motion and the smoke (two constant sources of annoy- 
ance) will be greatly diminished, if not entirely avoided ; and thus, 
speed, safety, comfort, and economy, will all be united in a degree 
never yet attained by vessels of any description that ?iow navigate the 
ocean. 

It w’ould bo extravagant even to attempt to state in detail the in- 
calculable advantages to discovery, commerce, and pleasurable inter- 
course, which these important improvements in steam navigation must 
inevitably produce. If the South Pole is ever to he approached nearer 
than it has yet been by our illustrious voyagers, it must he in a vessel 
of this description, which, with a well-fitted iron stem, a continued 
furnace of heat, and the application of stern wheels, where no ice 
could impede their motion, as they Avould follow only in the track 
opened by the vessel’s hull, Avould penetrate in advance, as well aa 
escape in retreat, through opeiiiugs im})assahle to any other description 
of vessels yet in use. If tlie magnificent piize held out by the Board 
of Longitude for discovering a north -wc^t passage is to he won by 
human skill or enterprize, more can he done in a ship of this descrip^ 
tion, in the tw'o highest summer months of one season, than could he 
effected by Captain Parry’s ex]>edition, or any similar one, in three 
successive seasons, at one- fourth the expense, and without risking, for 
a single day, the chance of being shut up through a dark and dreary 


' The steam vessel already sent out to India, and which,did not reach the 
Cape in less than fifty-six days from Falmouth, cannot possibly succeed in 
the time limited for the voyage by those who offered this premium, so that It 
will he open for other competitors ; and a vessel fitted on the plan described, 
can hardly fail to surpass all others that might start fur it. 
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winter. If ever a speedy intercourse is to be maintained with India 
round the Cape, in one direct voyage, or by tlie' way of Egypt, willi 
vessels touching on either side of the Isthmus of Suez, it is by ships of 
this description only that the main difficulty in the provision of fuel 
(described in a former Number*) can alone be overcome; for these 
only could be laden with a sufficient quantity attlieir respective ports 
of departure, to render them independent of all further supply. And 
as to the superior comfort for tliose on board, it must be as manifest 
as the superior despatch ; while the superior safety is beyond all 
disputes. 

Under all these undeniable advantages, we know not what can pre- 
vent the universal adoption of vessels of this description. Prejudice, in- 
deed, may for a while retard it ; since this was powerful enough to pre- 
vent the use of steam itself as a propelling power for ships, for years 
after its first discovery and application to that purpose, and still prevents 
the use of gas for lights in some of the wealthiest quarters of London, 
while it is adopted in most of the poorest ; so that the passenger, who 
has every step of his way brilliantly illuminated by the splendid gas- 
lamps of that abode of poverty, St. Gileses, can scarcely trace his path 
through Grosvenor-squarc by the glimmering of the oiblamps, that still 
throw their melancholy gloom on the fronts of its splendid mansions. It 
was only, indeed, during the past winter, that Portland-place, a street 
of nearly twice the breadth of any other in the metroiwlis, inhabited by 
the wealthiest people, and requiring twice the light oi any other place in 
London, for safety merely, without regard to pleasure, had gas-lights 
substituted for lamps of oil, which were scarcely distinguishable, at 
particular periods of the year, from one side of the same street to the 
other I This hatred of innovation, the greatest obstacle to improve- 
ment of every kind, is the peculiar failing of the aristocracy of England, 
who ought to be superior to this common vice of the ignorant and 
w'ealthy of other less favoured lands. But, fortunately, the spirit of 
enterprize and thirst for improvement which characterize the middling 
classes of the country, is more than a match for the apathy or indif- 
ference of their superiors ; and therefore it is that Discovery and 
Improvement make rapid strides, not in consequence of the influence 
of the higher orders, but in spite of it: and long may this spirit con- 
tinue, till Prejudice be beaten down, as in the end it must be, under 
the feet of Intelligence. 

It is on this hope that we ground our conviction of the ultimate ge- 
neral adoption of the improvements here briefly described. We perform 
a pleasing task in being the first to announce them in outline ; but as we 
have seen for ourselves the drawings, plans, models, and materials of - 
the whole, and are satisfied with4;he results, we shall be happy to put 
any persons who r^ay desire it in the right channel for acquiring a more 
perfect knowledge of the details. 


* See The Orientfd Herald, Vol, I. p. 84. 
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PROGHESS OF THE BURMESE WAR— TO THE CLOSE OF THH 
SECOND campaign. 

We have endeavoured, in the’preceding Numbers of our Publican 
tion, to furnish full and accurate information respecting the military 
operations in India ; but as this necessarily reached us in detached 
communications, it is consequently scattered through many separate 
portions of our work. The close of the second campaign against the 
Burmese, and the recent receipt of very ample intelligence from the 
seat of the war itself, induce us, however, to collect and condense 
into one connected and comprehensive view, the principal events 
which have marked the progress of the several expeditions engaged, 
accompanied by such observations as the results seem to require. 

The immediate origin of the war is fairly stated in the proclama- 
tion issued by Lord Amherst on the 5th March 1824. Whatever 
variety of opinion may prevail on a necessity for hostilities in support 
of our claims on the i8la,nd of Shahpuree, and in opposition to the 
invasion of Cachar, there cannot ^est a shade of doubt, that the 
extension of the Burmese empire to a direct contact with upwards of 
six hundred miles of our frontier, must have led to eventual hostilities. 
Were we to applaud the pacific forbearance with which the Bengal 
Government viewed the idle claims of the Burmese to all our posses- 
sions beyond the Buyrampootra, and their actual conquest of Assam 
and the hill states bordering Sylhet and Tipperah ; w'e must condemn 
the want of foresight and policy evinced by the absence of an imposing 
defensive barrier along the line of Burmah aggression. With a sincere 
determination to avoid war with the Burmese, and an admission of 
their right to conquer the neutrals on our frontier, measures of defence 
and precaution would have been in strict unison with such a line of 
policy ; — a system the very reverse was adopted. 

At the close of the year 1823, the Chittagong frontier was left with 
five companies of Native infantry, and a police corps called the 
Chittagong provincial battalion ; Sylhet with four companies of the 
Bungpoor local battalion ; while Rungpoor was protected by the head 
quarters of that corps, stationed at Jumalpeor, on the Burrampootra; 
and the passage into Assam by two companies of the Dinapore local 
battalion, with a few gun-boats. Five companies only of regular in- 
fantry were stationed at Dacca, until the rains of 1823, when an 
additional five companies were drawn from the weak station of Ber- 
hainpoor; giving, for the protection of the principal city in that 
quarter, a complete battalion. ' To render this scattered force more 
efficient, the command was vested in a Brigadier; Col. G. M. Popham 
being the officer selected for the duty. . 

Not one fortress, or fortified position, met the eye of the Burmah, 
from the Naaf to Goulpara, on the Burrampootra; nor an organized 
force sufficient to awe the most pusillanimous neighbour. A warlike 
race of conquerors, such as the Burmese, must have been tempted, by 
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Progress of the Burmese War. 

the naked appearance of the British frontier, to hasten a war of so 
much promise, with apparently so little to hazard. Were we unac- 
quainted with the policy usual in India^ it might be presumed that 
the (jovernment, in leaving its frontier so defenceless and denuded of 
troops, was tempting the Burmese to acts of oppression, by showing 
them so fair a prospect of success. Such inference would, howeVer, 
be highly unjust ; since it is the established practice in Ihdia, not only 
to remove troops from provinces in which war or rebellion has ceased, 
but to destroy every fortification which the wisdom or the fears of 
former Governments had reared for the security of ks power. Exten- 
sive plans of general precaution and defence in this' “ Empire of 
Opinion,” form no feature in the policy of its Government ; a connected 
system of fortresses, or fortified positions, is viewed rather with horror 
than even indifference. Our south-eastern frontier having neither 
been threatened nor molested since 1796, troops for its protection 
could not be necessary. - There is another remarkable feature in this 
** existing-circimstance-policy f* viz., the care taken to avoid the 
accumulation of topographical knowledge beyond our immediate 
frontier; and as to statistics, far be it from the powerful Indian Go- 
vernment to pry into the nakedness of neighbouring states, or to seek 
for information regarding the habits, abilities, resources, or warlike 
character of their inhabitants. In the lower provinces of Bengal, 
blessed with a very unwarlike population, although a very cunning 
and litigious people, all power is lodged in the hands of the civil au- 
thorities, who are overburthened with the administration of justice, 
and the labour of collecting the public revenue. Yet on this class of 
■ervants is imposed the political duties within their districts. Were 
a military man, placed near a frontier, to institute inquiries into what 
is passing around him and in the adjoining states, such labour on his 
part would not only be discouraged by the Government, but be re- 
sented, as an undue interference with the duties of the local civil 
authorities. 

From these causes, the Bengal Government entered on the Burmali 
war profoundly ignorant of the theatre on which it was to be prosecuted, 
and equally unacquainted with the genius and resources of the enemy. 
The early arrangements for the prosecution of the war were wavering, 
and every operation attempted was conducted with inadequate and 
inapplicable resources : when war was prosecuted on a more becoming 
scale, the same causes produced delay in execution, and disappoint- 
ment, if not Complete failure, in anticipated results. They were> at the 
date of the last accounts, only beginning to understand the character 
of the war in which they were engaged ; but w^ere utterly in the dark 
as to the probable period or manner of its termination. Hasty and 
general censure on the existing Government, its war ministers, or on 
military officers vested with command, it is not our object to apply. 
We are at issue with the system of policy, and not with those who 
have erred through the shackles which such system imposes. The most 
sanguine will not expect that the destinies of India can always be 
consigned to the charge of transcendent; talent. The Marquis of 
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llaRtingft, even, might have been led into error, on opening tliis war, 
as he was in that with Nepaul ; but he would soon have seen his way, 
and have applied the energies of a consummate statesman and 
general in its prosecution. It were trite to remark, that India does 
not possess a Hastings either in Lord Amherst or Sir Edward Paget. 

Thus much by way of preface ; there will be ample scope for Com*- 
mentary as we proceed to narrate the progress of the war. Our facts 
are drawn from the most authentic sources. On the correctness of 
opinions advanced, our readers wdll sit in judgment ; undue bias 
against men or measures has been studiously avoided. The war hav- 
ing been prosecuted from four distant points, viz,y from Goulpara into 
Assam ; Sylhet into Cachar; Chittagong into Arracan ; and, by sea, 
to Rangoon and Pegu ; a brief and connected detail of the operations 
of each force will be given — beginning with Assam. 

Campaign of 1824. — Invasion of Assayn, 

In January, Brigadier M‘Morine, H. C. S., succeeded Brigadier 
Popham, who returned to Europe in very bad health. The new 
Brigadier repaired to Goulpara, (Jogejopa,) on the Burrampootra 
river, a point on the British frontier leading into Assam, where 
a force was assembled for the eventual invasion of that country. A 
gun-boat flotilla on the Burrampootra, three brigades of si.K-pounders, 
six companies Rungpoor, and the Dinapore local corps, were early 
assembled. To these were added, seven companies 2-23d, now 46th 
regiment Native infantry, and a wing of the Chiimpanin local corps ; 
giving a total of about 2,200 rank and file, with a small body df irre- 
gular cavalry. To oppose this detachment, the Burmese were said to 
have 3000 or 4000 well-armed troops in Assam. Their force proved 
much below this estimate. 

March 13, 1824. — Flotilla stores and 46th regiment N. I. moved 
up the Burrampootra. The rest of the foice moved by land, 

March 23. — From Kuimirpootah, a detachment of the Chumparun 
brigade diverged to dislodge the enemy from the stockades of Lii 
Riedewa. Eflected the object without dilliciilty ; the Burmese leav- 
ing two men killed, and a few wounded, 

March 26.— At Plaassbarry, the two divisions were united. This 
was a stockaded position, ten miles Irom Gowaliutty, the capital of 
South Assam, and seventy miles above Goulpara. 

March 27.— After a few shot, the enemy evacuated their position. 
An ineffectual pursuit was attempted. 

March 28. — ^Took possession of the town and stockades of Gowa- 
hiitty. The Burmese, prior to their retieat up the Burrampootra to 
Kuliiabar, impaled some forty Assamese, suspected with favouring 
the British. On this date, a proclamation was issued, by Brigadier 
M‘Morine, explanatory of the views of the invaders, and calling on 
the Assamese to join in expelling the Burmese. 

Brigadier M‘MoiiHe a operations were under the control of the 
political agent, Mr. D. Scott, who was, at tliis period, personally 
attending to the Burmese movements from Cachar on Sylhet. 

R 3 
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April 5.'— Mr. Scott, with an escort of three companies 46th regi- 
ment N. I., quitted Sylhet to reach the Burrampootra, by a direct 
route through the state of the Jyntiah Rajah, who was inimical to 
the Burmese. 

April 15. — Mr. Scott, with his escort, arrived iu safety at Russu 
Chokey, or Noagaong, on the Burrampootra river, about eighty miles 
above Gowahutty. The distance traversed by this party was about 
ninety miles, in eleven days: the greater portion of the route lay 
across a high table land, easy of access, and the Jyntiahs very friendly. 
Noagaong had been deserted by the Burmese soon after Brigadier 
M‘Morine reached Gowahutty. 

April 29. — Mr. Scott moved down to Gowahutty, leaving his 
escort, under Captain Ilorsburgh, to occupy Noagaong, 

May 5. — Some movements of the Burmese indicating an intention 
to dispute the possession of Noagaong, Lieut. Col. Alfred Richards, 
with the gun-boat flotilla, and live companies 46th regiment N. I., 
moved from Gowahutty, to prosecute operations as far as the Kullung 
river, or Kulliabar. 

May 9. — Reached Munguldye, thirty miles up the Burrampootra. 

May 15. — Having been joined by the Noagaong detachment, 
Colonel Richards gained the Kullung river, about ninety miles above 
Gowahutty. On the two following days, possession was taken of the 
stockades of Hautl)ar, or Kullung, which the enemy did not venture 
to defend. 

May 24. — A successful movement by w'ater was made to turn the 
stockades of Runglygur, above Kulliabar. During this operation, 
the camp at the latter jdace was left under charge of Captain Hors- 
burgh, with four companies, and a ])arty of irregular horse. The 
Burmese, before a final retreat from Lower Assam, ventured an 
attack on the camp at Kulliabar, the only symptom of spirit or enter- 
prize yet evinced. For this eft’oit, they were punished by the loss of 
.50 killed, and 150 or 200 wounded and drowned on their repulse. 
Our loss was limited to a few camp-folio weis at the commencement of 
the attack. 

May 30. — Brigadier M‘Morine, on this date, fell a .sacrifice to an 
attack of cholera morbus : he died on his way from Gowahutty to 
Kulliabar, where Lieut. Col. Alfred Ri( hards, ILC. S., who suc- 
ceeded to the command, established his head quarters for .some time. 

July 10, — Brigadier Richards found himself under the disagreeable 
necessity of retiring to Gowahutty ; the difliculties of supplying the 
troops witK provisions, at such an advanced position as Kulliabar, being 
found almost insurmountable, owing to the rapidity of the current of the 
Burrampootra, and the great distance from which the supplies w^ere 
obliged to be brought ; Assam itself furnishiug nothing but beef, an 
arti^eoffood which, unfortunately, Hindoos know not bow to appre- 
ciate Most of the baggage cattle and cavalry, (for which water 
carnage was not procurable,) perished on the way down, though the 
distance was not above ninety miles. Thus terminated the operations 
of the season in Assam. 
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Observations. — The delay in ^the advance of this force, during 
February and half of the month of March, was a subject of very 
general complaint with military men in India. The land column 
found it difficult, although unopposed by the enemy, to penetrate the 
deep and high grass jungle which lay in its route. The progress of 
the flotilla was rendered equally slow, by the rapidity of the current, 
and the want of track paths along the banks of the river. But, with 
every allowance, it must be confessed that, considering the feeble re- 
sistance offered by the enemy, the advance should have reached 
Kulliabar by the end of March. Had this been effected, the season 
would have admitted the completion of the conquest of Assam, and 
the occupation of its capital, Ghergaong, or Rungpoor. Such an ad- 
vance was, however, opposed by an inefficient transport, both by land 
and by w'ater ; the force having to depend entirely on the public stores 
for its subsistence, its advance could not outstrip the commissariat 
supj)lies. It was by great exertions that the means placed at the dis- 
posal of the commissariat officer enabled him to meet the wants of the 
troops on their limited line of operation ; any extension of this line, 
the department could certainly not meet. 

The campaign closed without a mishap. Much exposure and pri- 
vation were endured by the troops ; but, with the exception of the spi- 
rited repulse of the attack on the camp at Kulliabar, on the 24th May, 
the conduct of the enemy gave no oj)porluuity foi gathering laurels. 

Sylhet and Cackar, 1824. 

In this quarter, the year 1823 closed with discussions on the right 
and intention of the Burmese to invade Cachar ; to retain a footing 
in that country ; and a demand for the delivery of the persons of 
Ghumbur Sing, Chourjeet, and Marjeot, Munnipoorian chiefs, who 
liad fled beyond the Ruimese power. The j^retence of restoring 
Govind Chunder, the rightful Rajah of Cachar, who liad been driven 
from his country by the aforesaid cdiiets, and was living under our 
protection at Sylliet, was another prcjrosterous gr'ound ibr the invasion 
of Cachar-, which the Burmese luid taken u]). 

It was quite evident that Ghumbeer Sing, the Miinnipoor chief who 
then held Cachar, could not resist the |)ressuro of Burmah invasion 
fiom Munnipoor and Assam. We hesitated on the course to adopt, 
wntW prevention was placed out of our reach, and then had togiiar-d, 
vith very’ inadequate means, against hostile inroads on our frontier, 
Tire officer who commanded the srirall force in 1823, (lour companies 
of Rungpoor local corps,) which, np to the end ot that year, was the 
only force granted for the protection ot the Sylhet frontier, had, it is 
said, at the close ofthe rains of 1823, pressed the expediency of taking 
I'achar under our protection, and the formation ot a leeal corps of 
Munnipoorians ; which, united with our small detachment, mifht 
occupy and defend the passes leading into Cachar. These precautions 
'\erc not approved ; and, in January 1824, the Burmese and Assamese 
‘piietly entered Cachar, by the Bheerkola pass, from Assam and 
Munnipoor. After stockading the strong heights within and near th^ 
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passeft, t]ie Burmese spread their troops through Cachar, amounting, 
it was said, to 10,000 men, but, by the more moderate calculators, 
to 4000. 

To meet this invasion, the British force collected on the Sylbet 
frontier consisted of the Ut brigade 10th, now 14th regiment N.I., 
three companies 2d brigade 23d, now 46th regiment N. I., and the 
original detachment of four companies of the Rungpoor local corps, 
with a very inadequate detail of artillery ' Altogether, the effective 
strength of this force might be estimated at 1200 rank and file. 
The civil station of Sylhet was the head quarters, with advanced 
detachments under Major Newton, at Budderjroor, lalayn, and 
Juttrapoor. 

Jqn. 16, 1824. — At Juttrapoor, on this date, Major Newton had 
concentrated his small force, and successfully attacked the enemy 
in their stockades ; losing only five men killed and eleven wounded. 
This trifling check caused the enemy, whose loss was about seventy 
killed, to retire ; and our tioops retrograded to their station at Budder- 
poor, on the Soormah river, fifty mih-s fiom the civil station of Sylhet. 
A want of supplies was the cause of this retrograde movement. 

Feb. 13, — The Burmese having re-entered Cachar in greater force, 
and with moie apparent combination, pushed forward on this date a 
party to occupy tlie heights across the Soormah, within 1000 yards of 
our post at Budderpoor ; here they began to stockade their |X)sition. 
The political agent, Mr. D. Scott, w'as at Budderpoor, and sanctioned 
our attack on the Burmese. Capt, .lolmston, the senior officer prc.sent, 
d vided his force, consisting of a wing of the 14th regiment, and 3d 
company 46t}i regiment Native Tnfantiy, with a small party from tlie 
Rungpoor local corps, into two divisions : one division, under Captaiii 
Botven, crossed the Soortnah at Budder])oor; the other, led by Cap- 
tain Johnston, moved higher up that river before it crossed. The 
Burmese fired on our advanced parties; but their works being in an 
unfinislied state, the two divisions ((uickly carried the position ; our 
h'ss was one jemadar killed, and forty men wounded by stakes, with 
which the enemy always surround their stockades. The Burmese re- 
tired with little loss on their parts. On this second reverse the Assam 
division fell hack on the passes, while the Munnipoor, or Burmese di- 
vision, stockaded on tlie heights of Diiodpatly, a distance of a few 
miles only from Btiddeqioor. 

Feb. 16. — Since the affair of tlie 13th, Lieutenant-Colonel Bowen, 
now the senior officer oji the frontier, had moved from Sylhet with 
the other wing of the 14th regiment of Native Infantry ; Major 
Newton, with the Budderpoor detachment, also advanced, and again 
occupied Juttrapoor. Here Lieutenant-Colonel Bowen's division, 
which had to proceed by water, also arrived on the following day. 
By^heso movements the Assam troops w'ere induced to retire alto- 


' Two or three old guns, which had been lying for years at Sylhet, were 
fitted up with carriages by Major Newton. 
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cjether from Cachar, influenced, no doubt, by our preparations at 
Goulpara for the invasion of Assam. 

Feb. 21. — The movements this day brought the advance of Colonel 
Bowen’s force into contact with a picquet of the Burmese, which was 
briskly attacked, and an attempt made to follow the enemy into the 
stockaded position on the ridge of Duodpatly ; but, being drawn on 
the strongest point, the attempt failed. Colonel Bowen persevered 
in his eiforts to carry the heights after the first repulse, but failed in 
all; and after a protracted exposure to the enemy’s fire, our troops 
were compelled to fall back two miles to Juttrap^x)!- ; leaving, how- 
ever, a party on the intervening ridge of Talayn. Our loss was one 
lieutenant killed, five European officers wounded, and 150 men killed 
and wounded. Lieut.-Col. Innes, with four guns and the Istbatt. 
19th, now 38th N. I., having arrived at Juttrapoor, and, as senior 
officer, assumed the command, theic is reasoti to fear that Colonel 
Bowen’s attack was hastened and persevered in from the desire to 
effect something before he yielded the command to a senior officer ; 
at least, it is ceitain that the vicinity of (Jol. Inncs was well known 
when the attack was made. 

Feb. 25. — No further movement occurred until this date, when it 
\\as reported that the enemy was once more in full retreat from 
Cachar. The retreat of the Burmese I)eing confirmed by a recon- 
jioissanco, the troops went into quarters for the rains. A small party 
(150 llungpoor L. I.) were stockaded at Talayn, in Cachar; and a 
larger force of regulars at Budderpoor ; but the piincipal body fell 
back to cantonments at Sylhet. 

Towards the end of February, the Government began to take mea- 
suies for a prosecution of the war on this frontier ; an ordnance depot 
w^as formed at Dacca, and a local coips, under the command of’ 
Capt. Dudgeon, was ordered to be organized at Sylhet, to be com- 
posed of hill tribes and Munnipoorians. 

The defensive campaign in this quarter should, strictly speaking, 
close here ; but subsequent events render it expedient to.cairy the 
thread of the narrative down to the month of .Inly, That the politi- 
cal agent, Mr. D. Scott, considered this frontier safe from further 
inroad, may be inferred from his movement into Assam early in 
April ; on ids departure, the immediate political charge in Sylhet 
devolved on Mr. C. Tucker, the collector of that district. Nothing 
material occurred during the months of March, April, and May; to- 
wards the end of the latter month, Lieut.-Colonel Jnnes, with all the 
disposable force he could collect, consisting of the eftective details of 
the 14th and 38th regiments N. E, moved in breathless haste tov^arv’ ; 
Chittagong, where the greatest alarm prevailed after the disaster ot 
the 17th of May at tlamoo. 

This system of borrowing from Peter to pay Paul had its usual con- 
sequence. Colonel innes’s back w^as scarcely turned on Sydhet, wHien 
rumours were afloat that a third invasion of Cachar had taken place. 
Early in June tlie rumour was confirmed by accounts reaching Sylhet, 
that the Burmese had again advanced into Cachar from Munriipoor ; 
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an<i the acting political agent, Mr. Tucker, to preclude their suffering 
molestation, directed the officer, with the few troops still in Cachar, 
to fall back for the protection of the civil station of Sylhet ; the 
officer was not firm enough to resist such a mandate. 

June 7. — Accounts were received on the frontier, that the enemy 
had occupied their old positions on the heights of Talayn, Juttrapoor, 
and Duodpatly. Colonel Innes was recalled. 

June 12. — Colonel Innes, with part of his harassed troops, re- 
turned to Sylhet ; the men had to track their routes night and day 
against the stream, with short intervals of rest; and, as the whole 
country is at this season under water, the essential indulgence of 
landing to cook their meals was seldom to be obtained. 

June 20. — Colonel Innes a force, ainonntiiig to about 1000 rank 
and file, reached Budderpoor. 

.June 27. — The force gained the Barak river, near Juttrapoor ; some 
previous efforts to cross a detachment by land for an attack on the 
stockades of Duodpatly, were obstructed by the state of the rivulets 
and marshy hollows. 

June 28. — Colonel Innes landed a part of his force, and with two 
five-and-a-half howitzers, and four six-pounders, occupied a ridge of 
hills, with the intent from thence to prosecute his attack on the stockades 
of Talayn and Duodpatly. So little attention was paid to the elevation 
of surrounding heights, that the enemy judiciously seized a point (in- 
trusted to the keeping of Gumheer Sing’s irregulars) from whence he 
commanded our position. After some fruitless expenditure of am- 
munition, a feeble attempt to recover the lost height, and some trifling 
loss. Colonel Innes withdrew to his boats oh the Baiak river, near 
Juttrapoor. With this ill-planned effort tlie operations for the season 
closed ; the Commander'iii-Chief having prohibited any further at- 
tempt while the season was unfavourable and equipment in artillery 
so inefficient. 

July 6. — The 56th regt. N. I. joined the force at Juttrapoor. The 
whole of the troops ])assed the season of inundation in boats ; tlie 
Burmese in quiet possession of their heights, which they laboured 
hard to strengthen. The season precluded any retreat on Munnipoor 
had the Burmese so desired. The 14th and 38th regts. N. I., whicli 
had been actively employed on the frontier, became very sickly, 
sometimes more than half the men in hospital ; the 52d regt. N. I. 
remained however tolerably efficient. 

Observations . — To be critical on the operations in Cachar re- 
quires little talent ; and were it not that the absence of publicity 
loses to the military community, as well as to the state, the benefit of 
experience, we might withhold all strictures in this instance. It 
cannot escape observation, that the Government and its political 
agents were ill informed of the movements and intentions of the ene- 
my ; and that when these were developed by the course of events, 
every check and retreat called forth its carmen tviumphale as a deli- 
very from further apprehension. No officer was selected to command 
on the frontier, although a successful prosecution of mountain war- 
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fare ia confessedly the most arduous field for the exercise of military 
talent ; and one in which stratagem is more usually called forth, than 
tactic, and therefore extensive local knowledge is an essential qualifi- 
cation. In Sylhet, responsibility was shifted from Captain A. to 
Major B., or Colonels C. and D., just as blind chance drew one or the 
other to the spot— >a connected series of operations is thus defeated ; 
and as the experience of a junior officer is not easily shifted to his 
successor, there was little to be expected but a series of blunders. 
The officers thus engaged are only accountable for their day of ac- 
tion, and not for the absence of that prudent and systematic course 
which wrests from, or holds fast, advantages which an enemy has re- 
linquislied. The early skirmishes with the Burmese were creditably 
conducted by Major Ijlewton and Captain Johnston. The affair at 
Duodpatly, on the 21st of February, conducted by Lieut. -Colonel 
Bowen, was spirited in its commencement ; but reiterated attacks on 
one point of an extensive position, which a very cursory recon noissance 
should have shown to be it^ strongest point, demands a better defence 
than general ignorance of the theatre of operations affords ; to tliis 
plea, as applied to Cachar, Colonel Bowen may be justly entitled, as 
he had so recently arrived on the frontier. The arrival of Lieut. - 
Col. Innes, a senior officer, immediately after the attack, took from 
Colonel Bowen the chance of proving tliat he could j)rolit by the les- 
son received. Colonel Innes <‘ame up in time to hear of the retreat of 
the enemy, and to issue orders for the disposition of the troops for the 
rains — a task that ill suits a perfect stranger to the country, if it was 
left to the military authority ; it is, however, more than probable that 
the political authority on the spot hud more to say in this matter. 
The movement of Colonel Innes, in the end of May, with all his dis- 
j)osable force towards CJjittagong, was a measure emanating from the 
zeal of that officer, concurred in by the political agent in Sylhet ; and 
his retrograde on the invasion of (cachar was as rapid as the season 
admitted. We may fairly question whether Col. Innes’s departure 
tvith his force for the fiontier occasioned this third invasion, though 
his presence should have repelled the invaders. Viewing the nearly 
simultaneous movements of the Burmese in Assam, (.Ith May,) Ca- 
char, (end of May,) on the Naaf, (9tb May,) and at Rangoon at the 
close of the same month, we may conclude that the.se measures were 
consequent to orders issued by tin; Ava Government for the prosecu- 
tion of the war again.st the British. C'olonel Innes’s demonstration 
(attack it cannot be called) against the Burmese positions on the 28th 
of June, was so weakly conducted, that it is not easy to discover a plea 
in support of the’ movement : either the troops should not have been 
committed in action with the enemy, or the operations have been pro- 
secuted with such foresight and vigour, as to reflect credit on the 
troops, were success denied to their exertions. 

From all we can gather of the nature of the hilly track, called 
Cachar, it seems to be a country very susceptible of defence by a 
small force. We have already casually adverted to an antipathy to 
defensive positions as inherent in our Indian Government. We can- 
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not conceive a stronger instance of the existence of this Anglo-Indian 
antipathy than is afforded by the repeated relinquishment of the com- 
manding positions in Cachar. The enemy thrice occupied the passes 
and the heights within them, and wx're neither driven from nor ma^ 
iioeuvred out of these positions ; yet it seems never to have entered 
the heads of our authorities, political or military, to take these keys 
of the country into our own keeping. 

Chittagong Frontier^ 1824. 

The dispute between the Biitish and the Burmese authorities, in 
1823, regarding a right to the island of Shahpure'e, had terminated 
in its occupation by a small party under a Native commissioned 
officer from the Chittagong police corps ; a. small naval force was 
equipped to uiterpose between that islatid and the Burmese positions 
on the Naaf and at Mungdoo. Chittagong, our nearest military sta- 
tion, distant about 140 miles from the Naaf, was reinforced by draw- 
ing the left wing, 2d batt. 13th, now 27 tb regt. N. 1., from Dacca, 
and thus affording one regular regiment of Native Infantry and a 
Native Police Corps to defend this frontier. The 27tb icgt. N. I. 
became very sickly. 4’he seizure and deportation to Arracan, on the 
21st of January 1824, of i\lr. Chew, who had been invited on shore 
from a pilot brig to a conference with the Burmese chief at Mungdoo, 
was such a determined act of hostility, that reinforcements were or- 
dered to Chittagong ; five companies of the 2d batt. 20th now 4()th 
regt. N.I., and the 1st batt. 23d now 4.5th reg. N. I., moved from 
Barrackpoor for that place in February; and Lieut.-Colonel^Shapland, 
the senior officer on the sj^ot, was appointed on the lUth of February 
to command on this frontier, witli the rank of Brigadier. A local 
corps, called a Mug levy, (designating by this name Arracan refugees) 
was organized, and on the 29th of Apiil, Capt. Pringle was appointed 
to command and discipline this corps. The whole effective force, 
regular and irregular, might amount to 3000 men ; but of these the 
small detail of artillery and the regulars were alone to be depended 
on, and they did not exceed a moiety of that total. 

Nothing mateiial ocemred during the months of March and April ; 
hut as the, Burmese were reported to bo drawing a large force to the 
Arracan frontier, it was thought prudent to ])ost a detachment at 
Ramoo, about 100 miles from Chittagong, and within thirty or forty 
miles of the enemy’s posts on the Naaf river. This advanced force 
consisted of ttvo six-pounders, five companies of the 4.5th regt. N. 1., 
a detail from the Mug levy, and another from the Provincial or Police 
Corps. Captain Noton, as senior officer, comm.anded'. Early in May 
the Burmese passed the Naaf with 2000 men, and took up a position 
at Rutnapalung, fourteen miles distant from Ramoo. 

M.ay 9.— Ca]>tain Noton moved with his whole force, as a recon- 
iioisance, towards the enemy, when his advance was smartly opposed ; 
lie fell back on his unfortified encampment at Ramoo, having had two 
officers wounded, and twenty-five men killed and wounded. 

May 12. ^Intelligence of the passage of the Naaf by the Burmese 
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haring reached Brigadier Shapland, three oompaniesof the 40th N, I. 
were detached 'from Chittagong to reinforce Capt, Noton ; they joined 
on this date. 

May 14.— The Burmese were supposed to have collected at Rutna- 
palung 10,0U0 men ; their advance was gradually pushing on to Ka- 
moo, carefully feeling its way and stockading the ground taken up. 
An attempt was now made to check the Burmese advance, hut it was 
unavailing. Captain Noton, after some hesitation on the expediency 
of a retreat, finally resolved to hold liis ground until a superior force 
should arrive from Chittagong. Ho therefore contracted his posi- 
tion ; the right flauk resting on a rivulet, with a tank (or reservoir) 
about sixty paces distant, where a strong picquet was posted ; the rear 
had also a tank, which was intrusted to the Mug levy. 

May 15 and 16. — Much desultory bring, under which the Burmese 
puslied on their approaches to oiir front and Hanks. 

May 17. — By day-break the Burmese tumches were brought close 
up to the tank on the right, and also pushed round towards the tank 
in rear of Captain Noton’s position ; this latter point was carried by 
(lie enemy at 10 a. M, ; a success whicli proved a crisis in the fate of 
this unhappy detachment. Panic now became general, and the at- 
tcinjits to retire the piequets and operate a retreat were briskly coun • 
teracted by attacks of tbe enemy, who soon succeeded in dispersing 
the force ; greatly aided in tins by the jiresenco of a small body of 
cavalry. Most of the olHcers fell in their elforts to rally the troops ; 
the troops dispersed so rapidly, that the loss, as usual in such cases, 
was triHing compared with the early estimates. Captains Noton, 
Pringle, and Trueman, Lieut. Grigg, Kiisigu Barnett, and Assistant- 
Surgeon Maysmoor fell ; the remaining oHicers, three in number, 
escaped, two of them being wounded. Up to tliis date, a correct 
estimate of the loss in men is not attainable ; those first set down as 
killed came dropping in for months afterwards, and prisoners taken 
liave been recently returned from bondage. Captain Noton’s force in 
action may be thus estimated: — lOth regt. N. I., 150 men; 45th 
regt., 300 men ; Mug Levy, 250 men ; Chittagong Provincial or 
Police Corps, 300 men. — Total, 1000 men. Tho least exaggerated 
estimate of the Burmese amounted to 8000 men. 

Brigadier Shapland, on tho 13th May, detaelied the remaining 
wing of the 45lh regt. N, L, but hearing at Choukiah, (20 miles 
from Ramoo,) on the Kith, tliat Capt. Noton had been routed, Capt. 
Brandon retired with his wing of the 45th N. 1. on Chittagong, 
where he arrived bn the 18th. 

May 18.— The disaster at Ramoo had already created a deep 
sensation throughout India ; in Calcutta tlie greatest alarm pre- 
vailed : the safety of Chittagong was “past praying for”; Dacca 
m imminent peril, and even “ the City of Palaces ” itself was sup- 
posed to be compromised by this trivial defeat. These fears were idle in 
the extreme ; for the season alone would prevent any distant advance, 
had the enemy been in every respect equipped for an extended lino 
of operations. The most obvious facts are, however, overlooked in a 
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moment of al^rm ; which was not confined to the vulgar, but even the 
highest were infected hy it. Reinforcements for the defence of Ben- 
gal were now called from every quarter. 

May 24, — A wing of his Majesty’s 44th foot was embarked for 
Chittagong from Fort William; the 30th regt, N. I. moved from 
Dacca; the advanced wing of this corps retrograded on a rmowr 
of the occupation of Chittagong by the Burmese ; the error w'us soon 
repaired. The 14th and 38th regts. N. I., called from Sylhet, were 
compelled to return by the invasion of Cachar. Brigadier Fair, on 
the 26th of June, with the 10th and 16th Regular Madras N. I., ar- 
rived at Chittagong. Thus reinforced, all immediate alarm for the 
safety of this fi ontier subsided. The detail of the 25th regt. N. I. 
was detached to join its head-quarters on the island of Cheduba. 
To close the thread of the narrative of events on this frontier, it should 
be added, that the Burmese made no advance beyond Ramoo. 

.June 2. — But on this date it captured the small party stationed at 
Shahpuree ; some few men escaped to the Vestal cruizer ; the next 
day their war-boats attacked that vessel, hut were repulsed with loss, 
and followed by our gun-boats into Mungdoo Creek, 

June 10, — A considerable division of the Burmese army retired 
into Arracan, to reinforce, it was believed, their army at Rangoon. 
The stockades and lines formed at Ramoo and Rutnapahing were 
estimated for l{),0tj0 men. 

July 27. — The Burmese evacuated all their positions noith of the 
river Naaf, and retired into Arracan. 8ickness was, no doubt, one 
cau.se for this movement, but feaiis for the safety of Arracan, which 
lay open to attack by sea, may have had greater weight. 

Observations . — The defenceless state of this open frontier, up 
to the very declaration of war, is an indelible reproach on the wisdom 
and foresight of Government. No offensive operations appear to have 
])een contemplated during this season ; and the measures of defence 
were totally inefficient, until after our territory was })rotected by the 
mere influence of season. The political power at Chittagong was 
vested in the Acting Judge and Magistiate, Mr. T. C. Robertson, with 
whom responsibility for the general course of policy must rest. Bri- 
gadier Shapland, duiing the early part of the sea.son, had little or no 
disposable force beyond what tin* current guards and duties required. 
The detachment of so small a force to Ramoo, a place so di.stant as 
to be beyond reach of support, wmuld, if that measure rested on his 
judgment, be a direct impeachment of his fitness fqr command ; but 
the Government and its political agent were not aware of the danger, 
and the subordinate military authority may shelter himself under a 
plea of only equal ignorance. This may vindicate Brigadier Shap- 
land for permitting his reputation to be staked by the advance of 
Captain Noton’s detachment to Ramoo, and its occupation there of 
an open encampihent. No such plea can, however, palliate the ab- 
sence of energy, when it became apparent that the safety and exist- 
ence of these enfans perdus was compromised by the advance of an 
overwdielming enemy. In such a crisis, Brigadier Shapland's advance 
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to Ramoo, witli every man he could collect, was a measure of impe- 
lative expediency and caution. This movement, on the 9th of May, 
wlien three companies were detached, w'ould have scCved Capt. Noton ; 
and if it had not caused the Burmese to rccross the Naaf, would have 
allowed better means for the defence of Chittagong, by a retreat on 
that station, with an undiminished force. Instead of such an obvious 
course, Brig, Shapland wavered until the 17th May, when he moved 
out, as it were, to stamp a deeper stigma on the neglect of a timely 
adoption of this measure. Of course, the Brigadier had not moved 
far before he heard of the fate of the Ramoo force, and he was not 
then indecisive on a retrograde course, but fell back, without loss of 
time, to his old cantonment, leaving Captain Brandon’s detachment, 
and the unfortunate fugitives from Ramoo, to their fate. Captain 
Noton's late deserves commiseration; he was a brave and a zealous 
officer, sacrificed to a defective policy. That he did not entrench 
and stockade his camp, should create little surprise ; it was a course 
almost unknown in the army to which he belonged ; and it is certain 
that he had not an entrenching tool with his detachment. As to the 
aid of an engineer officer, that is denied to a much larger force. 

It would seem to follow, as a natuial consequence, that wdien a 
state, for a series of years, has been geneially successful, by the prac- 
tice of a particular system of warfaie, ofi’ensive and defensive, the 
servants of such state, wlietlKu- civil or military, become instinctively 
imbued with an attachment to the system, however averse it may he 
to sound principles, and opposed even by the cool lellection of the 
}!ai ties themselves. In India, we despise advantages of position when 
held by a foe ; and as to stockading, or strengthening the natural 
defences of our own ])ositions, or grounds of encampment, by the ap- 
plication of the commonest schoolboy rules of art, the thought seldom 
enters an officer's head ; or if it did, and he were to reduce his ideas 
to practice, it is ten to one but it would entail animadversion from 
superiors, and raise the finger of scorn from his e(juals and juniors for 
such innovation. A little experience, and some few severe lessons 
during the Nepaul war, W'as leading tlie way to sounder notions; but 
this war terminated too soon to produce a lasting effect, and thus the 
fate that befel the small advanced detaclimentsof Captains Tibley and 
Blackney, on the 2d January 1815, was repeated in the case of 
Captain Noton, at Ramoo, in 1824. 

The truth is, that we are too generally successful over foes vastly 
our inferior in equipinent or resources to shake oft our errors. When 
we fall in wdth more equal antagonists, we may perhaps improve ; 
though our Empire in India may, in this case, perish ore we are 
schooled into more sound principles and habits. 

A disregard to the high and scientific branches of the military pro- 
fession is encouraged as too expensive for a state which directs its 
views to cheap establishments. This is the true source of the evil 
adverted to ; to which must be attributed the waste of human blood 
111 our military operations. Until Lord Hastings’s administration, no 
siege, in Bengal at least, was ever undertaken with adequate engineers 
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and artillery parks. An engineer corps can scarcely be said to exist 
in India ; the officers of the small corps allowed are rather civil archi- 
tects than military engineers. The young men who enter the service 
well educated for their proper profession, soon lose all relish for its 
practice, when they find themselves transformed into mere builders of 
palaces, kutcherries, barracks and jails. There would be no objection 
to the exercise of their talents in these useful employments, did they 
not altogether remove them from, and unfit them for, the exercise of 
their more important professional duties. To admit of the engineer- 
corps undertaking the duties noio assigned, and to leave a very mo- 
derate quota of officers for the exercise of their talents in their proper 
sphere, the number of officers should at least be doubled. 

Expedition to Rangoon^ 1824. 

Early in March 1824, this expedition was resolved on, and mea- 
sures for its organization taken prior to the return of Sir Edward 
Paget, Commander-in-(4iicf, to the Presidency, (on 22d March,) from 
a tour through the Upper Provinces. On the 20lh March, (captain 
Canning, H, C. S.. was appointed Political Agent ; and, on the 29th, 
Col. Sir A. Campbell, of bis Majesty’s 38t]) foot, Avas, with the rank 
of Brigadier-General, appointed to eoinmand in chief the joint forces 
from the several Presidencies. Colonel M‘Bean, his Majesty’s 54th 
foot, being nominated, with a Brigadier-Gonerars commission, to 
command the division of troops from Madras. 

The Bengal division sailed between the 14th and 17th of April, 
and the principal part of the Madras division on the 16th of the same 
month; the remaining part of this division did not reach Rangoon 
Until the month of .June, and even later. The combined forces con- 
sisted of four companies of European and one company of Native 
artillery, with an ample paik; his Majesty’s 1 3th, 38th, 41st and 
89th regiments; Honouraide Com})any’s Madras European regiment, 
40th regiment Bengal Native infantry, and the 3d, Dth, 12th, 18th, 
26th, 28th, 30th, 34th, and 43d rcgimenis Madras Native infantry. 
The Body Guard of the Governor-General of India was added towards 
the close of the year, when his Majesty’s 47th foot also reached Ran- 
goon. The whole force here enumerated must have equalled 12,000 
rank and file. 

The naval armament w-as under the conduct of Commodore Grant ; 
his Majesty’s ships Liffey, Larne^ Sophia, and Slaney^ with several of 
the Honourable Company’s Bombay cmizers, and a large fleet of gun- 
boats and small craft, composed this branch of the expedition. The 
general rendezvous fixed was Port Cornwallis, on the Great Andaman. 
Here the combined fleets assembled by the end of April, and took in 
water for the rest of the voyage. 

May 5. — The fleet sailed from Port Cornwallis. 

May 8. — His Majesty’s ship Slaney^ with three transports, having 
on board three companies of bis Majesty’s 13th foot, and seven com- 
panies of 40tb regiment Bengal N. I., with a proportion of artillery, 
the whole under Brigadier M’Creagh, his Majesty’s 13th foot, sepa- 
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rated from the fleet for tlie conquest of the island of Cheduba, on the 
Arracan Ooast. 

The Honourable Company’s cruizer Mercury^ with two transports, 
having on board the 34th regiment Madras Native infantry, under 
Major Wahab, parted for Ncgrais Island. 

May 10. — Gtand division of the expedition anchored within the 
bar of the Rangoon river, and on the following day moved up to 
Rangoon, led by his Majesty’s ship Liffcy. The enemy opened a 
weak fire from their batteries, which was returned by the Liffey. 

May 11. — At three r. m. effected the landing of the troops. His 
Majesty’s 38th foot, under Major Evans, above the town ; his Ma- 
jesty’s 13th foot, under Major Sale, at the wharf batteries ; and a 
Afadras biigade, under Brigadier M‘Bean, below the town. No op- 
position Was experienced. The enemy suffered some slight lo.ss on 
retiring, but tve had not a man touched. Many of the houses in 
Rangoon \Vere destroyed, and its inhabitants, to a man, driven off by 
the Burmese authorities. 

May 12. — A party pushed into the jungles around Rangoon, rescued 
several Europeans ; these, added to others found in Rangoon, amounted 
to twelve in number. 

May Id.-r-The boats of his Majesty’s ship Liffey^ wdth a small 
detachment of the 41st foot, pushed about eighteen miles up the river 
as a reconnoissauce; w'as frequently fired on from both banks. 

May 16. — Attacked tlie enemy stockaded at Kemendine, with the 
boats of the fleet and grenadier company of the 3Sth foot ; carried and 
destroyed three stockades ; the enemy waited the assault, and suffered 
severely. 

Brigadier M‘Creagh reached Cheduba on the 12lh May; effected 
a landing wuth 300 men on the 14th, after slight oj)position ; invested 
the enemy in their stockades, against which a battery was erected and 
breach made by the 17th, when the works Avere caiied by assault, in 
Avhich the enemy lost many men. The Rajah of Cheduba fell into 
our hands on the following day, Avhen all further opposition ceased. 
Brigadier M‘Creagh, with a detachment of his Majesty’s 13th foot, 
reached Rangoon on the 11th June, leaving the island of Cheduba 
under Licut.-Coloncl Hampton, wdth his corps, 40th regiment Bengal 
Native infantry, and an arlillery detail. 

Thu Ncgrais force, under Major Wahab, finding that island nnin- 
habited and uninhabitable from the Avant of fresh Avater, moved, on 
the 14th May, over to the Bas.sein river, Avbere they landed to water 
the ships, without opposition from the inhabitants. A force, by the 
17th, was collected on the opposite shoio, which Avas attacked by a 
party, under Lieutenant Stedman, of 250 men ; the stockades were 
carried, and the enemy driven off. 

May 27. — Major Wahab’s detachment reached Rangoon, after 
effecting the object required ; or rather finding that there was no 
oljject to induce the sending a force to Negrais. 

The Burmese assemble round Rangoon, and contract our position 

by the erection of stockades and works on all points but the rear. On 
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this date, in driving back a recon noissance of the enemy on one of our 
picquets, the picquet (38th foot) of eighteen men fell on a stockade, 
which it gallantly carried, though held by 300 of the enemy. 

May 28. — Brigadier-General Campbell moved with a detail of 
Bengal artillery, two companies 13th and two 38th foot, and 250 
Native troops, to an extensive recon noissance and attack of the 
enemy’s stockades ; retook the stockade taken yesterday, with little 
loss, and several others unfinished ; after an advance of about 
seven miles, sent back the jaded artillery, which had been drawn 
through mud and marsh, in charge of the Native troops, but continued 
to advance with the European through heavy rain three miles further. 
Here fell in with a village where the enemy seemed in force, and pre- 
pared for the attack. Majors Evans and Dennie carried the two 
stockades in spite of the enemy’s fire and resistance. After this success, 
Sir Archibald Campbell returned to Rangoon. 

May 29. — Brigadier-General M‘Beaii moved out to the scene of 
yesterday’s attacks. The works were all unoccupied. 

May 30. — At day-light, Captain Piper, with the light company of 
his Majesty’s 38th foot, moved from the Dagon Pagoda, and assaulted 
and carried a stockade near it. 

June 3. — Directed an attack on the Kemendine stockades, one by 
water, and two columns to proceed by land. The fornmr attack car- 
ried some works on the river side, with slight opposition. The two 
columns missed their way, and fell back on Rangoon without effecting 
anything ; though they suffered from the enemy’s fire, as well as from 
that of the flotilla, which carried on its attacks on the river face of 
the Kemendine stockades. There was much general recrimination 
after the failure of these columns, the troops with which had to wade 
through swamps to attack unknown positions. 

June 10. — With an assembled force of 3000 men, four eighteen- 
pounders, four mortars, and ordnance of low calibre, directed a gene- 
ral attack on the enemy’s works at Kemendine by land, while two 
divisions of vessels were employed against the river face of those 
works. Two miles from Rangoon breached a stockade, and then 
carried it by assault, with little loss. Proceeding another mile, the 
land columns and flotilla were placed in communication with each 
other, in front of the enemy’s principal line of stockades and entrench- 
ments. By four p. m. these woiks were invented by land, with the 
exception of a space of about one hundred yards "vVidth in their rear, 
which was not easy of access to our troops. 

June 11. — Employed last night in erecting batteries, which opened 
at day-light. After two hours firing, it was discovered that the 
enemy had fled by the opening in the rear, carrying off their dead 
and wounded. Garrison^ the stockade of Kemendine with a small 
European detail, and regiment of Native infantry. The enenfy, after 
this loss, fell back from the immediate front and vicinity of the Bri- 
tish lines. 

June 12 and 30.~Between these dates, the enemy made no de- 
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hioristrations against our lines ; bnt occasional skirmishes took place, 
to the discomfiture and loss of the Burmese. 

July 1. — The enemy having again collected along the front of the 
British lines, from Kemendine on the left, to the very extreme right, 
'pushed forward three strong columns on our right, and on the Dagon 
Pagoda, the key to the position, and gained possession of a height 400 
yards from the Pagoda* The picquets of the 7th and 43d regiments 
N. I. were first opposed to the enemy, and ultimately driven from the 
height occupied by a charge of detachments from those corps. Our 
aitillery opened on the enemy a few minutes before the successful 
charge was made. 

July 2 to 7. — Dalla, opposite to Rangoon, was the object of attack 
this day, when Capt. Isaack, 12th regiment N. I., in command of the 
picquet there, was killed. Between these dates, the lines of Rangoon 
were completely invested by the Burmese, whose army received daily 
reinforcements. Constant skirmishes between the picquets and the 
enemy occurred, and a fire was kept up night and day. 

July S .‘ — To remove the pressure of the enemy on the lines, the 
naval flotilla, and a force about 800 strong, was detached against tho 
enemy’s right flank, w'hile Brigadier-Gen.' iVPBean moved a column 
1 500 strong, by land. The works on the river face were carried 

ithout much loss or opposition, and the troops re-embarked. Bri* 
gailicr-Gencral M‘Bearrs force bad to assault and carry seven sepa- 
1 ate stockades on his line of attack ; a duty gallantly performed by 
(letaclirnents of his Majesty’s 13th and 38th foot; the enemy suffered 
severely, and fell back without delay. 'I’he country was too decj)ly 
inundated to admit of a communication between the river and land 
attacks. 

July 19. — A column of 1200 men, directed to move by land to a 
place called Kykeloo, was, fiom the inundated state of the country, 
obliged to return to the lines. The Diana steam vessel worked up 
the river to the point for her co-operation ; she met no opposition, the 
Burino.se flying on her approach ; she leturned to Rangoon on the 
21^t July. 

Aug. 4 — On reports that tho enemy had established themselves at 
Syiiani, about ten miles west of Rangoon, sent by water a detachment 
to dislodge them, which was effected, after a slight resistance, and 
their works destroyed. 

Aug. 8. — Licnt.-C5l. Kelly, 11. C. S., with 400 men, detached by 
water to destroy the stockades on the Dalla creek, east of Rangoon ; 
tallied twm by escalade, and returned to Rangoon. 

Aug. 19. — Colonel Mile.s, his Maje.sty’s 89iij foot, embarked with 
• an expedition against Mergui and Tavoy. Detachyients from his 
Majesty’s 89th and 7th regiments N. I., undtfr convoy of the Honour- 
able Company’s cruizer Tcignmoutky reached Tavoy river on tho 
1st September worked up to Tavoy by the 8th, and, on tho following 
tlay, the place surrendered ; the second in command joining with the 
inhabitants, confined the Governor and made terms. A small garii- 
son left at Tavoy; the expedition .sailed, and reached Mergui on the 

Oiiental Herald, VqI.B, S 
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6th October ; the garrison refusing terms, the fort and works were 
gallantly carried by assault, in which the enemy lost 500 men out of 
3000, the garrison. Colonel Miles left the Native troops at Tavoy, 
and, with the detachment of his Majesty's 89th, returned to Rangoon 
in November. 

Aug. 26 to 29. — Burmese assemble in great force around Rangoon, 
but the inundated state of the country between our lines and the 
enemy prevents a reconnoissance. 

Aug. 30. — Under cover of the night, a small party of the enemy 
succeeded in carrying oif a few accoutrements from one of the ad- 
vance picquet sheds. A similar attempt, rG])eated on another picquet 
next day, was defeated. 

Sept. 2. — The Burmese re-occupy the stockades destroyed on the 
Balia creek, but were again driven from them on this date, with con- 
siderable loss ; the gun-boats succeeding in the capture of several 
war-boats. 

Sept, 5 and 6. — The gun-boats and troops stationed to keep free the 
Balia creek, were attacked on these dates ; but, on both, the enemy 
was repulsed with loss. 

Sept. 21. — Brigadier-General Fraser, with a considerable force, 
detached in the direction of Paulung. The enemy fled from all their 
stockades on the Brigadier-General’s route. 

Oct. 5. — Lieut. -Col. Smith, 11. C. S., with 800 Native infantry, 
sent on a reconnoissance towards Kykeloo, fifteen miles distant ; seve- 
ral stockades and breastworks w'ere carried on the route; but the 
§nemy proving strong in numbers and position, a reinforcement of 
400 Native infantry was granted ; with this Colonel Smith moved to 
attack the pagoda and stockades of Kykeloo, but was repulsed with 
loss. The troops had been harassed for two days; they evinced, when 
brought up to the assault, a sullen and backward disposition, which 
neither the entreaty nor example of their European officers could over- 
come. Colonel Smith, so circumstanced, made the best retreat he 
could. 

Simultaneous with this movement, Major Evans, 38th foot, with 
300 Europeans and 100 Natives, proceeded up the Lyng river, ‘ as 
a diversion to Colonel Smith’s advance. Captain Chadds conducted 
the flotilla, and during’the Oth, 7th, and 8th, drove the Burmese war- 
boats; the troops landing and carrying several stockades. This force 
returned on the lOtli to Rangoon. 

Oct. 9. — Brigadier M‘Creagh, with 420 Europeans and 350 Na- 
tive troops, moved to Kykeloo, which he reached on the 11th ; the 
«nemy retired, and were pursued all the 12th, but could not be over- 
taken. Brigadier M'Creagh returned on the 14th. 

Oct. 19. — Lieutenant-Col. Hampton, H. C. S., commanding at 
Cbeduba, with the aid of tha Hastings ^ Honourable Company’s frigate, 
made ah unsuccessful attempt on the Burmese positions on the island 
of Ramree. 

Oct, 29. — Lieutenant-Col. Godwin, 41 st foot, with detachment 
of Madras artillery, part of 41st foot, and 3d regiment N. L, whicli 
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sailed from Rangoon on the 14th instant, under convoy of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships Arachne and Sophia^ reached Martaban. A recounois- 
sance made was briskly fired on from the enemy’s works, which, with 
the fort, were carried on the following day by escalade. 

November. — During this month no material contest occuiTed, The 
Burmese were gradually collecting around the British lines; and, by 
the 30th of the irionth, were supposed to have assembled 50,000 men, 
under the Maha Bundoola and the Prince of Sarrawaddy. Stockaded 
positions w^ere gradually pushed uj) to our picquets. 

Oct. 1. — The enemy began offensive operations by a resolute 
attack on Kemendine, our extreme left ; a point intrusted to the care 
of Major Yates, 2(jth regiment N. I., w-itli his own corps, and a small 
party of the Madras European regiment. ’I'lie defence on the river 
face was aided by the naval armament; by the land, the enemy sur- 
rounded the stockade, and pushed forward approaches, and made 
vigorous attacks for six days, all of which were repulsed by Major 
Yates. A large force was pushed forward to occupy Dalla, opposite 
to Rangoon. From the Dagon Pagoda the enemy took ground to their 
left, as far as the Puzendown creek, thus threatening our right and 
rear. Major ISale made a bold reconnoissance on the enemy’s left, 
and they w'crc driven from the vicinity of the Pagoda. 

Dec. 2. — A detachment of Madras Native Infantry made a suc- 
cessful attack on the advanced works, near the lYagon Pagoda. 

Dec. 3 and 4. — The enemy continued to push forward his ap- 
proaches, and the fire from hi^ trenches could only be kept under by 
our artillery. A detachment of the Governor-Generars Body Guard 
airived from Calcutta, at Rangoon. 

Dec. 5. — By this date, the Burmese appeared to have brought 
forward all their resources in artillery. It was determined to attack 
their left wing from the Pagoda to Puzendown. The naval force, 
under Captain Chadds, conducted an attack by the Puzendown 
creek, on the extrenu.* left. Major Sale, with a column of 1100 men, 
and a detail of the Body Giiard, penetrated the centre, and Major 
Walker, with the 3d and 34th Light Infantry (Native), assaulted 
tlie w'orks nearest to Rangoon. All these attacks were gallantly and 
successfully conducted, and the entire left wing of the Burmese 
was routed. The Body Guard, just arrived, was a timely aid to com- 
plete the dispersion of the enemy. 

Dec. 6. — The Bundoolah collected many of the defeated troops of 
his left wing, and having strengthened his centre and right, vigorously 
pushed his approaches against the Dagon Pagoda. 

Dec. 7. — Four columns of attack being organized to be commanded 
by Colonels Mallett, H.M.S., Brodie, and Parlby, II.C.S,, and by 
Captain Wilson, at noon all our artillery opened on the enemy’s 
works for a short time, when the seveial columns were pushed forward 
to the attack, carrying every thing before them. The enemy aban- 
doned his artillery, arms, ammunition, &c., in the rapidity of his 
flight ; a fifth column, under Major Sale, made a diversion on the 
enemy’s left and rear, and added much to the loss and confusioiK 
S‘2 
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The Burmefio loss, in killed, was estimated at 5000 men ; but correct- 
ness in such matters is not to be expected. During the operations on 
shore, the naval armaments were incessantly engaged with the 
enemy’s var-boats and fire -rafts, particularly oft’ the Keinendine 
stockade. Our loss, in the last seven days, was severe, and it fell 
principally on his Majesty’s 13th and 38th foot, and the 26th and 
28th regiments of Native Infantry. 

Dec. 8. — Major Fanier, detached across the Rangoon river to 
drive the enemy from Dalla, succeeded in carrying the works on the 
river bank. Lieutenant-Colonel Parlby joined next day with rein- 
forcements, when the enemy’s troops were defeated and dispersed in 
this quarter. 

Dec. 10 to 13. — Our lines for these days remained unmolested by 
the enemy ; though it was clear that he held his ground in the 
vicinity in great force, and was prepaiing for another effort. 

Dec. 14. — Emissaries from the enemy having elfected a lodgment 
in the town of Rangoon, the gariison was alarmed during the night 
(2 A.M.) by fires breaking ont in several places; at the same time, 
shoals of /ire-rafts were floated down on the shipping, which were 
saved from their eft'ects by the pos.session of Kemendino. Simul- 
taneous with the as-iaults l)y lire, came a general yelling and shouting 
along the whole fi ont of the lines. The tioops stood to their aims 
ready for every contingency, but the enemy confined their eft’orts to 
this exercise of their lungs ; and the only loss we sustained was the 
destruction of nearly half the town of Rangoon, with the stores of the 
Madras Commissariat. Towards evening, a rcconnoissance found 
the enemy strongly stockaded, about three miles in front of the Dagon 
Pagoda. 

Dec. 15. — Early on this date, a column, under Brigadier-General 
Cotton, U.xM.8., consisting of (iO cavalry, 240 M.M.’s 13th Light 
Infantry, 300 Native Infantry, and 70 pioneers, or 670 men ; and 
another under Brigadier Miles, ILM.S., of 100 cavalry detachments 
ll.M.S, ; 38th, 41. st, and 89th regiments, 400 ; Madras European 
regiment, 100; Native Infantry, 500; pioneers, 100 men, or 1200 
total: a small artillery detail was attaclied to each column. At 9 
A.M., both columns moved from the lines under the .special command 
of Sir Archibald Campbell in person. About the 10th, the left, or 
Brigadier Mile.s’s column, with which Sir Archibald Campbell pro- 
ceeded, reached the Pagoda of Kokain, iu front of the stockaded posi- 
tion of the Burmese, embracing an extent of about 1200 yards, the 
two flanks considerably advanced beyond the centre. Brigadier- 
General Cotton’s column had, by a detour to the right, gained the 
centre of the enemy’s rear by noon. Sir A. (kampbell had effected a 
rcconnoissance by 1 r.M., when one divRion of the column, under 
Brigadier Miles, moved to assault the left, while the other, under 
Major Evans, proceeded to the right of the enemy’s works. These 
a.ssaults, and that on the rear by Brigadier-General Cotton, were 
simultaneous, and both successful : the brunt fell on the 13th and 
38th foot, who nobly sustained their reputation, butsuft’eicd severely ; 
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the former ih carrying the rear, and the latter the right stockadej^. 
The enemy were driven into the ditch, and in their flight fell on 
Brigadier Miles’s division, which did great execution amongst them. 
The 13th foot was most perilously exposed to superior numbers and 
a strong position, and only extricated themselves by the most heroic 
valour, which almost annihilated the fragment of this fine regiment. 
The Governor-General’s Body-Guard, also, with Brigadier-General 
Cotton’s columns, distinguished themselves. The truth is, the strength 
of the columns should have been reversed, or the rear one doubled in 
strength. The force of the enemy was estimated at 20,000 men, 
and their position strong. Maha Silvva, who commanded, was ro^ 
ported to have fallen, witli several other chiefs. 

The loss of the British, in these several actions, amounted to 112 
rank and file killed, and 740 wounded. 

During these operations by the land, the naval force was not idle; 
it succeeded in capturing thirty war-boats. 

With this repulse the campaign closed. After the ] .5th Decem- 
ber the Burmese dispersed, and did not again venture to approach 
Kangoon, or indeed to atten)|)t ariy oft( nsive oporalion whatever. 
I'heir dispersed and disj)iriterl tioops ^\ere rc-assemblod at Pen Men, 
or Pforne ; and their principal force at Donabew and Yanguenchanga 
lower down the Irrawady. 

^Ye have now traced the events at Rangoon to the close of (he 
campaign of 1824. This expedition, nhen first })rojected hy the 
Bengal Government, was intended to he on a far smaller scale ; and 
it was for a time doubtful wbether its destination would ho directed 
to Arracan or Rangoon. The present Governor-General of India 
could not be expected to possess such knowledge of the country, and 
of the character of its inhabitants, as would cnu])le him to take the 
lead in the decision of the questions of force or destination ; and, un- 
happily, the great oflicers of Government who surrounded Lord 
Amherst, were scarcely more capable of coming to a sound decision. 
Very erroneous notions obtained of our own supeiiority and im- 
portance. It was imagined that the Burmese could not be so rash as 
to wage war with our vast poner and resouiccs, though by them these 
qualities bad never been seen nor felt. The few historical publications 
that have appeared of the Burmese empire, miglit have taught us 
that they were likely to prove no moan foe ; and since they, like our- 
selves, had gone on conquering from the year 1755, that they might 
feel little disposition to yield to a war of words, or the parade of a 
small force. 

Much expectation and reliance was placed by the Government on 
the information and opinions of the late Major Canning, who had 
been called to Calcutta from his political duties at Aurungabad. 
Major C. had twice visited Amerapoorah, once in a subordinate 
capacity with the ambassador’s escort, and again as a principal. 

The opinions and advice given by this ofilcer were sucli, it is said, 
as to induce the Government to be sanguine in their expectations of 
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Buccesa from an immediate invasion, which would not fkil to hrlttjf 
the Burmese to iheit senses. These pleasing illusions were acted on', 
and the arrangements made embraced the firm belief that the re- 
sources of the country would be immediately placed in the hands of 
the invaders. Provisions, boats, and boatmen, elephants, and every 
other kind of land carriage, were to be in waiting for the forces ; and 
at the worst, a pleasant trip up the Irrawaddy to Amerapoorah, wad 
to terminate with a peace there, dictated to the Emperor of tho White 
Elephant. 

Such golden dreams have not only perished, but they haye proved 
a grave to the flower of one of the finest armies ever formed in India, 
partly by the obstinate bravery of the enemy, but principally from 
bad fgod and exposure in a vile climate, at a season when operations 
neither cdUld uor should have been prosecuted. We wish not to 
exaggerate the quantum of responsibility which attaches to the 
Government that planned this ill-timed expedition ; much may be 
urged in their defence, their ignorance being the fruits of a system 
over which a new Government, especially, could have exercised little 
control. The want of information as to the nature and extent of the 
enemy’s resources to aid their resolves at this crisis, must be attributed 
to the non-existence of a department for the collection and arrange- 
ment of statistics ; a desideratum, even as regards our own possessions^ 
and far more so as to foreign states in contact with our provinces. 
The consideration of season should not, hoivever, have been over- 
looked in a quarter of the globe in w'hich the divisions are so well 
marked, and so well known, that the veriest tyro in India should be 
ashamed to plead oversight. 

It is believed that the force destined for Rangoon was determined, 
and its component parts fixed, before Sir E. Paget could take any 
active part in the arrangement ; hut the selection of an officer to com- 
mand in chief was reserved for his decision, and Colonel Sir A. 
Campbell, the person specially recommended as highly qualified for 
that important office, was chosen. It will hardly gain credence, that 
there were persons of note and authority about the Government in Cal- 
cutta who, at this time, reprohrated as an idle and expensive display the 
employment of so large a force. There tvere not wanting, however, 
persons who held more rational opinions, and who formed a tnier esti- 
mate of the enemy 'ive were about to grapple with ; but their voices, 
if beard, were unheeded in the haste to do something. It must in 
justice be added, that the Military Secretary to Government was not 
only a dissentient to the employment of a small force, but that to his 
voice and exertions is attributable the efficient state of the armament 
as first organized. 

The expedition reached Rangoon near the middle of May, just in 
time to have gone into quiet monsoon quarters for the rains ; fate and 
Sir A. Campbell ordered it otherwise. This Commander-in-Chief 
proved to be one of those gallant but hard-headed insensible men, 
whose professional talent was limited to a desire to come to blows, 
without reference to results, or the expediency of time and place for 
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i)\e application of this pugnacious quality. Rangoon was occupied ^ 
but its inhabitants and resources were fled, and as the tirmj^ was not 
only inadequately supplied with provisions, but totally unprovided with 
transports, (land or water,) it became obvious that no forward move* 
ment cotild be effected this season ; and that we must content our- 
selves with the occupation of Rangoon and such accessible points on 
the sea-coast as were likely to be useful. To remedy the want of 
provisions, transports were despatched in haste to Calcutta; bu<- car- 
riage cattle could not of course be obtained for many months, as 
neither Presidency was prepared for sucTi a demand. 

The detail of the military operations at Rangoon will enable most 
men to form a tolerably correct judgment on their merits; the fre- 
quent and harassing employment of the troops gave ample proof of 
the excellent metal of w'hicli this army was composed ; the losses in 
action w'ill testify that the laurels acquired were not easily torn from 
the hrow’s of the enemy. At the most inclement season, in a tropical 
climate, every thing was left to the European troops; the Natire 
troops, when employed with the Euroi)eans, were in very dispropor- 
tionately small nunihers ; or they Avere dotaclu'd quite alone, as if it 
Avere the object of Sir A. Campbell to prove his utter unfitness for the 
command of mixed troops; the art, in this case, being so to blend the 
proportions, that the good qualities of both may be drawn forth, and 
the defects of one be supplied by the superii)rity of the other class of 
soldiers. Were Ave to point to one out of many instances of a AA^antoa 
exposure of a small but gallant band to defeat from an overwhelming 
enemy, w'e would name the movement on the 28th of May ; support 
or retreat in case of a chock Avere precautions iinthought of. The 
movements of the 5th and 6th of October is an instance of the judici- 
ousness with Avhich detachments Avere arianged. Every movement, 
not dictated by the immediate defence of the lines of Rangoon, and 
there are few indeed, (four or five, perhaps, in all,) compared with the 
many that Avere made for distant and unimportant objects, Avas a de- 
parture from a course of common sense and common humanity. Wo 
have attempted to give a correct list of the loss from the enemy ; but 
could we show the sick returns, the fatal effects of these harassing 
movements through an inundated country, Avould be too glaring to re- 
quire comment. The attack on the lines early in December Avas judi- 
ciously encouraged and ably repelled ; had General Campbell through- 
out the season acted in this manner, avo might have been spared oiir 
remarks. It was evidently our policy to alloAV the enemy to seek uSf 
and not run about to discover a foe in the wilderness and marshes 
around Rangoon. 

It were well could we close our remarks here ; but truth, and jus- 
tice to the British name and character, calls on us to ^tam[) with re- 
probation the eagerness evinced in the pursuit of plunder. We mean 
not by this to impeach individuals of the army, or its general dis- 
cipline ; but the more legal and powerful plea of prize property we 
raise our voice against ; the agent for this duty being the Corn- 
"inander- in- Chief’s son-in-layv. It is an unvaried object of policy 
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Tylth (mr Indian Governments to conciliate tlie inhabilanU of a coun- 
try, with whom they may be at war, by a respect for their persons and 
property, and more especially for their religious prejudices and insti- 
tutions. Sir A. Campbell, like the great Mahmoud of Ghizni, was 
^ Iconoclast ; and a country like Pegu, filled with temples, and the 
image of Guadma, afforded ample scope to display a hatred (regard ?) 
for images. Gods, goddesses, altars, and even bells, whether of silver 
or baser metal, were all swept away ; and we are creditably informed 
that within three weeks after a British army arrived at Rangoon, the 
poor Buddists could rarely be blessed Avith the sight of their presiding 
deity; though certain habitations were crowded with the unholy spoil, 
and shipments made to such an extent, that every auction-mart in 
Calcutta and Madias quickly rang with — “Going! going! this su- 
perb image of Guadma, just landed from Rangoon ! ” That most mag- 
nificent structure, the Sheo Dagon Pagoda, having been charged with 
concealing hidden treasures, our modern Mahmoud set his pioneers to 
work to disembowel his deity ; the Bonzes proving less liberal in offers 
to avert the sacrilege than the Brahmins of Sumnat. After destroying 
the terraces, and undermining the temple at all points, the fruit of the 
labour tvas, we rejoice to add, some half dozen of small biass and 
lead images. Such were the inducements held out to the inhabitants 
of Rangoon and Pegu, in general, to repose under the shadow of Bri- 
tish protection ! 

Our limits compel us to close for the present, and to leave the second 
campaign for a future Number. We have seen what the wisdom and 
energy of our Indian Government can eftcct when surprised into a 
war; we shall, in our next, display the effects produced by its riper 
counsels nnd more organized energies and resources. 


MY OWN FIRE-Sion. — BY AT.ARIC WATfS, 

, , Lr,T others seek for empty joys 

At ball or concert, rout or play ; 

^Yhllst far from fashion's idle noise. 

Her gilded domes and trappings gay, 

I while the wintry eve away, 

'IVixt book and lute, and hours divide,—. 

And marvel how I e’er could stray 
From thee — my own Fire-side ! 

My^own Fire-side !— Tlios^^simple words 
Can bid tlie sweetest dreams arise; 

Awaken feeling's tenderest chords. 

And fill witli tears of joy my ey es ! 

What is there my wild heart can prize, 

That doth not in tliy sphere abide, 

Haunt of my home-bred sympalliies, 

My own — my own Fire-side ! 
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A gentle form is near me now, 

A small white hand is clasp’d in mine J 
I ga;ie upon her placid brow, 

And ask w^hat joys can equal mine ! 

A babe, 'vvhose beauty ’s half divine, 

In slejep his mother’s eyes doth hide ; — 
Where may love seek a fitter shrine,'; 

Than thee — my own Fire-side. 

What care I for the sullen roar 
Of winds without that ravage earths 
It doth but bid me prize thee more ; 

nic shelter of thy hallow’d health 
To tlioughts of quiet bliss give birth : 

Then let the churlish tempest chide, 

It cannot check the blameless miitli 
That glads — my own Fire-side! 

My refuge ever from the storm 
Of this world’s passion, strife, and care ; 
Though thunder-clouds the sky deform, 

Their fuiy cannot reach me tliere. 

There, all is cln.'crful, calm and fair, 

Wratli, malice, ciivy, sinfe oi piide, 

Il,i\e ne\cr made tlu'ir h<it(‘d l.ur 
lly thee — my own Firc-side ! 

Thy precincts are a charmed ring 

Where no harsh feeling dares mtnide; 

Where life’s vexations lose their sting; 

Where even grief is half subdued; 

And jieace, the licdcyon, loves to brood, 

Tlieii, let tlie pamper’d fool deritle ; 

I’ll pay my debt of gratitude 
To tiiee — my own Firc-side. 

Shrine of my household deities! 

Fair scene of home’s unsullied joys ! 

To thee my burden’d spirit flies, 

When fortune flow ns or care annoys; 

Tliine is the hliss that never cloys, 

The smiles ^vho^e truth hath oft been tried ; — 
What tlieu aie this woihl’s tinsel toys 
To thcc — my own liic-sidc! 

Oh! may the vearnings, fond and sweet, 

That bid my thought-: he all of thee, 

Thus ever guide my wandering feet 
To thy heart-soothing sanctuaiy ! 

Whate’er my future years may be. 

Let joy or grief my fate betide, 

Be still an Eden bright to me, 

My own — my owm Fire-side ! 



Carrington’s banks of thb tamae.’ 

Tjie reader of verse may find in the English language more of de- 
scriptive poetry than can, we think, be found in any other tongue 
antient or, modern. This may be owing partly to our manners, 
partly to the natural beauties of the country, which, tgken all toge- 
ther, are not perhaps surpassed by those of any region in the world. 
However, there is almost always observable in our English writers, 
particularly in our poets, a partiality for rural nature, which leads 
them to dwell minutely on the features of the scenery by which they 
are surrounded. And if but few descriptive poets have ever arrived 
at high eminence, it cannot be denied that many, very many, have 
written pleasingly and naturally on rustic arguments. When the 
poet selects some beautiful but secluded spot as the theme of his 
song, he kiiuws very well that he yields up all hope of cKtensive fame, 
and grafts liis reputation upon a stock that cannot live for ever. But 
he rests satisfied with moving a few heaits by the picture of the 
emotions which he hinaelf has felt, and would fain communicate to 
others. 

Mr. Carrington belongs to this class of poets ; and the proper range 
of his subject is very limited. But he has, notwithstanding, by fol- 
lowing up comparisons, contrived to digress to more celebrated topics : 
Italy, the triumphs of the British navy, ship-building, launching, &o. 
By this means ‘ The Banks of Tamar ^ becomes a pleasing little w'ork. 
Its author's manner is altogether modest and unpretending ; he voyages 
up the flood, in his little pleasure bark, on a summerys day, takes 
poetical note of what he sees, and moralizes elegantly as he goes 
along. Not a church, or seat, or ruin, or vale, or rivulet, or wood, or 
hill, escapes him. He has described the Tamar and its banks as Mr. 
Wordsworth has described the river Huddon. It must be owned 
there are beautiful spots on the sides of the Tamar, and Mr. Car- 
rington has really described them w'ell. We think, however, that 
the poem is too long, and includes too much reflection necessarily 
common-place, a consequence perhaps of its length, Minute de- 
scriptions of, dawn, or noon, or night; of the buoyancy of spirits felt 
on escaping from a town life into the freshness of the fields; of mining 
operations ; or even of the most lovely prospects, become fatiguing if 
not relieved by some kind of action. Aware of this, Mr. Carrington 
has embellished his poem with a melancholy tale, short, but marked 
with pensive interest. 

The chief pleasure to be derived, however, from works of this kind, 
arises from that easy simplicity with which the poet speaks of his own 
feelings, and the causes that awake them. He appears to think that 
the reader must sympatliizo with him as often as he mentions his 


1 The Banks of Tamar, a Boein, with other Pieces, By N, T. Carrington. 
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favourite spots, and he therefore dwells upon Uiem with rapture. 
By this means we doubtless become poetically acquainted with the 
banks of a certain stream,' and observe the feelings experienced on 
the shores of every rural brook or river. But this pleasure is tran- 
sient, and cannot be made to recur frequently. For this reason, as 
we have before hinted, all such poems as are expected to derive their 
interest from description of scenery should be brief. 

Wo shall select a few passages from Mr. Carrington’s poem, from 
which the reader will, we think, infer, that whoever is fond of ‘ The 
Seasons,' may experience much pleasure in perusing ‘ The Banks of 
Tamar.' 

There is considerable merit in the following verses, descriptive of 
the variety of objects which present themselves in an English land- 
scape : 

I love our fickle sky 

Beyond the unspotted azure which fatigues 
The view, in regions of tlie burning South. 

How glorious the gilding of our clouds ! 

Ilow infinite their chnngo of shape and tint f 
How sweet to see them intercept the ray 
Meridian, and to see ilie shadows fly 
In swift succession o'er the chequer'd map ! 

And though our clime is moist, hath Italy, 

Ciieering the eye throughout the varying year. 

More pleasant, more delicious slieets of green? 

Tis said “ thy very weeds are beautiful,” 

Thou vaunted country of the unclouded Sun ! 

But we too have enchanting forms, ami hues 
Most beautiful ; and we can walk aliroad 
In this oiir temperate and indulgent olimo, 

To ’gaze, enamour'd, on the loveliness 
Of Nature, while her blooming face is fann’d 
After kind showers, by gales which would refresh 
Tliy languid face, Imperial Italy ! 

Fair arc the provinces that Kngland boasts, 

T/ively the verdure, exquisite the floweis, 

That bless lier lulls and dales, — ^lier streamlets clear, 

Her seas majestic, and her prospects all, 

Of old, as now, the pride of British song ! 

But England sees not on her charming map 
A goodlier spot than our fine Devon ; — rich 
Art thou in all that Nature’s hand can give, 

T^nd-of the mateliless view ! The tyrant Sun 
'Tliy emerald bosom spares, for frequent showers 
Drop from the voyaging and friendly cloud, 

To cneer thy foliage, and to swell thy streams ; 

Henee ^11 thy mountain torrents that descend 
To stray in meads, as Tempe ever fair ; 

Thy noble rivers hence, and that rich robe 
Of green, throughout the varying year which clothes 
The pleasant fields of thy Peniusula* 
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The poet thus describes his setting forth on his toyage up the 
Tatuar : 

P/en now he gilds thy noble woods, Cotehele, 

And see this murmuring strand whose foot is lav’d 
Ily the swift-flowing tide, is sprinkled o’er 
with smiling friends, who, spite of fickle skies, 

Trust the fair promise of the morn, and raise 
The summer sail, and to the fav’ring wind 
Unloose the wanton streamer. We are bound 
On a delightful voyage, and such scenes 
Await us, as the memory well may hold 
While life retains a pulse. The surging snake 
Has not more folds than Tamar, but ere noon, 

Kach wood-fiinged headland doubled, we shall pause 
Ueiicath the flasliing Weir.* 

The engerness with tvhich a teacher flies from his da'Iy laljours, to 
breathe the invigorating breeze, is well conveyed : 

Man is bound 

Ily aitificial tics, where cities rear 

Their huge circumference; hut how lie longs 

To fpiil tlu'in fur i i-enson ; how he strives, 

Uiki' some imprison’d bird that droojis witimi 
Its bats, to leave cugirting tics behiiul, 

I And feci the breeze of heaven upon his cheek, 

Tile uncontammated breeze, and rove 
■ ' In the fresh fields, or skim the river's breast, 

A joyous denizen of earth. 

Tn Mount Edgeumbe, the poet has a beautiful theme, as it is a 
spot hardly equalled for loveliness by any thing we have in England. 
Mr, Carrington thus speaks of it, when dressed to the best advantage 
by the spring ; 

0 when the breath 
Of Spring is on thy ronovaU'd lull. 

When all tiie buds arc leaping into leaf, 

And the broad sheets of early foliage clothe 
Anew thy waste of bouuh, delicious ’tis 
To look on thy peninsula. When rests 
The beam of ^Summer on tby pomp of woods, 
drove over grove ascending from the edge 
Of the brown cliff, to where the wild van lifts 
Its crown of pines, and all, impressively. 

Rest at high noon beneath the bright serene,— 

Breezeless the land, wavele.ss the circling sea, 

Above all green and glowing, all below 
Blue with that girdle of the Atlantic — blue 
And studded o’er with diamonds which the Sun 


9 The Tamar is navigable as far as the Weir, which, following the eccen- 
tric course of the river, is tvtenty-one miles from Plymouth Bock. 
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Has sprinkled on it, every stranger eyQ 
Brightens with ecstacy ! 

The following is a very pleasing sketch of Beggar’s Island, a little 
barren rock in the Tamar, near Anthony, the seat of the Right 
Honourable Reginald Pole Cavew ; 

Broad glitt’ring to the Sun 
His tributaiy course tlie l.ynher leads 
Between his headlands green. That sweep of wood 
Witli which luxuriant Anthony bedecks 
The southern bank, seems gracefully to spring 
E’en from the shadowy wave, wheie mimic groves , 

Display their answ’nng foliage. Breasting tliere 
Tlie swelling tide, that lonely island mark, 

Seldom by human foot impress’d. Around 
The surge is moaning, or the sea-bird screams, 

All noiseless else is that deserted spot, 

Yet pleasing, fixing, interesting still, 

By mere association with the charms 
Which dwell so near it. ’fis a well-placed foil 
Upon the check of beauty ! bather shore 
Presents its combinations to the view 
Of all that, interests, delight.s, enchants ; — 

(’oni-waving fields, and pastures green, and slope 
And swell alternate, summits crown’d with leaf. 

And grove-encircled mansions, verdant capes, 

The beach, the inn, the f.irin, the mill, the path, 

And tinkling rivulets, and waters wide 
Presenting here the semblance of a lake, 

There, winding round some unexpected point, 

Now shut, now open. Nor is wanting oft, 

Dotting the .suii-bright flood, the varying sail 
Of barge, or lislier-baik, or painted skill 
Of joyous voyageis. 

There is something very fine in his description of the^banks of the 
river about Cotchele : 

Amid the verdure of the sleepy batik. 

The rocks jut out, in carcle-»s grandeur piled ; 

Nature has stained them with her pencil,— some 
On their rough sides her beauteous lichens wear. 

Or white or yellow; — others have a wreath 
Of ivy, glossy, green and dark. B< twcv^n 
The granite masses rise the tiees and climb 
The precipice, until they scale its brow 
Triumphantly ; while in the Hood below. 

All that adorns the bank appears again 
Inverted. Eaithfully the niirror shows 
Hie lowliest flower that blooms upon its marge, ' 

The quiv’ring reed, the ascending grove, the rocks 
With their rich colourings ; and llic beauteous swan. 

If here he oar’d his way, might see his bow 
Of snow reliected in the liquid world. 
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And there 4s stillness too that may he felt, 

No sounds profane this holy solitude ; 

No flitting wing is heard, nor sudden leap 
Of sportive fish, nor ^sh of woodland ^ong : 

Silence upon tlie waveless bank might hold 
Her solemn court, beneath the shelt'ring woods, 

And with her sister, Contemplation, pass 
The pensive hour in mental converse high. 

And in big reflection on the vale of Danescoinbe,— 

Hard by, the peasant shows the slielter’d vale 
Through which the Danes held on their ruthless way 
To Ilengeston’s bloody eminence, and still 
He names that valley Danescombe. Proudly pass’d 
The long array of banner, lance, and plume, 

To yonder mountain side. Tlie shock was fierce 
When liriton, Dane, and Saxon met ; the dead 
Strevv’d the ensanguin’d field. That fearful day 
Has made the moorland memorable, nor 
' , Has Tiihe yet smooth’d with his all-levelling hand, 

The mounds that Piety rear’d o’er the slain. 

The winding of a bugle-horn thus alarms the birds of Tamar’s 
banks : 


Hark ! the bugle breaks 

Tlie deep repose 1 The shores arc echoing round, 

, And the iich stream of melody rolls down 

The steeps sublime, and sweeps with liglitniug speed 
The sounding groves and the rejoicing vales : 

A thousand wings are sailing the micl air, 

I'or the blast sliook the woods ; — ’lis o’er, — again 
Silence assumes her sway, the featlior’d tribes 
Drop one by one into the peaceful shades ; 

And nought in this sweet solitude is heard, 

Save distant bell or lapse of silv’ry rill. 

After this, the poet and his fi lends leave the rooks to their repose, 
and sail down the dusky river tow'ards their home. The reader ot 
‘ The Banks of Tamar’ will accompany the poet with pleasure to 
the end of his excursion, which is modestly and pleasingly desciibed. 
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HISTOnrCAL SKETCH OP THE RISK AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 

No, V. 

It has already been related that Jaffier Khan engaged the English 
in his interest by the promise of large sums of money. The same 
kind of promise had purchased the co-operation of the Native chiefs. 
But now that Jaffier was Subahdar, it was found by both parties that 
owing to various causes his treasury was much too scanty to enable 
him to fulfil his engagements. He in vain endeavoured by private 
bribes to lessen the public demands of the English, and, exasperate^ 
by disappointment, began to hope for their removal. 

During the government of the two preceding Subahdars, it had 
been the policy of the nilera to employ a number of Hindoos in office^ 
of trust, in preference to foreign adventurers. To Dooloob Ram, one 
of these Hindoos, Meer Jaffier was much indebted both during his 
conspiracy against Suraja Dowla, and previously. I'his did not, 
however, prevent Jaffier from determining on his ruin, as well as that 
of various other Hindoos. 

But while his mind w’as busy with these schemes, discontent and 
insurrection were spreading through the provinces : the Rajah of 
Midnapore, two of whose relations Jaffier had imprisoned, took arms ; 
a pretender to the nabobship appeared in Dacca: another in 
Poorneah ; and the Subahdar’s resolution to remove the Governor of 
Berar necessarily created another enemy. By the mediation of 
Clive, the Rajah of Midnapore was reconciled to Jaffier; who also 
succeeded, by the assistance of the English, in quelling tlie insurrec- 
tion at Dacca. 

When the Subahdar, after various delays, proceeded from the city 
towards Poorneah, his son, who had beenleft governor in his absence, 
propagated a report that a conspiracy to raise to the government the 
son of a younger brother of Suraja Dowla, had been formed ; to pre- 
vent the execution of which, he murdered the young prince. In the 
course of the same month, (November 1757,) Clive arrived with his 
forces at Moorshedabad ; but the general of Jaffier having succeeded 
in dispersing the rebels in Poorneah, his services were not wanted in 
that quarter. 

The Subahdar had other designs, however, in which the aid of the 
English would be absolutely necessary, especially his meditated attack 
upon Bahar, In any of these Clive now refused to co-operate, unless 
the entire demands of the English were previously satisfied. With^ 
out Dooloob Ram, these payments could not be made, and therefore 
Clive effected a reconciliation between him and the Subahdar, and 
on engaging for his safety, induced him to join the army with 10,000 
itien. 

These events, as well as the intrigues that accompanied them, are 
mean and obscure, and would not deserve to occupy a page in the 
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history of tlie world, had they not led to important results. The 
prosperity and riches of the East India Company did not, like those of 
other political bodies, arise out of brilliant victories, or sagacious 
laws, but from casual strokes of cunning, mad(? occasionally by its 
servants from the mere natural desire of performing something. In 
the present instance, after dexterously bending the resolutions of the 
Subahdar respecting Rainnarain, from their first direction, and repre- 
senting the danger of a Mahratta invasion, Clive contrived to obtain 
from Jaffier a grant of the monopoly of salt-petre. ^ 

In fact, the Subahdar of Onde, with a body of Mahr^ta horse, and 
a party of French under M. Law, now meditated the invasion of 
Bengal, and the Mahrattas despatched one of their body to Jloorshe- 
dabad to demand the arrears of tribute. During his stay at Jaffier s 
capital, Clive received intelligence of the indecisive engagement that 
had taken place between the English and French fleets on the coast 
of Coromandel, and this, like a true politician, he turned to the'utmost 
advantage, representing the affiiir as a complete naval victory. He 
returned immediately afterwards to Calcutta, where, in June, a com- 
mission for new-modelling the government arrived from England, in 
which he found he hjid been altogether overlooked. But the Council, 
which fully understood his importance, contemned the orders of the 
Directors, and constituted Clive sole President. 

"At this time the Nabob was so harassed by the demands of the 
English for money, territory, and exemptions, and by the impatience 
of his troops for their arrears of pay, that he declared to one of his 
favourites, who betrayed him, that were a French force to come into 
the province, he would assist them, unless the English desisted from 
their demands. In order to extiicate him from some of his difficul- 
ties, Nuncoraar, a man employed by Dooloob Ram in the affairs of 
the revenue, engaged to raise the requisite sums, if supported by the 
Government. He joined in the desire of the Subahdar to have Doo- 
loob Ram removed, and began to undermine his credit and reputa- 
tion with the principal Hindoos of Moorshedabad. Perceiving now 
how the matter was likely to terminate, Dooloob requested jHixmisbion 
to retire with his family and effects to Calcutta ; and after several 
times running the most imminent risk of his life, at length obtained it 
through the interference of Clive. 

Meanwhile, very distressing intelligence had arrived from Madras, 
where the French were now successful, having taken Fort St. David, 
and laid siege to Tanjore. As many troops as could possibly be 
spared were demanded, in order to prevent the entire ruin of the 
English affairs in the Carnatic. These solicitations Clive treated 
With neglect, resolving neither to repair to Madras himself, nor to 
send thither any of bis troops ; and an enterprise at that moment 
presented itself which seemed to give a colour for his detaining the 
troops. This was an expedition against the French in the Nm thorn 
Circars, to which one of the chief Polygars, desirous of giving a new 
master to the provinces, Invited him. The person pitched upon to be 
raised to the government of the provinces was the Rajah Anunderauz ; 
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atid Colonel Forde, wliom Clive appointed to command the expedi- 
tion, disembarked ‘at Vizigapatam, and joined his forces to those 
of the Rajah, Ry the treaty concluded between him and the 
Knglish, he w'as to be put in possession of all the interior of the coun- 
try, and hi allies were to have all the sea-ports and towns on the 
moutljs of srivers. The maintenance of tlie troops w as to be furnished 
by the Rajah. 

- The French under M. Conflans, appointed to the command on the 
recall of Bussy, were now concentrated about Rajamundry, and the 
numbers they were enabled to bring into action were not inferior to 
those of the English. When the latter approached Rajamundry, tho 
French gave them battle, and sustained so complete a defeat that 
they Wj^re not only compelled to abandon their camp, but also to fly 
fr^jl^he city. The Rajah remained inactive during the engagement, 
and afterw'ards detained for fifty da^’s the operations of the army, by 
neglecting, or by being unable, to furnish money for the troops. At 
length a small sum Avas obtained from him, and the army advanced 
upon Ellore, where it was joined by the Zemindar of the district. 

M. Conflans now sliut himself up in Masulipatam, where he w^as 
besieged by the English, and solicited the assistance of the Subahdar 
of the Deccan, whose territory in fact he was defending. Salabut 
Jung perceived the policy of supporting the French, and marched 
Avards the coast with a numerous army. The English were noAVia 
the greatest peril. A French army of observation had retaken Raja- 
mundry; another was advancing tow'ards Masulipatam from Pondi- 
cherry; Salabut Jung Avas approaching, and they had now in their 
camp only tAvo days* ammunition for the batteries. In these circum- 
stances, Colonel Forde came to the desjierate resolution of assaulting 
tho place at midnight, and by great dat ing, A\hich at one time seemed 
to threaten their total ruin, succeeded in carrying the city. 

Upon this the Subalidar concluded a treaty A\ith the English, and 
granted them a considerable teriitory about Masulipatam, at tho 
same time engaging for ever to exclude the French from his domi- 
nions. The French army of observation joined tho Subahdar’s re- 
bellious brother, and the forces friim Pondicherry returned. 

About this period vaiious pOAverful Natix^e Chiefs, among the rest, 
the Nabobs of Allahabad and Oude, entered into a confederacy 
against Meer Jaflier, and placed at the head of their enterprise, tho 
eldest son of the Mogul Emperor,^ then in voluntary e^ile among the 
Uohillas. The Emperor, Aulumgeer IT., tliough held in a state of 
servitude by his Vizier, granted to his son the legal investiture of tho 
suhahdarsliip of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; and the Prince, crossing 
the Canimiiissa into Bahar, commenced his expedition towards the 
conclusion of 17.58. Through his Avastoful and negligent adminis- 
tration, and the cruelty and ferocity of his son’s conduct, Jatiricr, 
wliose soldiers were ill-paid and mutinous, Avas now reduced to a 
total dependence on the English, Avhom he had previously resolved to 
expel from his province, Rainnarain, the Hindoo govenior ot Bahar, 
Avaa placed in a dilHcult position by the approach of the Piince. To 
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Jaffier, whahad long meditated his removal, he owed neither love aor 
fidelity ; bqt, notwithstanding, he thought it prudent not to side openly 
with the Prinee, unless fortune smiled upon his cause. For a while, 
therefore, he negotiated with both parties: but paying a visit to the 
Prince’s camp, now in the environs of Patna, and observing the weak- 
ness of his forces, he, on his return to the city, shut his gates against 
him. • 

While Clive was preparing to enter into a rebellious struggle with 
the soQ of the lawful monarch of Bengal, the wickedness and treachery 
of that Prince’s own supporters rendered the contest unnecessary. For, 
the Subahdar of Oude seizing on the fortress of Allahabad, in the ab- 
sence of its Nabob, the latter quitted the Prince immediately to at- 
tempt the recovery of the place, and was soon after inveigled into the 
power of the Subahdar or Oude, and put to death. Upon this, the 
Mogul Prince, now rendered destitute of friends and resources, was 
induced to write to Clive, offering, in consideration of a small sum of 
money, to retire from the province. The Colonel readily complied, 
and in June 1759, returned to Calcutta. Jaffier, to show his extreme 
gratitude to Clive, now obtained for him the title of Omrah, and be- 
stowed upon him the whole amount (about 30,000^. per annum) of the 
rent which the Company paid for the territory which they held round 
Calcutta. 

'€tninediately after this, the Dutch, though then at peace with Eng- 
land, fitted out a powerful armament destined to attack Bengal, from 
motives pot exactly known. They arrived in the Hoogley towards 
autumn, with seven ships, and a considerable body of European and 
Malay troops *, and landing the soldiers, marched towards their fac- 
tory of Cninsura. Having obtained Jaffier’s authority to attack 
them, Clive despatched Colonel Forde to intercept the troops, and 
commanded three of the Company’s ships, fitted out and manned for 
the purpose, to engage the Dutch East Indiainen. The English were 
successiul in both enterprises ; and the Dutch tacitly acknowledged 
the injustice of their conduct by paying the expenses of the war, their 
ships and treasures being restored to them. Having composed his 
differences with the Dutch, Clive resigned the government at the be- 
ginning of 1760, and sailed for Europe. 

Aulumgeer having been murdered by his Vizier, .his eldest son, now 
again meditating the invasion of Bengal, assumed the title of Empe- 
ror, appointed Suja Dowla, the Nabob of Oude, to be his Vizier, and 
confirmed Nujeeb ud Dowla in the office of Emir al Omrah ; and far 
from abandoning his attempt upon Bengal, he now carried on his pre- 
parations with more vigour, and in the beginning of 1760, com- 
mencsed his march with an army of nearly 60,000 men.^ 

The command of the English forces in Bengal had devolved upon 
Colonel Calliaud, who, as both Clive and Forde were returning to 
Europe, wps recalled from the Carnatic to supply their place, when 
the Emperor advanced into Bahar, Calliaud, with hi$ English troops, 
and Meeran, (Jaffier’s son,) with 15,000 Natives, hastened to meet 
him. But before they could come up with him, he had approached 
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Patna^ ^ga^d and defeated Ramnarain, assisted by a small number 
of Europeans, and commenced ravaging the neighbouring country^ 
Soon afterwards, however, Calliaud and Meeran gave him battle, 
and compelled him, after a complete defeat, to retire towards the 
town of Bahar. Meeran, having been slightly wounded in the action, 
refused to pursue the enemy, or to suffer Calliaud to proceed with any 
of his troops, and resolved to indljlge himself for some time in Patna. 
Meanwhile, tlie Emperor formed a bold resolution. Suddenly turning 
round from Bahar, he marched with all possible expedition towards 
Moorshedabad, in the hope of being able to surprise it, and take the 
Nabob prisoner. Advancing upon Baliar, and gaining intelligence of 
the Emperor*s movements, Calliaud immediately felt the necessity 
of the most rapid pursuit, and after a tedious march through the 
mountains, came up with the imperial forces on the plains of Bengal, 
about thirty miles from Moorshedabad. Though the Emperor had 
been joined during his march by a party of Mahrattas, he did not 
think it prudent to risk another battle, and accordingly set lire to his 
camp and ded. 

After the most impolitic delay, during which the chances of success 
were greatly diminished, the Mogul turned his attention to the siege 
of Patna. He had now been joined by a party of Trench troops under 
M. Law, and conceiving that with their assistance he should be able 
to carry the place by storm, he commanded Law to attempt an assault. 
Suspecting the intention of the Emperor, Colonel Calliaud had de- 
spatched towards Patna two hundred chosen Europeans, under Cap** 
tain Knox, and fortunately this reinforcement arrived just as the 
defence of the city began to appear hopeless. On their approach the 
Mogul withdrew towards Teekaury, whither the Naib of Poorania, 
having now collected an army, attempted to march. As it was of the 
greatest’ importance to prevent his design, Captain Knox, with the 
most intrepid gallantry, crossed the river with his handful of men to 
attack him; and being assisted by the Rajah Shitabroy with about 
two or three hundred men, succeeded in defeating him entirely, within 
sight of Patna. 

After'tljis, the Naib marched towards the north, and, being pur- 
sued by Calliaud and Meeran, would probably have been cut off, 
had not tlie latter been slain in his tent by lightning. This event 
compelled Calliaud, in order to keep the Nabob’s forces together, to 
abandon the pursuit of the Naib, and return to Patna. 

The affairs both of Jatfier and the English were now much embar- 
rassed ; discord was gaining ground in the Council of Calcutta ; 
Jaffier’s troops surrounded his palace and threatened to put him to 
death ; and,^n all probability, would have put their menace in execu- 
tion, had not Meer Causim, his son-in-law, in part satisfied their 
demands, and persuaded them to rely on Jaffier’s promises for the 
remainder. 

The pecuniary difficulties of the English were extreme ; for when 
Mr. Vansittart, the new Governor, arrived in Bengal, he found that 
the treasury was empty ; and the troops, who deserted daily for want 
T 3 
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of pay, on the brink of breaking out into open mutiny. From tb6 
Nabob they could obtain neither the arrears of the allowance for the 
troops, nor the balance due upon his first agreements. In this exi- 
gency they determined to dethrone him, and place the govern- 
ment in the hands of Meer Causim. Some advised to embrace the 
cause of the Emperor, but they were not heard ; and Meer Causim, 
coming into the views of the Council, was virtually acknowledged as 
Nabob of Bengal in September 1760. JafRer disdained or feared to 
preserve the shadow of sovereignty without the substance, and retired 
to live as a private individual at Calcutta. 

This important revolution having been effected by a select com-* 
mittee, several members of Council, whose opinion had not been con- 
sulted, openly expressed their disapprobation of the measure. Some 
of these members had been offended by the irregular appointment of 
the new Governor; others had other causes of complaint; but all con- 
curred in thinking that the step taken Avould by no means remedy 
those evils it was meant to remove. 

The opening of Meer Causim’s administration appeared to justify 
the expectations of his supporters : he paid the arrears of the English 
troops Patna ; so far satisfied the troops of the Subah that they 
were ready to take the field ; and in part discharged his pecuniaiy 
engagements with the Company. 

The province of Bahar bad been so severely ravaged by the troops 
<lf the Emperor, that when Major Carnac, who succeeded Calliaud, 
arrived at Patna, it was determined forthwith to make every effort to 
drive him out of the country. In consocpicnce, Carnac followed and 
engaged with the imperial forces. The Mogul w'as defeated, and 
M. Law, his French ally, w'as taken prisoner during the battle, which 
took place early iu the year 1761. It was followed by an inconsider- 
able insurrection in the Emperor’s favour, in Bengal, which Meer 
Causim himself, with very little assistance, suppressed. 

After tli^ Emperor had been defeated, the English themselves made 
overtures of peace, and Major Carnac having visited him in his 
camp, conducted him to Patna. These negotiations were little 
agreeable to Meer Causim, who, in order to observe their progress, 
repaired to Patna, where he thought fit to bear himself with much 
insolence towards his sovereign. He however received from the Em- 
peror investiture as Subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, engaging 
to pay annually a certain sum to the imperial treasury. Shortly 
afterwards, Shah Aulum departed under the protection of several 
Afghaun chiefs for Delhi, escorted to the frontiers of Bahar by 
Major Carnac. ^ 

Meer Causim now began to feel the insuperable diiHculties of his 
position, and meditated every treacherous and cruel method to main- 
tain his authority. The money he had at first raised was the produce 
of every extortionate practice ; but as the same nreans no longer pro- 
duced the same result, for the people’s resources were exhausted, he 
now turned his views upon Ramnarain, in the hope of finding a pre- 
ent resource in bis coffers. Ramnarain, however, as well as himself, 
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was under the protection of the English, and Meer Cansim was there- 
fore aware of the necessity of procuring their connivance at his ruin. 
Colonel Coote, (now in the principal command at Patna,) and Major 
Carnac, were disposed to protect Ramnarain ; and, therefore, as Meer 
Causim had persuaded Mr. Vansittart to enter into his views, those 
two officers were recalled from Patna. Immediately after their de- 
parture, Ramnarain was thrown into prison, and despoiled of every 
thing he possessed, which proved to be very little. 

The conduct of the English Governor, upon this occasion, extin- 
guished in the Natives all confidence in British protection; and 
ushered in those disputes between the Nabob and the Company’s ser- 
vants about the mternal trade, which w'ere the cause of important re- 
volutions. Changes also, impairing the Governor’s power, were at 
the same time produced in the Council of Calcutta ; and the 
letters of the Court of Directors were of so harsh a nature that several 
eminent officers, among whom was Clive, resigned their appointments, 
and addressed a very free expostulation to the Court. 

The Directors, upon the receipt of this address, were so transported 
with resentment, that they despatched the most imperative orders to 
the Council of Calcutta, directing the instant dismissal of all those of 
their servants that had signed the obnoxious expostulation, a#fl had 
not at the same time resigned. The persons tlnis dismissed were to 
be transported to England by the first conveyance ; and their depar- 
ture gave strength to the j'arty opposed to the Governor. One of 
these, a Mr. Ellis, now obtained to be chief of the factory at Patna, 
and soon exerted his authority to the cxtieine annoyance of the Nabob, 
One of Meer Causim’s collectors having hesitated to permit a quantity 
of opium, the property of a private individual, to pass free of duty, as 
the Company’s property, Mr. Ellis ordered him to be seized and im- 
prisoned. On another occasion, a man of high rank had purchased a 
quantity of saltpetre for the Nabob’s use; for which, as the monopoly 
of that article had been granted to the Company, he was seized, pijt 
in irons, and sent down a prisoner to Calcutta, where it was deliberated 
in the Council whether he should be publicly whipped, or have his ears 
cutoff! Other insults and provocations the Nabob received from 
Mr, Ellis, till at length he declared to the President that, under the 
disgrace of such treatment, it was in vain for him to expect obedience 
from his subjects. 

Hitherto he had been successful in his administration ; he had re- 
duced the rebellious zemindars; discharged the whole of his pecuniary 
obligations to the English; introduced economy into the government, 
and improvement into the army ; but now his whole affairs were dis- 
organized by^he pretensions of the Company’s servants. 

It has been already stated, that the Company obtained very early 
an exemption from the dues collected from the Native merchants, 
having goods passing through the interior of the country. The same 
exemption had never been extended to the private trade of their ser- 
vants, which was carried on in the interior ; but upon the elevation of 
Meer Jaffier, taking advantage of the times, they evaded the laws, 
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find by degrees frtiudulently niade use of the Company V passport to 
protect their own private trade. The Nabob’s collectors, perceiving 
the ascendancy of the English, seldom dared to look nicely into the use 
made of the Company’s passport, which daily becoming more and 
more extensive, threatened at length to dry up one of the sources of 
the public revenue, as well as utterly to ruin the Native traders. If 
any of these collectors interfered, and endeavoured to prevent the 
fraud of the English, ho was generally seized and imprisoned by the 
Company’s officers ! Meer Causim complained of these enormities 
to the President and Council of Calcutta, affirming, and with truth, 
that the English chiefs monopolized the trade, and usurped all manner 
of authority in every district of his government. w 

lire Governor attempted, but in vain, to repress these evils by gentle 
means; they increased in spite of his endeavours ; and at length were 
carried to so high a pitch, that the Natives were compelled to exceed 
the market price when they purchased from tlie Company’s servants, 
and when tney sold to them, to accept of less. When the Natives 
were unable or refused to comply with their demands, they were im- 
mediately flogged or imprisoned ! The Council, when representations 
of these enormities were presented to them, affected to he incredulous ; 
hut, in fact, receiving vast sums from the encouragement of these 
abuses, they w'erc strongly interested in resisting all inclination to 
reform. The Nabob now appearing to be highly exasperated, he was 
suspected of meditating hostilities ; to prevent which, Mr, Vansittart, 
the Governor, procured an interview with him. At this meeting it 
was agreed, after much difficulty, that the Company's servants should 
participate in the internal trade, on paying a fixed duty, vastly less 
than what was exacted of other traders. This advantage by no 
means satisfied the members of Council ; and as the Nabob hastened 
to act upon the new arrangement before the English officers in the 
various districts of his government had been apprised of the matter, 
much disorder was created. The members of Council now resolved 
that the President had no authority for what he had done, and sent 
directions to the factories and agents to resist or imprison the officers 
of the Nabob who should offer them any obstructions. In his meet- 
ing with the Nabob, Mr. Vansittart had agreed that nine per cent, 
should bo paid by the Company’s servants on all articles ; but the 
Council now decided that, out of compliment to the Nabob, they 
would^onsent to pay two and a half per cent, on the article of salt 
alone, and no other. 

Meer Causinf received intelligence of these transactions on his 
return from an unsuccessful attempt upon the kingdom of Nepaul ; 
and So indignant was he at what had taken place, (hiS officers had 
frequently been imprisoned for endeavouring to put his orders in 
execution,) that he entreated the English to relieve him from the 
burden of the.subalidary, since they had deprived him of the power of 
carrying on the government. The next step he took was to abandon 
all duties on the transit of goods, by which moans alone he could now 
place the Native trader on a level with the English. Th^ Company’s 
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dervantfl, however, insisted that he should continue to impose dutlea 
on all traders hut themselves ; and to enforce these uiyust and absurd 
conditions, despatched a deputation to him. The oppressions he had 
undergone, and the measures he daily saw pursued by the English, 
especially by Mr. Ellis, at Patna, had now so far exasperated the 
Nabob, that he prepared for war, and applied for assistance to the 
Emperor and the Nabob of Oude. The arrival of some boats laden With 
arms, at Mongheer, in May 1763, confirmed the Nabob in his opinion, 
that he was to be attacked by the English, and he had the couraffc to 
seize and detain the boats. The Council affected to consider tnis a 
very flagrant offence, and sent directions to their deputation to take 
their departure, unless the boats were allowed to proceed. 

During these negotiations, Mr. Ellis obtained from the Council 
permission to seize upon Patna, and began to make preparations for 
attacking the fort. Neivs of this was conveyed to the Nabob, who, 
thereupon, immediately gave orders again to seize the boats, which 
he had been prevailed on to release ; he also detained one gentleman 
of the deputation as a hostage for the Nabob’s aumils, imprisoned by 
the English. As soon as Mr. Ellis learned that the principal person 
of the deputation had left the Nabob, he surprised and took the city 
of Patna; upon which, Meer Causiin commanded his subjects to 
make prisoners of the English wherever they w'crc to be found ; 
and sent a party after Mr. Amyatt, the chief of the deputation, to 
seize and bring him back to Mongheer. As that gentleman refused 
to submit, and fired upon the Nabob’s people, he was slain, witli 
several others, and the boats were secured. 

These were tlie signals of hostilities; and the Nabob was encouraged, 
in the outset, by the recovery of Patna, which the English lost by 
yielding too rapidly to their appetite for plunder. The Native 
Governor that had been expelled from the fort, returned to the place, 
upon receiving intelligence of the conduct of the English, and attack- 
ing them while they w^ere dispersed about the town, drove them to 
their factory, from whence they escaped during the night, and were’ 
shortly afterwards taken prisoners on the frontiers of Oude. 

It has been stated, that when Meer Causiin was raised to the 
suhahdarry, Jaffier, the former Nabob, retired to Calcutta. Tlie 
Council now determined on reinstating him in his former dignity ; 
and having formally dethroned Meer Causiin in favour of Jalfier, 
on proceeding against him as a rebel. Meer Jaffier, anxii^s as a 
child to regain his power, engaged to perform every thing the Coun- 
cil desired, even to re-impose the duties on all articles of internal 
trade, leaving the English exempt from all, except the two and a 
half per cent, on salt, which they themselves agreed to pay. He en- 
gaged also to furnish the Company with vast sums to defray the ex- 
penses of the war ; and to raise, at his own expense, an army of 
twenty-four thousand men. A treaty was concluded with him in 
July 1763, and, in the same month, he departed to join the army at 
Agurdeep. 

The ^gUsh came up with the Nabob's army, in August, on the 
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pljims of Gheriah, and immediately gave them battle. In this en- 

O ement, the hardest fight the English had yet sustained with an 
ian army, the troops of Meer Causim exhibited great courage 
and daring, broke a part of the English line, and took two guns. The 
conflict lasted four hours j but, at length, European discipline pre- 
vailed, and the Indians were driven from the field in disorder, leaving 
their cannon, and a great quantity of provisions. They retreated to 
a strong entrenchment which Meer Causim had formed on a neigh- 
bouring stream, where they defended themselves during a whole 
month against the attacks of the English. They were driven, how- 
ever, from thence also, and the Nabob retired, first to Mongheer, and 
afterwards to Patna. The English still continued to pursue his foot- 
steps, and, in the month of October, took Mongheer by capitulation. 
Meer Causim had already perpetrated several assassinations during 
his retreat ; and now, upon receiving intelligence of the fall of his 
capital, gave orders for the massacre of all the English prisoners. 
His command was executed with alacrity by a German in his ser- 
vice. Not a man w-as spared, except Mr. Fullerton, a surgeon, lor 
whom Meer Causim had some affection. The English still pur- 
suing their advantages, took Patna in November ; and now Meer 
Causim, despairing of opposing them with success, threw himself 
under the protection of the Nabob of Oude. 

At this time, the Emperor himself happened to be encamped along 
with the Nabob at Allahabad, meditating an expedition againist cer- 
tain refractory subjects. Meer Causim undertook to subdue the 
rebels, and succeeded ; and then induced the Nabob to march 
against the English ostensibly for his restoration. The English, 
among whom mutiny already prevailed, retreated before the Nabob, 
and were pursued to Patna, which was itself vigorously assaulted by 
the enemy. By the gallantry of the besieged, especially of the 
sepoys, Sujah Dowla was repulsed, and compelled to retreat towards 
his own province. Negotiations were now opened between him and 
^eei, Jalfier, but as both parties demanded what could not be granted, 
they led to no accommodation, and the Nabob liastened to his own 
dominions. 

In May 1764, Major Munro arrived from Bombay to assume the 
command of the army. He found it in a state highly mutinous and 
threatening ; and was compelled to resort to the most bloody mea- 
sures to reduce it to a sense of duty. Four-and-twenty of the bold- 
est of tfce mutineers were blown alive from the cannon’s mouth, and 
order was restored. 

In September, towards the close of the rains, Major Munro ad- 
vanced, towards the enemy, now encamped in the vicinity of Buxar. 
In the battle which ensued, the English were completely victorious ; 
and as Sujah Dowla was the last of the pow'erful Mogul chiefs, the 
Emperor himself was now left dependent on the English, become, 
by this success, the greatest power in India. 

The Nabob of Oude now made overtures of peace ; but as he 
refused to deliver up Meer Causim, and other persona demanded by 
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the English, he was unsuccessful ; and the Emperor, a more fortu- 
nate negotiator, concluded a treaty with the Company, by the terms 
of which he was to he put in possession of all the dominions of Sujah 
Dowla. By an imperial grant, the English were to obtain possession 
of the district of Benares and the city of Gauzeepore. While these 
things were in progress, Meer Causim escaped, and took refuge 
among the Rohillas, with a portion of his treasures, bis family, and 
a few of his friends. 

In the mean time, Meer Jaffier was worn out with perpetual pecu- 
niary demands, which were urged without delicacy or justice. The 
treasury of the Company, it is true, was excessively exhausted, and 
there was a necessity for filling it in some manner or other. ‘But it 
Avas private^varice and cupidity that chiefly weighed down the Na- 
bob, who, nowin years, and bending beneath the pressure of calamity 
and disease, at length retired to Moorshedabad, and died in January 
1765. 

He was succeeded by his son, Nujeeb ud DoAvla, a youth of about 
twenty years of age. The English might at this time have kept the 
provinces entirely in their own hands, but they willingly accorded the 
name of soA'ereignty to a Nabob, who must leave them every advantage 
of the reality. They granted this new prince a fcAv troops for parade, 
hut kept in their own hands all the forces destined for the defence of 
the Subah. He obtained from the Council permission to employ as 
his minister, the Hindoo, Nuncomar, an artful flatterer, Avho governed 
the Nabob entirely, and avus one of the worst men in India. Tills man 
Avas exceedingly obnoxious to the English, and had only been pre- 
ferred by the Council from the most factious motives. In their treaty 
Avith Nujeeb ud Dowla, the English now dictated their own terms, 
and therefore obtained every thing of moment which they desired. 

For some years the Court of Directors had not exerted any very 
active control over their servants in the East ; but they now received 
accounts so alarming of the mismanagement and impolicy of the 
Council of Calcutta, that they felt the necessity of interfering effec- 
tually, Though Clive, on throwing up his government of Bengal, had 
grossly insulted them, and they had, in revenge, refused payment of 
the proceeds of his jaghire, their present difficulties pointed him out 
as the fittest person to be intrusted Avith the supreme command in the 
East, and he was re-appointed Governor and Comraander-in-Chief in 
Bengal, and, with a select committee of four, named by the Directors, 
was empowered to act independently of the Council, 

Besides the immense profits of their private trade, pursued without 
any regard to justice or humanity, the Company’s servants in Bengal 
had amassed enormous wealth by the presents, Avhich, under various 
pretences, they exacted from the Natives. It would now be of small 
utility to specify the sums granted to individuals whom history will 
by no means hand down to posterity j but it may be proper to state, 
that besides the produce of his jaghire, (about 30,000/. per annum,) 
Clive himself received presents to the amount of nearly three hundred 
thousand pounds ; and that the whole of the prei^ents received by the 
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English functionaries in Bengal, from 17/57 to 1760, amounted to 
8,169,665/. sterling ! ! 

The Court of Directors noW made it unlawful for any of their ser- 
vants to receive presents amounting to above 4000 rupees, and re- 
served all above that sum for the Company itself. This was calculated 
to be beneficial to the Natives ; for, undoubtedly, the members of 
Council, and others, would be less eager to acquire for their masters 
than they had been for themselves. But, however rapacious they had 
been, Mr. Mill thinks it honourable to them that they did not push 
their oppressions as far as was possible ; a way of praising the modera- 
tion of men strongly bordering, we conceive, upon irony. 

Lord Clive (such was now his rank) had no sooner arrived In 
India, than he perceived at once the immense prospects of fortunes to 
Individuals, and empire to the public, that w'ere beginning to be un- 
folded. His expectations for himself and his masters were large, and 
his first care was to take advantage of the times for the advancement 
of his own fortune. As he confidently anticipated a great rise in the 
price of India stock, he instantly despatched to England letters to his 
confidential agent, desiring him to purchase East India stock with 
whatever money he had in the funds, and elsewhere, and to borrow, 
besides, as much as he could in his name. Such is the calculating 
avarice which often taints and debases the minds of otherwise respect- 
able men ! The second governorship of Clive, with the events con- 
nected with it, we must lose sight of for a while, as the affairs of the 
Carnatic will next demand our attention. 


THE WRECK — BY MRS. HEMANS.* 

Her sails are draggled in the brine, 

That gladden’d late the skies ; 

And her pennon, that kiss’d the far moonshine, 

Down many a fathom lies. 

Wilson. 


All niglit the booming minute-gun 
Had peal’d along the deep, 

And mournfully the rising sun 
Jiooked o’er the tide-worn steep. 

A bark, from India’s coral strand. 

Before the rushing blast. 

Had vailed her topsails to the sand, 

And bowed her noble mast. 

The queenly ship !— -brave hearts had striven, 
And true ones clied with her! 

We saw her mighty cable riven, 

Like floating gossamer ! 


' From the * Literary Souvenir. 
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We saw her proud flag struck that mom, 
A star once o’er the seas ; 

Her helm beat down, her deck uptorn,— 
And sadder things than these ! 

We saW her treasures cast away : 

The rocks with pearl were sown ; 

And, strangely sad, the ruby's ray 
Flash’d out o’er fretted stone ; 

And gold was strewn the wet sands o’er, 
Like aslies by a breeze, 

And gorgeous robes — ^but oh ! that shore 
Had sadder sights than these ! 

We saw tlie strong man, still and low, 

A crush’d reed thrown aside ! 

Yet, by that rigid lip and brow, 

Not without strife he died ! 

And near him on the sea-weed lay, 

Till then we had not wept, 

But well our gushing hearts might say, 
That tfure a mother slept ; 

For her pale arms a babe had press’d * 
With such a wreathing grasp. 

Billows had roll’d o’er that fond breast, 
But not undone the clasp I 
Her very tresses had been flung 
To wrap the fair child’s form, 

Where still their wet long streamers clung, 
All tangled by the storm. 

And beautiful, 'midst that wild scene, 
(ileam’d up the boy’s dead face, 

Like slumbers, trustingly serene, 

In melancholy grace. 

Deep ill her bosom lay his head. 

With half-shut violet eye ; — 

He had known little of her dread, 

Nought of her agony ! 

Oh I human love ! whose yearning heart 
Tlirough all things vainly true. 

So stamps upon thy mortal part 
Its passionate adieu J 
Surely thou hast another lot, 

There is some home for thee. 

Where thou shall rest, remembering not 
The moaning of the sea I 


« This circumstance is related of Mrs. Cargill, an actress of some celebrity, 
who was shipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, when returning from ludia. 
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THE JERUSALEM COFFEE-HOUSE IN LONDON. 

(FVdm * Le Globe,* a French Literary Journal.) 

The Jerusalem Coffee-House is the rendezvoua of owners of ships 
engaged in the commerce of India. A stranger, who enters it for the 
first time, is struck with astonishment at seeing a crowd of men moving 
around him with a kind of mercantile fury ; he hears resound on all 
sides the words cotton, indigo, rice, insurance, bills of lading, cargo ; 
he is every moment pushed by his neighbour, who is endeavouring to 
join those whom he has appointed to meet. A boy stands in a cor- 
ner of the room to give the address of different captains, and to in- 
form strangers of the hour at which they generally visit the Coffee- 
House. The walls are covered with hand-bills and printed placards, 
which specify the time at which the different vessels set sail, and de- 
scribe all the advantages of their fitting-up ; in order, however, that 
3’ou may be still better able to judge of this, very detailed plans circu- 
late from one table to another. One vessel is to leave positively in six 
days; another will set sail with all the speed possible; a third lias 
almost all her cargo on board ; a fourth has still two cabins to let ; 
you must be (juick, for you risk the not being able to procure a pas- 
sage. A person who is not initiated in the customs of the Jerusalem 
Coffee-House, really hastens to make a choice ; be makes arrange- 
ments with one of the owners, and pays in advance ; he isjassured by 
him that the vessel wilbsail at the time specified in the advertisement, 
and recommended to hold himself in readiness. The time arrives, 
but the vessel still remains on the stocks, and the deceived passenger 
lingers for weeks, and sometimes even for months, every day expect- 
ing his departure. But the experienced voyager, after having read 
the announcements at the Jerusalem Coffee-House, goes to the City 
Canal to see the vessels, and judge for himself when it will be pos- 
sible for them to put to sea. He se^s the first in the hands of the 
caulkers, without rudder, and without main-mast. The second is 
about to be put into dock because she has sprung a leak. The third 
is discharging her old ballast in order that they may clean out the 
hold ; and, as to the fourth, the carpenters are on the point of begin- 
ning to construct a poop, and -to build new cabins. Seeing this, he 
quits I,ondon and goes to make a tour on the continent, or to pass 
four or five weeks in Scotland ; and, at his return, he finds that some 
of the vessels are ready to quit the port, and that the half of their 
cabins are still at his disposal. 
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SIR THOMAS strange’s ELEMENTS OF IIINHOO LAW.' 

If any proof were reeded of the vast benefit conferred on India hy 
the introduction of British courts of judicature, we might adduce the 
fact of the first work of this description having proceeded from the 
pen of a Judge presiding over one of these courts. It also happens 
that, almost simultaneously with this production of a late Chief 
Justice of Madras, another work of a similar kind has been given to 
the world by Sir Francis Macnaghten, lately presiding over the ’ 
Supreme Court in Bengal. The latter having been printed in India, 
is as yet quite unknown in this country; but the letters received 
from Calcutta speak of it in high terms of commendation. AVe hail 
these productions with cordial satisfaction, on account of the im- 
mense benefits which must immediately result from such .attempts to 
reduce the crude and conflicting mass of laws and usages prevailing 
in our extensive teriitories, into methodical order. Great, indeed, is 
the advantage of every approach towards this desirable consumma- 
tion; but the eflbrts of the few Knglish law Judges of his Majesty’s 
courts, to accomplish this Herculean task, arc, perhaps, still more 
important as a stimulus to the far larger body of the Company’s 
judicial officers, who must be excited to emulation when they see 
their own peculiar study and province of juiidical learning so suc- 
cessfully cultivated by others. With so much learning and talent, 
and strength of numbers, the pride and esprit de corps of the Civil 
fServico must be wounded at seeing aliens and interlopers in tlic field 
of Native law bearing off the highest prizes ; and although a Sir 
William Jones is not to be looked for in every generation, it is not too 
much to expect that out of the many hundieds who sit on the bench 
in the Company’s courts, some one might be found to relieve English 
Judges of the task of providing elementary works on Native law. 
This is hardly loss singular than if* Blackstone’s Commentaries’ liad 
been written by a Scotch Judge, or, rather, * Eiskine’s Institutes’ by 
an English lawyer, for the sake of the Scotch appeals ii» the Court of 
Chancery. The fact is, that the Company’s Judges are so over- 
whelmed with the details and perplexities of practice in carrying into 
execution a system so defective, that they perhaps despair of ever 
being able to reduce it to a science. We also should despair of seeing 
a great woik of this kind accomplished in the perfect manner it ought 
to be, iinle.«s a select commission were formed of the most learned 
and intelligent of the Natives from the different provinces, in conjunc- 
tion with a number of the most talented members oft^he Civil Service 
and King’s Courts, to arrange and digest a complete code of laws for. 
the British territories in India, adapted to the long-estahli&hed institu- 
tions and present circumstances of the various inhabitants. The 


* Elements uf Hindoo Law, referable to British Judicatore in India. By 
Sir Thomas Strange, late Chief Justice of Mfltdras. London, 1(325, 2 \ol.s. 
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introduction of such a system (together with Colonization) w'ould be 
equivalent to a second founding of our empire in the East. 

One object which the author of this work has much at heart, is, 
to preserve to the people ‘of India their antient institutions with as 
little change as possible. That all unnecessary innovation is to be 
avoided, we fully agree ; as every compulsory change in the habits 
and customs of a people must occasion suffering and uneasiness, which 
ought never to be risked, except when clearly compensated by greater 
benefits. But when the feelings and good sense of the people, or of 
the more enlightened portion, tell them that their condition would be 
bettered by the change ; then, to adhere to what is established, merely 
because it is so, is blind prejudice and obstinacy. In our present 
i^ystem of rule, however, the great difficulty is to know what changes 
maybe made with advantage, without giving too great a shock to Na- 
tive prejudices ; for while the people have no participation in the go-, 
vernment, no representation through any public body, no public meet- 
ings or right of petition, by which their wishes might be collected and 
expressed, and no press to make them known, — we are far more 
destitute of that knowledge requisite for the proper discharge of our 
duties in rulers, than any Turkish divan or Dey of Algiers. A com- 
mission of the kind above alluded to, for the formation of a code of 
laws, would be a temporary remedy for this total want of sympathy 
between the people and the legislative power. Without such a com- 
munity of feeling and sentiment, it is as difficult for the body politic 
to exist, (as a writer^ lately observed,) as a natural body, when the 
nervous communication between the head and the other members is 
cut off. It must be restored either by bringing the people in closer 
contact with the rulers, in the manner above suggested, or by Coloniza- 
tion, to engraft the rulers more firmly among the people. That Sir 
Thomas Strange strongly feels the evils of our present system of rule, 
is manifest from the concluding part of his introduction to the work, 
which deserves to be extracted, for the just and humane sentiments it 
contains : 

If others have had to vindicate themselves from the presumption of at- 
tempting tasks, in which they have been ably preceded, the present is an 
instance, where one of considerable difficulty and nicety, as well as of im- 
portance, has been ventured upon without a guide. No work of the kind 
existing in the English language, of the utility of such a one, according to 
the merit of its execution, little doubt can be entertained ; adverting espe- 
cially to the more modern materials, upon which it is in part founded. Eor 
tlie undertaking, the author is not without a becoming consciousness, how 
greatly it will stand in need of apology ; and this not the less, if he have 
been so ill advised, as to have been throwing away his labour on an un- 
worthy subject. Howsoever it may have been disesteemed by some, it is 
sufficient surely to entitle it to attention, that it is the law, by which are to be 
r-egulated the civil interests of the Hindu population of so extensive a por- 
tion of the empire as India embraces. In preserving it, so far as Britain has 
done, to the millions who claim the benefit of it as their inheritance, slie 
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has conformed to the wisdom of experience, and the dictates of humanity ; 
considerations (it is not irrelevant to remark) that appear to have had 
their influence with this very people themselves, as referaole to others, from 
the earliest period of their legislation. Speaking of the king having efl’ected 
a recent conquest, “ Let him (says Menu) establish the laws or the con- 
quered nation, as declared in their books.” And, while such shall continuo 
to be our policy, it must follow that every attempt to facilitate a knowledge 
of them, among those by whose instrumentality tney are to be administered, 
must be in itself laudable. It is the duty, as well as interest of Britain, to 
foster those whom it has become the unworthy fashion to abuse and under* 
value. It were at least a more magnanimous coqrse, parare subjectis. Not 
can it be a commendable one, in any point of view, to irritate, by insulting 
them. It is true, that works calculated to produce this effect, are not very 
likely to find their way to Hindu understandings. But they influence but 
too often the creed of those by whom Hindus are to be governed ; and our 
tenure of India will be but little strengthened, by the conqueror, in the 
jiersons of the Company’s writers and cadets, being taught to contemplate 
the conquered with horror, and to look down upon them with contempt. 

It is not a little to be lamented that elaborate works have been 
written on India with this injurious tendency. It is a far less mis- 
fortune to that country to have been conquered by our arms, than ter 
be reviled by our literati, who excite their victorious countrymen to 
despise and trample upon a fallen people. Their manners, so dif- 
ferent from those of the West, afford their ungenerous contemners a 
ready handle for exciting a prejudice against them. 4 Their literature 
is equally unfortunate when tried by tlie principles of taste formed 
u[)on the entirely different models of Europe ; and in order to debase 
their laws in our estimation, they have been compared with an ima- 
ginary standard of perfection that never existed in the world. But 
Sir Thomas Strange, wdio has spent many years in a profound inves- 
tigation of them, and, from his professional knowledge, has been able 
to compare them with the most perfect codes yet produced by the 
mind of man, entertains great respect for the law's of the Hindoos. 
He has indeed repeatedly occasion to lament, that the most important 
deviations from them by the British are by no means improvements, 
but the source of great evil and injustice. Not to anticipate w'hat 
we liave to say on these innovations in detail, we proceed, first, to* 
state the authorities on w'hich the present work is founded. 

It originated, we are told, in the possession of a mass of opinions 
by the author upon points of Hindoo law, delivered by various pundits, 
on references from the courts dispersed in the territories dependent 
on the Government of Madras. They were, at his desire, transmitted 
to him, from time to time, by various Company’s Judges, during a 
period of several years while he exercised the judicial office there ; 
and having been subsequently submitted to and commented upon by 
Mr. Colebrooke, and in some instances by his nephew, Mr. Suther- 
land, of Bengal, as well as by the late Mr. Ellis, of Madras, the 
author thought the whole much too valuable to be lost to the public. 
Having selected and arranged these materials while in India, after his 
return to England the enjoyment of leisitre suggested a compilation 
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which might effectually facilitate to all having occasion to become 
acquainted wdth it,, -a connected knowledge of the Hindoo law, to the 
extent of its use in the British courts established in India, whether 
under the direct authority of the King or the Company. As the 
author has not been in the more favourable situation of the Company’s 
Judges for making himself acquainted with the Oriental languages, 
the sources of this work arc the printed books on Hindoo law, ren- 
dered accessible to the English reader by the labours of Sir William 
Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Wynch, and others, 
compared with the valuable manuscript documents before mentioned. 
The work is divided into two parts : the first volume containing the 
Elements of Hindoo Law, digested in twelve chapters, under the 
following heads : 1st, On Property. 2d, Marriage. 3d, Adoption. 
4th and 5th, On the Paternal Relation. 6th, On Slavery. 7th, In- 
heritance of Property held in Severalty. 8th, Inheritance of Property 
held in Coparcenary. 9th, Exclusion from Inheritance. 1 0th, Charges 
upon the Inheritance. 11th, On Widowhood. 12th, The Testamen- 
tary Power. 13th, On Contracts. The second volume, and by 
much the largest, contains the opinions of the pundits, with the 
comments on them by the gentlemen above named, printed under 
the title of Responsa Prudcatum, after the manner of the Doctors of 
the Civil Law. In the present state of things, an individual so 
situated could not have adopted a better mode to ascertain witli ac- 
curacy the Hindoo law as it now stands. Still a thorough acquaintance 
wdth (ho original woiks, unso})hi8lica(ed by comment and translation, 
would liavc been a most important (pialillcation for the author, to save 
liim from the errors of our court pundits, often ignorant, and not 
unfrcquenlly unprincipled. As an instance, we select the following 
case proposed to a pundit, with his answer (Vol. 11. j). 312) : 

“ A married woman having formed a connexion Avith a stranger, 
her husband, without any judicial inquiry into her conduct, turned 
her out of doors, and .she never returned to him during her life. He 
dying without male issue, is she, under these circumstances, entitled 
to succeed to his e.slate?” Ansavtu. “ If instead of bringing to 
a public test the suspicion he might entertain of his Avife, the husband 
turns her out of doors, and the matter rests here, her rights remain 
entire. But she should bcfrovidcd with proofs of her innocence.'* 
This is the judgment of a jmndit ; but neither laAV nor reason can 
require any one to proA'e a negatiA'C, or to be armed with evidence to 
annihilate a non-entity. It is for those Avho accuse, and wish thereby 
to disinherit her, to prove her guilt. 

Elsewhere, we have noticed an extraordinary opinion given by the 
pundits on the subject of suttees, to tliis effect : that because pre- 
venting the AVoman’.s egress from the fire, or attempting lo drown her, 
are not specified in the shasters as crimes, therefore they are not so, 
A conscientious laAvyer AA'ould havesaid, that because there is a general 
denunciation against taking away- the life of another, and thjs mode 
of doing it is not specially excepted from it, therefore this is punishable 
as murder. The author, indeed, appears fully sensible of the little 
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reliance to be placed on these interpreters of the law. He speaks of 
their opinions as always “desultory and redundant;” and states, 
that he has been obliged to strip them of the irrelevant and super- 
fluous matter, to prevent the book from swelling to an inordinate bulk. 
It would be well for uS if English lawyers, with their ^ndlcss repeti- 
tions, were to reform in themselves the evil they so freely condemn in 
others. The Hindoo pundits might w'cll retoit upon them — “First 
pull the beam out of thine own eye, and then wilt thou sec clearly to 
pluck out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” 

As these opinions have been so modified and curtailed that only 
the substance of them is professed to be given, their value for refer- 
ence in rare and difficult points cannot be great. The chief import- 
ance is attached, therefore, to the remarks and coinments made on 
them by the high English authorities before named. As a further 
security for accuracy, after this work had been completed as far as the 
existing means enabled him in 1823, the author had a few copies 
printed and transmitted to his learned friends in different parts of 
India for their examination, with an earnest request to be favoured 
with their criticisms before it was offered to the world. Although, 
in reply to this call, no return was made from Bengal, and only one 
from Bombay, the delay of two years is thought well repaid by the 
valuable suggestions since received, especially from Madras, and tlie 
time afforded for revision. That there is still, however, abundant 
room for improvement maybe admitted, without throwing any dis- 
credit on the author, who has advanced without a leader in a tract so 
arduous. Without attempting to follow him, we shall confine our- 
selves at present to a few remarks on ceitaiu parts of the work, wdiich 
have particularly excited our attention on a hasty perusal. 

On the much agitated question of the right of property in the soil, 
tlie author is clear, that by the antient Hindoo law' it vests in the 
people ; as with the Hindoos, who were an agricultural rather than a 
commercial or manufacturing people, this species of property was 
looked upon as most peculiarly important. “ Jt is with them the fund 
that is principally looked to for the maintenance of families, and to 
which, in different provinces, and under successive despotisms, they are 
recorded to have clung to the last, as long as the exactions of power 
left them (wherever they did leave) any thing that could be called a 
proprietor’s share.” But in the Bengal provinces, where the Moham- 
medan despotism had been long established, the property of the peo- 
ple in the soil is considered to have been entirely obliterated, and 
pundits, too, found authority in the shasters for this cruel destruction 
of natural light. As usual, in the woids of the poet, when evil was 
meditated, 

Holy men gave scripture for the deed. 

lu the Madras provinces, however, where the Mohammedan power 
had been less rooted and general, the private right of property in the 
Soil survived to our times'. “That it existed by the Hindoo law,” 
says the author, “ ns once in force, is now (it is believed) no longer 
^lientul Herald. Vol.S. II 
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doubted a form of expression, however, more calculated to create 
doubts than remove them. He afterwards admits, that ‘the prin- 
ciple which seems to pervade the Hindoo law is, that “ all property 
is held in trust, not tor the exigencies of the state merely, but for 
those of a man’s family ; insomuch, that proprietaiy right cannot be 
said to be inherent in a Hindoo but with, considerable limitation 
and exception.” With such a qualification, his doctrine of property 
will probably meet with few objectors. 

We have looked earnestly into the chapter on widows, to see if it 
was not (as we have hitherto believed) the state of the laws which 
eontributed to drive so many of these unfortunate persons to their sad 
end on the funeral pile. The author, with too strong an adherence to 
that w’hich is established, has evidently disguised as much. as possible 
to his own mind the full extent of their infelicity. He has ac- 
tually persuaded himself into a belief that they are not so very un- 
fortunately situated as has been supposed. He tells us that the widow 
succeeds to her husband in default of male issue ; that in any ca§e 
she is entitled to a maintenance from the property of her husband ; 
and has quoted many authorities to show that she is entitled to share 
with her sons. The reverse of this flattering picture is, that among 
a people where, to have male children, either natuially or by adop- 
tion, is considered a religious duty, the widow can seldom be heir to 
her husband. In all other cases, the share to which she is entitled in 
hie property is not fixed but discretionary. (Vol. i. p. 231, Vol. ii. 
p. 374.) She is only, in fact, to have the bare means of keeping in 
life. Even should she possess property it is not lawful for her to use 
it. “ She is expected to live in the practice of austerities with ex- 
tinguished passions, foregoing every thing like show in dress and 
luxury in food.” At the same time, she is interdicted from marrying 
again to have the protection and support of another liusband, although 
the first, (as it often happens,) from the custom of betrothing children 
in their childhood, may have died previous to their union, wdiile she 
ty^va child. Even in that case, unless she preserve herself from in- 
continence or second nuptials, she is deprived not only of support 
from the family, but of her own personal property called streedhami. 
One case, indeed, is mentioned^ in which some pundits at Poonah 
permitted a virgin widow to marry a^in. A law to encourage this, as 
well as to permit the re-entrance of all widows into the married state, 
and to assign a fixed rate of provision for them from the family 
prop'erty, is of much importance in the abolition of the practice of 
female saorificc. Such interference in their behalf is the more ne- 
cessary, as it has been proved, in a late woik of Rammohun Roy, 
which is quoted by the author, that the modern pundits are guilty of 
encouraging new encroachments of the rights of widows unknown to 
the antient Hindoo law. 

In proposing a reform” (odious as the word is to many) of so 
^reatan evil, it 'may be instructive to notice how easily the present 
rulora of India can make innovations of a more equivocal description. 
In the chapter oo the testamentary power,” after stating that the 
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Hiadoo Uir kaow0 no such instrument as a will, nor any power in the 
owner of property so to dispose of it, the author says, (vol. i. p. 2M,) 

That wt possess it, can be no plea for our sanctioninff it in Mem; the less, 
that! in the extent in which it is allowed to us, it has been disapproved by 
the author of the Commentaries % who, recogniiing the claim of children 
00 the property of their parent, observes, that it had not ^en amiss if he 
had been bound to leave them at the least a necessary subsistence.” Such 
being the indisputable Hindu law, as in force to the southward, aud the 
Courts at our Residencies having been, in all time, in matters of inheri- 
tance, sworn to administer justice to the Native according to otwi, in 
contradistinctiog. to o?/rs, it may be difficult, at tliis day, to account satis^c- 
torily, and with credit to the first innovators, for the principle upon which, 
within those limits, so great, and, it may be added, so pernicious an ano- 
maly, as a Hindu willy was originally sustained. With respect to Madras, 
beginning, as it did, in the Mayor’s Court, but too much reason exists for 
apprehending that it originated in motives not of the most honourable 
nature; being a device, by means of which Native property, to a great 
amount, became subject at the time, and long after, to European manage- 
ment. So unseemly a period, indeed, has passed away; having been sue 
ceeded by a purity, not only in the exercise of government, but in the ad- 
ministration of justice also, upon which it is consoling to reflect. The 
practice, however, subsists ; and being, with reference to the individuals 
concerned, essentially vicious, it remains open to examination ; and one 
tiling seems plain, that, in affirming it. Courts must have a resting-place 
somewhere. Neither in the English, nor in the Hindu law, can they find 
any. The latter, as in force to the southward, repudiates eveiy idea of the 
kind, in the form and extent to which it has been attemptea to carry it ; 
and, for the English, it is excluded by our charters, wherever the inheritance 
of the Native is concerned. Can then the right of a Hindu to dispose (f 
fiis property by will at Madras, be referred to custom ? Custotn is a branch 
of Hindu, as it is of our own law. “ Immemorial custom (says Menu) is 
transcendent law.” But, how does he define it? — pretty much as my 1 / rd 
Coke would define it, by good usages, long established,” And what are 
good usages for this purpose ? — practices not inconsistent with the legal 
customs of the country.’ Can the practice in question be considered, for 
the Hindus, as a good usage long cstallished? Originating in corruption, its 
establishment is as yesterday; and it violates their most important institu- 
tions, as well as our own charters.' Should it nevertheless be contended, 
that, within the limits of the King’s Courts at Madras, the Hindu must pow 
acquiesce in the exercise of the power in question, bound by the practice 
that has obtained, the difficulty will be to ddfine it; — to declare the extent 
of the obligation,, and to settle by what law the details of such povrer are to 
be govern^. 

To suppose> then, the case of a will by a Hindu, setting aside the legal 
heirs, and every other claimant on the property of the testator, in favour of 
some artful Brahmin, possessing and exeicising an influence over him, in bis 
dying moments, sufficient to induce him to sign such an instrument, and 
yet pot sufficient, according to the cases in Westminster Hall, liable to be 
cited on such an occasion, to warrant the Court in rejecting it. Tlie Hindu 
law contemplates the possibility of so monstrous an alienation, by deed to 
take effect in the lifetime of the maker; denouncing him as insane, and de** 
elaring it null that ground ; like the reasoning of the civil law in Um 
cese of an in-officious testament. As ihft attempt, therefore, by a Hindu, 
would hf which his own law, as in force to the soutliward, would not 
U 2 
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tolerate for a moment, the best course would be to set such a will, if ofTered 
in judgment, entirely aside; as would probably be done even at Bengal, 
where the testamentary power is established. 

It has been established there, but on authorities extremely suspici- 
ous. The leading precedent referred to, is a case decided in the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, in 1789, with the concurring voice of Sir 
William Jones and Sir Robert Chambers. The ground of decision 
was the simple affirmation of the pundits of the court, that the will 
was valid according to the shaster. “ Now,” adds our author, “ the 
shaster knows no such instrument as a will.” Nothin, therefore, is 
Tiiore probable than that these pundits were merely bnocd by one of 
the parties to give a decision in his favour. How great an inlet for 
every species of fraud and injustice this testamentary power is in 
India, can only be estimated by those who have seen the quantity of 
false and perjured evidence adduced in our courts in support of forged 
and fictitious wills, by which property to an immense amount is con- 
tinually liable to be transferred from its rightful owners. So great 
is the difficulty of asceitaining the fact, whotlier a Hindoo will be au- 
thentic or not, that the Judges are often compelled to throw aside en- 
tirely the testimony of the witnesses and decide by mere probability. 
The crafty race of Brahmins and pundits, are deeply inteiested in 
supporting a state of things which affoids so much scope for their in- 
trigues, with regard to the succession and decision of tlie property of 
families. This is so inviting a subject for priestly interference, that, 
even in Great Britain, notwithstanding the complete downfall of the 
Church of Rome for many generations, testamentary matteis have not 
yet escaped from the decaying jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. 

A similar corruption of the genuine principles of Hindoo law has 
taken place on the subject of deeds of gift. According to these prin- 
ciples, the father or head of a family, being merely a sort of trustee 
for, or joint proprietor with the rest, could not make an unequal par- 
tition of the estate not sanctioned by law. To the extent of his own 
share, however, he could make a gift, inter vivos ; but not even be- 
queath that by will 'flic pundits of Bengal have, however, invented 
a doctrine, that ^\hat is, according to the shaster, immoral or culpa- 
ble in the father to do, is yet to be held legal and valid when done. 

“ The fact,” say they, is not to be dfine away by a hundred texts.” 
I’lius they render the law of non-effect by their traditions. A deed of 
gift, by which the ancestral property was unequally distributed, has 
been held valid by the solemn decision of the 8udder Dewanney 
Adawlut : and, in numerous instances, wills of Hindoos, disposing of 
tlie ancestral as well as self-acquired jnoperty, according to the testa- 
tor'.s pleasure, have been allowed by the Supreme Court. The latter 
corruption they have deduced from the former, in a manner which 
Ishows how much more lawyers are guided by fanciful analogies than 
by reason. As the person might give away the property by gift, a will, 
lay they, is only a deed of gift, W take place after the testator s 
death I Now, originally, the tainily estate was protected from dila- 
pidation by two ix)werful checks on the joint possessor. First, he 
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could only give away his own just vshare of it, which there was little 
temptation for him to do. Secondly, he could only do so by gift dur- 
ing his life, against which his own self-interest was a sufficient re- 
straint. But what check is there on a person who is permitted to 
assign away from his family-property not his own, and even after he 
shall have ceased to be in a condition to enjoy it ? But the sages of 
the law decide that these two things, so widely different, are of the 
same nature, and that the same law which permits the one must be 
held to justify the other. The British rulers who have sanctioned 
these innovations, so completely destructive of the whole frame of 
Hindoo society which is founded on the preservation of families in a 
kind of patriarchal union and continuity, can have no excuse for 
withholding their protection from the unfortunate widows on the 
ground of scrupulously abstaining from interference with the Native 
customs and usages. 

We shall probably return to this valuable work when we have an 
opportunity of comparing it with that of Sir Francis Macnaghten, of 
which we hope the English public will shortly be in possession. 


THE lilUDAL DIRGE.’ 

Till' bride is dead ! the bride is dead ! 

Cold, and frail, and fair she licth : 
Wrapped is she in sullen lead, — 

And a flower is at her head, — 

And the breeze above her sigheth, 
Thorough night and thorough flay, 
Fled away ! — fled away ! 

Once — hut what can that avail — 
Once, she wore within her boseni 
Pity, which did never fail, 

A hue that dash'd the lily pale ; 

And upon her check a blossom 
Such as yet was never known : — 

All is past and overthrown ! 

Mourn ! the sweetest bride is dead, 
And her knight* is sick with rorrow, 
That her bloom is lapp’d in lead; 

Yet he hopeth, fancy-fed, 

He may kiss liis love to-morrow ; 
But the breezes — ^whut say they ? 

“ Fled away !— fled away I ’’ 


» From the ‘ Literary Souvenir,* 






LKTHKR FROM A GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF AN ESTATB 
• IN VAN Diemen's land. 

Launceston, Port Dalrymple. 

We proceeded from George Town, up the beautiful river Tamar, 
to Launceston, a distance oftnirty-hve or forty miles. 1 left the ve^ 
sel at George Town for two reasons: Ist, that, uncertain whether 
I should remain here or not, I thought it best to keep her in a 
situation from whence I could most readily go to sea again ; and 
2d, that as the population of George Town consist4fentirely of the 
worst convicts, against whom my people were guarded, and with 
whom tliejr would not associate, 1 considered them safer from evil 
coramunicatiou there, than they would have been here, where a 
large body of emancipated, or half-emancipated convicts, consti- 
tute a society found very pernicious in its effects upon ignorant 
minds. 

'File land on the banks of this river being of inferior quality to that 
of the interior, and possessing very few streams, and those neither 
large nor constant, of fresh water, (the river itself is salt up to Laun- 
ceston, except during heavy rains,) very small portions of it indeed 
have been settled. It swells, however, into beautiful hills very 
thickly timbered, which, when they come, as they shortly will, to 
be cleared and cultivated, will present a scene of imposing beauty. 
Ships of large burthen, however, cannot proceed above twelve or fif- 
teen miles beyond George Town. Those under 200 tons, or of a draft 
of ten feet water, can come to Launceston. Here another work of 
consecration, upon a burial-ground, detained us a day, and enabled 
me to become acquainted with all the principal people of this part 
of the country, VVe accordingly, the next day, proceeded on our 
journey, breakfasted with one magistrate eight miles from hence, 
dined with another ten miles further, and rode, in the afternoon, 
another twelve miles to a friend’s residence, where we stopped. In 
this day’s journey we passed through a considerable tract of very 
fine country, much of it of remarkable beauty. Proceeding in the 
morning, after an early breakfiist, w'e dined at the estate of a gen- 
tleman on the Macquarrie River ; and from thence rode to the hut 
of the Government stock-keeper, also on the Macquarrie River, 
where we passed the night. Here a bridge has recently been built 
across the river, and a township is' reserved, to be called Ross. The 
Government herd consists of near ,500 head of cattle, of very indif- 
ferent quality, with pasture on a very extensive tract reserved for 
that use. The next day we rode over a very fine country, but badly 
watered in some parts, including salt-pan plains, where much salt is 
collected in summer, to Jericho, where, on the banks of the Jordan, 
we w'ere lodged and entertained by a gentleman of good manners, 
attainments, and property. The next day, being Sunday, was passed 
here ; and the felons of the vicinity were collected in the roofless 
apartment of an uofiaished houses to be tau^t practical virtue by 
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means of a long doctrinal sermon. On Monday, we pursued a route 
across the country to the river Clyde, calling on a gentleman who 
has brought la good property and several servants from^Scotlaud. 
He was an officer in the Indian army. The estates occupied by tliis 
gentleman contain much good land, but the elevation is considerable, 
and the country proportionably cold, as is the case with Jericho and 
the uppet part of the Macquarrie River, where we had passed the 
former nights. From the Clyde, which lies considerably to the 
westward of the main road through the island, we now again pro- 
ceeded to the eastward, crossing that road, and travelling to an 
estate at theC^l River, called Orielton, where we took some refresh- 
ment ; and from thence to the district called Pittwater, where we 
were received and entertained by a magistrate. Here we remained 
two nights, the intervening day having been consumed in visit- 
ing a new township, most beautifully and very judiciously situated, 
called Sorell Town, where a burial-ground was to be consecrated, 
the site of w'hich appeared so ill judged, being Axed precisely 
where the market-place ought to be, that, after some consulta- 
tion, the Bishop wisely det(‘rminc(l to defer the eereinony until he 
could find a better situation ; when he succeeded in liitting upon a 
spot, very well adapted for both church and cemetery, a little out 
of the town, which it was determined he sliould recommend for 
the purpose to the Lieutenant-Governor, and which, a Aveek after- 
wards, he accordingly set apart, by the mystic ceremony, from pro- 
fane uses. 

The district of Pittwater contains a larger proportion of fine land 
than any I have seen in the island, but it is all occiijiied, and is too 
far to the southward for the best climate. From hence, after break- 
fast, we rode to Kangaroo Point, from whence a ferry of about two 
miles carried us to Hobart Town to dinner. 

In the course of this journey I saw the greater part of the country 
between the two parallel ranges of mountains, which intersect it 
from north to south, and which includes all that is as yet known of 
the island. I have not been disappointed in it. It abounds more 
with picturesque beauty than any country of the same extent 
that I have seen. The statements of Fivans and Jeffries, that it 
resembles more an English nobleman’s park than any other disposi- 
tion of country, are, as respects a very large poriion of it, fully borne 
out ; but not so their extravagant statement of its fertility. It 
abounds with good, sound, profitable land; but the number of spots 
of extraordinary fertility is much smaller than ^ose statements would 
lead their readers to believe. In its geological formation it is sur- 
prisingly uniform, — sand upon clay resting upon a rock, which, a 
mineralogist here tells me, is primitive, but which I must l)e better 
acquainted with before I admit it to be so. Here and there some, 
freestone sKpws itself ; and they talk of the existence of limestone, 
which I have not yet seen, except some specimens from remote situa- 
tions, consisting of fossil shells of extinct species, connected toge- 
ther by ^ cement apparently argillaceous. Near Hobart Town, how- 
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0 ver> Jimestone does exist, and ia made use of j- elsoi^ here, sl»ell-Iirao, 
frpm the sea-shore, is all that has yet been made use of. The exist- 
ence of limestone, however, in other situations, is so strongly asserted, 
that I hofe to find it true. The country undulates beautifully every 
where ; and the various degrees of fertility arise from the greater 
or less deposits of w^ter through a series of ages, governed by the 
form of the surface. In the northern half of the island, from Launce- 
ston to its centre, the hills slope gently and elegantly, the country 
is easy both to the traveller and agriculturist, and there is a larger 
proportion of good land. On the southern side of the centre it is 
broken into steep hills, troublesome to the traveller, apAmany of them 
unfit for the plough, though the proportion of extrenmy fertile land 
in the bottoms may he greater. On the whole, the northern side of 
the country, therefore, i$ the most desirable in respect of soil and 
form, and decidedly so in respect of climate; but the whole is 
remarkably beautiful, and every where capable of affording a rich 
reward to indi^stry, and supporting a numerous population. It has, 
I believe, been represented as a dry country. It abounds with 
rivers, which, though not large, are adequate to all the purposes of 
a full population, except those of navigation ; and I am satisfied, 
from the form and structure of the country, that wells will every 
where afford a sufficient supply where rivers do not present them- 
selves. 

I had now satisfied myself, from numerous inquiries, as well as 
from a short experience, and an attentive view of the general appear- 
ance of the country and its productions, of the mildness and salubrity 
of the climate ; arid had found the opinion I had formed of the cha- 
racter of the soil and its capahiliiies, to coincide entirely with that of 
Mr. Marsden, who unites to his professional character a rather un- 
usual share of moral integrity, and the reputation of being an able 
and judicious, as he is an experienced and extensive agriculturist. He 
told me that this country, which he had not before seen, bore d re- 
markable resemblance to the boasted regions of Bathurst, and, though 
not exempted from a portion of the jealousy w hich is felt towards this 
island among the inhabitants of New' South Wales, and very desi- 
rous that I should visit that country, could not but admit, that this 
island was less warm in summer, and less cold in winter, than those 
elevated and more nortliern regions ; and that a situation within 
twenty miles of a sea-port, must possess some advantages over one 
1^0 miles from such a market, with an intervening range of almost 
impassable mountains. These considerations, with the knowledge 
that the cow pastur^vvere already, for the greater part, cut up into 
grants ; that no land of good quality, to the eastward of the 
mountains, remained unoccupied in New South Wales, except con- 
siderably to the northward of Port Jackson, and consequently in a 
warmer climate; and that, besides, society there is ivided into 
parties, constantly persecuting, calumniating, and injuring each other, 
between which it vyould be difficult to steer a middle course, and 
from their respective meriU and subdivisions equally difficult to 
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choose, •»— these considerations had determined me to settle here, if 
a tract of land of adequate extent and quality could be found. But 
large tracts of good land, in the most advantageous situations in that 
part of the country already explored, have become scarce.* The Go- 
vernment rwn, (a tract of country net granted, but depastured by 
a man's herds or flocks, is here called his runt his cattle-run, or his 
sheep-run,) the tract I have already mentioned as having been re- 
served for the pasturage of the Government herd, occurred to him as 
likely to offer one of the best situations to be found ; and he pointed 
out a part of it, consisting of a triangular piece, at the confluence of 
the Macquarijip and Elizabeth Rivers, which constitute the bounda- 
ries on two of its sides, the high-road from Launceston to Hobart 
Town forming its third side, and which contains about the area we 
wanted, which, ho said, if I approved, he woidd let me have. 
Other tracts were pointed out by the Surveyor-General here, and one 
in particular, which he thought I should find desirable, situated 
on the Lake River. 

After' a week s stay at Hobart Town, I left it to visit the first of 
these spots. On our way, we looked over the Government run, 
which, though possessing great advantages from its two river-boun- 
daries, and consequent facility of enclosure, and though admirably 
adapted for sheep-pasture, did not present a soil of such fertility 
as I had seen in ^ther places; Avhile its situation in the centre of 
tlie island rendered it remote from both sea-ports, and its elevation, 
tliough not great, appeared rather likely to prejudice its climate. 
Thence we travelled to the country which had been pointed out by 
the Surveyor-General, where I found a tract of great beauty, 
suflicient extent, and possessing, I think, the largest proportion of 
good land that I have seen on any tract I have visited. Indeed there 
is no bad land, that I have yet discovered, about it; and I have 
since found the neighbouring farmer, who has been many years on 
his farm, and has become wealthy, whose cattle and sheep have 
always depastured this tract, has had the reputation of producing the 
finest cattle and sheep in the island. It extends about five miles along 
the bank of the Lake River, a deep and clear stream, crosses a 
fine creek, or small river, running in an oblique direction with the 
Lake River, and distant from it about three miles, a large portion of 
which it will include, and wall terminate at a short distance from it, 
a quarter or half a mile on the other side. That portion of the land 
which adjoins the Lake River, consists of a fine marsh, sound and 
dry, except when exposed to occasional inundations from the winter 
rains, and capable of feeding one or two ttiousand head of cattle. 
The upland is dry, sound, and fertile, presenting excellent pasture 
for sheep and cattle, every ivhere adapted for the plough, and 
covered with the most beautiful class of trees which grow on the 
island, principally a fine mimosa, and the black-wood, w’hich latter is 
good timber lor furniture, but of which I do not yet know the genus. 
This timber is in exactly sufficient quantity to give shade and beauty 
without prejudicing the growth of the grass, and gives to the whole 
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trael ibe tpp^rafice of a beaotbfiid park of geatl/u&diilatiqg dqrfaco^ 
flttftoiiddy above the waters, bat not high. Ooe of Uit bounda^^ 
Hoel wiH aldrt an extenaire incest of land, too poor for ocotipatlon^ 
twf years to come, ahoundiog with the best timber in the island 
for baiidlng purposes, and which will constitute a future dep6t for 
game for manjt ^earsyawhile some ponds and marsbei,,.into which 
the creek occasionally expands itself, abound with wild^ucks all 
the year, and black swans, I am told, in winter, at whieh Umc the 
emu, now rare, descends from the neighbouring mountains. These 
mountains, from the foot of which the tract is distant six or eight 
miles, constitute the great western range which pasae^from north to 
south thfoagh the island, and constitute a fine feature in the western 
direction ; while to the eastward, the parallel range presents itsblf 
to the eye, at the distance, perhaps, of thirty miles, with an inter- 
Tening landscape of great beauty. It was unnecessary to travel fur- 
ther ; ! therefore decided at once. 

Until I set forward for my land, I make this my residence. I 
should, however, have gone upon it in the course of the past week, 
but for some very heavy rains which have set in, and which, besides 
making it rather disagreeable to be without immediate shelter, have 
so swollen the river I must pass, and over which no bridge is yet 
thrown, that carts cannot be got across, I hope, however, a few 
days will remove that difficulty. Another diffi^lty exists in the 
rarity of horses, and the high price of draft bullocks, A horse fit 
for immediate use I have not yet been able to get hold of ; and for a 
yoke or two of draft-oxen I must pay 20/. per head. If I could 
afford to wait a little, I could, by degrees, pick them up cheaper, 
having bought a very fine one at a sale, a day or two ago, for twelve 
guineas. A fat cow I bought at the same time, with a bull-calf of 
a year old, for 10/. The cow I intended to kill for beef, but they all 
insist upon it she is to calve within a month ; and being a good 
milker, which is a great recommendation, (for the cows, in general, 
are so wild there is no milking them,) I have determined to keep her : 
so I must kill the calf, I suppose ; for a steer I bought at the same 
sale, jointly with a doctor here, for beef also, took the liberty of 
leaping out of the pen during the sale, and has no more been heard 
of, — a great loss, for he was good beef ; and the supply of meat here, 
as well as of bread, is so irregular, that, unless we can keep a stock 
on hand, one stands a chance of being starved. Indeed, without the 
aslistance of the Commissary, who has been most friendly and accom- 
modating, I could not have fed my people at all at George Towm, 
or mmn here. There is not a butcher in the place, and but one baker, 
who frequently cannot bake for want of flour, mid when he does, 
sella u four-pound loaf for a shilling, (till within these few days at 
If. 4</.,) though wheat is in the greatest abundance atkdbllara 
bushel, and immense quantities are shipping to; Sydney. . Such Is 
the scarcity of mills, and the miserable quality of the few tha^ exist, 
that almost every person grinds his awn com in a Mnd-mill, even 
in this town; and the rations s^d out by GoverainenI tajfhe (ion- 
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ricts Are iii!Wb^t,^?hiehthey hate to grind or mm np for themMlTeei 
Hidf the whcKt used here is wasted from this cause, and dit braa 
carries with H half the four. This, afiter sixteen yearsof ootupation , 
where 500 eonvictf have been oonstantly ia Qorerament aaopby : i 
mdad hare at George To^a. 

The etioouragement mechanics would meet with here is bound- 
less* Any carpenter, smith, bricklayer, mason, or cabinet-maker, 
who oould raise money enough to pay for his passage and that of hte 
family to riiis island, though he should arrive here without a shiN 
ling, might immediately live in affluence, compared with his pre^ 
sent state in £ngland, and need not wait a day after landing for 
work. If good characters, so much the better ; but if bad, they would 
be'better than none, and success and easy circumstances might mend 
them. They should have wives, if possible. The expense of a wifb 
and family here is nothing to a mechanic ; they steady a man better 
than two sermons a-day, and are not to be obtained here. Wonjeii 
are more w'anted than any thing. With them, aS with the others, I 
would say, good ones are best ; but any better than none. If a few 
hundred young women, without hopes in England, would have eu*- 
terpfise enough to come here, they would get husbands directly, and 
their condition would be incalculably mended. Service and sub- 
sistence tliey w'ould instantly find ; and the men would not be long 
in finding them. Among the numerous wants of this island, the want 
of women is the most urgent and the most pernicious^ They would 
be infinitely useful in correcting the habits of drunkenness, and the 
idleness, wastefulness, and villainy of the lower class of settlers. 

The mechanics should, if a vessel is to he met with for this port, 
come here, for it is here they are most wanted. If they cannot 
come here direct, they should go to Hobart Town, and, if destitute 
of money, work there a short time to raise the means of travelling 
here, A portion of the women should come here, the larger portion 
to Hobart Town. Fifty would find service and good subsistence here 
at once, and husbands presently. 


ON THH TREATMENT OF THE SLAUGHTERED SEPOYS 
at BARRACKPOOR. 

. To the Editor of the Oriental lierald, 

San, Hec. 28, 1825. 

In the * Morning Herald ' newspaper of this day, I obserVe 
a communication, dated the 17th of June, from Camp, Prome, in 
the kingdom of A Ava, I presume, is here intended, though 
Ana, it must be confessed, is not inappropriately substituted in a nar- 
rative, detailing, with circumstantial minuteness, the events of a period 
which can only be fitly recorded under the title of Amherst Ana**^ 
The object, however, of the writer, is not to be mistaken. He 
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Jabours to justify^ the Moody measures retorted to the Bengal 
iGoVerninent, in quelling a spirit of rfiscon^en^ which had manifested 
itself in one of the Native corps of that Presidency. I have not now 
jthe newspaper before nie,‘ but, if my membry setVes, it isastorted, (as 
a ground to warrant the instant infliction .of capital punishment,) that 
“ the 'sepoys refused to go on service.** Little weight, Sir, 1 am 
aware, Qught to attach to the. assertion of an anonymous correspondent ; 
hilt the reM facts of the case cannot be much longer withheld from the 
public; and I feel a confident assurance that suchun/mi^ctl'aGCiisa^ 
tion will not be substantiated. That those slaughtered human beings 
did complain of grievances^ is not to be denied ; that their demands 
were not considered altogether unreasonable^ the subsequent conduct 
ot the Government goes to prove ; that their complaints did reach the 
ears of those competent to afford redress, is certain; but it is equally 
certain that they were unattended to, until most of those who had 
offered them were numbered with the dead. 

Again, it is, I think, stated by this writer, that all the inhabitants 
of Barrackpoor expected nothing hut assassination at the hand^of 
those rebellious spirits.'^ Now. from conversations which 1 have^ 
had with persons who were residing at that station at the period re-" 
ferred to, 1 am firmly of opinion that no such apprehension could have 
been entertained by a single individual at the place. As to “ a lady 
having armed herself with pistols through fear** it may be so; but 
tl«5 story is not sufficiently credible to obtain general belief. It is, in 
substance, further represented, (with a view, no doubt, of gaining 
credit,) that these ill-fated soldiers were drawn up in line, and had 
assumed an appearance of self-defence, &c., &c. Yet what is the 
best authenticated report? Why, that the unhappy creatures were 
mowed down indiscriminately, unresisting and defenceless, by two of 
his Majesty’s regiments of infantry, assisted by the Honourable Com- 
pany’s artillery, (with ca7inonj) and a detachment of horse belonging 
to the Right Jlonourable the Governor-General’s Body Guard ! I be- 
lieve it will not be afiirmed that an instance of resistance was offered 
on the part of the mutineers^ ( in decency so termed^) or that a, single 
loaded musket was found among their ranks. True it is, that two of 
the Governor’s cavalry lost their lives on that memorable occasion ; 
but, let it be known, these men were shot, not by the enemy by 
some of their own coadjutors. I did indeed hear it mentioned, that 
the Coramander-in- Chief of all the forces on that day, had nigh met 
liig death from a similar accident or cause, • ' > 

Let me, in conclusion, observe, (lest motives of cleme|ncy be falsely 
irflptited,) that the remission of the sentence on those 8e|mys who 
were condemned, for various terms of years, to lal)our in irons on the 
reads, was an act of the authorities in this country. The Indian 
Government fearipg, perhaps, that their decrees iinip;ht be intoto 
r^ettod, tbok the precaution of hanging wyeral of t^ie yMins, oyer 
’^ore the numner whom (bey could dOnveniently , ‘ " 

, > . ^ 
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Sixth Article^ 

The coBlributOTi to the department of Arabic, or more propeHy, 
Mttsuliiii&n Numismatics, are, M. deSacy, M. Fraehn, conservator 
of the Mohammedan medals in the cabinet of St. Petersbiii^b,' 
M. Miinter, Bishop of Zealand, one of the most able and active anti- 
qimriantof the day, and M. Reinaud. The papers of the Baron de 
Sacy are rather directed to the analysis and illustration of the labours 
of M. Fraehn, than to the production of new facts or observations, 
although the perseverance and sagacity which he has manifested in 
deciphering the coins of the Sassanide dynasty of Persia, which haid 
been almost given up as inexplicable, prove him to be as fully com- 
jjetent to unravel the intricacies of this perplexing branch of scierice, 
as he hag before sliown himself to smooth the difficulties which obstruct 
the progress of the student of Arabic and Persian literature. His 
letter to the editors on the labours of M. Fraehn, consists principally 
of an analysis of a pamphlet, in the nature of a preliminary report, 
published by order of the Academy of St. Petersburgb, of whose ex- 
tensive cabinet M. Frmhn has undertaken to give a paiticular descrip- 
tion. At the period when M. Fraehn took charge of this collection, it 
consisted of nearly 20,000 pieces, thrown together as chance or caprice 
might dictate ; but this confused and almost overwhelming mass of 
materials is now, by means of his persevering exertions, systematically 
and chronologically classed, in the order of the various dyhasties and 
princes to whom they relate. In the year 1821, the entire number of 
distinct coins which it contained amounted to about 2500, exclusive 
of nearly 2000 duplicates, which M. Frmhn had thought it expedient 
to preserve. The whole form twenty-eight classes, the series coffi,- 
inencing with the Asiatic caliphs of the house of Ominiah, the Abbas- 
sides, the Ommiade caliphs of Spain, &c., and terminating with the 
Ottoman sultans and the shereefs of Morocco. Two supplementary 
classes contain those pieces which have not yet been dehniii^'ely 
ascertained, and the coins of the Christian princes with Arabic 
legends. 

£ach of these classes forms the subject of a separate chapter in the 
Report, in which reference is briefly made to its most interesting con- 
tents. M» de Sacy expresses his surprise at the small number of coins 
belonging; to the Ommiade caliphs of Bagdad, the most aiitient o^ 
which bears date in the year of the Hejira 95, at least a ticket) of, 
these cpins of earlier date being known to exist. He quotes^ hovT.n 
ever," an extr$ict of a letter from M. Fraehn, giving an account, Of, a. 
very e.xtengive Addition made to the collection, by the acquisition . of, , 
more thaii 300 01 the' most antient Cufic coins, all new to. the. Aca^, 
demy, and the greater humberiuiique. This will, of course, entirely 
chaiTj^ 'fhe disposition of his first three classes. The classes which are 
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most temarkable for the number and importance of th^ contents, are 
those of the Samanian dynasty of Persia, the khans of Turkestan, and 
the descendants of Jenghi^-Khan, of the family of Djoi^cHi. The 
series of Samanian coins, in silver and bronze, fills up the entire period 
of that dynasty, from the year 280 to the year 395 of the Hejira, 
with the interval only of a few years. More than eighty pieces, all in 
copper, belong to the khans of Turkestan, of whose history the ac- 
counts supplied by Musulman authors are merely incidental, and 
yerj^ imperfect. This circumstance, at the same time that it renders 
their classification more difiicult, adds incalculably to their value. But 
the richest class of all contains the coins of the dynasty of Djoudji, 
which reigned for more than two centuries over a vast {lortion of the 
empire of Jenghiz-Khan, to the N.E. of the Caspian, and extending 
ns far as the Dnieper. The Museum originally possessed about 
14,000 pieces belonging to this class; but since they have been 
arranged, and the duplicates laid aside, the series amounts to 900, 
commencing with the year 673, and finishing in 822. To these, 
M. Frmhn has added a table of the princes by whom, of the dates 
when, and of the places where, they were coined. The report also 
contains some sensible remaiks on the advantages which history and* 
geography may derive from the study of the Musulman medals ; on 
the means to be employed in order to rescue from destruction the vast 
number of coins which are daily found in varioufe parts of the Russian 
empire, but which, the discoverer having no legal property in them, 
for the most part find their way immediately into the crucible ; and 
finally, on a new plan for the study of the Oriental languages in 
Russia. 

A letter from M. Frsehn, dated from .St, Petersburgh, January 20, 
1824, gives an account of the progress of the cabinet under his super- 
intendence during the preceding year. The chief among the new 
acquisitions was a present from M. Masarovvich, containing many 
medals and coins of extreme rarity, and in particular an entirely new 
elass of coins, all of gold, belonging to the Seldjoukian princes of Iran, 
which are perfectly unique. Another addition to the treasures of the 
Academy consists of a small collection found at Wendan, near Doipat, 
containing, among other rarities, three coins of a Curdish dynasty 
previously unknown. M. Fraehn complains that his agent at Moscow 
had been unable to procure for him, at the fair of Nishni-Novogorod, 
more than 500 medals, and attributes this scarcity to the war between 
the Khiwan tribes and the Kirghees, in consequence of which the 
khan of Bueharia had refused his subjects the necessary permission, 
without which only eight Bucharians had ventured to make their ap- 
pearance there. To show the extent of the additions made to tlie 
collection since the publication of his Preliminary Report, M. Fraehn 
states, that at that period it contained only eleven coins of the Om- 
miades of Bagdad ; whereas, at the date of the present letter, the 
number of these pieces amounted to sixty ; the ninety coins of the 
Abbasside caliphs and their lieutenants had been inereased to three 
Iwadred and thirty ; and the three of the Ommiade caliphs of ^poio 
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t<> This vast augmentation of his materiali, M. Frashn 

observes, cannot fail to derange his preparations for the publication of 
•his descriptive work, which, however, he hopes soon to complete ; 
after which he is engaged to publish the cabinet of M. Fuchs, and 
then that of M. Riihl, of Berlin. 

We have next to notice a paper by M. de Sacy, on the coins of the 
caliphs before the year 75 of the Hejira, being an examination of a 
Dissertation on that subject, published by M. Fraehn in the ‘ Annals 
of the Courland Society of Literature and the Arts.’ Makrizi, in his 
‘ Treatise on Musulman Coins/ states, that from the year of the 
Hejira 18, the Caliph Omar coined dirrems, or pieces of silver, of the 
same type and form with those of the Chosroes, on some of which his 
name was inscribed, and on others one or more of the usual Arabic 
formulae ; that similar pieces were coined by the Caliph Othtt)an,and 
by Moawiab, who also coined dinars, or pieces of gold, on which he 
was represented girt with a sword ; and lastly, that the Caliph Abd- 
al-Melek, to whom the earliest purely Musulman coins (which are of 
tlie year 76 of the Hejira) are usually attributed, had, previous to that 
time, coined pieces of gold and silver with his figure on them ; which 
’ latter circumstance gave great scandal to the more rigid among the 
true believers. These facts, asserted by Makrizi, have been rejected 
by almost all the writers on Musulman numismatics, on the sup- 
posed contradictory testimony of other Arabic writers, who state that 
it was not till the year 76 that pieces of gold and silver, with Arabic 
legends, were first coined, the gold coins having previously borne 
Greek, and the silver, Persian inscriptions. This testimony is not, 
however, by any means conclusive ; for although tliese authors cer- 
tainly make no mention of gold or silver pieced as coined by the’ 
caliphs previous to the year 76, with types almost entirely borrowed 
from the Greek and Persian coins, their silence cannot invalidate the 
positive testimony of Makrizi, an author in other res{:)ects deserving of 
credit; and we are left to suppose that, in fixing that period, they 
spoke only of coins purely Musulman, and having notliing in common 
with those of the infidels. A more complete answer to this uldection 
is, however, found in the fact, that a considerable number of pieces 
coined by the caliphs anterior to the year 76, are still extaot. The 
Count Castiglione has published, in liis * Catalogue of the Cufic 
Coins of the Milanese Cabinet,’ several medals, which he attributes, 
and w’liich M. PVaehn unites with him in attributing, to the Caliph 
Abd-al-Melek, whose name is distinctly legible, and whose figure is 
also stamped on them. But on this appropriation of the medals in 
question, Mr. Marsden, in his late valuable publication, the ‘ Numis- 
mata Orientalia Illustrata,’ has thrown considerable doubt. M. de 
Sacy, too, is of opinion that there exist strong grounds for suspicion ; 
but after maturely weighing the various objections, he feels satisfied 
that the name of Abd-al-Melek and his title of Commander of the 
Faithful, are so clearly legible, that it is impossible to resist the evi- 
dence which they offer. 

These coins, however, being all of copj)er, prove nothing dhreotly in 
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£av<)ur of Makrizi, only mentions pieces of gdld ai# silver. TThe 
more important circumstance adduced by M. Frsehn in his justifica- 
tion, consists in the existence of silver pieces, of types analogous to 
those of the Sassanidan coins, but accompanied by Arabic inscriptions. 
This fact was also first noticed by Count Castiglione, and subsequently, 
in a cursory manner, by M. Reinaud ; and preceding writers, among 
whom we may reckon M. de Sacy himself, having usually attempted 
to solve the difficulty by supposing that these coins were the produc- 
tion of some of the descendants of the Sassanidan race, who, after the 
destruction of the empire of the Chosroes by the Arabs, had contrived 
to maintain their independence and their religion in some remote pro- 
vinces of difficult access. In his Dissertation, M. Frsehn descnbes 
liine different coins, the types of which are Sassanidan, but each of 
which bears an Arabic proper name, as Omar or Said, and a short 
Arabic formula. The most remarkable of these, of which an en- 
graving is given, is perfectly novel; it was coined, according to 
M. Fraehn, by Hedjadj, the son of Yousouf, whose name it bears, 
and who, as we learn from Makrizi, was, in fact, governor of Irak, 
and coined money of a similar description. M. de Sacy, however, 
from an examination of the engraving, entertains doubts with respect 
to some of the letters which form this name, and thinks that the sup- 
posed Arabic of this part of the inscription bears a close resemblance 
to some Sassanidan characters which he has observed on a medal in 
the Vienna Cabinet, on which there is no other Arabic legend. 

In a Supplement to his Dissertation, M. Frmhn gives an account of 
the acquisition made by him at Moscow, in the year 1822, of a vast 
qXiantity of Arabic coins, among which were a considerable number 
of medals of the Chosroan type, several of which bore Arabic inscrip- 
tions. In addition to the nine coins mentioned in his Dissertation, he 
here found eight new pieces, strongly confirmatory of his theory, of 
each of which, as well as of those previously described, he gives the 
Arabic inscriptions. They contain the names of Omar, Djorair, Said, 
Abd-allah, Hani, Mokabil,or Mokatil, Boschr,(^) and A1 Hedjadj ben 
Yousouf ; the latter thrice repeated ; the remainder have only thd 
common Musulman formulm of Allah he praised ^ &c. With the 
exception of that which he believes to be stamped with the name of 
Boschr, which is in the Gottingen Cabinet, he has all these pieces 
before him, and guarantees his reading of their legends. As for the 
doubts expressed by the Baron de Sacy with respect to the characters 
composing the name of A1 Hedjadj, on the medal figured with his 
Dissertation, he attributes the want of distinctness in those characters 
to the difficulty of faithfully representing with the graver the (rails of 
a coin in a bad state of preservation, but declares that he had con- 
vinced himself of the accuracy of his interpretation by long and- 
minute examination. The inscription, however, on a second medal 
of the same type, procured at Moscow, is perfectly legible, and com- 
bined with the two other coins of A1 Hedjadj, which are equally well 
preseiwed, can leave no doubt upon the subject. ' M. Frmbn next pro- 
eWg to remark on the accordancebetween some of these rhedals ahd 
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those described by Makrizi ; but he appears to despair of ascertaininj^ 
who were the individuals whose names appear upon others, and 
•whom he considers to .have been governors of some of the petty 
Persian provinces, or perhaps only directors of the n)int. He con- 
cludes by the citation and comparison of a number of passages from 
Arab authors, in which they speak of the first coinage of Musulman 
money ; from which it appears that most of them leave an opening for 
the supposition that the caliphs had previously coined pieces with 
Greek and Persian inscriptions, which is so jiositively asserted by 
Makrizi, and so strenuously maintained by M. Frsehn. 

The communication of M. Miinter consists merely of an extract of 
a letter to M. de Sacy, giving an account of some of the coins in his 
possession, and stating, among other things, that he has nine medals 
of the Chosroan type, with Arabic inscriptions, two of which bear 
very clearly the name of, Omar ; all of them having a legend in Pehlvi 
characters, difiering more or less from those already known. 

There still remains to be noticed a paper, perhaps the most 
interesting in this department, entitled ‘ General Observations on 
Musulman figured Medals,’ by M. Reinaud, in which that zealous 
Orientalist endeavours to account for the origin of the figures of men, 
animals, monsters, &c,, so common on certain medals of the East. 
The comparisdti of some of these coins with the cast of a mirror, 
figured in the second volume of the ‘ Mines d’Orient,’ exhibiting, 
among other representations, the twelve higiis of the zodiac, proved 
the perfect similarity of many of the figures on the coins to those of 
the mirror ; but both differed essentially from our astronomical repre- 
sentations of the same signs, which are know n to liave been also in 
use among the Arabs in very early times. An examination of their 
astronomical works only served to confirm this distinction; but 
M. Reinaud was subsequently induced to turn to their astrological 
collections, where he found the very object of his search. An astro- 
logical treatise in the Royal Library, translated from Arabic into 
Turkish, was peculiarly serviceable, inasmuch as the figures with 
which it is illustrated \vere found to agree exactly both with the 
medals and the mirror. It is therefore obvious that the astrologers of 
the East employed representations of the signs of the zodiac, &c., 
proper to themselves, and that these signs ^^erc used in preference by 
the Mohammedan princes on their coins, c'vc. ; the Mogul Emperor 
dehan Geer being almost the only prince whose coins bear figurcB 
purely astronomical. The difference between these two sets ot signs 
’consists in the circumstance, (hat in the former the figures of the 
planets, represented after tlie Eastern fashion, are superadded to the 
latter, each planet being assigned to his own house. Thus in Aries, 
the Ram (wdiich constitutes the astninomical emblem of (ho sign) is 
surmounted by a cavalier, with a helmet on his head, holding in one 
hand a sw'ord, and in the other a head dropping blood, representing 
Mars, who is in his exaltation in that sign ; and so on with the rest. 
Tdie doctrines of the astrologers have at ail times exercised an astonish- 
ing power over the minds of the prijices and people of the East ; and 
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it la to this belief in the secret influences of the stars that we owe the 
representations of the signs and planets on their coins and medals. In 
proof of this, it is only necessary to quote an instance recorded by- 
Abu’Ifarage, who relates, that a prince of Asia Minor, of the thirteenth 
century, named Gaiath-eddin Kai-khosrou, having for his horoscope 
the sign of the Lion surmounted by the Sun, (meaning, probably, that 
the Sun, in his exaltation in Leo, was on the ascendant at his birth,) 
commanded this sign to be stamped upon his coins, These coins, 
both in silver and bronze, are well known. Countries, too, and cities 
have their horoscopes : that of Persia, which is also the Lion sur- 
mounted by the Sun, is found on a vast number of the coins of that 
country. The horoscope of Ispahan, according to Chardin, is the 
sign of the Archer ; and that of Cairo is well known to be the planet 
Mars, to whom, as the “giver of victory,” it was dedicated by its 
founder, the Patimide Caliph Moezz. “ I have willed,” says he, in 
an admonition to his son, “ that the foundation of Cairo should com- 
mence under the ascendant of Mars, the Kahir (or Conqueror); and 
it is for this reason that I have named it Al Kahirah (or the Vic- 
torious).’^ 

Such being clearly the origin of a considerable number of the 
figured medals of the East, it remains to seek for that of the coins of 
the Tartar princes and of modern Persia, which bear the figures of 
animals not referable to the former class. These animals, according 
to M.‘ Reinaud, are for the most part the same with those whose names 
compose the celebrated duodenary cycle, which has been in use from 
time immemorial in Tartary, whence it has extended into China and 
Persia. Each year of the cycle is designated by the name of an 
animal, as the year of the Horse, of the Mouse, of the Serpent, &c. ; 
and these names recur in regular succession at the close of every 
twelfth year. Some of the Tartar medals, however, bear the figures 
of animals which are not to he found in the duodenary cycle ; and 
for these M. Reinaud accounts, by Supposing that, like the white and 
the black sheep, the well-known characteristics of two dynasties of 
the fifteenth century, they were the insignia borne on the standard of 
the princes who employed them on their coins. This leads to the 
mention of another curious fact, namely, the use of armorial bearings, 
or at least of distinctions very analogous, by the Musulman princes 
of the middle ages. Two very singular passages cited by the author 
give a colour to this suggestion. The Sieur de Joinville, one of the 
old French chroniclers, states, that the famous Fakreddin bore on 
his banner the arms of the Emperor Frederic IL, because having 
been employed on an embassy to that prince, he so ingratiated himself 
with him, that Frederic gave him permission to take his arras. Re 
Joinville adds, that the banner of Fakreddin also bore the arms of the 
Sultan of Egypt, and those of the Prince of Aleppo. According to 
the Arab writer, Yafei, when the city of Antioch was taken from the 
Christians by the Sultan Bibars, the conqueror permitted one of his 
emirs to assume the arnjs of the constable, or commandant of the 
place, whom he had taken prisoner, in commemoration of his victory, 
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The Sultan’s own banner bore the figure of a lion, which is also 
found on his coins, M. Reinaud disclaims imputing to the Arabs 
any knowledge of heraldry : iu using the term armorial bearings, he 
would be understood to mean simply, that at the period of the cru- 
sades, the princes and emirs, and probafbly every chief, had his par- 
ticular banner, which bore some distinguishing mark, a custom com- 
mon also to the Greeks and Romans. Such are tlie outlines of 
M. Reinaud’s brief sketch of his opiriions on these points, in many of 
which he has been anticipated, at least in publication, by M. Fraehn, 
Count Gastiglione, and Mr. Marsden. 

Both the papers which treat of subjects connected with the Theo- 
LOG Y of the Arabs, are from the pen of M. de Sacy. Tlie first is 
entitled ‘ Researches on the Initiation in the Sect of the Ismaelites,’ 
and develops one of the most singular examples of human inconsist- 
ency that has ever been invented or imagined. When we can bring 
ourselves to believe in the absurd ravings of the Abbe Barruel and his 
associates, and iu those abominable mysteries of Jacobinism which 
they affect to reveal, we shall be one step advanced towards crediting 
the monstrous tale which is liere, w’e believe for the first time, related 
in a European tongue. To believe that a body of men, unlimited in 
numbers, and active iu making proselytes, leagued together, under 
the assumed cloak of religion, for the sole purpose of seducing their 
fellow-beings, “ by tortuous and almost insensible gradations, into an 
utter depravity of^mind,” iu order that, “ by auniliilating every reli- 
gious idea, and sapping all tlie foundations of morality,” they may be 
induced to pay a blind obedience to the head of the sect and big 
delegates,” whose express object it is to possess “ tlio means of ex- 
citing the people against their sovereigns ; ” to believe that such a 
body has existed for nearly a thousand years, during which its real 
tenets have remained a secret to all the world, and even to those who, 
being initiated only in its inferior degrees, were not yet deemed 
worthy to be made acquainted with its ultimate purpose, and yet that 
they should be so fully known and so accurately delineated by one 
who is certainly no friendly historian ; to believe, finally, that they 
could have cherished such purposes, political and moral, for so long a 
series of years, and liavc effected absolutely nothing, — is a paradox 
which demands a stretch of credulity utterly beyond our power to 
attain. As M. di^ Sacy, however, appears implicitly to have pinned 
bis faith on the credit of the Arab autlior from whom be has taken his 
details, we have no choice but to make them known to our readers by 
as brief an analysis as possible, and to leave them to form own 
opinions upon so marvellous a combination of numbers and talent, and 
consequently power, restrained by no ties human or divine, with so 
much insignificance, folly, and inconsequence. 

The Ismaelites, then, are, or rather they affect to be, of that class 
of Musulmans, who believe that Ali was the legitimate successor of 
his father-in-law, Mohammed, and consequently that the predecessors 
of that caliph were usurpers of his throne. This class, which ori- 
ginated in his lifetime, and are known under the title of Schiites, 
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maintain that he was endowed with a particle of the divinity ; that, 
consequently, he could not die, but would, at some future period, re- 
appear upon earth. The Schiites are, however, divided into sects, some 
of which assert that the Imaumat descended successively upon twelve, 
while others deny that it was continued beyond seven, of the immedi- 
ate descendants of AH. Among the latter are reckoned the Ismaelites, 
of whom the Karmates, famous for their devastations and sacrileges; 
the followers of the Fatiniitc caliphs of Egypt ; the Assassins, with 
their celebrated chief, the Old Man of the Mountains ; the NosaiVi 
and the Druses, who still exist in Syria ; in a word, every thing that 
is mischievous or mysterious, are but off-sets from the common root. 
Limiting, as before stated, the number of legitimate Imaums to seven, 
terminating with Ismael, from whom they derive their name, or rather 
W'ith Mohammed the son of Ismael, (in whom the perpetual Imaumat 
is established, .and on whose re-appearance all the followers of his 
sect are bound to enrol themselves in his service,) they reckon seven 
lieutenants, or concealed Imaums; to one of whom, who lived about 
the year 250 of the Hejira, is attributed the establishment of the sys- 
tem of Initiation, divided into nine degrees, which is the subject of 
M. de Sacy’s researches, and the ultimate goal of which he states to 
be “ pure materialism, although setting out fjom a pretended revela- 
tion, the ideas of which, if taken literally, approach more nearly to a 
gross arjthropomorphisin than to spiiitualism ’’ ! As it would obviously 
have been fatal to such an object to manifest at once, before all the 
converts of the sect, “ the shameless nudity of its principles, and the 
horrible picture of their consequences,” it w^as necessary to proceed 
cautiously, and to commence by an affected reverence for the very 
dogmas which it was their purpo.:o to destroy. The missionaries, or 
Dal, are therefore instructed to become “ all things to all men,” and 
to develop their doctrines by slow degrees, few of the converts being 
deemed worthy of admission among tlu* adepts, while the great ma- 
jority remain stationary at various degrees of initiation ; the only con- 
dition common to all being implicit obedience to the supreme head. 

The manner in which the Dai is directed to proceed, in order to 
gain the confidence and to obscure the understandings of those W'honi 
lie has selected for his proselytes, is given at some length ; and the 
result is, that when he has succeeded in exciting doubts which he tells 
them can only he solved by means of the doctrine of which he is in 
possession, ho exacts from them an oath not to divulge the secrets of 
the secrt, to unite with none of its enemies, and to spca:k the truth to 
its members : this is the first degree of initiation. In the second, they 
are instructed in the supposed tenets of the sect, such as the divine 
mission of the Imaums, who can alone teach the true principles of the 
Musulman faith, &c. The third degree is that in which they first 
learn the doctrine which they are told distinguishes the Tsmaeliles 
from the other follow^ers of AH, namely, that the number of Imaums 
is limited to seven, and that the five additional ones recognised by the 
other Schiites are unworthy of that honour. All this, says the his- 
torian of the sect, is but a prelude, by means of which the Dai con* 
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trives to gain a complete ascendancy over the mind of his pupil, whom 
he can afterwards guide as he thinks fit. The fourth degree is the 
commencement of a system by which revealed religion is gradually 
eradicated from the mind of the proselyte, by giving an allegorical 
interpretation to its precepts. He is taught a doctrine with regffd to 
the prophets, into which w^e have not room to enter, but which, if he 
embraces it, leads the way to the annihilation of , all the* positive and 
fundamental laws of Islamism. The fifth degree tends to dispose him 
insensibly to prefer philosophy to revealed religion. In the sixth, 
these seeds of incredulity and rationalism are expanded, and here 
closes the progress of by far tbc greater number of converts, many of 
the Dai themselves not penetrating further, but believing themselves 
initiated in all the mysteries of the sect. The few, however, who are 
judged worthy of being made acquainted with its esoteric doctrine, 
are taught, iji the seventh degree, to doubt the unity of God, and to 
believe in two beings, existing from all eternity, wdiich are the com- 
mon principles of the organization of the universe, and maintain its 
harmony. The eighth still further develops this system, and teaches, 
moreover, that “ the resurrection, the end of the world, the last judg- 
ment, and the distribution of rewards and punishments, are only 
emblematical expressions, signifying the successive and periodical 
revolutions of the stars and of the universe, and the destruction and 
renovation of all things, produced by the disposition and combination 
of their elements.” In the ninth degree, the proselyte having no 
longer any religious belief, and having thrown off all submission to 
any authority superior to his reason, is abandoned to bis own guid- 
ance, and makes his choice anjong the various philosophical systems 
already in existence, or manufactures a new one, according as ho may 
be of an imitative or inventive tuiu of mind. The grand object of 
the sect is now effected by “ the annihilation of all revelation, and 
the substitution of pure rationalism ; all the rest is but the scaffolding, 
which falls of itself, and of which nothing remains, when the edifice 
of irreligion and incredulity is completed.” Such are the extravagant 
reveries of the Arab histoiian, ingenuously adopted by the French 
savant without the cxpiession of a doubt with respect to any part of 
the statement. 

A notice by the same distinguished author, on the MSS. of the 
sacred books of the Druses existing in the libraries of Europe, is 
chiefly intended to give an idea of the contents of the different MSS; 
consulted by. him in the compilation of a ‘ History of the Religion of 
the Druses,’ which he prepared for the press twenty years ago; 
together with an ‘ Introduction nn the History of the Musulman 
Sects,’ and a detailed ‘ Life of Hakem-b’umrh- Allah, one of the Fati- 
inite caliphs, who is regarded by the Druses as an incarnation of the 
deity. The publication of this work has been retarded by his anxiety 
to render it as perfect as possible ; and one of the primary objects of the 
present paper, is to induce those who have in their po.ssession any ad- 
ditional materials, to communicate them without delay. The Roj^al 
Library has for more than a century possessed four volumes, consisting 
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of seventy distinct treatises ; and portions of the same collection occur 
in the libraries of the Vatican and of the University of Leyden, as 
well as in the Bodleian at Oxford ; which latter also contains a MS., 
consisting of forty-six treatises, only one of which is known to M. de 
Sacy. M. Dupont, the French consular agent at Beyrout, also-writes, 
that he has succeeded in procuring all the sacred books of this mys- 
terious creed ; and that an English nobleman, who had arrived at 
Beyrout, had offered him 2000/. for them, but that he had given him 
to understand that he had not yet decided on parting with them ; pre- 
ferring, he says, to give them up to France. Their contents, when 
translated, would, he says, form three 12mo volumes; it is clear, 
therefore, that he cannot have all the sacred books of the sect, inas- 
much as M. de Sacy s compilation, which forms two 4to volumes, is 
far from containing the whole even of wdiat is known to exist in 
Europe. 

It is quite unnecessary to say any thing here of the Manners and 
Customs of the Nesseric, a translation of M. Duponts paper on that 
subject having been given in a former volume of the Oriental 
Herald or of another article from the indefatigable pen of M. de 
Sacy, ‘ On the Manner of Counting by Means of the Joints of the 
Fingers, used in the East,' as it consists merely of the translation of a 
passage from the Jihan-Gbiri, quoted in illustration of that singular 
custom, by Mr. Rose, in the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ some years ago. 

M. de la Salettc’s article on Music is filled with complaints of the 
low state of that science in France, and of the defectiveness of the 
principles on which it has hitherto been supposed to rest. It seems 
that he has a theory of his own which he wishes to bring into notice ; 
and that his inquiry, with regard to the state of music in the East, is 
merely a pretext for obtruding his notions on the pages of the ‘ Jour- 
nal Asiatique.’ We certainly cannot otherwise understand the mean- 
ing of his paper, which conveys no information, and is, therefore, 
incapable of analysis. 

The Poetry consists of translations from Hariri, Almotenahhy, 
Omar-ibn- Fared Ii, &c., by M. Garcin de Tassy and M. Grangeret de 
la Grange. ' 

1 Vol. V. p. 631). 


SHIPPING AND COMMEKCE OF BENGAL. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sift, — Having lately perused a wwk entitled ‘Phipps’s Shipping 
and Commerce of Bengal,’ I beg to offer a few remarks on it, should 
you deem them worthy of notice. 

In the first page of the Preface, the writer states, that the work 
“ has attained to its present size by reason of the many valuable and 
useful documents, of such an extent and nature, that the compiler 
was induced to admit them, as it advanced through thefiess.” The 
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folkxwing enumeration of pages, and the matter to tvhich they are 
^prc^iated, will sulBciontly confute this assertion. 

Pages 6 to 16 are filled with copies of printed forms which are de- 
Kvercd to captains of vessels arriving in the river Hoogley, to be filled 
up. Now, ii' those forms were to be furnished by them, Mr. Phippses 
copies would be necessary for their guidance ; but, as this is not the 
case, here are ten quarto pages of print and blank space well adapted 
for lighting their scgars, or for other purposes of equal advantage. It 
must be evident to every one, that all the information regarding the 
rules and regulations of the poit of Calcutta iiiight have been com- 
prised in one- third the number of pages which it now occupies. 

From 59 to 70 are filled with uninteresting details of tho master 
attendant’s department, lists of pilots, mates, and volunteers. — 
After reading the latter, I certainly expected to find tho names of the 
Lascars who coinj)ose the crews of the pilot vessels also, which would 
have been of equal utility and interest. The useful matter in thijT 
portion of the work need not have occupied inoie than one-fifth of tho 
space now appropriated to such matter as it contains. 

8oine allowance certainly must he made for the writer’s apparent 
wish to bring into notice the various details of the office in which it 
appears ho serves, and wliich he has most unreasonably spun out into 
seventy quarto pages, without much regard to the readci’s patience 
or pocket. 

By far the greater number of tables in Parts IT, and III. are of very 
little utility to any one ; but it may be said that those paits contain 
almost all the useful matter in the work ; they might, however, (with 
proper and judicious selections and abridgment,) be slated in about SO 
])ages, instead of which, 250 are allotted to this and much other mat- 
ter of little importance. 

Of the trade of Madras and Bombay, in the Apfiendix, the writer 
has said little or nothing, which he ceitainly ought to have done in a 
work of this natni e. 

Under the head of Ceylon, p. 3.5 to .51, there are sixteen pages 
principally filled Avith the old regulations of 1813, 181.5, and 1817, 
relating to the customs and master attendant’s departments; and 
although various repeals, inodilications, and consolidations have been 
made at different times since, no notice whatever appears to l>!ive 
been taken of them ; which is the more inexcusable, as a complete 
and general abstract of the existing regulations is puhlisliccl annually 
in the Ceylon Calendar. If Mr. Phipp.s had possessed sufficient dis- 
crimination to have selected and formed an abstract of the principal 
matters, five pages Avould have sufficed to afford the public a correct 
Statement, in lieu of sixteen of old and erroneous matter here presented 
to them. 

If I am to judge of many parts of Mr. Phipps’s work by the 
erroneous information here given, I should infer that the errors are 
numerous indeed. 

Fourteen pages are appropriated to a verbatim copy of the Isle of 
France port rules and regulations ; an abstract of ono-tbird this quan- 
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tity might have been framed, and would have afforded the merchant 
a much clearer view of the existing order of things than this volu- 
minous compilation. 

Regarding the trade of Ceylon, the Isle of France, and New South 
Wales, the author has given scarcely any account whatever ; but has 
merely furnished a copy of the custom-house regulations of each. 

Throughout the whole work, the information is so scattered and 
unconnected, that it more resembles a labyrinth of notes, titles, and 
extracts, than a systematic arrangement calculated for ready re- 
ference. 

Every one engaged in, or connected with, the trade of India, must 
admit that a continuation, or revised edition, of Milburn’s Oriental 
Commerce, is much wanted. This can only be compiled with accu- 
racy by a merchant of considerable general knowdedge and experience. 
Were such a man to publish a work of the same description, he would 
well deserve the thanks of the community. 

Mr. Phipps does not appear to have condescended even toTollow 
Mr. Milburn’s arrangements in any respect ; and although he has 
obtained some useful documents, wliich appear to be correct in general, 
yet it does not seem that he possesses sutKcient talent and information 
to warrant him in compiling a work professing to give a full and accu- 
rate account of “ the Shipping and Commerce of Bengal.” 

An East Indian. 


THE winter's NIGHT.—(a RURAL INVITATION.) 

Stay, stay with iis, my friend, and share 
Tlie ])leasures of this cheerful hearth, 

Nor snowy gusts, nor freezing air 
( an reach us here to chill our mirth. 

^^^e ’ll circle round the blazing lire. 

And crack the squirrel’s spoils to-night, 

And tell old tales, or touen the lyre, 

Or dram the goblet mantling bright. 

^'^ou sliall not tJiread the darksome grove, 

( )r trust the boatman's sleepy oar, 

E’en thongli the guiding light of lo\e 
Gild soft the river's further shore ! 

For, list ! the angry wind is high. 

And sharply shrieks the boding owl ; 

Some robber's form molests her eye. 

Or vision'd murders vex her soul ! 

Here safety spreads lier wings, be still, 

And choose you song or downy sleep, 

Till o’er you wotid-crown’d hoary hill 
Dawn’s wintry lingering footsteps creep. 

The fields will then, though cold, be bright, 

And, glittering in the slanting ray. 

With hoar and icy pearls bedight, 

Seem deck’d as for a holiday. JBion^ 
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ON TRIAT. BY JURY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir,— I t may seem somewhat paradoxical, at this time of day, to 
ball into qiiestioil'the utility of trial by jury, — an institution which has 
been handed down to us by our forefathers for so many ages, — an 
institution which has always been considered as one of the greatest 
bulwarks of the liberty of Englishmen. However, our ancestors were 
but men like ourselves, and were consequently liable to err, to reason 
falsely in matters of legislation as well as of any other science. The 
opinion of our ancestors on any point, then, cannot at present consti- 
tute- a true standard of right and wrong : in illustration of this, for 
the benefit of any of your readers who may have any scruples on the 
subject, I would instance the learning displayed by them in detect- 
ing, and the ingenuity exercised in jninishing, the crime of witchcraft, 
which is now admitted, as far as regards the prevention of that craft, 
to have been troubling their ancestorial heads to very little purpose, 
whatever they may have done at other times towards putting ^ow'n 
certain other crafts, which it would not be polite to name. 

Trial by jury, like any other institution, must be judged of accord- 
ing to the standard of utility ; that is, whether, upon the whole, it 
is productive of preponderant good or evil. I shall endeavour to 
decide this question, by showing, first, what ({ualities, on the part 
of a judge, are required under a good system of judicature, and then 
comparing it with trial by jury, by which it will appear whether or 
not that institution possesses those qualities which are requisite to the 
ends of good judicature. 

The function of a judge is to decide justly, that is, according to 
the evidence brought before him. To fill such a situation as this, a 
man must not be chosen at random ; something of his previous cha- 
racter must be known as to integrity; and, moreover, it should be 
the business of the individual who a])points him, to ascertain that his 
moral character is unimpeachable. But honesty alone is not suffi- 
cient to enable a man to come to a ju.st conclusion on any subject ; he 
must have knowledge ; and as there arc few .situations in which such 
a variety of matteis are discu.ssed as in courts of law or equity, a 
judge must have knowledge on various subjects ; ho must be a man 
of liberal education. But to decide justly, that is, according to the 
merits of the case before him, it is necessary that he should pay atten- 
tion to the evidence which may be adduced on both sides. To .secure 
this attention, a stimulus, must be provided ; this is easily done, by 
requiring on the part of the judge, previous to his pronouncing the 
judgment, that he should state his reasons for his decision. But 
that which will act most effectually as a stimulus, and without wliich 
no system of judicature can po.s.sibly be what it ought to be, is the 
responsibility of the judge, that is, his liability to be displaced from 
his oflSce for any dereliction of his duty ; and in addition to this, in 
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all cases which will admit of it, his liability to make reparation to 
the injured party out of his own pocket. Every judge, then, should 
possess appropriate moral, intellectual, and active aptitude ; and as a 
security against his making an improper use of his power, he should be 
eftectually responsible. 

The function of the juryman being the same as. that which we 
have just seeu belongs to a judge, namely, to decide, it follows that 
he also should possess those qualities which it is requisite the judge 
should possess. To what extent measures are taken to secure the 
possession of these qualities on the part of jurymen, I shall now 
proceed to inquire. A nd first, as to moral aptitude, 'i'he leading fea- 
ture of trial by jury consists in the jurymen being ch6sen without 
any sort of distinction ; in fact, it is considered as the most essential 
point in its constitution, that they be chosen by chance. What 
security then can tliere possibly be, as to the moral aptitude of any 
one of the jurymen ? The individual who picks them out cannot 
possibly be acquainted with the characters of all, or of any consider- 
able portion of them ; and if he were ac(|uainted with the character 
of any one of them, however bad he might know it to be, he has no 
authority to enable him to set him aside : in short, any such optional 
power as this vested in an individual, would totally destroy the cha- 
racteristic feature of the whole thing. I'he public, in general, know 
no more about them, nor so miicb, as the individual who chooses 
them ; consequently, the public can have scarcely any moral control 
over them. The effect of this is, to make juries independent of 
public opinion; and, in fact, they are, for the time being, as far as 
regards the maimer of giving their verdicts, as so many despots. 
Whether they decide justly or unjustly, it is all the same to them : if 
their verdict is an unjust one, they cannot be punished for it; neithei 
does that odium, which would necessarily fall upon a single and 
permanent judge, fall upon them : instead of this, they mix in society 
as before, and nothing more is heard of them. either does that sort 
of moral restraint, the necessary result of the presence of the indivi- 
duals who occupy the court, (small as their number is,) affect them ; 
it could only affect them during the time it might take to state why 
they decided in such or such a way ; but as they give no reasons for 
their verdict, and disperse after their verdict is given, there is no time 
for the operation even of tliis exceedingly small section of the moral 
sanction. But there is still another obstacle to securing moral ap- 
titude on the part of jurors, or, I should rather say, another in- 
ducement to improbity ; and this is, in requiring that the verdict 
shall be the unanimous verdict of the twelve jurymen. This is an 
inducement to either of the parties interested, but more especially the 
party in the wrong, to influence some one juryman in such a way, that 
he will consult his own interest by deciding in a certain way, whether 
his colleagues do so or not. Suppose they are all opposed to him, 
and the case is not of a public nature, the probability is, that the dis- 
honest juror will force the others to agree with him, sooner than be 
kept from their homes and without food. The ends of injustice may 
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likewise be served by this requisite unanimity, even though sinister 
interest has no part in it. For instance, one of them may have come 
to a wrong conclusion conscientiously, and may, through obstinacy 
or conviction, persist in his decision: here, again, the others being 
indifferent about the matter, the result will probably be the same. 
Other cases might be put ; but I think enough has been said to show 
the absurdity and mischievousness of recjuiring their verdicts to be 
unanimous : it opens a door to dishonesty, and that dishonesty cannot 
be punished, inasmuch as nobody knows who the dishonest man is, 
not even those in whose presence the verdict is given, as all their 
consultations are secret. Dishonesty /nay not have taken place, but 
there is no security against it. 

Intellectual aptitude is a quality with which I believe jurors in 
general have less to do than with any other. They are, for the most 
part, chosen from the class of tradesmen, — a class which, under pre- 
sent circumstances, necessarily receives no other education than such 
as is absolutely requisite for their respective occu})ations, or very little 
more. Supposing even that some few had received a better educa- 
tion than others, the choice being made by chance, they cannot be 
chosen in preference to others, who may not have received so good 
an education. Can it then seriously be supposed for a moment, that 
on the part of a random assemblage of ignorant men unused to judi- 
cature, the chances of rnisdecision can, in each instance, he less than 
on the part of a man of education, who has made the study of judi- 
cature the business of his life, and who has besides, in each instance, 
(owing to his responsibility,) a strong interest to decide justly ? 

There remains active aptitude. To a certain extent, undoubtedly, 
this quality may bo secured before an individual is appointed a judge, 
namely, the necessary physical strength to enable him to go through 
the fatigues of his othce. The election by hazard, however, again 
prevents the certairity of the juror possessing even thus much. But 
in addition to this, there is another reepusite sort of labour included 
under this head, and which can only be secured after their appoint- 
ment, and this is, tliat mental labour which is necessary in order to 
obtain correct information as to any j)arti(*ular matter ot fact, not 
only to enable a judge to distinguish between one set of evidence 
and another that may bo brought forward, but also, supposing that 
evidence not satisfactory, by means of questioning the witnesses, to 
extract further evidence if possible. To ensure this sort ot exertion, 
a stimulus, as I stated above, must be provided. This stimulus on 
the part of the single judge is threefold: first, requiring him to give 
his reasons for his judgment, which he could not do unless he had 
paid attention to the case; second, the operation of the moral or 
popular sanction, which, in his situation, would act with peculiar 
force ; and thirdly, his responsibility, which makes him liable to be 
displaced, and punished still further, il necessary, in case his mis- 
conduct should be thought to merit it. Neither of these, however, 
can be brought to bear against jurors. They are not responsible ; they 
give no reasons; they have no interest to exert themselves. What 
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says experience ? Wby, it is notorious to all those who are in the 
habit ot frequenting our courts of justice^ that the*manQer in which 
juries^ for the most part, comport themselves, is a disgrace to any 
thing like civilized judicature ; and this disgraceful conduct extends 
even to criminal cases. Is it any thing out of the way, — is it any 
thing uncommon, in cases where a man’s life is at stake,. to see half 
of the jurymen fast asleep, and the other half thinking about follow- 
ing the same edifying line of conduct? The office is to them a dead 
bore ; they are wasting that time which they would be glad to spend 
in their own shops. How then can it be expected that they cau 
enter, heart and hand, into the merits of the cases which are brought 
before them ? In the majority of cases they are guided by the judge ; 
and, in those cases in which they do not deign to listen to him, gene- 
rally exhibit the most complete disregard of the evidence which has 
been brought before them. 

There is another point which, however insignificant it may ap- 
pear when taken separately, ought to have some weight when it is 
considered in conjunction with those already urged; and this is 
promptitude of decision, without which the principal end of judicature 
itself might be frustrated. In the case of the single judge, he sums 
up, states his reasons, and decides at once ; here the delay is reduced 
to its minimum : in the case of the jury, on the contrary, supposing 
they really take part in the business, a vast quantity of time may be 
wasted, and oftentimes is wasted, in their consultations, before they 
can all agree to the same verdict ; with this unnecessary delay, too, 
come its inseparable companions— -unnecessary vexation and expense. 
This must always happen, even were juiies, in other respects, the re- 
verse of what I have endeavoured to show them to be. 

To sum up: the system of trial by jury affords no security for inte- 
grity, intelligence, or exeitiou on the part of those in whom the state 
ha^ vested the power of deciding the most iaipoitant questions which 
can effect the individuals of tlie community, 

Jt is not to bo wondered at, ihat, in defence of an institution of so 
long standing, and one held in sucli veneration for that very reason, 
various specious arguments should have been urged. Some of the.->e 
I think it necessary to advert to. It has been said, that the jury 
must be impartial, inasmuch as it is chosen by chance : now, grant- 
ing this, it is no more in favour of juries than of a single judge, for 
he might be chosen by the same means ; hut I have shown that so 
far from their being necessarily impartial, that partiality cannot be 
prevented as juries arc at present constituted, whereas in the case of 
the single judge it can be prevented most effectually. 

Another argument is, that there is something arbitrary in leaving 
the decision to one man, wliereas jurors are many, and instantly mix 
with the people. Arbitrary is undoubtedly a word that is in bad 
odour; but if it means any thing it means this — the doing any thing 
without consulting any rule or reason, but merely because it is the 
will of the individual doing the act. The single judge is forced to 
be guided by rule and reason ; are juries equally obliged to be thus 
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guided ? In how far they are thus guided is sufficiently known. The 
word arbitrary, then, if it means any thing, is misplaced. As to 
mixing with the people, this is a strange thing to urge in their favour. 
It is this one thing, more than any other, which I most find fault 
with ; it is this which prevents their being restrained by any sort of 
control. Were they a permanent body there would be some sort of 
responsibilty ; they would be forced to make themselves masters of 
the case brought before them, in order to decide upon it according to 
its merits ; otherwise they would incur the odium of the public, to 
whom they would soon become personally known, which odium it is 
not probable they would willingly like to incur. But even on this 
favourable supposition the jury is useless, for it wmuld do no more than 
might be done by a single judge. If the jury were permanent, it 
may be said the Government might wish to corrupt it in certain cases, 
and from its permanence would be likely to succeed ; but this is 
nothing more than the Government can do at present ; that is, they 
have the same chance of success in corrupting them, for it would 
be very easy to ascertain the names of the jury before the trial came 
on; and, moreover, if they were permanent, the moral sanction would 
have such a check upon them, that it is doubtful whether a Govern- 
ment would not rind less difficulty in corrupting a temporary jury, 
which cannot be acted upon in the same manner by public opinion, 
than in corrupting a permanent one, which would run the risk of in- 
curring the popular odium. 

It has been urged, that many considerations might escape one in- 
dividual, which would not be the case with juiies, where so many 
heads would be at work. But I believe T have sufficiently shown 
that, although there may be many heads, few of tliem, if any, work 
or are capable of working; and even supposing they did work, this 
would rather do harm than good ; what is required of them is to 
decide, but twelve men are hardly calculated to he able to decide, 
and all the same way too as one. Another evil, which must not be 
forgotten, and which of necessity attaches itself to this institution, 
were it ever so amended in other respects, is the division of their 
responsibility. They must all concur in the verdict : suppose it is an 
improper one, who is to blame ? Nobody ; each juror will ot course 
say it was not he that iccommended such a verdict ; it was done by his 
colleagues, and he Avas forced into it. They cannot he punished ; 
they will screen one another, and you would scarcely punish them all. 

It would be a question for further consideration as to the expe- 
diency of adopting any modification of trial by jury. At present my 
opinion is decidedly adverse to the adoption of any modification of it 
whatever. 

Notwithstanding what I have said, I should not wish to see 
jury trial abolished in this country, as things are at present consti- 
tuted ; and, for this reason, namely, because in political cases it 
serves as a check, however inadequate, to the pow'er of the crown ; 
for on occasions such as these I will give juries the credit to say, that 
a sufficient stimulus would be found, and is sometimes found, to exert 
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themselves, and not be blindly guided by the judge, a creature of the 
crown, and consequently having an interest to decide in favour of the 
ruling power. This check, as might be expected, was found very incon- 
venient, and measures were taken to get r\^ of it. This was done 
by restricting cdnsiderably the number of individuals capable of serv- 
ing on juries, and by giving the power of choosing them to an oflScer 
of the crown. Juries so appointed were termed special juries. The 
iniquity of this system, so happily termed the packing system, was 
exposed day after day without any effect. I’he public voice was con- 
stantly disregarded ; whenever this system was complgtined against, 
the people were insultingly told that the Master of the Crown Olfice 
(the individual who struck the special juries) was a most respectable 
man, as if that had any thing to do with the question. All servants 
of the crown are, as a matter of course, respectable men ; but their 
respectability does not prevent them from doing that which is wrong. 
At length, what with the force of public opinion, and a desire to a cer- 
tain extent, on the part of the present ministry, really to benefit the 
people, Mr. Peel introduced his liill, which has now passed into a 
law, and will effectually put a stop to the disgraceful system of pack- 
ing : the number of persons liable to serve is much enlarged, and the 
choice is to be made by the only possible fair way, namely, by lot. 

For the good it is likely to do in this way, namely, in serving 
as a check to the judge in political cases, and for this alone, am 1 
desirous of seeing this otlierwise needless and mischievous institution 
upheld. 

A Student of Legislation. 


SONNET. 

Oil ! come not, Passion, with the fiends of care 
And forms that haunt the midnight of tlie soul I 
Raise not the fearful tempest of despair 
Along my darken’d path ! Let Faith control 
Rebellious thoughts and pangs that fiercely tear 
The pulse of life. There is a softer grief 
The lone and weary heart may learn to hear 
Calm and resign’d, ’till quick tears yield relief 
To voiceless feelings, and the bosom teems 
AVith holy consolations. Such may he 
Toss’d on the dark waves of Life’s stormy sea, 

Tlie good man’s sorrow. Soon Hope’s cheerful beams 
Tlie trusting spirit from the strife shall free, 

And gild the shadows of the mourner’s dreams ! 

Uowrah Cottage. P. L. Richaudson* 
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letter on the new dutch company, and its operations 

f IN BATAVIA. .. 

^ To the Editor of the Oriental fferal(f^ 

SIR, ■> ,. Batavia, 30th July, 1925. 

Through the kindness of my friends, I have been regu# 
larly furnished with the Oriental Herald from its commencement, 
which has, I believe, excited almost as lively an interest here, as I 
understand has done throughout all British India. It is eageiiy 
inquired for on every arrival from England ; and much disappointr 
raent felt when no new Number is brought out. I have, therefore, 
to prevent disappointment in future, requested my fiiends at home to 
subscribe for it on my account, and should really feel obliged if it is 
in your power, without trouble or inconvenience, to aid in forwarding 
it by the earliest opportunities. 

1 sincerely congratulate you on the success of this work, and trust 
the good cause you so ably advocate, will soon excite that interest in 
the British public which its importance demands ; while they, in the 
bosoms of their families, with every comfoit around them, are enjoy* 
ing and appreciating the blessings of liberty, they ought not to be 
indifferent to the calls of those enterprising spirits, who have quitted 
such homes for distant and ungenial regions, in quest of fame and 
fortune, nor suffer the scourge of Oiicntal despotism to be added to 
the natural dangers and didiculties tliey must unavoidably encounter. 
If it were incontestably the interest of Great Britain that this should 
be the case, it would be their duty to endure it without repining; 
but when it is at best but a doubtful policy, mainly insisted on, and 
supported by an interested monopoly Company, whose want of skill, 
even in their commercial affairs, compelled them, when exposed to 
the fair competition of their countrymen, to quit the field almost 
without a struggle, and whose judgment, therefore, on more import- 
ant matters must certainly be very questionable; it surely is worthy 
of serious consideration, whether such a system, so supported, which 
depiivcs Britons, and not unworthy ones, of their dearest rights, and 
places them beyond the pale of Biitish laws, should endure, 

I observe with regret, that while your correspondents from all other 
parts of India are numerous, respectable and intelligent, you have 
not one from Java, and are consequently obliged to have recourse to 
the daily press for intelligence from hence; thus you frequently insert, 
under the head of Java and Batavia, what is really news to us, and 
not unfrequently in a spiiit and language as unfair as it is generally 
incorrect. For instance, in your Number for December 1824, you 
sny that the Java Government in their embarrassments applied to 
the English inei chants of Batavia for a loan, and were refused, be- 
cause of their laying on high duties, &c. ; now I assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that they never did apply to the English merchants 
of Batavia for a loan. That their finances have been embarrassed 
for some time, and still are so, is no secret; and it is well known 
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that they have borrowed from several Dutch houses, and one Eng- 
lish house, established in Batavia. It is also generally reported that 
their agents in British India raised a loan dor them last year, but 
whether to the extent of one or five milliomr of rupees, is: not Icnown. 
I cannot, however, believe the amount could have been' considerable, 
as it has afforded no apparent relief to their finances. ^ ht^gret iny 
inability, even if I enjoyed leisure, to furnish you with a monthly 
summary of what occurs here ; still, for the sake of truth/ and in com- 
mon fairness to those amongst whom our lot is cast, I will endeavour 
occasionally to communicate such passing events as mayube important 
or interesting to some of your numerous readers. And ^is the new 
Dutch Company has excited considerable interest here, I shall com- 
mence with them. 

The accounts brought out by their China ship, the lorina, of the 
measures taken by his Netherlands Majesty with regard to this Com- 
pany, in place of holding out any prospects of relief to the finances of 
this Government, threatened them with inevitable ruin. 

It is said that the minister for the colonies had entered into a con- 
tract with the Company, on the 6th March last, to deliver to them 
all the coffee of the Preauger Regencies and Buitenzorg (at least 
80,000 peculs annually) for twelve years, at the rate of 23 guilders 
per pecul, to commence six months after the date of the contract, or 
on the 6th September next. This is a sad l)low to the prosperity of 
the colony, as it at once deprives the trade of one-third of the returns, 
and the Government of upwards of one million of their revenue. It 
will also oblige the Government, if they mean to keep faith with the 
public, to call in about six millions of treasury-notes now in circula- 
tion, payable twelve months after date, with 9 per cent, interest, but 
receivable into the treasury at all times in payment of produce pur- 
chased at the Government sales. Now', as there can, after Septem- 
ber, be no sales of any consequence, the notes, unless speedily re- 
deemed, must soon he at a discount. 

I believe, by the constitution of the Netherlands, no exclusive pri- 
vileges can be granted either to individuals or companies ; and w’hen 
this Company was first established, their chaiter declared, that they 
were to have no exclusive privileges, but were to he allowed a pre~ 
ference of all Government freights. Now', how'cver, we ^ind that 
this preference has not only been converted into an exclusive right, 
but that the Colonial Depaitment are determined to make freights 
for the benefit of the Company. I shall give you an example of how 
they have commenced, from which it may easily be inferred how it' 
is Ukely to end. 

In 1817, 1818, and 1819, when ships generally came out almost 
empty, this Government requested the Colonial Department to send 
them out as many bricks as the ships coming to Java would take (as 
ballast) free of freight; at the same time, and for some time after, they 
continued sending indents for stores and supplies w'hich were then"' 
required ; but as very little attention was paid to those indents, they 
were discontinued, and the supplies provided on the spot. Now’, 
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however, when they must have been aware that the articles then in- 
dented for *were either already |irovided, or no longer necessary, to 
make business for the Company and freight for their ships, they hand 
over those indents ^o them, and Mey send tliem out on account of 
Government invoices, 25 to 35 per cent, higher than private invoices, 
for the same description of articles. But this is not sufficient ; they 
must also gain by their freights, and I shall give you one example of 
how ,thisf;ia done. The Company charter the Rotterdams Well- 
varenyOXA and home, for 55,000 guilders. On this vessel the Go- 
vernment shijy bricks and otlier articles which the Government no' 
longer . require, at a rate of freiglit which gives the Company 52,000 
guilders out, after landing this valuable cargo ! ! The ship imme- 
diately takes on board produce for Holland on private account, which 
gives' her a freight home of 45,000 guilders. 

In this manner the new Company have already claims on this 
Government for upwards of one million of rupees, for articles they 
do not now require, and which, if sold, would not realize half the 
amount. 

Having now given the Company all the Government coffee at two- 
thirds of its value, Avhat is to prevent their giving them the spices of 
the Moluccas, and the tin of Banka, on the same terms; and if they 
should stillrjpse, as it is probable they will, making greater reductions 
in the price, until at Iasi they get them for almost nothing ? I firmly 
believe they would get the colonies altogether, were it not more ad- 
vantageous for them that the charge of governing should fall on the 
nation ; for, deprived of all their most available resources, this must 
ultimately be the case. 

I should like to know what possible advantage the Netherlands ex- 
pects to derive from this Company, to counterbalance all the mischiefs 
this system is likely to entail upon it ? 

His Netherlands Majesty is reputed an upright and a good maji. 
His having so large an interest in this Company, and being in a 
measure cliief Koopnian, was therefoie considered as a guarantee 
against their obtaining exclusive jn-ivileges; for, possessed of such 
virtues, it was not to be supposed that, as king, lie would permit the 
interests of the country to be sacrificed in a tenfold degree for the 
advantage of a Company in which his piivate interest did not amount 
to one-tenth. Whoever, therefore, has given such counsel to his 
Majesty, by whatever motives he may have been actuated, cah hardly 
be looked U|)on in any other light than as an enemy to his sovereign, and 
a traitor to his country; and if this system is persevered in, the na- 
tion will have more and more cause to regret their sm render of the 
colonies, without control, to his majesty’s management. 

We learn also, that the colonial mini'ster has contracted Avith the 
/ompany for a loan of eight millions of guilders on account of this 
’oveinment, to be paid by instalments, and finally closed in Decem- 
ber 1826. Tliis loan, I understand, is to be repaid to the Company 
' by means of the coffee which they have contracted for. 

Oriental Herald, 'You'd, Y 
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In ttie prWftJlt stat^ of the finances, the eight millloMi if imme^ 
'diately sent here in specie, would a'fford a tem^rary relief, and no 
more, because the Oompany, by getting the coffee, deprive the Go- 
vernment of upwards of two and a- half millions of their annual re- 
venue, which would soon involve them in new and greater difficulties. 
But I fear %ur ill-fated, and much abused colony, will not even 
experience this short reprieve, and that the measures intended hj our 
Government for the restoration of the finances- and the general 
benefit of the colony, managed as they have been by the Colonial 
Department, will only increase their embarrassments and accelerate 
their ruin. 

I am satisfied that the loan from the Company to this Government 
will be accounted for to them by the Colonial Department, nearly as 
follows : 

1. Paid advances made on account of ihe Java Government for 

troops and stores sent them to this dale, and for civil and 
military pensions and salaries paid on their account in 
Europe - - - - Guilders, 2;000,000 

2. Amount required to provide like disbursements on account of 

the colonies for 1825 and 1826 - - 1,000,000 

3. Amount to be paid to Great Britain on account of the colonies 

100,000/. 1,200,000 

4. Amount of the Company’s* claims against this Government 

for goods and bricks indented for many years ago, but now 
no longer required - - . _ 1,000,000 

5. Amount of claims which, by the aid of their interest at home, 

they will in all probability have against this Government, 
before December 1816, for bricks and other valuable stores 1,500,000 

6. Amount which, to save appearances, may perhaps be sent out 

in specie . - . - - 1,300,000 

' 8,000,000 

Thus, of the eight millions raised to relieve their embarrassments, 
this Government may probably get one million in cash ; and this 
supply costs them a sacrifice of 10 to 11 guilders perpeciil on their 
coffee, or one million of guilders annually, and deprives them of up- 
wards of two and a-half millions of annual revenues, until the Com- 
pany has been repaid. 

It is necessary, however, that I should give you a short sketch of 
the finances of this Government, that their present state may be 
better understood. 

I believe their revenue, in 1821, amounted nearly to twenty-eight 
irflllions of India guilders, but unfortunately, at that time, unexpected 
contingencies made their expenses considerably exceed thirty millions. 
Since that period, their revenue, from various causes, has been de- 
creasing, and does not at present, 1 believe, much exceed twenty-two 
millions, while their expenses exceed twenty-six millions ; and by the 
judicious management of the colonial minister, their revenue will 
now be reduced b«low twenty milUons, while their expenses will per- 
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hi^ be increiUed, f()r they oontbue to tend out hordes of civil and 
miUHuy tervaats to be em^oyed here, although repeatedly informed 
that employment could not be found for those alreaay sent. 

The Commissioners-General, who took over the colonies from the 
English, brought out with them two millions of Netherlands guilders. 
To make the most of these, a proclamation declared them equal to 
Java rupees, and they were accordingly issued at 30 stivers, in place 
of 26, their real value. By this miserable expedient, which has 
deranged the circulation^^banished all other coins, caused the great* 
est inconveuience, and must in the sequel involve the Government in 
serious loss — they gained at the time about 270,000 rupees. They 
also issued five millions of rupees in paper currency, and some years 
afterwards the Government began issuing treasury-notes, in anticipa- 
tion of their revenue, but which are now said to amount to six mil- 
lions. Besides the paper in circulation, they owe to public institu- 
tions, and to individuals in tlie island, upwards of two millions, and 
to the Government at home two millions more. Thus, it appears, 
that their expenditure, since the restoration of the colonies in 1816, 
to this date, has exceeded their income seventeen millions, or an 
average of nearly two millions per annum. 

With the expenses increasing and the revenue decreasing, tlirough 
the measures of the Colonial Department, how long, I should like to 
know, can such a state of things continue ? 

The one per cent, which his Majesty’s gross share of the direct 
national sacrifice scarcely amounts to, wull afford him but poor con- 
solation when the ruin of the colonies has been accomplished ; and I 
should think his advisers, whether actuated by enmity to our worthy 
Governor ‘General, as is generally believed here, or a desire to in- 
gratiate themselves with his Majesty, by aiding his Commercial Com- 
pany, will in due time receive tlieir reward. 

The Baron Vander Capellen is well known in Europe as a noble- 
man of the highest principle and honour; and during the long period 
of his administering the government of these colonies, he has gained 
the esteem, and I may even say affection, of all under his rule, for, to 
the qualities already mentioned, he adds the greatest benevolence of 
disposition, and a strict love of justice tempered with mercy. 

Yet, although entertaining the highest regard and esteem for this 
amiable nobleman personally, as every one who has the honour to 
know him must do, I am far from justifying or attempting to de- 
fend many acts of his public administration. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that he came out a perfect stranger to tliese countries, 
and was strongly recommended for advice and assistance to men who 
had been educated in the old monopoly school, and who, having been 
long shut up in Java, and almost totally excluded for many years 
from all intercourse with the civilized world, .were ignorant of the ad- 
vancement in knowledge that had taken place, and bigoted in favour 
of the old system. 

It was consequently towards the re-estabiishment of this system 
that these old experienced servants of the former Company ” di- 
y i 
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rected their whole energies, and urging their long residence and 
great experience, they always prognosticated the greatest danger to 
the colony should their advice be neglected. 

It is for yielding to such counsel that the Governor-General is 
most to blame, for had he possessed the fortitude and firmness to 
shake off those antiquated advisers, who are at least a century be- 
hind himself in every branch of knowledge, and been guided by his 
own excellent judgment and enlightened views, these colonies would 
at this moment have been in a very different situation. 

As soon as his Excellency and some of the most enlightened of his 
council began to perceive the effects, and to doubt the wisdom and 
even policy of the measures these “ old servants of the old Com- 
pany'' had advised, some of them embarked for Europe, and, to the 
astonishment of every one in this part of the world, have actually 
prevailed on his Majesty to establish this new Company ; which, 
from the rapid progress it has already made, will soon be what the 
old Company was, and will, no doubt, be as successful, but more ex- 
peditious, in reducing the colony to a similar state of bankruptcy and 
beggary. 

It is gratifying, however, even at this late period, to observe the 
Governor- General divesting himself of the baneful influence of such 
counsel, and adopting a more liberal course ; and it is also a satis- 
faction to find him aided and supported in such measures by some 
enlightened members of his council, who, like himself, are now aware 
of the ruin brought on the colonies by the measures hitherto pursued, 
and are convinced, that it is only by pursuing a liberal system that 
they can ever become wealthy in themselves, or serviceable to the 
mother country. 

As a commencement, T have much jfleasure in handing you the 
enclosed proclamation, dated the l‘2th instant, establishing a general 
entrepot system on such sound and liberal principles, as caiffiot fail to 
prove eminently beneficial to these colonies, and to all connected 
with them. Here it has excited a very lively sensation, being hailed as 
the dawn of an enlightened policy ; in shoit, it is looked upon as the 
natural offspring of the Governor-General, whose sound judgment and 
liberal principles, influenced by a most benevolent disposition, would 
long since have adopted such measures had he been free from the 
trammels of the European Government, and the antiquated and bigoted 
advisers they recommended to him, and left to the free exercise of his 
own excellent understanding. 

Scarcely a montii ago our commerce was as lethargic as if it had 
been under the influence of the Batavia fever. It had been for some 
time back in this state, and was daily becoming w'orse ; for the mea- 
bures pursued were so efl’ectually destroying it, that it was doubtful 
whether Government, amongst the other advantages of their trade 
w'ith Japan, had not also imported and adopted the commercial policy 
of that country’. 

The recent accounts of the rise in the price of colonial produce in 
Europe) together with the proclamation of the 12tb instant, have 
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changed the face of affairs. Considerable activity at this moment 
prevails, and many schemes are in contemplation to avail of the ad- 
vantages which the entrep6t system holds out to the merchants of the 
colony. 

You will observe that Anjer (our entrepot establishment) is situ- 
ated in the Straits of Sunda, that gateway of the Archipelago, 
which more directly conducts towards the high-road to the Western 
World, and through which, consequently, the principal part of the 
trade carried on from thence with the Archipelago and the countries 
bounding it, passes. It is at Anjer that the dangers and difficulties 
of the western navigator may be said to commence, and there he 
would no doubt gladly terminate his voyage could he procure the pro- 
ducts he required, even at an enhanced price ; for the saving to him 
in time and insurance, independent of the danger and uncertainty at- 
tending what is called a trading voyage, would thereby be considerable. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that our colonial craft will soon be 
actively employed throughout the Archipelago, bartering the fabrics 
of Europe and America for the products of these different countries, 
which can noAV be landed in our entrepots, and await a favourable 
opportunity of disposing of them. The colonial craft have many ad- 
vantages over the vessels of Europe and America, in an intercourse 
with these countries. These vessels are generally of a more con- 
venient size, the captains and officers are, from experience, more in- 
timately acquainted with the intricacies of the navigation, and, by 
speaking the language, communicate directly with the parties who 
conduct the business ; and w'lien a misunderstanding arises, are able 
to explain and adjust it. The crews being generally a mixture of 
natives of continental India and of the Archipelago, are less likely to 
give offence ; but, on the other hand, they are certainly less capable 
of defence than a European crew. The danger from pirates is, 
however, ffiuch more talked of than it deserves, for there is scarcely 
an instance of a vessel, well ap))ointed and armed, being captured. 
The brig General de Koch would not have been captured had not 
her ammunition failed, and perhaps not even then, if the pirates had 
not been encouraged to persevere in their attack, by perceiving her 
dastardly commander and officer jump overboard and swim off to 
save themselves. It is not therefore tinreasonabb to expect, at no 
distant period, to see the principal part of the intercolonial trade 
conducted by our colonial craft, and the vessels of Europe and 
America procuring both a ready market for their outward, and ail 
the products they require for their return, cargoes at our entrepots, 
and thus considerably diminishing the duration, uncertainty, and 
dangers of their voyages. 

In the beginning of this month, coffee was dull of sale in Batavia 
at 11 to 12 drs. per pecul, and the market generally was heavy, few 
sales or exchanges taking place. Silver dollars were selling at 17 
per cent., silver currency at an agio of three per cent, on the paper, 
and no bills procurable on England and India, jand very few on Hol- 
land at 40 to 42 strs., six months' sight. 
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A T«spectable mercantile house in this place received aocounU of 
the rise of colonial produce in Europe early this mouth, and secured 
about 20,000 peculs of coffee before it was generally known. The 
accounts were brought by the brig Comet, which landed her letters 
at Anjer, and reported there as an American from New York bound 
for Singapore, so that no one was aware of a late arrival from 
Europe. She is said to have made a passage of 93 days, and must 
therefore have left early in April. The moment she arrived in Ba^ 
tevia Roads, (which, however, she did not do for some days after her 
arrival at Anjer,) and was known to have come from England, the 
price of produce rapidly rose ; and letters from London to the middle 
of March arriving, via Holland, soon after, the price of coffee rose to 
14 and 15 drs. ; and 10,000 pcculs, sold at the Government sale on 
the 9th instant, averaged, with vendu charges, drs. 15, 30 cts, per 
pecul, At Sainarang, the prices of coffee also rose from 19 rs. to 
^9 rs. j but by the last accounts it had subsided again to 24 and 
26 rs. Here it has also had a reaction, and may now be quoted at 
13 to 13|, The demand for silver and paper currency to send to the 
eastward for the purchase of coffee, made the agio rise as high as 
eight per cent, on the one, and one per cent, on the other, in ex- 
change for treasury-notes, which are not current in those markets. 
Silver dollars are at present at an agio of 25 per cent., occasioned by 
the demands of the Chinese for remittances to their families by the 
junks, which are preparing to depart for China. 

I also hand you au extra Gazette published this day, detailing 
the 0 |)eration 8 of the army in the Celebes, under the command of 
General Van Grew, by which you will perceive that the expedition 
to Macassar has been eminently successful, and that the General ex- 
pected to return to Java soon after his last despatch. 

The eastern post has brought accounts of a disturbance at Djoejo- 
carta, the nature and extent of which is not yet ascertained^}^* General 
de Kdck (our Commandcr-in-Chief and Lieutenant-Governor) set 
off for that place on the evening of the 2Gth, for the purpose of 
amicably adjusting the matter if it appeared to originate in mis- 
understanding, or of crushing it at once, should that be necessary. 
In the present state of the Native powers, there is nothing serious to 
be apprehended, if they are properly dealt with, for they neither pos- 
sess the intelligence or energy to arrange and organize a simultaneous 
rising, which alone could endanger the safety of the colony. I sin- 
cerely hope and trust his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief may 
be successful in adjusting tin; matter without proceeding to extremes. 
It was impossible to send any ope better calculated to conciliate these 
people, and inspire confidence, than General de Kock; for the 
urbanity and mildness of his disposition, his inviolable good faith, 
and strict love of impartial justice, are universally known and ap- 
preciated by the Natives as well as Europeans of Java, while they 
are, at the same time, well aware of his high military talents, and 
his power to repress them by force, if necessary. 

A Resident at Batavia. 
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To the Editor of the Oriental Herald* 

Sir, — By letters from Bombay of August last, it appears that the 
new arrangements sent out by the Court of Directors for their armies 
at the three Presidencies, have not only produced disgust and great 
dissatisfaction, but have had such a demoralizing effect, that discip- 
line in some of the Native regiments is entirely lost. The scarcity of 
European officers on the Bombay side of India, is such, that many of 
the corps have not more than four or five present for duty ; and with 
these are included commanding-officer, adjutant, and quartermaster. 
Two of the regiments have, for some time past, been commanded by 
their adjutants, having under them two or three youngsters j.Ust 
landed as cadets, and posted to do duty as ensigns. But the want of 
European officers is not the only evil felt by the Bombay army, from 
the injudicious interference of the Court of Directors. In consequence 
of the great demand for troops, there not being sufficient for a relief 
at any of the principal stations, a representation was forwarded from 
Government to the India House, in August 1S24, for permission to 
raise four regiments for the line, stating the impossibility of carrying 
on the military duties of the establishment without this augmentation 
The answer from those heaven-horn Wellingtons of Leadenhall-street 
was every way worthy of themselves. They, of course, in their wis-* 
dom, knew better than either the Cominandcr-in-Chicf or the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, whether troops w'ere wanted or not, as also the 
description of troops required. They knew that their own irregulars 
at the House were most excellent soldiers, though only drilled 
thirteen times a-year; [vide Debate in last month’s Herald ;] and no 
doubt imagined that soldiers could be made with as little trouble in 
India. This is a mere supposition of my own, from the circumstance 
of their having decided that irregulars should be the order of the day 
at Bombay. Four provincial extra battalions weie raised ; thus not 
only shamefully disappointing the just hopes and expectations of tiro 
European officers of the Bombay army to promotion, but adding to the 
difficulties already experienced ; for these corps must have European 
officers from the line, if it was only to put a few hundred rupees a 
month in the pockets of a favoured fe\^^ Sir Charles Colville, as 
became his duty as Commander-in-Chief, protested against the mea- 
sure ; but Mr, Elphinstone’s independence was not proof against his 
fears of giving offence to his honourable masters. Besides, being a 
poor man, who cannot afford to lose his situation, he is surrounded by 
hundreds of cousins sixteen times removed ; and these extra bat- 
talions add greatly to his private patronage. Regiments of the line, of 
course, fall to officers according to seniority ; but here the Governor 
may give them to any hungry subaltern. With all Lord Amherst’s 
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failings, (and no one can dispute them,) the European officers of the 
Bombay army would, at this present moment, prefer a little of his 
independence (as shown on the occasion of the late augmentation to 
the Native army on the Bengal establishment) to Mr. Elphinstone's 
obsequiousness. 

In the event of a war breaking out on the western side of India, and 
which I doubt not has taken place ere tliis, not one-third of the Bom- 
bay army could take the field effective in European officers ; and this 
could only be done by taking them from the regiments left in garrison, 
leaving these regiments under the control and management of their 
Native officers, to the utter annihilation of every thing essential to the 
efficiency of a Native corj)s. The impolicy of sending strange officers 
on service with a Native regiment, cannot be too strongly enforced. 
It is well known that they do not possess the confidence of' the 
sepoys, and are invariably considered intruders. The suspicion 
winch attaches to them the officers seek not to remove ; they are 
there against their inclination, and care not how soon they rejoin their 
own regiments. 

It is M'ell known what Native troops are, without European officers 
to head them ; 1 therefore do not suppose it requires any argument 
to prove what thay must be under those who unfortunately have lost 
their confidence; but, if necessary, I could point out its fatal effects 
in numerous instances, some of which 1 have, during a peiiod of 
twenty -five years’ service, witnessed myself ; but at ])resent I fear to 
take up your time and space, having already been led on far beyond 
my original intention. 

A SUBSCIIIBER. 

Hull, 9th January, 1826. 

P.S. — Will you allow me to call your attention, in your future 
Herald, to a more enlarged and correct report of India Promotions, 
Appointments, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, as also a List of Pas- 
sengers going and returning. This is not certainly interesting to your 
readers in India; but bear in mind, that many of your friends there 
visit England on furlough, and rely, like myself, on the Herald for 
information on these subjects. 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

Our Correspondent is, perhaps, hardly aware that we have a very large class 
of readers in England, a.s well as nearly the whole of those in India, to whom 
these details are not only devoid of interest, but who consider every additional 
page devoted totlieir insertion as so much taken from the space required for 
more generally interesting information. Our desire is to satisfy all parties, 
if that be practicable ; and where that is impossible, to consult, in the words 
of our motto, “ the greatest good of the greatest number, and that for the 
greatest length of time.” 
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CRAW^URD's mission to SIAM AND COCHIN CHINA.' 

An account of this mission from the pen of Dr. Crawfurd himself 
would have been more acceptable, and no doubt more useful to the 
public than the work now before us ; but in the absence of such ac- 
count, (which is however expected in due time from that distinguished 
historian of Eastern affairs,) the present is highly worthy of attention. 
Mr. Finlayson, from whose journal it is formed, was the medical officer 
and naturalist of the mission — a situation for which he appears to 
have been well qualified. Having, shortly after its return to Ben- 
gal, been obliged to sail for Europe on account of the state of his 
health, he died on the passage home, and the present volume has in 
consequence been published under the able superintcndance of Sir S. 
Raffles. It “ does not profess ” to give an account of the official 
proceedings of the mission “ further than met the author s observation 
in common with others wdio were present on the occasion and its 
object is to throw light on the country and character, institutions and 
habits, of the people generally. 

It w'as once proposed to have added an appendix, with plates illus- 
trative of the subjects of natural history collected during the voyage, (and 
which have been deposited in the Museum of the East India Com- 
pany,) but the publisher objected to this plan, on account of the ad- 
ditional expense it w'ould liave incurred. The utility of this volume 
has thus been impaired by restricting it in that department wlierein 
the author was best qualified to afford valuable information. For as 
to “ the character, institutions, and habits of the people,” neither his 
previous course of study, nor ojiportuiiitics of observation, seem to 
have fitted him much to enlighten the public. He appears to have 
visited these countries with almost as little knowledge of their previous 
history as if he liad been on the first voyage of discovery which 
reached their shores ; and while there, he an<l his companions were 
generally cooped up in their vessels, or circumscribed within very nar- 
row bounds, by the jeabusy of the people. Lastly, liis situation was 
not such as to afford him the means of appreciating correctly tlie po* 
litical proceedings of the mission ; and Dr. CniwTuid’s reputation, as 
a diplomatist, is consequently liable to suffer not a little Irom the rr- 
imrte statements of a spectator, who, judging from a superficial view 
of affairs, was evidently very liable to judge erroneously. 

The editor, indeed, seems fully awuirc of this, when, in bis intro- 
duction, he remarks, that partly to avoid expense, and “ partly in con- 
sequence of its being understood that Mr. Crawlurd, to whom the cliarge 
of the mission was intrusted, himself meditates a work on the suliject,” 
it has been “ deemed advisable not to enlarge, in this 'place, on tlie 


1 Mission to Siam and Cochin China, in the years 1821-2, from the Journal 
of the late George Finlayson, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon of his Majesty^s 8tli 
Light Drngoons ; with a Memoir of the Author hy Sir Thomas Stainfonl 
Hatfles, F.K.S, Lomlun, 182(1. 
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public objects and results of the mission/* &c. This forbearance has 
not been imitated b)” the ‘ Quarterly Review/ which, in an article on 
the subject, tha;t appears to have been printed btfore the worfe re- 
viewed was itself published, as both came out so nearly about the 
same time, does not scruple to condemn the conduct bf Dr. Crawfurd 
on the strength of Mr. Finlayson's remarks on the mission. But, 
knowing how frequently the < Quarterly ’ has allowed itself to be the 
vehicle of the spleen or jealousy of a rival, the public will form their 
own conclusions on this article. We are glad that it has appeared so 
early, as it affords us an opportunity, in noticing this work, of doing 
justice to an individual on whom the Review has attempted to throw 
a degree of discredit which appears to be quite undeserved. 

The object of the mission was, to establish certain commercial trea- 
ties with some of the states between the British territories and China ; 
and because the attempt proved abortive, the Review^er boldly assumes 
that the failure was occasioned by want of management or dignity on 
the part of the envoy. We shall show, however, that the causes lay 
much deeper, and were of such a nature as, perhaps, no efforts or 
ability of Dr. Crawfurd, or any other individual, however highly 
qualified, could have overcome. The difficulties with which he had to 
struggle were not peculiar to his mission ; they have been experienced 
by other British envoys for many years past at almost every court in 
Asia, It is of great intportance, therefore, to inquire what is the 
true reason that our countrymen receive so unwelcome a reception 
from the independent .sovereigns of the East ? 

Captain Syines, when sent on an embassy to Ava in 1795, was, with 
great difficulty, admitted to the honour of an audience of tlie Bnrman 
monarch. Among other reasons which he states for this slight throwm 
upon his public character, he says, that his honourable masters were 
leprescnted to have “ first visited India as merchants, and afterwards 
invaded it as usurpers and that the Governor-General, being a 
subordinate authority, could not with })ropriety send an embassy to an 
independent sovereign. This hist, however, seems to have been 
rather a point of etiquette taken up by the court to avoid the necessity 
pf urging the more offensive reason before mentioned . For, as pro- 
vincial embassies are quite common in the East, and there was at that 
very time at the Burmese court a deputation from one of the provin- 
cial Governors of China, which was honoured with an audience, it 
could have been no solid objection to the agent of the Governor-Ge- 
neral that he was delegated by subordinate authority. But, as a cri- 
terion of the com paiative respect in which they were held. Captain 
Symes states, his having discovered, that at his audience, “ the Chi- 
nese deputies had taken possession of those seats which, according to 
etiquette that had been agreed upon, the English gentlemen were to 
have occupied." He then intimates that this supersession of his rank 
by the Chinese provincial deputies, was meant to mark the degree of 
estimation in which he and Ills party were lield ; as “ it was followed 
by circumstances which left no room to suppose that any act relating 
to external forms was either accidental or unpremeditated.*' 
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Among their forms, it is observable, that at court, inquiry was made 
regarding the King of England ; but it seems to have been considered 
derogatory te mention even the name of the Company or their Go- 
vernor ; and afterwards, when the Burmese monarch’s reply to the said 
Governor's letter was delivered to the envoy, the Burmese courtiers 
were so ashamed of this degree of condescension, that they could 
hardly be brought to utter the humiliating confession, that it was a 
letter from the King to the Governor- General of India.* 

Captain Hiram Cox, who was sent as envoy to Ava soon after, on the 
part of the East India Company, was no better received ; the Burmese 
court still retaining the notion, that his honourable employers w’ere in 
the habit of approaching first in the peaceful guise of merchants, and 
then assuming the character of usurpers, (p. 400.) By a passage in 
his journal, (p. 273,) it appears that the very name of “ the Company" 
is regarded there as so derogatory, that its own servant and repre- 
sentative was ashamed of it. Captain Cox says, “ the term his Majesty 
uses to designate me is that of Gogouncy, or the Company ; and, 
as he has given the same title to a scoundrel of a Musnlman, who has 
purchased from his courtiers the exclusive privilege of trade at Ran- 
goon, and has been practising a thousand infamous tricks there, I 
therefore do not mean to admit of the use of the tern» Gogouncy as a 
proper designation for me.” The pernicious efi'ects of this monopoly, 
no doubt, gave the Burman nation a just idea of the character of the 
English “ Gogouncy,” and may serve to show that companies, with 
exclusive privileges, cannot he inspected in any part of the world, 
In Persia, it is well known, the opinion entertained of our Gogouncy 
is not more respeciful ; consequently, Sir John Malcolm wisely de* 
dined to place himself in the humiliating capacity of its representa- 
tive at that couit, where he could only have expected to meet with 
mortification and disappointment. “ 

If Dr. Crawfurd is to be blamed, tlierefore, it is for accepting of 
the office of ambassador on the part of the Company, which lie must 
have known exposed him to mortification and disappointment among 
Eastern nations. But there is this to be said in his defence, that 
while our Indian possessions continue to be under the present form of 
Government, it is the only authority from which he could expect to 
be delegated on such a mission. He may, therefore, justly claim 
some degree of praise for volunteering to encounter the odium at- 
tached to his employers, with the laudable object of extending the 
bounds of commerce. 'J'he Marquis of Hastings, then at the head of 
the Government of Bengal, could hardly have selected another indi* 
vidual 6o well qualified for the task, or one so intimately acquainted 
with the commercial relations of Asia. Such a person was best able to 
appreciate the difficulties he had to overcome, in endeavouring to re-* 
store that friendly intercourse with Europeans which had been de* 
stroyed by the misconduct of the monopoly companies. Of this mis-* 


2 Symes’s Embassy, Vol, IJl. p. 172, 
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conduct, Siam itself, to which the mission was directed, furnishes an 
instance which cannot be passed over. 

The English, soon after their first appearance in India, settled a 
factory at Siam, and carried on with that country a beneficial inter- 
course. They soon, however, in their usual way, declared it expen- 
sive and unprofitable, and withdrew it. This was the practice of the 
monopolists, when they found themselves unable to extort exorbi- 
tant profits. They again re-established it, and in 1688, on some idle 
pretext, removed it, and declared war against the King of Siam. 
Their object was to oblige him to expel the English free-traders, who 
were at this time in great favour in the country, and even admitted 
to situations of high honour and trust under the Siamese Govern- 
ment. The sight of so much honour and prosperity enjoyed by their 
countrymen, filled the East India Company with the most malignant 
jealousy, which brought down destruction on their heads. 

Tlie Old Company, (says Hamilton,) envying their happiness, by an arbi- 
ti*ary command, ordered them to leave their industry ana repair to Fort St. 
Oeorge to serve f/iew, and threatened the King of Siam with a sea war if he 
did not deliver those English up, or foice them out of his country. Capt. 
Weldon, one of the Company's commanders sent to Merjee with that mes- 
sage, behaved vcr} insolently to the Government, and killed some of tlie 
Siamese without any just cause. One night soon after, when Weldon w^as 
ashore, the Natives collected together in hopes of avenging themselves, and 
doing iustico on the aggressor. But Weldon, liaving previous intimation of 
their design, escajicd ; and, on missing him, they vented their rage and ven- 
geance on all the English they could lind. The pour victims, being only guard- 
ed by their innocence, did not so much as arm themselves to withstand the 
fury of the enraged mob, so that seventy-six wcie massacred, and hardly 
twenty escaped. Be/ore tliat fatal time the English were so beloved and 
favoured at tlie court of Siam, tliat they liad places of trust conferred upon 
them, both in the civil^and military branches of the Government. Mr. 
Samuel White was made Slnihbunclar, or custurn-masler, at Merjee and 
Tanacerin, and Capt. Williams was admiral of the King’s navy, 

.Soon after this achievement of the Honourable Company, which 
succeeded so well in getting their countrymen massacred, the King 
of France (Louis XIV.) attempted to subvert the independence of 
Siam, through the intrigues of Constantine Falcon, a Greek by birth, 
and a man of great talents and address, who rose from the humblest 
station to bold the highest oflices in the state. After these examples 
of the misconduct of Europeans, it is by no means surprising if the 
Siamese should be jealous ever after of holding any intercourse with 
them, or sufiering them to obtain a footing in the country. 

Dr. Crawfurd has shown that it was equally necessary and highly 
important for the interests of commerce, to make an effort, at least, 
to conciliate the other ultra Gaugetic nations, and remove the unfa- 
vourable impression left upon them by the unprincipled rapacity of 
the mojiopolists. 

Tn the countries (says he) lying between Siam and China, vir., Champa, 
Camboja, Cochin China and Tonquin, there existed at one time an intercourse 
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with European nations which promised to be of the most beneficial nature. 
These countries are, without doubt, the most higlily gifted of all the Con- 
tinent of Asia, whether we consider the fertility of their soil, the variety and 
utility of their vegetable and mineral productions, the number and excel- 
lence of their harbours, their fine navigable rivers, and the extent of their 
internal navigaton, with the conveniency of their geographical position for 
an intercourse with other nations ; yet they are, in point of useful inter- 
course, as little known to tlie great commercial nations of Europe at the 
present moment, as if they were situated in another planet. Down to the 
close of the seventeenth century, the Dutch, French and English, maintained 
a busy intercourse with them, which was dispontinued from the usual causes. 
There existed no means of getting the productions of the country from its 
intelligent and industrious inhabitants, under their natural prices, or selling 
foreign wares to them at more than they were worth, and without such aid 
the costly traffic of joint stock companies could not be conducted. 

With these considerations before us, while we cannot be surprised 
that the present mission encountered serious obstacles, we must admit 
that the attempt to remove them, however unsuccessful, was highly 
honourable to its projectors. The party, consisting of Dr. Crawfurd, 
agent for the Governor-General ; Captain Dangerlield, his assistant ; 
Lieut. Rutherford, engineer; and Mr. Finlayson, physician and^matu- 
ralist, with their suite, embarked at Fort William on the 2l8t of 
November 1821. On the 11th of next month, they came to anchor 
ill the harbour of Penang ; of which island we have a magnificent de- 
scription. Its natural beauty, according to Mr, Finlayson, is rivalled 
only by the industry of the inhabitants : 

Industry, active, useful, manly and independent, seemed here to have 
found a congenial soil and fostering care. Die indolent air of the Asiatic 
was thrown aside. Every arm laboured to produce some useful object, and 
every countenance, teeming with animation, seemed, as it were, directed to 
a set task. With the air they had lost even the slider form of the Asiatic ; 
and the limbs and muscularity and symmetry those of a more ener- 
getic race. Diese were Chinese; a people highly valuable as settlers, by 
reason of their industrious and very regular hahiis; who had established, on 
this spot, the mechanical arts, on a scale which might even vie with that of 
European artists, but winch we should look for in vain in any other part 
of India. 

He then proceeds to describe the superior neatness and comfort of 
their habitations, and points out the advantage derived by the Govern- 
ment from these sober and industrious colonists. They are said to be 
very coarse feeders, and so fond of rich food, that dogs, if in good 
condition, are somewhat in danger from them. Ail the best meat 
and fish, and, more particularly, pork and ducks, the favourite food of 
the grave disciples of Confucius, are, at this place, the portion of the 
Chinese. In their hands, almost exclusively, is the cultivation of 
the pepper, which is one of the principal productions of the island. — 
The nutmeg is said to be “ next in importance,” hut it has taken 
“ upwards of twenty years to give an earnest of success, and no ex- 
portation of this article has taken place, though of the trees in the 
island, amounting to one hundred and fifty thousand, one-third was 
in a condition to bear fruit.'^ The produce of a single tree being 
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mted (p. 29) at one thousand nuts annually, we wish the author or 
Editor had explained how it had happened that fifty millions of nuts 
a year did not exceed the consumption of so small an island^ so as to 
afford some for exportation. The clove and coffee plant are also culti- 
vated ; and the prince of tropic fruits, the raangosteen, is here found 
in great perfection. 

Sailing again from Penang, on the first day of the year, they arrived 
nt Malacca on the 14th of January 1822. This settlement, then in 
the hands of the Dutch, appears to have presented a sad contrast with 
the thriving activity of Prince of Wales’ Island. Here five or six 
Vessels, at the utmost, lay scattered and straggling in an extensive 
bay; there, hundreds of ships, of all descriptions, sizes and nations, 
were seen crowded together. In Malacca, every third house was shut 
up, and appeared to he abandoned. The streets were solitary and 
deserted. Even the Chinese, of whom but few remained, seemed 
here to have forsaken their habits of industry. The place, with great 
natural advantages, and formerly, we are told, “ famous as a com- 
mercial emporium, under its native sovereign,” and which continued 
to be equally flourishing under the liberal system of trade and coloniza- 
tion Allowed by the Portuguese, has now been reduced to this mise- 
rable condition by the policy of the Dutch. Trade and agriculture 
have equally gone to ruin; so that it does not produce sufficient rice to 
support the inhabitants. This the author attributes partly to the 
existence of slavery among them, as the true cause which, wherever 
it exists, “ forcibly operates to check the cultivation of the more valu- 
able products of human indu.^'try.” As usual, where the natural 
stimulus to labour is taken away by robbing man of the power of 
bettering his own condition, tlie people arc accused of incurable 
indolence ; and to this cause, (or rather effect y) the Dutch ascribed 
tliat general public dlcay which was really the effect of their own 
wretched system of rule. 

The best proof of this is the happy contrast presented by the rapid 
growth and flourishing condition of the settlement of Singapore, where 
the embassy next touched. Our author adds his warm testimony to 
tlic general voice in favour of the happy situation of this settlement. 
We have the satisfaction of being able to quote also the orthodox au- 
thority of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ in favour of this signal example of 
the blessings of free trade and colonization ; 

Tlie island of Singapor<*, (says the Keviewer,) has the honour of being 
the first colony in modern limes, (perhaps in ancient also,) in which 
the principle of free trade has been declared ; and if any example were 
wanting tef prove the ])oliry of a liberal system vuth regard to commerce, 

we should say look at the history of Singapore Sir Stamford 

Raffles took possession of the island, and, under a treaty concluded 
with the Chief, hoisted the British flag on tlie 6th of February 1819. Ilis 
first act was to declare “ tlie port of Singapore a free port, and the trade 
thereof open to ships and vessels of every nation, free of duty, equally and 
alike to all.” Now mark the result. 

In the course of three month's possession, the population increased from 
Wie hundred and fifty to three thousand, and in the first year to aboi’e five 
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iliouiand ; two years afterwards to ten thousand* In 18S4, by a census not 
very accurately taken, it had risen to thirteen thousand, besides itinerants 
to the amount of three thousand ; and, in 1825, it was computed that the 
population had increased to at least fifteen thousand souls, besides upwards 
of three thousand Chinese, who, about the middle of the year, had arrived as 
settlers, in six large junks. By the latest accounts, it appears that capital 
was daily flowing in; that ten or twelve respectable mercantile houses had 
been established by Europeans, and as many by Chinese, Arabians, Indians, 
Aitninians, &c. But that the principal part ot the trade and manufactures, 
as well as of the agriculture of the island, was in the hands of the Chinese/ 
who also composed a large proportion of the population. That ship-build- 
ing had commenced; that the banks of the river would admit of 500 ton 
vessels being launched, and that an active commerce in teak timber was 
springing up with Siam. By an estimated value of the trade of Singapore, 
kept in the master attendant's office, it has increased as follows : 


In 1822, value of exports and imports - 8,500,172 Dollars. 

1823, Do. 13,208,397 — 

1824, Do. 15,000,000 — 

1825, “ estimated at not less than - - - 20,000,000 — 


After stating that this place was thus rapidly becoming the great 
emporium of the commerce of the East, owing not so much to its 
favourable locality, though that is excellent, as to the establishment in 
good faith of the principle of free trade ; a simple provisional admini- 
stration of justice, dispensed without delay ; a strict and efficient 
police, and a judicious system of gi anting and registering lands, (that 
is, Colonization ;) to which may be added, as most important, a large 
and liberal institution for the education of youth of whatever country 
or religion, the Review observes, “ Thus commerce and civilization, 
religion and morality, are likely to go hand in hand in this rising 
settlement, where the picture of ancient Tyre, so beautifully painted 
by Fenelon, is likely to be actually realized.* But, unfortunately, 
the same influence which formerly caused the massacre of the English 
in Siam, now clouds this fair prospect with future danger. After 
stating that gambling and cockfighting, abolished by the founder of 
the settlement, are said to have been again licensed by its present 
Governor, Mr. Crawfurd, the Review adds— 

We have heard also, and witli more alarm, of a plan for annexing the 
Oovernment of Singapore to that of Prince of Wales' Island. We know 
the disgraceful conduct pursued by the persons in authority in that island, 
who not only laboured to thwart the views of Sir Stamford Raffles, but 
even united with the Dutch at Malacca, and encouraged them to throw 
every obstacle in tlic way of the establishment of Singapore, because its ^ 
prosperity might appear to be injurious to their own island. Fyneiy species 
of misrepresentation may, therefore, be expected from that quarter; but we 
cannot believe tliat tlie Court of Directors will lightly consign to ruin, by a 
single dash of the pen, a new settlement so important, and so unprecedently 
rapid in its prosperous growtli as that of Singapore : we say ruin, because 
once disturb the system on which it is founded, and to which we are pledged 
in good faith, — once add the dogs and the fetters that beset the commerce 
of Prince of Wales' Island, — establrsh duties, with all the vexations and 
impositions of a Native custom-house, and we venture to pronounce that 
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the ruin of Sinpfapore will be as certain, as complete and as rapid, as has 
been its extraordinary rise. 

And 80 perish every asylum of free trade which raises its head in 
the neighbourhood of the dark dungeons of monopoly, to put our 
antient system to shame! That this is the secret prayer of both the 
Dutch and the English monopolists, is but too plain, from the con* 
federacy above mentioned between the former and our loving country- 
men at Penang. But we firmly believe that, however much the 
•Directors n)ay desire to second these 2 ealou 3 efforts of {heir servants, 
they dare not so grossly sacrifice to their private views the interests of 
their country, knowing that, in a very few years, they must be called 
upon by the British Parliament to render an account of their steward- 
ship. Another reason urged by the Reviewer for cherishing and pro- 
tecting this colony, may be a very good argumentura ad hominem for 
any one who is a believer in the advantages of monopoly. It is as 
follows: 

We have seen, more than once, our intercourse with China exposed to 
extreme hazard, and it seems far from improbable that it may one day cease 
altogether ; for when the Company’s charter shall expire, the mouopolybf 
this trade, we presume, will expire also : numbers will then flock in to sup- 
ply its place, and the greater the concourse of shipping, without any 
European residents to be responsible for the conduct of their crews, the 
greater will be the fears and jealousies of this timid Government, and the 
more frequent the quarrels witli the Natives. Tlie (company’s servants, by 
their steady conduct, and sometimes, perhaps, by a little bribery, through 
the management of the hong merchants, have liitherto been able to silence 
complaints ; but private merchants cannot be expected to do this, nor to 
keep the crews or their shipping in such peaceable order as is preserved by 
the few which now frequent Canton. The j)robable re‘?ult will be, that the 
Chinese will put their often-repeated threats into execution, and shut the 
ports of their country a^inst us. In such an event, the island of Singa- 
pore would he of invaluable importance, by becoming what it has already 
begun to be, the depot of the China trade, where the supply of tea would he 
as great, as good, and as clieap, as at Canton ; we should say cheaper, as 
the extortions and heavy duties of (!anton would be avoided, the Com- 
pany’s establishment become unnecessaiy, and the voyage out and home 
shortened two months. 

Tl\is must he admitted to be a most effectual remedy fqr any ap- 
prehensions that any one might entertain respecting the consequences 
of a cessation of direct intercourse with China. By this means, the 
monopolists are driven from their last retreat ; as, supposing such 
apprehensions to be well founded, even this ground is now cut com- 
pletely frogi under their feet. The trade with China, simply by the 
aid of the principle of free trade admitted in one small island, is 
placed upon a rock which no accident can shake. But it is a mis- 
chievous delusion to suppose that the extension of this salutary prin» 
ciple to Chinai itself would, instead of extending its benefits, have a 
contrary tendency. This is surely blo\ying hot and cold with the 
same breath. The truth is, that the intercourse with China has been 
repeatedly endangered, 7 iot by the free trade, but by the conduct of 
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the monopolists themselves ! It is the monopoly-trade, a nuisance in 
every part of the world, which the Chinese have so often threatened 
to expel from their dominions. But we do not hear that they have 
any desire to banish from their shores the American free-traders, 
whose vessels trading to China are, we have good reason to believe, 
now mo're numerous by one half than those of our East India Com- 
pany. It was the monopolists, in like manner, ^vho caused the 
dreadful extermination of the Europeans in Japan, and lost to Europe 
the most valuable part of the trade of the East. So much detested 
did they render themselves, that the servants of the English Company 
were once obliged to disown altogether their honourable masters, and 
pretend they were free-traders, in order to obtain permission to traffic. 
So that, taking experience for our guide, nothing, in fact, is so well 
calculated to place the China trade on a secure foundation, as the 
removal of the monopeJy, and the admission of our own free-traders to 
the same privileges so hap})ily enjoyed by the Americans. In proof 
of this, we cannot resist the temptation to make the following extract 
from Dr. Crawford’s work : 

The first appearance of an Anglo-American trader in the ports of India, 
in the year 1784, is tlic true cia of the commencement of the fair and legi- 
timate commerce between India and the civilized nations of the West. The 
period of nearly three oentuiies which preceded that event, may truly be 
described as a period of delusion, in whicli the nations of Europe, to their 
own loss, were pursuing a mischievous ])hantom. During all the time of 
the American trade, it has never connected itself with any political concerns 
of the natives, never embroiled itself m their rpiarrels, nor has any American 
ship ever been cut off by the rndost tribe they have dealt with. In the very 
vicinage of our pow'crful establishments, they are now pushing their enter- 
prises in situations that we have neglected for more than a celitury, and by 
their conciliatory conduct, retiieving that chaiactcr which their progenitors 
had lost. If it should he objected, that a peiiod of thirty-six years does not 
jifTord us sufficient lime tojiidge of the moderation ofthe Americans, [i.c. the 
free-traders,] and of the success of their mode of carrying on the Indian 
trade, its immeasurable advantage over the monopoh/ system may, at all 
events, be proved, when it is ri niembercd that the Dutch and English 
[monopolists] had been little more than half this time engaged in the same 
trade, when they had already quarrelled with and insulted every maritime 
power ill the Indies, invaded and plunden'd those wlio had received them 
hospitably, quarrelled with and massacred one another ! ! ! 

To return from this digression to the progress of the embassy. On 
the 14 th of March they landed on the island Fukok, or Paukok, a 
. large island on the coast of Cambodia, the first point they touched of 
the Cochin Chinese dominions : 

On reacliing the shore, about six or seven men, armed vyith spears, came 
down from the village, used threatening attitudes towards the paity in tfie 
first boat, and appeared desirous of opposing onr landing. Captain 
M‘Donnel, however, leaving his arms behind, leapt on shore, and went up, 
to them with the greatest confidence, sliowmg them, at the same time, that 
he had no hostile intention towards tliem. Astonished at his boldness, or 
doubting of their own valour, they immediately changed their line o! con- 
duct, and appeared to welcome Iniu with .sincerity. 

Oriental Herald ^ fol, 8, Z 
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These happened to be natives of China ; and the good understanding 
])etwecn them and the strangers excitevl the jealousy of the native 
(;Iochin Chinese, who were, liowever, extremely polite, and offered 
their guests betel and pipes of tobacco. They had in their houses 
abundance of agila wood, which is here a royal monopoly. This 
wood, on account of its aromatic (qualities, being ground into a powder, 
is in the form of a paste, plastered upon reeds, which are burnt in the 
temples for the sake of the perfume they give out when lighted. These 
reeds are known in English by the appellation of joss-sticks ; ‘‘ yet," 
says Mr. Finlayson, “ we looked in vain for any image of this deity. 
Here and there, however, in the front of the houses, small wooden 
colls, raised on poles, were to be seen abundantly provided with joss- 
sticks.” 

On the 21st of March they anchored in the harbour of Siam ; and 
liaving next day sent on shore for a pilot, they understood that a 
reference was made to lEmkok, the capital. On the 25th, they en- 
deavoured to pass the bar at the mouth of the river, on which, how- 
ever, they grounded for a few hours ; but by the help of the flood they 
got off, and in the evening anchored opposite the town of Paknam. 
h>dilyncxt morning, a man, dressed “somewhat in the style of a 
European sailor,” came off’, and stated that he had been sent from 
Bankok to act as interpreter, and to accom}>any them to the capital. 
This man (says our aulhoi) was “one of that degraded, but self- 
important class of society, well know'ii in India under the general title 
of Portuguese; a title to which a hat, and one or two other articles 
of clothing in the European fashion, would seem to give every black 
man, every half-caste^ and every Native, an indisputed claim.” It 
would be more correct to say, that it is a g(‘neral designation for 
Native Christians, particnlaily of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
But though travellers should be distinguished by liberality, this tra- 
veller had not yet risen above the foible of speaking contemptuously 
of a person because be was “ black,” or “a Native,” or “ a half- 
caste.” On account of these accidents of colour and country and 
birth, which God and nature, or his parents, gave him, Avithoiit any 
crime of his, he must be classed as “ a degraded being” — a Pariah — 
with whom it is disgraceful fora gentleman to hold any com- 
munication. We blush to see one of our (jrcat critical journals, — one 
of the eyes of British literature, — darkened and disgraced, by adopting 
this prejudice with fresh exaggerations of its own. After having 
appropiiated to itself the very words of Mr. Finlayson, above quoted, 
the ‘ Quarteily Review’ adds : “ With this wretched creature” [the 
black, half-caste, Native wretch !] Mr. Crawfurd not only com- 
municated on the general business of his mission, but condescended to 
negotiate respecting the ceremony to be performed on presenting his 
credentials to the monarch of Siam.” Where the reviewer obtained 
this information, wx* cannot pretend to guess; but it is directly con- 
tradicted by Mr. Finlayson’s journal, in which he says: “Very little 
notice was taken of; and ?io direct communication held with, the 
intcrpieter.” 
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The gentlemen of the mission immediately began to complain that 
tliey did not receive sidlicient attention, as no person of importance 
visited them ; and they were also called upon to land their guns 
before being allowed to proceed up the river, though a Portuguese 
irigatc lying thei*e was exempted from this mark of jealousy or disre- 
sjject. This special indulgence from the Court in favour of the Por- 
tuguese, is only one of many proofs we meet of the influence and 
favour they liave preserved among the nations where they antiently 
traded and colonized. Had the Knglish .settlers in Siam, or other 
countries of tire East, been tolerated hy tlie Company, our flag would 
not now be in danger of being humbled under that of Portugal in 
these ports. 

'I’lie next person (named Kochai Salrac) presented to the mission 
as an interpietei*, is no greater a favourite with the author. He 
is described first as a “ Malay,” then as not to be distiuguislied in 
a|>|)earance from tire sect of Mohammedans called Mopla,” so 
numerous on the coast of Coromandrd, (h*yIon, and Malabar, usually 
termed “ Moormen.” Besides the misfoituoe of liis caste, Iris })hy- 
siognoniy was decidedly bad, and be is said to liave aftciavards, in 
transacting the affairs of the missiort, proved himself irnwortby of 
confidence. But this part of bis character was not discoveretl till 
too late. This personage (sometimes called “ Malay,” sometimes 
“ Moorman,” perhaps as being a title thought more disgraceful,) 
liaving brought intimatiorr tliat the missiorr miglit ])r-oca‘('ii to the 
cafiital, on the ‘2i)th of March they came to an anchor opposite the 
middle of the town. They were lirst visited by two children, the son 
and nephew of the minister, w'ho conducts ail affairs with I'hiropcan 
nations : they came on board to sec the vessel, and were richly attired 
with ornameirts of gold and precious stotres. In the evening, a mi- 
nister, of inferior rank to the one just mentioned, came to rc'ceive the 
h'ttor of the Governor-Gemual. “ Ho had bi'oirgbt with him a 
hartdsome gold cirj) for its leceptiorr, on which the letter, wrapt in 
gold tissue, w'as placed in his preseriee. On his expi-cssing a wish 
to depart, Mr. Crawfiird took up the ciip and raising it to his head, 
proeecded with it thriJirgh a double line of sepoys with presented 
arms, drawn oirt for the occasion, to the gangway, from w'hich he 
handed it dowm to one of the gentlemen of the mission placed in the 
clricf’s boat to receive it. 'I’he latter delivered it to the chief, who 
jilacod it neijUrjcnthj on a piece of old carjrct on which he sat.” 
Should he have cariied the sacred docirmeiit on his head, as the 
“ faithful” swear by the Koran? 

One of the ministers offered the mission the secorrinrodatiorr of a 
house during their stay at Bankok ; hut it is de,.eiibed as being very 
inferior and uncomfortable, and so secluded bebiud his own, as to be 
eiit off from free commirnicalion Avillr tire Coirrt. No por'son of rank 
having yet waited ort the Agent for the Governor- Gerter’al, and all 
comrrrunication being carried on throirgh the Malay Koelrai Saliac, 
he, before the ship had been secured, came with a message from the 
mean and avaricious Court to demand the presents for the king, &c, 

Z 2 
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Tlieir first object was to procure an English horse, originally intended as 
a present for the king of Cochin China. It would seem that they were 
much pleased with this gift, and indeed they were struck with astonishment 
at the great value of the presents in general, and hence they could hut ill 
conceal their joy on the occasion, and that they had been little accustomed 
to receive gifts of such value. Unlike the more civilized states of fur- 
ther India, the Siamese Court, in the urgency and frequency of its de- 
mands, betrayed a degree of meanness and avidity in this matter at once 
disgusting and disgraceful. For several successive days, there was no end 
to their impoitunities. Tlie most valuable, as well as the most trifling 
articles, were taken away without the least ceremony, and intrusted to tlie 
Moorman and a few common labourers. The articles, as they came u]), 
with the exception of the horse, consisting of superfine cloth, English 
shawls, muslins, glass ware, muskets, and a small barouche, were taken 
to the minister’s house, where they underwent a severe scrutiny. 

The Siamese Court showed little gratitude or liberality in return for 
those costly gifts, to the gentlemen of the mission, who received not 
even a present of fruit, and w'ere kept a sort of prisoners, according 
to the etiquette of Eastern courts, which forbids ambassadors to 
communicate freely with the people until the ceremony of their public 
introduction should be over. In the evening, however, Mr. Crawfurd, 
accompanied by Captain Dangerfiold, paid a visit, by invitation, to 
the minister, and they were well pleased with their reception. The 
manner in which the minister treated his servants, is a picture of 
Eastern despotism brought to the highest degree of perfection. Mr. 
Finlayson says ; 

Tlie servility which the attendants of this man observed towards him, 
appears to have been quite disgusting, and almost degrading to humanity. 
During the whole of tlie visit they lay prostrate on the earth before him, 
and at a distance. When addressed, they did not dare to cast their eyes 
towards liim, but raising the liea«l a little, and touching the forehead with 
both hands united in the manner by which we would express the most ear- 
nest supplication, their looks still directed to the ground, they whispered 
an answer in the most humiliating tone. The manner in which he was ap- 
proached by the servants of lus household was even still more revolting to 
nature. When refreshments were ordered, they crawled forward on all 
fours, supported on the elbow and toes, the body being dragged on the 
ground. In this manner they pushed the dishes before them from time to 
time, in the best manner that their constrained and beast-like attitude would 
admit, until they had put them into their place, wlien they retreated back - 
wards in the same grovelling manner, but without turning round. 

Yet this haughty chief was himself but a minister of the fifth order in 
importance, doomed to take his turn of beast-like grovelling, as wa.s subse- 
quently exhibited on visiting Cliromachit, son to the king. Every man 
here is doomed to crawl on the earth before his superior. 

The visit alluded to was paid by Mr. Crawfurd, a few days after, 
to this Prince Chromachit, wdio was the natural son of the king^ We 
may remark, in passing, that Mr. Finlayson bad evidently a strong ten- 
dency to represent the reception of the mission in colours too unfa- 
vourable. For he afterwards (p. 200) speaks of this Prince as but 
“ fourth in point of rank,” and “ erroneously considered to be first 
and even heir to the throne.” Consequently, he would have us be- 
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lieve it was no honour at all to visit or do business with him, but 
rather disreputable to the envoy. Chromachit, however, has since 
succeeded to the throne, and was then a person of very great in 
fluence at Court, having almost the whole administration of affairs in 
his hands. After various interviews and communications with the 
ministers, the forms to be observed at the presentation of the embassy 
at Court was at last settled : 

We were to take off our slices at 'the door of the liall of audience ; when 
we had entered, we were to take off our hats, and making a bow in the 
English manner, we were to advance to the seats appointed for us, and 
there sitting down, with the legs bent backwards and under us, but a little 
to one side, we were to make three salutations with the hands united before 
the face, touching the forehead each time. 

Early in the morning of the 8th of April, they prepared themselves 
to go through these ceremonies, and proceeded on shore in two boats, 
provided by the Siamese Court, manned with decrepit old men and' 
boys ; their own guard of thirty sepoys preceding them in the ship^s 
long-boat, to receive the Agent for the Governor-General at the land- 
ing place near the palace. ^ In the larger of the boats, occupied by 
Mr, Crawfurd and his suite, they found two Portuguese who had 
.been born in the country ; one of wdiom, a respectable looking man, 
observing that Mr. Finlaysun spoke the Portuguese tongue very 
imperfectly, addre^?sed him, to Ids great surprise, in the Latin lan- 
guage. lie was still more surpiised at the idiomatic purity with 
which this learned language was spoken by a person born and wholly 
educated in Siam, where he had received his education in the Catholic 
seminary. 

On landing they found a great crowd of people collected, who re- 
ceived them with much, but “ not respectful, ^ curiosity. Some 
laughed immoderately, and others covered their faces to conceal 
mirth which might be conssidered rude by their strange visitors. 
Tliey were then slung into palanquins, which consisted merely of a 
netting like a sailor’s hammock, suspended from a pole; and their 
awkward attempts to balance themselves and avoid tumbling out, 
excited fresh merriment among the rude multitude. At the inner 
gate of the palace they had to dismount, lay aside their swords, and 
also Iccye behind their guard of sepoys. From thence, headed by 
Kochai Sahac and two other Moonncii of the same caste, they pro- 
ceeded about one hundred yards on a paved road to the fiont of a 
large open building, where six or eight elephants were drawn up at 
regular distances, mounted by men dressed in a quaint costume. 
While detained in this anti-chamber, they were treated with betel 
and tolxicco sprouts ; and they thence proceeded on between two files 
of Si|piese soldiers, of most awkward unsoldier-like appearance, of 
all ages, with slouched hats like engine-rnen, and muskets without 
flints, shouldered, some on one side, some on the other. At the inner 
gate they put off their shoes, and leaving their attendants behind 
them, they proceeded on between two rows of musicians, amid the 
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«o^nd of pip^ and tomtoms, till suddenly, on turning tbe corno» of 
a Chinese screen, they found themselves in the presence of mnj^ty : 

A more curious, more extraordinaiy, or more impressive sight, has per- 
haps rarely been vritnessed than that on which we now gazed, with 
mingled feelings of regret (I should say of indignation) and of wonder ; of 
wonder excited by the display of taste, elegance and nchneiis in the decora- 
tions; of regret, or of indignation, caused by the debased condition of a 
whole nation. Su^lt a scene was well calculated to take a linn hold on the 
imagination. I shall, however, endeavour to describe it in its true colours, 
and with the least possible aid from that faculty. Tlie hall was lofty, wide, 
and well aired, and appeared to be about sixty or eighty feet in length, and 
of proportionate breadth. The ceiling and walls were painted with various 
colours, chiefly in the form of wreaths and festoons; the roof was sup- 
ported by wooden pillars, ten on each side, painted spiially red and dark 
green. 

The curtain placed before the llirone was drawn aside as we entered. 
The whole multitude present lay prostrate *on tlie earth, tlieir mouths al- 
most touching the ground; not a body or limb was observed to move, not 
an eye was directed towards us, not a wlnspcr agitated the solemn and still 
air. It was the attitude, the silence, llic solemiuly of a multitude simulta- 
neously addressing the great Cod of the univei^e, rather than the homage 
of even an en.slaved people. Not even Home, ft'rtile in a race of tyrants, 
nor Dionysius himself, ever produced any degradation to compare with tins- 
in ignominy. 

In an arched niche, raised about twelve feet above the floor, and 
half obscured, sat enthroned the monarch of Siam, exactly like an 
image of Buddha, for the adoration of tlie multitude. ‘ The gentle- 
men of the mission were desired to advance in a stooping posture, and 
on reaching the place assigned them to sit, performed the salutations 
agreed on. The solemn silence of the scene was first broken by the 
reading of the Governor- Gcncrars letter; and then tlie King ad- 
dressed some questions to Mr. Crawfurd, in a firm though not loud 
voice, which wcie conveyed in whispers liom mouth to mouth till 
they reached the interpreter, Kochai Sahac, who in turn whispered 
them in a viery low tone to the Agent of the Governor-General, placed 
behind him. The questions are said to have been of a general na- 
ture; and after the audience had continued about twenty minutes, 
his majesty rose to depart, when the curtain wdiich vailed the throne 
was immediately drawn, on which all the courtiers raised a loud 
shout, and changed their prostrate position to a sitting attitude. 

The gentlemen of the mission were then conducted bare-footed 
through the mud (as it had rained) to see the strange sights of the 
pala-^e, the most remarkable of which w ere the famous w'hite elephants, 
considered in the East an appendage of royalty. There W'ere^ at that 
time no few^er than five ; and Mr. Finlayson lienee infers th^t tlii.s 
variety of them is not so rare as has been supposed. They are,^n his 
opinion, analogous to albinos in the human species | but he remarked 
that the organ of sight was to all appearance natural and sound, not 
intolerant of light, as might have been expected. A greater object 
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of curiosity with him was a fine “ mottled ” elephant, covered all over 
with black spots, about the size of a pea, upon a white ground. This 
realizes the title sometimes assumed by the Golden Emperor, of 
“ lord of the white and mottled elephants.” But here the white is 
most prized : ho who discovers one is regarded as the most fortunate 
of mortals ; he is rewarded with a crown of silver, and witli.a grant 
of land equal in extent to the space of country through which the 
elephants cry may bo heard. The event constitutes an cia in their 
annals ; and the family of the fortunate finder is exempted from all 
kinds of servitude and land-tax to the third generation. They saw 
also two white nionkies, perfect albinos in every respect, which had a 
most disgusting resemblance to the human species. Tliese are only 
valued as being supposed to preserve their couipariions, the white ele- 
phants, from the influence of evil spiiits. 

Having gratified their cuiiosity, they partook of a plentiful dessert 
prepared for them, but perceived that tlmsc left to entertain them 
were of mean condition, and they were surrounded by a jeering rab- 
ble, as if, says the author, the Couit had said, see them led.” Upon 
the 'vvhole, it appeared that they were received and looked upon as a 
second-rate provincial mission, which was placed beyond a doubt by 
the statement of Kochai Sahac, and the arrival soon after of a mission 
from Cochin Chinn, whieli our countrymen had the mortification of 
seeing treated with far greater distinction. “ Notwirlistanding tl)is 
marked disrespect, we had abundant reason to behtn'e (says the au- 
thor) that well informed })ersons about the Government weio not ig- 
norant of the vast power, tlie extensive dominions, and the iinparal- 
hied equity of the (Company’s) Government”! If so, these “ well- 
infoimed ” Siamese know mucli more than tlio people of England. 
But as a proof of the ignorance of the Siamese Government, he men- 
tions that the King and his ministers monopolize the tiadc in all arti- 
cles of consequence ; and “ have yet to leal n that tliey can fill their 
treasury with less risk, less tumble, and more credit, fiom the indus- 
try and fair profits of their subjects.” Will they learu this from the 
“unparalleled equity” of tlie rulers of British India, •who are the 
greatest monopolists in the world t 

The King seemed at first to have had no objection tolhe propositions 
of Dr. Crawfurd, and agreed to lower the duties charged on imports 
two per cent. This was soon put to the test by the arrival of an Eng- 
lish vessel ; Imt it was found that the ordinary policy was still con- 
tinired of demanding for tlio King and ministers the privilege of pur- 
chasing what they choose at tlieir own prices, before the captain is 
permitted to trade with others. As no one else could venture then to 
offer a higher price till the Court were satisfied, they lioped to w’eary 
out jhe trader by delay till be came into their own terms. It appems 
that Dr. Crawfurd was not able to induce them to abandon this ruin- 
ous system ; bift a promise was given, that the reduction of the duties 
would take place in about two years, if the English should send five 
ships annually. This, in fact, was all that was granted in favour of 
commerce ; for though Dr. Crawfurd liad drawn up a treaty of 
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^ thirty-nine articles, which were at first listened to with great attention, 
’'after being duly discussed, they were all thrown successively aside, 
till DO concession whatever in favour of trade remained. This failure 
of the objects of the mission is attributed partly to the ignorance of 
the Government of the advantages of free commercial intercourse, 
partly to the intrigues and unworthy conduct of Kochai Sahac, the 
interpreter, whose worthless character was not understood till too late. 
But we are convinced all this backwardness on the part of the Sia- 
mese Court may, with more justice, be traced to the treatment for- 
merly experienced from the agents of the Company here and else- 
where ; which makes this and other ultra-Gangctic nations so jealous 
of Europeans in general. Let them only have a taste of the advan- 
tages of free trade, and then we may lely upon their seeing the pro- 
priety of opening their ports liberally, although they now treat the ser- 
vants of the monopolists with such marked aversion. 

Some time after the audience of the King, Mr. Crawfurd went by 
invitation to visit Prince Cromachit, who, though the hour had been 
appointed by himself, kept the i\gent for the Governor-General wait- 
ing two hours before he got admittance, among a number of “ dirty 
ill-bred slaves of attendants.” Innumerable slights of a similar na- 
ture were experienced : the affairs of the mission were left to be con- 
ducted by pel sons destitute of character, authoiity, or rank; and at 
last it was suffered to depart without the honour of an audience of 
leave. The King of Siam did not condescend to return a written an- 
sw'er to the Governor-General of British India. This (^pty was first 
delegated to the Pra-klang, or chief of the place, and ho not being 
low enough, it was next turned over to his assistant, Pya-pee-pat- 
Rosa. I’o this was added a letter from a more inferior person still, 
Pya-chulah, the “ head Chuliah or Moorman ” of the place, and an 
under-collector of the customs, to Mr. Crawfurd himself. The pur- 
port of both was, that British vessels might at all times visit the 
Siamese ports on complying w'ith the usual rules, landing their guns 
and small-agns at Bankok, paying the usual import and export duties 
and port charges ; but nothing was said of privileges or freedom of 
commerce, orijven of reduction of duties. 

On leaving Bankok, which they did without any regret, the mission 
proceeded on its final destination to Cochin China. In going down 
the bay they came to at the Sechang Islands, where they were much 
pleased with the hospitality of the rude inhabitants. A plantain, a 
yam, and a few pepper-corns, were all they possessed, yet they gave 
it readily without any expectation of return. So that, as it often hap- 
pens in other countries, the humblest of the people were, in their vir- 
tues and manners, superior to the Siamese courtiers and the polished, 
or rather corrupted, inhabitants of the capital, who are de.scril)ed as 
destitute of that politeness and courtly ease which usually distinguishes 
the natives of tlie East. 

After touching at some other islands, the vessel which c-onveyed the 
mission came to an anchor on the coast of Cambodia. The Chief of 
Kandyu paid them a visit on board, and took charge of an official 
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despatch to the Governor of Lower Cochin China, who resides at 
Saigon. The manners of the people here contrasted strongly witlv 
those of the Siamese. Instead of rudeness and insult, they now ex- 
perienced every courtesy and kindness. “ The manners of the people 
were polite,” says Mr. Finlayson, “ I should say refined ; they were 
kind, attentive, and obliging.” They are lower in stature than the 
Malays and Siamese, and have, in their features, an evident afifinity 
to the Tartar race, but less so than these latter. They are not un- 
usually corpulent, but the females more so than the other sex. They 
are remarkably fair, and well proportioned ; agreeable and lively in 
their manners ; in a word, “ the gayest of Orientals.” A Mandarin 
of rank was soon despatched from Saigon, the seat of the provincial 
Governor, to wait upon the Agent of the Governor-General, and invite 
him to the city. He and two other gentlemen of the mission went, 
accordingly, in an elegant barge provided for them. They found 
the city of great extent, Mretching several miles along the banks of 
the river ; the houses large and comfortable ; the streets spacious 
and well aired. Soon after they arrived at Saigon, tw’o Mandarins 
of justice came to wait upon the Agent to the Governor- General, who 
received them in front of the temple of Fo ; for bore religion p^- 
vades every part, and church and state are inseparably united. The 
Mandarins, little men on the w'rong side of fifty, dressed in black 
silk robes and black turbans, and of easy and aft'able manners, asked, 
among other things, whether the letter brought by the mission was 
from the Governor- General of Bengal, or from the King of England, 
and displayed the greatest curiosity to know whether the mission came 
to their country with friendly or hostile intentions. Their alarm on 
this point being set at re.st, the confeience continued for six hours, 
almost all occupied on matters of business. In the evening, the 
gentlemen of the mission were visited hy a M. Diard, a learned and 
intelligent French naturalist, wdio, after prosecuting his scientific 
inquiries among the Indian islands, had been about a year in Cochin 
China, with the same object. At another interview with the Man- 
darins, they insisted that the letter of the Governor-Cieneral, as well 
as Mr. Ciawfurd’s credentials, should he delivered to them, for the 
purpose of being inspected, and a report on the subject of the mission 
foi warded to Court. This was now conceded to tliem, although the 
same request had been refused at the first interview. The letter being 
presented, it was late in the cvenimg before the cautious Mandarins 
could be made to understand the subject of it, or the nature of the 
Governor-General’s pro])osals regarding cornmeice. At the subsequent 
interview with the Governor, by whom they were well received, he 
appeared more ready in romprehending the objects of the mission, to 
W'hich he was favouiably inclined ; hut he demurred as to the autho- 
rity from which it was sent. Having observed that it was customary 
for kings only to wiite to kings, he added, “ How then can tlio 
Governor-General of Bengal address a letter to the King of Cochin 
China?” 

As a proof of the superiority of this race to their neighbours, tlie 
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Siamese, it may be mentioned that, instead of the grovelling humilia- 
tion of the former, the Mandarins seemed quite at their ease in the 
presence of the Governor, exhibiting neither fear nor awe of any kind. 
Towards the close of the audience, M. Diard came in and took his 
seat beside them, dressed in the style of a Mandarin, and we after- 
wards find two of his countrymen holding that rank at the capital. 

On the arrival of the mission at the bay of Turon, they were well 
received by the Mandarins as well as the people; but they soon met 
with a gtiovous disappointment. The barges sent down the river to 
convey timm to the capital would not contain more than ten or fifteen 
persons; in consequence of which, Captain Dangerfield, the assistant 
to thcAgent of the Governor-General, was left behind. The object of 
the Court of Cochin China in thus curtailing the number of Mr. 
Crawfurd s suite, is supposed to have been a desire that the mission 
might make a more luimhle appearance, suitable to the supposed dig- 
nity of the authority they represented. Besides the limited accommo- 
dation alibrded by the two barges, the Maiidarin of boats insisted on 
keeping the best for himself; and v. hen they came to take possession 
of their “ hut,” they found it barely suilieient for two to squeeze into 
it^ side by side, in a recumbent posture. In this miserable box they 
crossed part of the Bay of Turon, liable to he tempestuous at that period 
of the year, now the end of September, and then proceeded up the 
river to Hue, the capital of (’ochin China. 

I’he entrance of the river is cornrnandod by a small but remarkably 
oeat fort, constructed on the left bank, with a rampart surrounded by 
i stone wall, and the guns mounted en hnrhet. The walls were 
almost covered with soldiers, armed with muskets and lances. These 
;roops, compared with those of the Native Princes of India, or of the 
King of Siam, make a very respectable appearance. Though short 
in stature, they are of robust form, and their dress, which is admira- 
bly adapted to the climate, has a very smart military appearance. It 
consists of a conical helmet of lacquered basket-work, strong, light, 
ind water-proof, worn over tlie turban, and sometimes adorned with 
1 plume of red,horse-hair and feathers. I'he body is covered with a 
loose jacket of coarse red cloth, with a close collar, fastened in front 
jy loops, or small buttons, descending to the knee, and turned up with 
jlue or yellow. A pair of wide trowsers, scarcely reaching below the 
vnee, and made of coarse red or wlnte silk, completes the dress. 
Their muskets, which appear to be of french manufacture, are fur- 
bished with a bayonet like ours, but consid(*rably lighter, and they 
ippear to take better care of their arms than even European soldiers, 
In addition to their cartiidge-hox, they are all equipped with two small 
iticks, by striking which together every half hour, the sentinels give 
lotice of their vigilance, instead of passing the word, as with us. 

The Governor- General’s letter, with Portuguese and Chinese 
ranslations, the latter -by the Serampore missionaries, was submitted, 
it the request of the Mandarin of elephants, for his inspection, that he 
night see it was proper to be laid before the King. It was returned 
vith thia objection, that ^Hhe Governor-General wrote as if he had 
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been writing to an eqnal.’^ Tiro requisite amendments in st>le were 
made ; after which this Mandarin desired an interview with Mr. 
Crawfurd. He and Mr. Finlayson proceeded to his residence, partly 
along the river, and partly by the spacious canal which adorns the 
city. They had thus an opportunity of viewing the extensive fortili- 
cations of the city, construQtod under the direction of French engineers, 
and by some compared to Fort William : 

The fortifications of this place are, without question, of a most extm- 
ordinary nature, whether considered in the magnitude of extent, the bold- 
ness of design, the perseveiance in execution, or the strength they display. 
The fort appears lobe built with the greatest rcgulaiity, and according to 
the principles of European fortification. It is of ipiadrangular form ; eacli 
side appeared to us to be at least a inilo and a lialf lu lengtli. The rampart 
is about thirty feet high, and cased witli brick and moitar. The bastions 
project but little, contain fioni five to eight embrasure^, and aie placed at a 
great distance from each other. The walls are m excellent order. We 
could not distinctly see^\hethcr then' was a ditch at the foot of tlie wall, 
but were told that there is. The glacis extends to the canal, and is about 
200 yards m breadth, lu many parh it is lalhcr higher on llic banks of the 
canal than towards the foit, bulls everywhere commanded by the latter. 
Numerous sheds for boats, and for oilier pui poses, are erected on the glacis. 

On landing from their boat to approach the Mandarin’s residence, 
they met the two French Mandarins, Messrs. Vannierand Chaigneaux, 
who entered the house along with them. “ They were dressed in silk 
robes, in the Cochin Chinese fashion, and w'ereboth of them fine-looking 
old men of an amiable expression of countenance. I'he former had 
served in the American war, and appeared to be about sixty-live years 
of age ; the latter somewhat younger. They both left France at the 
breaking out of the Revolution, and devoted themselves to the service 
of the late King of Cochin China, who raised them to the rank they 
held. They had been the companions of the late King in his mis- 
fortunes, as well as in his prosperity, and were the last survivors of 
twenty Frenchmen who had been in his service.” 

At the interview which followed, the Mandarin asked if any thing 
else was to be communicated than what was contained in the letter 
to the King? To which Mr. Crawfurd replied, there was only a few 
words on commercial matters. The Mandarin desired he might now 
enter upon whatever hp had to propose. Mr. Crawfurd then said, 
that what he chiefly required was, that permission might be granted 
to British ships to trade to the ports of Cochin China ; and that 
instructions might be delivered to him respecting the duties demanded, 
and the rules of commercial intercourse to be observed. The Man- 
darin answ'ered, that the ports of Cochin China were open to all 
nations; that the duties had lately been much diminished, and that 
he w’oiild furnish a table of them. With this answer Mr. Craw’furd 
expressed himself satisfied, and every thing wore a fair aspect. But 
the subject^ of the damaged muskets, sent from Madras by Messrs. 
Abbott and Maitland, was brought foiwvard by M. Chaigneaux, evi- 
d(?ntly, it is said, “ with no good intentio®.” When the subject of an 
audience of the King was then mentioned, the Mandarin intimated 
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that) as the business of the mission was wholly of a commercial nature, 
no audience was necessary. Mr. Crawfurd observed, that commerce 
was not the sole object either of the Governor-Generars letter or of 
the mission. The object was, to cement the bonds of friendship 
between the two states. He also mentioned, that Mr. Roberts, when 
sent to that court as envoy of a former Governor- General, in 1804, 
had received an audience. The first Mandarin denied this ; M, 
Chaigneaux said he new nothing of the matter ; and M. Vannier 
would neither assent nor deny, but remained silent. They then 
urged, that that was a time of war and confusion, when the court 
etiquette was not rigidly observed, but since then it had much 
changed. It was afterwards intimated, that as the ceremony of 
being presented at Court gave the Mandarins the trouble of putting 
on their full court“dresses, and was “ a great ceremony,” it was 
reserved for the envoys of kings; “ that had Mr. Crawfurd come 
from the King of England, he would have been presented ; but, at 
present, it was as if the Governor of Saigon sent an envoy to a mo- 
narch.” A similar envoy had, however, been received in 1804, which 
certainly shows that the etiquette of the Courtis changed, in respect, 
at least, to the “ Honourable Company,” whose character the French 
Mandarins may, since that period, have rendered much better under- 
stood. The genius of the French settlers appears, indeed, to have 
wTought a wonderful improvement in Cochin China; and though the 
two gentlemen above named, the only two, it is said, remaining, have 
since retired, the impulse they have given the nation will be long felt; 
and it will be easy for other Frenchmen to keep up the influence and 
connexion already established by their countrymen. We have the 
following description of some of the wwks constructed under their 
superintendence : 

Proceeding up the river, we passed along that part of the fortress which 
the darkness had prevented us from seeing on the preceding evening. This 
jiarl of the uall has been finished, in tlie course of tlie present year, in a 
very complete manner. The present king, however, is not altogether 
pleased, as Ids predecessor was, witli the piinciples of Vauban. lie has 
uccoidingly built the embrasures on a plan of his own invention^. The 
order of them is quite reveised, that is, they are narrow towards the ditch, 
and ^Yide towards the lamp nt ! This is the case with all the embrasures on 
this side of the fort, and they would stem to be the only objectionable part 
of the work. We were now' more struck than ever with tlie great beauty, 
magnitude, regularity, and strength of this extraordinary work, for such it 
is in every point of view. Nothing can be more neat and regular than all 
tile works, the glacis, the covered-way, the ditch, tlie walls, and the ram- 
parts. ilome of the bridges are made of stone and mortar, others of wood, 
supported on blocks of masonry, and all of them remarkably neat. 

VVhen we had passed nearly mid-way along this front, we entered t)ie 
place by a principal gate, neatly and strongly built in the European style, 
and with simple and few ornaments. Tlie glacis is covered with short 
grass, and about 200 yards in breadth, Tlie wet ditch is aboift thirty feet 


'’This mode of constructing finbrasures had been long before strenuously 
recoin mended by some military writers.—Eu, 
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broad, supported on each side by masonry, and beinj? On a terel with the 
river, it always contains water. The wall cannot, I should think, be less 
than from twenty to thirty feet high. The French gentlemen told us that 
the length of each side was 1187 toises of six feet each, and that the walls 
would contain 800 pieces of cannon. On entering the gate, we turned to 
the right, and p^sed along the rampart. As much care has ^en bestowed 
on the construction of the interior as of the exterior. ITio place is laid out 
in squares or quadrangles, the roads are wide and convenient, and a navi- 
gable canal, which leads to the granaries and magazines, passes through 
the place. 

The palace of the king is surrounded on every side by handsome and 
well-built rows of barracks. Tliese were uncornmonly’clean, and very com- 
plete in their structure. The arm-racks, the arms of the men, the platforms 
on which they sleep, the apartments for officers, were all disposed with the 
greatest neatness and regularity. Tiie men, though not armed, were dis- 
posed with regularity in tlie verandalis ; and all of them in uniform. Of 
some regiments the uniform is blue, with red sleeves ; of others, white with 
red, and so forth. The officers are distinguished by a circular patch of 
embroidery in front of each shoulder. These barracks would lose little in 
comparison with the best we have lu England. 

We had not seen one gun on the walls of the fort, but here was a display 
calculated to surprise us. It were an endless task to enumerate all the 
different sorts of iron and brass guns, their sizes, and other circumstances 
connected with them. Four very large buildings, or .sheds, were entirely 
filled with guns mounted and dismounted, of eveiy description. There 
werte also a considerable number of mortars, and an ample supply of shot 
and shells. A great number of very fine brass guns were poiritea out to us 
that had been cast by the late king, and among them nine of immense size. 
The officer of artillery observed, that the latter were too large to be service- 
able in war, but that the king had intended them as a memorial both of 
himself and of the works executed during his reign. They were mounted 
upon carriages, finished with as much care as the guns themselves. The 
giin-carriages in general were uncommonly well finished, and made of a 
hard and durable wood called sao, procured chiefly from the province of 
Dong-nai or Saigon. 

Though it had been at first readily agreed that the English niiglit 
trade to the ports of Cochin China generally, this privilege tvas after- 
wards restricted (as supposed through the influence of the French 
gentlemen) to Saigon and the Bay of Turon. The presents tendered 
to the King of Siam were proudly declined, on the professed ground, 
that as the English had yet derived no benefit from the commerce 
such rewards w'ere not due. To the Governor-General’s letter an 
answer was written by the Mandarin of .strangers, importing that the 
British were to trade on the same footing with the Chinese, French, 
and Portuguese nations. Presents for the Governor- General were 
also tendered in returiji, consisting of a few catties of cinnamon, agila 
wood, two rhinoceros’s horns, elephants’ teeth, and some sugar-candy. 
These Mr. Crawfurd,^in like manner, declined ; and although he was 
warmly pressed to accept them, the Mandarins seemed sensible that 
this could not be expected, and hence desisted from urging it. Thus 
the business of the mission seemed to be coming to an amicable close ; 
but at an entertainment given by the Mandarin of strangers, wliere 
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they were treated with all manner of delicacies, and amortg the rest 
rotten or hatched eggs, w'hich are considered by the Cochin Chinese 
a most delicious morsel, after the cloth was removed, a little Man- 
darin exclaimed in a loud and sharp voices “ You have come from 
the Governor of a province, and offered presents to a great King, wlm 
not receiving them, you are now returning witliout the presents he 
deigned to offer ! ’’ Mr. Crawfurd endeavoured to wave such a con- 
versation, by saying he had not called for the Mandarin's opinion on 
the subject, which had been already discussed and set at rest. From 
this fresh agitation of the matter, apparently accidental, however, the 
Mandarin of strangers felt himself under the necessity of referring the 
whole affair to the King. His Majesty appears to have been much 
piqued at the refusal of his presents when the circumstance w'as 
brought to his notice ; and he, in consequence, countermanded the let- 
ter to the Governor-General. 

Thus, by an unlucky cxpiession of an intemperate minister, who 
appears at the time to have been generally laughed at for his folly, 
the whole object of the mission was defeated. From the time the 
subject of the presents had been agitated, a total change was mani- 
fested in the conduct of the Gourt, and the mission was no longer 
treated with any degree of respect. At a final interview with the 
Mandarin of strangers, Mr. Craw-furd observed, that as so much im- 
j)ortance was attached to the matter of the presents, ho wmuld willingly 
take them on board, but could not answer for their being accepted, 
and must prote.st again.st receiving them in the name of the Guvcnioi- 
General. The Mandaiiu replied that it uas better matters should 
now rest as they were. 

Thus ended the mission ; probably the last attempt that will ever 
be made on the part of the h^ast India Company to extend British 
trade in the East. It seems to us, that its failure can bo fairly 
traced to no want of address on the })art of those who conducted it ; 
but simply to the jealously and distrust with which the Company aie 
regarded among those nations who have seen a body of men come as 
merchants, and then invariably extend their ])Ower as conquerors. 
Our present war with the Burmese, and intended annexation of ter- 
ritory, wall keep alive and greatly strengthen thi.s feeling among our 
Eastein neighbours. Altbougli they may disguise it under various 
pretences, it is too evident that fear ii^ their principle of action, which 
makes them now strive to keep us at a distance, and keep a vigilant 
guard over our envoys, as if they were .sjdcs come to arrange a plan 
for an invasion. Our policy should be to allay this feeling of dis- 
trust, by rigidly abotaining from all wars of aggresMon, till every 
state may repose conlidence in our moderktion and good faith. If, 
in addition to this, Englishmen w'ere allowed to^ttle'in all the coun- 
tries of the East, and acquire rank and influence, as they formerly en- 
joyed in Siam, such as other foreigners now cnjoyln these various 
states, Ave should not then see'" the objects of our public embassies 
counteracted and defeated by the puny influence of a French or Por- 
tuguese interpreter. 
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Song-^Forget me not ; or the Sailor^s Adieu. 

The ‘ Quarterly Review* attributes Mr. Crawfurd’s ill reception to 
his frankness in honestly declaring, that the ini^)rovenient of commerce 
was the main object of his mission ; saying, that “ he ought to have 
known, for ho has written and published largely on all the countries 
of the East, that the Chinese (and the Cochin Chinese are the same 
people, using the same law and language) consider merchants and 
traders as a degraded class, and place them accordingly in the lowest 
rank of the community." How shallow is this objection, when it is 
evident that he could not conceal, without disavowing his employers, 
that lie was the servant of a Company of tea-dealers — an envoy from 
this degraded class ; — a fact which they made it their business to ex- 
tort reluctantly from him, and hence avowedly treated him with 
whatever disrespect he experienced. For supporting this anomaly 
of merchant-sovereigns, the British name is disgraced, our commerce 
obstructed, and our distinguislied countrymen in the East, who en- 
gage in their service, are subjected to continual moitificalion and in- 
sult, to which no high-minded man can submit. 


SONG — FORGET ME NOT; OR THE SA1L0R*S ADIEU. 


jiir — ^ JdieUy udieu, imj only lAfv,* 


I'onoET me not, thougli Fate’s deciee 
Has torn me from thy bosom, 

And duty calls me far from thee, 

To cross a dangerous ocean ; 

‘ My soul shall smile at human feais, 

Or ills that may beset me, 

While tlie foml hope my bosom cheers, — 
That though between ns billows roll, 

Thy fetter’d soid, 

r, Released by drove’s FeSistless pui^’er, 

Will sometimes stray 
^The pledge to pay 

. Thou gav’stme in the [)artiiig hour, — 
Jliat thoh ^ ogldsl ne’ei forget me ! 

iF^rgfet me |iQt\vhen festive joy 
’ Qispej^each tiace of soiiow. 

Wli^n sjrorklihg mirth thine hours employ, 
"Qne pensive moment borrow. 

To' trace Ure ligppy hours we’ve passed, 
The scenes where oft thou 'st met me ; 
When, as thy hand I wannly press’d, 
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And on it breathed a burning kiss, 

Trembling with bliss, 

I felt thy glowing pulse beat high, 

And in thine eyes 
Saw pity rise. 

As thy last broken faultering sigh 

Breathed — that thou Mst ne’er forget me ! 

When evening shadows close the day, 

And I, of home still dreaming. 

Shall watch the sun's last parting ray. 

On thee yet warmly beaming ; 

I 'II think that thus, when life shall cease, 

With all the woes that fret me, 

When my last sun descends in peace, 

And sinks below th' horizon’s bound ; 

Though all around. 

Shall view me cold and pale in dcatli, 

Thy fancied form 
My heart shall warm, 

Inspiiing e’en my latest breath 
To hope thou ’ll ne’er forget me ! 

As o’er old Ocean’s foaming surge 
Our labouring bark is reeling, 

Where wild winds seem to howl my diige, 

And mock the pangs of feeling ; 

When lightnings glaie, and thunders roll, 

And beating torrents wet me, 

This hope shall cheer my drooping soul, — 

That though by raging tempests torn, 

On waves ujiborne, 

We mount on high and sink below, 

Still thou, my T.ove, 

Wilt faithful prove. 

And oft fulfil the sacred vow, — 

That thou wouldst near forget me ! 

But should our vessel prove a wreck, 

Or fatal balls lly near me. 

When bleeding on the goie-stain’d deck. 

With no soft hand to cheer me ; 

While from eaithly pupspects fly, 

And death’s dark vievvs await me, 

Tliou ’It have my last expiring sight 
Yes ! — ere my spirit soars above, ' 

To thee, my f ^ove, ‘ V- 

'Twill fly to bid its last adieu'; , 

And then prepare ' ' 

To meet thee there, _ ^ ^ 

In the fond hope that vow was 
That thou .wouldst near fu^g^ met!*' < 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


BENGAL. 

The accounts received from the Tiidinn scat of Government during 
the past month, are, if possible, moic gloomy than all tliat have pre- 
ceded them. So dismal is the present aspect of affairs, that even 
the Tory newspapers can scarcely shed over them a glimmering of 
hope. The Calcutta ‘ John Bull’ itself no longer ventures to manu- 
facture cheering intelligence, knowing that it will not bo believed. It 
comforts the Government, however, from time to time, with a disquisi- 
tion, to prove the justice and policy of the war, which is a very easy task 
where no-one dares publicly to oppose it. As the newspapers, under 
such thraldom, arc equally deterred from stating strongly any facts 
that are unfavourable, we have recourse, as usual, to the surest source 
of correct information, which is piivate letters. The following is an 
extract, containing the substance of the private accounts from Calcutta 
down to the early part of August : 

The aspect of public affaiis h represented as gloomy in the extreme. 
Both at Promeand at Arracanull was inactive, save the ravages ofdcalb, 
A war with Bhiirtpoor was supposed to be inevitable, and would, if pro c-^ 
ficciblCi he commenced upon in the cold '^e-ison. Presuming that they 
may now break their promise with impunity, the Bhnrtpoorians have, 
since the demise of Sir David Ochterlony, refused to defray the expenses 
of the armament which was sent against them! The Indian Govern- 
ment can ill affoid to past losses ; indeed, it is witli the greatest diffi- 
culty that they meet the present enormous amount of expenditure, for 
which, however, they have not only no piomise, but no prospect of repay- 
ment I Money was scarce m the market ; interest bad coiwcqiiently risen 
considerably, and was expected to rise still higher. The remiltable paper 
bad fallen to and the other loan was at a disrount. Disagreements to 
an absurd extent wgre represented to prevail in the Couneil Chamber, 
A ludicrous instance is mentioned. Upon the death of Mr. Panton, the 
Secretaty to^ jjae Medical Board, I.ord Amherst, xeithout comuUinf^ his 
Connelly apj^omted a Mr. Adam his ‘•uccessor. Mr. Harrington, as was 
natural, being desirous of placing his son-in-law, Dr. Miiston, in that 
situation, imhiediately took umbrage at the Go\ernor’s certainly (to sayr 
the least) very uiTcourtcous proceeding, and remonstrated pretty sharply 
against it ; xl^ith i?unknov?n. • 

Thus, inHh^ ver/ pofiitS where the pretended amiable dispositxo^i 
of Lord Amhorst should display itself, ho is continually giving: tlie 
ino.st lively disguif^ both' to ins., colh'ag in office, and the service 
in general, by ‘seiziftg, ifritua.'tiger-Iike spring, on the richest prizes, 
of patronage tfeat his Way, of which he takes care to appropri- 
ate the lion's slrhae!! i. 

We have bcea'f^Ol^eJ^vvitl^^sightof varioifs other private letters 
from Calcut^n^.^^Lw'Jn jfpl^Vii^Aucriistdg^t, which mention- several 
very intere.^Uiig' pirOculg^rs .jegaVding the e^ctraordinary and sudden 
changes that had taken plaee iii llie inoncy-niarkct there. 

Oriental IJtralJy lol. 8. 2 A 
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The extent of the 4 per cent, loan had been about one crore and 
thirty lacs ; and of this sum, about thirty lacs^ with an equivalent in 
cash, had been tendered to the 6 per cent loan, opened on the 19th 
of May last. This, it is stated, afforded but a very partial relief to 
the Government, whose expenses in the prosecution of the Burmese 
war continued undiminished. 

According to the same private accounts, it was confidently believed 
in Calcutta, about the middle of July, that the Siamese had made 
common cause with the Bu’*mese. It was also said, that application 
had been made by the latter to the Emperor of China for assistance ; 
but that his celestial Majesty had declined any interference, unless as 
a mediator. Care will, no doubt, be taken by the Company’s agents at 
Canton, to impress thecelestial court with aproper notion of the justice 
of our cause, and the unfathomable wickedness of our enemies. In con- 
sequence of the rains, no active operations against them were expected 
to take place till November next; but there were rumours afloat mat we 
might be called upon, ere then, to act on the defensive. The extreme 
scarcity of cash was most severely felt, and some of our great agency 
houses in Calcutta were borrowing money at 10 per cent, on deposit 
of the Compjiny’s paper, which they purchased at par, Jjjjjthough, 
for cash, it could be had at 2 or 3 per cent, discount,) giving accept- 
ances for four or five months, bearing interest at 9 or 10 per cent, 
per annum. 

The merchants of Calcutta, who were about this time reading the 
lengthened debates at the India House regarding the Hyderabad loan, 
thought the state of their own money-market a striking commentary 
on that famous transaction. It went to prove, in their opinion, that 
the house of Palmer and Co. was by no means exorbitant in its 
charge of interest, where no security, or, at least, one very inadequate 
to the rate charged, was obtainable. Since, in Calcutta, where, of 
course, all were amenable to the Supreme Court, and, consequently, 
no risk could attach to a tender with the security of Company’s 
paper in hand, houses of the first respectability, from a temporary 
pressure, were willing to submit to terms which werO considered 
equivalent to an interest of 15 or 16 per cent, (a bonus oeing usually 
given of 2 or 3 per cent, by the borrowers, independently of the rate 
of interest). How, then, could the conditions of the loan to the Ni- 
zam (with no such security) be considered exorbitant, when made in 
times of similar .scarcity ? On the 20th of Jply, 'the follpwing notice 
was issued by Government : ■ , ’ 

The public arc hereby inibrmed, that the sub-trcai^r^fis ^thorized to 
issue treasury-notes lor oOO sicca rupees ap^iipwards, in eveu hundreds, 
payable nine months alter date, bearing iptefcsf atihe rate of 3§ percent, 
per diem, in payment of demands on the general treasury, and that the 
treasury-notes issued by him will be received Presidency by the 

sub-treasurer, the collector of customs, and the ^retary to the board of 
customs, salt and opium, as qash. \ ^ 

The private accounts from ’Calcutta /rdated in the beginning of 
August, state that the advi(Jcs frota'Ava atid Arracan continued to 
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be very unfavourable. At the latter place, the sickness and taortality 
among our troops was so great, that there was scarcely a sufficient 
number of efficient men left to mount guard. It was currently 
reported that a very large body of the enemy was assembled in 
the vicinity of Prome, and that Sir Archibald Carapbell’s division 
might find it necessary to fall back towards Rangoon, to avoid tlie 
probable interception of supplies. Though the Government, from the 
state of their finances, were exceedingly desirous to economize, they 
were compelled to keep up an immense establishment of shipping. 
Rather than raise money by a loan at a higher rate of interest than 
5 per cent., they preferred seeking a temporary aid from the issue of 
treasury-notes for a short period, at an enhanced rate of interest, as 
shown by the notice above quoted. The interest there offered amounts 
to per cent., but was not a sutiicient temptation to draw' supplies to 
any great extent. It was rumoured that the pecuniary distress had 
become so urgent, as to determine them to invite cash on treasury - 
notes, bearing interest at 6 per cent, per annum for one year only ; 
and for every 95 rupees paid in, the lender would have to receive a 
note for 100. It is a fact, that at the general treasury it was declared 
that th^ were unable to pay their own acceptances for about 10,000 
rupees, except in the treasury-notes described in the above notice. A 
temporary relief had, however, been obtained from the arrival of 
H.M.S. Boadicea, from Madras, with about thirty lacs of rupees in 
specie. It is also said, that the Government have again prevailed on 
the Nuwaub of Glide to assist them with another crore, notwithstand- 
ing the assurance lately given him, on his former liberal advances, 
that they would make no farther demand on his treasury. 

The.se partial aids, squeezed out of their dependent ally, the King 
of Glide, and the impoverished Madras territory, which has been long 
unable, on an average, to meet its own expenditure, w’ould very soon 
be exhausted if the Burmese war continued, of which there was un- 
fortunately every prospect. The enemy, it was said, were veryXvisely 
allowing our troops to keep jics^ession of their pestilential positions, 
knowing that climate would do more for them than the sword. Some 
of the officers lately returned sick, state, that the encampments, both 
at Prome and Arracan, were most injudiciously selected, and such as 
the Burmese w'ere by no means desirous of dislodging us from, well 
aware that sickness would reduce the force almost to utter helplessness 
before the, rains subside. Late advices, placing this in a very strong 
light, have been quoted in the most respectable public journals, to the 
following effqpt ; , , 

The latest accounts from African say, “ The sickness here is dread- 
ful ; one third of the Native branch (ot the army) is in hospital. There 
is one spot where two, regiments are placed, which is called the Valley 
of Deatu"! It is close to thO river, the stench of which is most offen- 
sive. Every offifch- 6f the 42d regiment there iS sick ; two have died, 
ami three left on Sick certificates.- The 40th, a few days ago, liad only 
thirty’ effective men. A- spy, giving Ihe^e details in writing to the King 
ol Ava, hti« just been put to death. The Europeau officers were so much 
2 A 2 
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reduced by sickness, that one regiment was left in charge of one only, and 
that a young Lieutenant ! 

The death of Sir David Ochterlony ig evidently a very serious loss in 
the present crisis. But Lord Amherst’s policy had previously deprived 
the country of the valuable services of that gallant and distinguished 
veteran. Death then stepped in to relieve him from the contempla- 
tion of the disgrace and ruin which men so much his inferior in worth, 
though superior in rank, were bringing upon himself and his country- 
men. It is for the world to judge how far his end may have been 
hastened by treatment which a generous spirit could ill brook, and by 
the sickening prospect of the future disasters which a true patriot 
would rather die than witness. Though the folly of the present system 
of rule in India had already deprived the army, perhaps for ever, of 
the value of bis services, and his public existence might be considered 
nearly at a close, it is now only when death has sealed this doom that 
his brother-officers, under the same authority, can freely lament the 
loss of their companion in arms. The following w’ell-merited tribute 
has been paid to bis memory in the division-orders of Major General 
Ileynell, C. B., commanding the Meerut division. 

Head Quarters^ Mcerutf Jult/ 15, 18'35.— It is with feelings OTinfeign- 
ed sorrow that Major-General Ileynell announces to the division the 
death of Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, Bart, and G.C.B., Presi- 
dent for Malwah and Bajpuotana, and commanding the Western Divi- 
sion of the army, which took place last night about ten o’clock, and in 
fourteen hours alter his arrival at Meerut, from Delhi. 

The important services rendered to our Kaslern Empire by this gal- 
lant, highly gifted, and most meritorious officer, have been noticed and 
rewarded by the strongest proofs ol his sovereign’s approbation, and are 
recorded in some of tlie briglitest pages of our military history in India, 
rendering imperishable the fame of Sir David Ochterlony as an officer 
and a statesman, while the virtues of his heart, and the many amiable 
social qualities he possessed,'^ will long preserve his memory unladed in 
ilie recollection of those who had the happiness to enjoy his friendship 
and confidence. A division-order is not the most suitable place to pane- 
gyrize such a character, and the Major-General will therefore conclude 
this brief and imperfect tnhute of icspect, by repeating his own sincere 
regret for the ineparahle loss thus sustained by the Bengal army, and 
expressing his full conviction, that every officer and soldier of the Meerut 
division will participate m his feelings, and regret with him in deploring 
tlie death of the gallant veteran. Sir David Ochterlony. 

Here follow instructions regarding the military honours with which 
his remains were consigned to the tomb. It toQ often happens that 
great men fall when their country most requiM" their services ; and 
hence, as in this case, their death is doubly lamented. Time only 
can develop the consequences of this event. The name of Ochter- 
lony would have been a tower of strength in Central India ; ihougli 
storms might rage on our eastern frontier, they were little to be re- 
garded while all was safe within. Now, however, while this stay is 
gone, and our empire is shaken in the centre, its situation i^ indeed 
pregnant with alarm. The hostile movements in Ava, Scind, and, 
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astly, in Cutch, prevent our forces from being concentrated, and 
operates as so many diversions in favour of internal insurrection. 
The same spirit breaking out in so many quarters, begins to look like 
a general concert to weaken that which is too powerful to be over- 
come, if united, by distracting our attention, to divide, and thus de- 
stroy. But it is only the weakness and incapacity of our present Go- 
vernment, so notorious to all the world, that can have inspired our 
enemies with confidence, to renew an attempt so lately and so effec- 
tually baffled by Lord Hastings, that all hope of renewing it seemed 
completely at an end. “ 

The domestic intelligence from Calcutta is of the usual character : 
the most prominent features of it consisting of fresh details about 
Shakspearian bridges, and a continuation of the unholy wars of Dr. 
Bryce. Five new bridges had been in full play during the last rainy 
season on the Benares road alone ; four of them over the most dan- 
gerous torrents : the Barai Torrent bridge in Bissenpore, near Ban- 
corah, of 126 feet span between the points of suspension, by nine and 
a half feet wide ; the Dungara Torrent bridge at Arrara, two stages 
west of Bancorah, and 119 miles from Calcutta, 165 feet span ; the 
BairwalPiorrent bridge, sixteen miles and a half Avest of Hazarec- 
baugh, 112 feet span ; the Goosey Torrent bridge, thirty miles Avest 
of the same place, 147 feet sj)an. Besides these, there is the Cafma- 
nassa bridge, highly prized by the Hindoos, as saving them from the 
contamination of its polluted Avaters. It is about 400 miles from 
Calcutta, and within thiity-six of the holy city of Benares, It Avns 
built at the sole charge of a Hindoo, Rajah Secbchunder Roy, who 
made this much valued present to his countrymen. With one ex- 
ception, all these bridges were made at Calcutta, of tarred coir rope. 
But the BairAvah bridge consists of tlie fihic called cJiope or mouh- 
laha, a creeper found in the Ramghur hills, it is also stated, tliat 
the Governments of Madras and lh)in])ay liave ordeicd the Shak- 
spearians to be erected Avherever required in tludr tenitories. 

At the eleA'enth annual meeting of the Piupiietors of the CIjoaa'- 
ringhee theatre, on the 16th of July last, it A\as found tliat the debt 
against it amounted to nine thousand rupees, and was likely to increase . 
so as to occasion a fresh demand uj)on the pockets of the Proprietors. 
The public calamities of the state appeal to have (lauiped the dramatic 
genius of the City of Palaces, and throAvn a cloud over its gaieties. 
There Avas so little hope now of getting up theatrical entertainments, 
that the managers proposed, as the only choice left, “ to close the 
tlieatre, to let it, or. oiler it for public sale.*' After a good deal of 
discussion, it Avas resolved, that the theatre .should be continued ; and 
the managers, who were continued aUo, were aulhoiizt d to adopt such 
measures as they might deem advisable for getting up porforrnance.s 
during the ensuing year. Though many of the aritieut veterans of the 
sock and buskin remain, grievous comjdaints are made that the drama 
has sadly fallen from its former “ high and palmy state.” d'ho pre- 
sent Governor- General is said to pairpnisc it, by taking a ticket for 
himself and Lady Amherst, Avhen they happen to attend, Avhich, it 
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may be, ia not very often, since his Lordship was hissed after the 
tragedy of Barrackpoor. 

It is stated, in a paragraph of a Calcutta paper, that a pair of young 
lions have been brought by a gentleman from the Cape of Good Hope, 
which are intended to be presented to the Governor-General, and 
“ will no doubt eventually be placed in the menagerie of Barrackpoor, 
where they will, we presume, be visible to those who wish to see them/’ 
This might be considered a very fitting present from the Proconsul of 
Africa to his gentle cousin the hero of Barrackpoor, who might with 
equal propriety send a Bengal tiger cub in return. These lion's whelps 
are another instance of the strange transformations that take place in 
far countries, in the nature of some lordly animals. - “ 'I'hey are so 
tame as to admit the familiarities of strangers without evincing the 
least sign of ferocity, and they are the twenty-fifth litter of the pair 
possessed by Mr. Vallete at the Cape ; a circumstance which would 
seem to be. against the correctness of the belief inculcated by some 
naturalists of the unfecundity of some of the feline race.” 

A financial report has come home, by which it appears that there 
is a deficiency of two and a half millions sterling in the revenue, in- 
stead of a surplus of three millions, which Lord Hastings left at the 
end of his administration. The estimate for 1826 anticipates a far- 
ther deficiency of three millions sterling. But if the war continues it 
will be still more ; and there is no prospect whatever of peace. As a 
sample of the wisdom of the measures now pursuing in India, a letter 
dated Sept. 8th, states that a lleet of transports were sent from Ran- 
goon to Madras for more troops, but being unable to supply them 
there, tlie vessels were then sent to Calcutta ; there being none to spare 
at the latter place either, the vessels were sent back again to Madras, 
for 6000 more men, to be canied to that grave where so many had al- 
ready laid their bones. 

Whatever might become of the war. Sir Edward Paget was about 
to leave his countrymen and fellow-soldiers, whom he had thus far 
involved, to their fate. 'I’lic gallant Commander-in-Chief was com- 
ing off with flying colours, having taken his passage home in the ship 
Madi'as, Captain Fayrer, which was to sail about the middle of 
November. 

It was previously known by letters from different quarters of India, 
that last season had been unusually hot and oppressive ; and from the 
last accounts received by the Kent, extending to the 17th of Sept., it 
** appears that fever and cholera had been raging with great fury in 
various parts of Bengal. Among the natives qf Calcutta, it is said 
that a dreadful moitality prevailed— from three '"kt first to no less than 
seven or eight hundred latterly falling victims to it daily. And though 
at first nearly confined to the Native population, the epidemic began 
latterly to extend to the European inhabitants. One of the victims 
mentioned, is Capt. Conroy of the Calcutta militia. 

The ship Lotus, from Rangoon to Calcutta ran tfground, on Saugor 
sands on the 22d of July, and in a day or tw'o became a complete 
wreck. She had in all eighty persons, including five military oflScers 
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retwrning a$ passengers to Calcutta ; but, fortunately, they all escaped, 
with the exception, we believe, of the ship’s purser and only one 
seaman. 

The following are the latest articles of Indian news that have ap- 
peared in England ; they are from the ‘ Globe’ of the 19th inst.— 

We have received this morning intelligence from Calcutta to the 17th 
September. There are further melancholy accounts of the state of the 
English armies. Sir Archibald Campbell had returned to Rangoon, to in- 
spect the state of the hospitals, and he was rc^wrted to Iiavc brought the 
most alarming statements of the sickness at Proinc. After receiving the 
various reports at Rangoon, he proceeded in a steam-boat on his return 
to Prome on the 95 th of July. 

We are hapjw to silence the anxiety of the persons in this country con- 
nected wilh India, respecting the sickness atCalcutta ; the cholera morbus 
appears entirely confined to the Natives. One letter states, “there is 
scarcely one instance of a European being attackeil.'* 

The crops of indigo are abundant. Exchange 9s. Id. to 9s. 2d. The 
interest on Government securities at Calcutta 7 { to 8 per cent. 

A letter from Calcutta slates, that the Burmese continue to commit the 
greatest barbarities on all prisoner*^, ailerwavds throwing their bodies into 
the river. 

The following extract of a letter, received by the la.st arrival from 
India,' deserves publication : — 

For the last ten days two of our newspapers, the ‘ Bull’ and * Hur- 
karu’, have been raging fierce war, and Dr. Bryce, as usual, llaming 
in the front of the battle, sometimes wearing a musk, and sometimes 
openly showing his gladiatorial face to an indignant public. He has 
gone so far as to fight a dud by proxy, and to threaten all who may 
offend him that they shall he answered as Mr. Dickens was — that is, 
that his brother-in-law Meiklejohn shall fight them. Tlie same Meikle- 
john is attempted to be palmed on tbc town as Editor of the ‘Bull’, 
though it is Avell knowm that “ Master Bull-Chilf ” can scarcely spell 
his own nhme. He is a mere boy, and was bred to the sea. It re- 
quired the courage of Dr. Bryce to rig him out as an Editor. It re- 
mains to be seen how long Dr. Bryce s congregation will refrain from 
petitioning the General Assembly for bis icmoval. It is said that there 
is no want of inciination among them to take that ste[), but they 
want a leader. But the misdeeds of Dr. Bryce are too flagrant and 
notorious to require such a proceeding. His own avovK'd publication 
for the last ten days ought to be a sufficient ground for some decisive 
proceeding on the part of the General Assembly. Wliat think you 
of his not having been yet removed from the office of Clerk to the* 
Committee of Stationary, notwithstanding the orders of the Court of 
Directors to that effect ? 

“ We have just heaVd of the death of Sir David Ochterlony at Meerut 
w^hither he had gone for change of air. It is not to be doubted that the 
signal affront put upon him by Lord Amherst in April last, has con- 
tributed to shorten his natural, as it put an end to his public life. A kick 
from an ass has killed the old lion. So eminent a public character, so 
distinguished a statesman and soldier, a man who has established so 
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many claims to the admiration and gratitude of bis country and of pos^ 
tcrity, has not died in India for many years ; and in the whole army he 
has not left his peer, and only one or two civilians, (I mean throughout 
the three Presidencies,) who could be compared to him. There can be 
no difference of opinion as to the disgraceful weakness and impolicy of. 
the orders communicated to Sir David Ochterlony in Mr. Swinton’s 
letter of the 2d of April, with a P.S. dated April 3d. Let that letter 
be produced, and it will at once show the utter unfitness of Lord Am- 
herst to hold the reins of such a Government. For that transaction 
alone he ought to be recalled. 

“ What need I say of the miserable Burmese w'ar,of which nobody can 
foresee the termination ? A powerful army took possession of Arracan, 
almost without opposition, and now they are dying in great numbers, 
and 4000 are in the hospitals. Every disposable medical man that 
can be caught is sent to Arracan. 

“ Wo are tired of repeating our fruitless petition for the recall of Lord 
Amherst. See the observations of the (New) ‘ Annual Register’ on 
his appointment in 1822.” 

COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 

At the annual examination in July last, it was found that the col- 
legiate year now under review gave a total amount of nineteen stu- 
dents, competent to the discharge of their pul)lic duties, by the extent 
of tlieir attainments in the Persian, and in the llindoostanee or Ben- 
galee language. 

Of the number, Messrs. Charles Grant Udny, Plenry Pidcock, 
Francis Horsley Robinson, Frederick Octavius Wells, and Thomas 
Barhot Beale, were declared qualified in Persian, and Mr.’ Wells in 
Hindoostanee, at the late annual examination in June; Messrs. Kd- 
w’ard Currie, EdAvard Tiennox Carnphell, Richard AValker, Henry 
Lushington, John Dunbar, and James William Alexander, were de- 
clared qualified in Persian; and Messrs. Edward Currie, Edward 
Deedes, Richard Walker, and Alexander Grant, in Hindoostanee, at 
the half-yearly examination in December last. • 

The remaining students, viz. Messrs. James Stephen Lushington, 
Hugh Vans Hawthorn, Roljert Neave, Charles AVilliam Truscott, 
David Brooke Morricson, George James Taylor, Edward Deedes, and 
Alexander Grant, Avere pronounced qualified at intermediate exami- 
nations, held at difterent times since June 1824. 

Thirteen medals of merit for considerable proficiency in the Native 
languages had been awarded since June 1824, and degrees of honour 
in Persian and Hindoostanee conferred on Lieutenants Gordon and 
Todd for extraordinary proficiency in these languages. These two 
gentlemen had, in consequence, been also nominated public examiners 
in the college. 

Lord Amherst (Avho is much more celebrated, we hear, for fine 
writing than fine acting) delivered a set speech on this occasion as vi- 
sitor of the college, Avhich (whether written by himself or not) really 
contained ii great deal of good advice.' He mentioned it as a subject 
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of regret, that though much attention was. paid to the cultivation of 
the Persian and Hindoostanee languages, very good in their way, the 
students in general neglected the common vernacular dialects, which, 
though more humble, are essentially necessary for the due adminis- 
tration of justice among our Native subjects in many parts of our ter- 
ritory. He tells the young civilians— 

If you cannot speak their language, (Persian and Hindoo are nearly as 
foreign to them as English,) the best laws of the Government will l)e a 
inocK^ery, your most generous resolves will end in disappointment. The 
rudeness and ignorance of the people will be exaggerated. They will 
seem to be unreasonable, because they cannot explain to you their rea- 
sons. You will appear to them capricious, if not tyrannical, even when 
actuated by the purest motives, because you cannot state your purposes, 
and because yoircannot discover the real inttuence of your acts. In one 
word, you will be strangers to the people, and they to you, and the in- 
convenience may be aggravated into the most intolerable mischief, 
through the designs of those who may seek their profit in the estrange- 
ment. 

I would, therefore, in the strongest manner, inculcate on those who 
are destined for the Western Piovmces, to make themselves masters of 
Hmdee ; a knowledge of Bengalee is not less necessary to the due dis- 
charge of the duties confided to those who arc employed in Bengal. 

These remarks, that Persian and Hindoo [Hindoostanee] are nearly 
as little understood as English, must ho taken with some grains of 
allowance. As applied to the lude peasantry, it is nearly correct ; 
but all persons who have seen any thing of India, or travelled beyond 
their own zillah, must have picked up something of Hindoostanee, the 
great, popular, and military language of the country. 

His Lordship took the opportunity of giving some details of the 
other public seminaries of education in India. 1'he Sansciit College, 
at the first annual examination, had presented a list of 90 scholars ; 
at that in June last, 118. Benares College, according to the last 
report, had 61 day scholars, and 171 free students, making a total of 
^2. The college at Agia had 73 stipendiary students ; of whom 38 
were engaged in the study of Persian and Arabic, 3.5 of Sanscrit and 
Hindee. At the Anglo-Indian College, first estahli.shed by wealthy 
Natives, and now patroni.sed by the Government, a course ot lectures 
are delivered on natural and experimental philosophy. The elements 
of Euclid are also taught in the Madrussa or Mohammedan College ; 
and these, with the school for in.slnicting Natives in the science of 
medicine, are the only attempts we hear of to introduce European 
science. His Lordship notices the importance of having the Natives 
instructed, so thatth^y may be qualified to hold situations under the 
Government ; but he confesses that the means now employed are 
very insufficient for their general imjirovenicnt. The Education Fund 
is said not to have realized the advantages expected from it ; and as to 
the rest, he observes : 

The means at the distribution of ww?/ Government mvat inade- 

quate to the education of a people, hut they arc especially disproporlion- 
ate in a country where the demand is so finund as in India, and where the 
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epdovvments that had accumulated through su^ssive years toe been 
wfjiolly swept amt/ by public disorganization , or diverted from their purpose 
by private cupidity. 1 1 is now.necessary to begin again, and whatever suc- 
cess may be attained by tiie efforts of the ruling power, it must necessa- 
rily be limited and partial, unless those efforts are seconded by enlight- 
ened individuals, and finally crowned by the concurrence and exertions of 
all. 

Must always be inadequate” ! — This position we deny ; and 
maintain that the revenues of a country can always provide teachers 
(as well as preachers) for the whole population, — provided the will 
exist. “ The'.deinaiid” being “ so very general,” is the stronger an ar- 
gument for the application of something more than a farthing per 
head per annum to that purjiose. But the funds have been wholly 
swept . away” ! 'I’his is indeed a most lamentable truth ; and we 
have before us an illustration of the manner in which they have been 
swept away by the Company for more than half a century past. At 
the close of liOrd Hastings’s administration there existed above three 
millions annually of surplus revenue, a great poition of which might 
and should have been devoted to the improvement of the country ; but 
ihc Company continued to sweep it all aw'ay. Lord Amherst has now 
sunk a|l the accumulated trcasuie in an impolitic and unjust war ; so 
that ho is obliged to borrow a million from the King of Oude. In- 
stead of applying it to the uses of the state, 70 lacs of this sum are 
to be invested in indigo and sent home to please his honourable mas- 
ters. The money being invested in the 5 per cent, loan, the indigo 
was to be paid for in treasury-notes and sent home to this country, 
where the Directors, w’e observe, are already forcing the sale of indigo 
o,t a depreciated rate. Tliis is the advantage of having sovereigns and 
merchants in the same persons, whose cupidity continually “ sweeps 
away” all the })ublic wealth that can possibly be grasped, though it 
leave their subjects destitute of the means of iinprovcincnt, or even their 
territories in imminent dangei for want of the means of defence. 

PROGRESS OP THE BURMESE WAR. 

We learn that Lord Amherst has sent home what is called a very 
able Minute, protesting against his being considered the author of 
the war, and attributing all its evils to the submission paid by him to 
the advice of his wiser and more experienced Council. But of what 
avail is this as an excuse for blindly following his blind leaders, 
when he is armed w ith an authority which empowers him to act inde- 
pendently of their advice or opinion ? Though he has the meanness to 
shift his own responsibility on others, the blame must |ti 11 rest where it 
has hitherto rested,— on his total incapacity to think and act for him- 
self. The war having been declared without consulting the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to make up for this indignity, he then intrusted it 
entirely to him ; consequently, on his back is laid all the mischief that 
followed. Sir Edward Paget is, among the experienced military inen 
iir Bengal, pronounced to be one of the most inefficient commanders- 
in-chief that ever held authority in that country. His defenders 
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now attribute some of his first blunders, in the war, to the advice of 
the late Major Canning, who was consulted on account of his having 
been once or twice on embassies to Ava. They allege that Major 
Canning’s assurances, that support, in abundance, aw^ted them in 
Pegue, was the cause of the array, on the Rangoon expedition, 
having been so ill provided. But the friends of Major Canning say, 
that it was the departure from his plans which caused all the disap- 
pointment and sufering among the troops. For he expected the 
whole army, immediately after taking Rangoon, to dash up the 
Irrawaddy in the ships and boats which brought them, and occupy 
Prome, with the other points which command the communication 
between Ava and Pegue, so as to secure all the resources of the latter 
kingdom, with abundance of provisions, camp-followers, and labourers 
of all kinds. But the naval officers would not risk their ships in an 
unknown river, where they might be stianded; and the General 
would not hazard his army in an enemy’s country, where he was not 
sure of a safe retreat. “ These prudential considerations," say they, 
ruined all Major Cannings plans. Pegue becoming filled with the 
Burmese forces, was desolated ; and our gallant army, hemmed round 
with stockades, perished of disease and famine. 

In fact, the grand error was in making the attempt at a season of 
the year so fatal!}' ina])propriate, that nothing could be done ; and 
then in making no ade(|uate provision for self support, should the 
power of the enemy happen to liave been underrated. But it is 
believed, that had we declared war, and entered their country at aJl 
points, with due prepaiaiion, in October, (the end of the rains instead 
of the beginning,) there is no doubt that wa might have secured 
Assam, Munnipoor, and Arracan, in all February ; and through our 
army, from Rangoon, declared a peace in Amerapoora in March or 
April, giving us full possession of Arracan and Pegue, settling a sub- 
sidiary brigade in Ava, and bestowing Assam and Munnipoor on one 
of our dependants. As it is, there are many reasons to doubt our 
,ever reaching Amerapoora, even at the end of three campaigns." 

Many different accounts consjure to ))rove, that while our force is 
wasting away, the Burmese aie making every preparation to renew the 
struggle with increased vigour. 'Fhe ‘ India Gazette ’ mentions a 
rumour, which may appear somewhat ridiculous to those who do not 
consider the powerful influence of superstition on the fortune of 
states : 

We have heard a report, that accounts from Prome mention a rumour 
of a grand Burmese army being about to make a descent on Prome ; we 
have not heard "'ho was to be the commander in-rhief of it; but it was 
said by the Burmese peasantry of Prome, that the enemy principally 
relied for success on three sorceresses who were to accompany the army. 
These Wieif Sisters, wc learn, were to render their own army invulner- 
ahle, and to cast dust in the eyes of ours, so as to render our foes invisi- 
ble. They further affirmed, that the incantations of iheFc three modern 
Joat»s of Arc would render the Burmese wairiors perfectly invulnerable 
to musket balls, but they doubted (perhaps with sufficiently cogent reason) 
whether cannon balls could be come in contact with, with equal impunity. 
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Not to go so far from the scene of warfare as to Joan of Arc — a 
name so fatal to Englishmen — in India also, it may be recollected, an 
old woman, by professing to have the power of enchantment, nearly 
overtimed the throne of the Great Mogul ; and the power of Lord 
Amherst may not be more secure than that of Aurungzebe, one of 
India’s greatest, though not best, princes. 

The Bengal ofticial Gazette (of August ‘22d) has given out another 
story of an intended revolution in the Burman empire ; like all the 
previous projects of the same kind, which seem to have no existence 
hut in the hopes and wishes of the reporters, this had fallen to the 
ground : 

Namine, the Burmese Commander-in-Ciiicf, was anxious (it is said) to 
effect a revolutiorj, being weary olThc ruinous measures of the King, and 
the desolation which the continuance of the war had produced throughout 
the empire. He, therefore, represented to his Majesty, that there was a 
rock called Ilalahdoun, distant from Ava about eighteen miles, to which, 
if he proceeded alone, and was ahlc to break any part of it, his success 
against the English would be ensured. But superstitious as the Court 
is, the favourites of lu^ Majesty suspected it to he a trick contrived by 
Naminc to "Ct the golden lect into a solitary place, for the purpose of 
destroying him, and ahci seizing upon the reins of Government, enter- 
ing into terms with the English at Piome. Upon this view of the case, 
the chief, Nainine, had been trodden to death under an elephant, by order 
of the King, 

This rumour, we suppose, like the former massacre of the King and 
Queen, &c., is one of the grounds on which the wise men of the 
East calculated tliat the war might he brought to a favourable con- 
clusion. ■ The new Coinrnander-in-Chief appointed, Main-Meean-Ba, 
the King’s brotlier, is said to have (>0,000 men at his disposal, or, 
rather, ()6,60(), a mystietil numher, which would seem to have been 
borrowed from the Apocalypse. Among these aie the three wizards, 
who are said to be h male Shaum chiefs, with 2000 followers. The 
latest accounts given in the Bengal ‘ Hmkaru,’ are dated from Piome 
the ISth of August ; and w^e are as.suied that their authenticity may 
he iidied on ; — 

Tlie Burmese army, now' amounting to 60,000 men, is stationed as 
follows: 00,000 at Mccad.iy, tiliy imics Irom Prome, a second divi'>ion 
oMhe sanic slrengtli at l*.ilana-go; ihe'.e t\\o divisions were lorming a 
junction at Mceaday. Tlie remaining '20,000 are at (iliem’bi’gimc, and 
arc supposed to he llicre posted lur prevcnlmg our loice at Ariacan from 
joining the troops under the Commander iii-Ciducf. This junction, how- 
ever, IS unfurtimatcly now quite out of the question, 'Ihere is every 
probability of the war being protracicd ; the Mnimese neither now or ever 
liuvc shown the smallest inclination to come to teims nthis wc have the 
strongest grounds for asseiting to be the fact, whatever tni^ have been 
icported to the contrary ; nnd it seem^* to he the opinion ofTlie most in- 
telligent and best informed officers at Piome, that even if w^e lake Ava, 
that the Burmese will, as hcretofoic, retiie, taking with them all iheir 
valuables, and that in this manner they will continue a haiassing conte‘<t; 
and it is thought that another campaign will be far from lermiriatmg the 
contest. 
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The accuracy of the above intelligence, as to the number and posi- 
tion of the enemy, was fully confirmed by a reconnoitring expedition 
undertaken by General Cotton, with the aid of the steam-boat. Sir 
A. Campbell did not intend to attack the l^urmese, they would 
leave him unmolested ; very glad, it appears, during the rains, to act 
upon' the pnnciple of live and let live.” Great apprehensions, 
however, existed that they would make an attempt to cut oil his 
supplies. Prome is said to be healthy, compared with Airacan, 
That it is so, is exceedingly fortunate for our troops ; for, as will be 
seen from what follows, if anything resembling the sickness in Arra- 
can had prevailed there, our army might have been cut olf with great 
facility, by such a force as is now collected against them. If Sir 
Archibald Campbell, therefore, escape utter destruction, he seems to 
owe it solely to his good fortune. But, as the worst season was not yet 
come, we shall look with much anxiety for further accounts as to the 
fate ef this little army, placed in the heart of an enemy’s territory, re- 
ceiving its supplies from a distance, perhaps with much difiiculty, 
while surrounded by a hostile force ten times more numerous, and 
accurately acquainted wilh the country. Should severe sickness — 
such sickness as is quite usual in that climate towards the end of tl»e 
rains — attack our countrymen from within, the danger from w’ithout is 
far from contemptible. 


, I’OUCE IN AUUACAN. 

The deplorable situation of tlm force in this quarter is described 
in the following extract of a private letter, dated Airacan, August 
13th, 1825, which has been obligingly transmitted to us for publica- 
tion : 

I wrote you about two months since describing the taking of this 
place, and a most wofiil bargain it has proved, being little belter than a 
City of the Vlugiie, and the sickness tliat prevails among our troops lias 
been hitherto without a parallel in any army. 'I he climate is of the most 
foul and pestilential desciiption imaginable: notlung Imt the ravages of 
sickness meet the eye in all directions, and the hand of death liaN Itcert 
busily thinning our ranks for the last two months. There is hardly a corp^ 
with fewer than five hundred men m hospital, and the poor sepoys arc dyirrg 
like rotten sheep. Sometimes, in our corp'>,wc lo^o tour and live per day, 
and since the first of this munih wc hive Just lust twenty men : other 
regiments average much about ihe same nuinher, more or less. Fever, 
ague, and dysentery, are the prevailing coiniilaiiits ; and there is haidly 
a man in the division that h.is not had a fit of one or the other. I am 
actually the only ofiicer of my corps that has as yet escaped, and my torn 
may perhaps not be far off, if 1 stay here much longer, as the worst 
has yet to come at the breaking up of the rains; at present there is only 
another subaltern besides myself fit for duty ; and we, who a few nioiUliH 
ago mustered fourteen or filteen at the mess, aic now reduced to a party of 
three or four solitary individuals. About twehe or fourteen ollicers alto- 
gether have died since June last; and at least sixty have been sent off 
to sea on sick certificate to Calcutta, or elsewhere: most of them 
carried on hoard ship more dead than alive. Lord Amherst must he 
nearly driven demented from the fatal effects of this foolish war; which 
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I hope, however, now soon tetminate. I daily expect to be ofd^red 
oflf to the bjuiks of the Iloogley, so do not be \a the least alarmed about 
my staying in such a chariiei-liouse as Arracan. It is hardlv probable 
that this army will be able to move to Amerapoora at the breaking up of 
the rains, as<hcre is hardly a man left that is not weak or broken down 
with disease. The army at Ptome, under Sir Archibald Campbell, oh 
the contrary, are all in excellent health. The most inconvenient ])art of 
this plague is the sickness among the servants, who. in many establish- 
ments, with the exception of one or two perhaps, are laid up to a man. 
Tor my own jiart, I find it no easy matter to get a little rice boiled fot 
my breakfast ; and that is generally set down upon the table by a poor 
devil shaking with the ague. A clean shirt is also accounted a great 
luxury in these times, particularly by me, my waslierman being now on 
his death-bed. This town is quite full of Burmese and Mughs, who seem 
a very peaceably disposed set of people, otherwise they would have risen 
some dark night and cut our throats cre this, whicli, from the weak state 
of the garrison, might he no very difficult undertaking. Our political 
agent here is now absent on a trip to Cheduba and llamree; his assistant 
presiding in his place. 

It was suggested in one of the public papers of Calcnttti, that the 
sufferings and sickness of the sepoys in Arracan during the rains 
might be, greatly alleviated by supplying them with comfortable great- 
coats. We are happy to obsen'e, by a later paper, that tliis has been 
done ; and since that period, it is reported, the sickness has consider- 
ably diminished. Is this a proof that the freedom of the press and 
the liberty of suggesting reforms ought to be put down? if the public 
voice had been listened to, much suffering and disaster migfit in the 
same manner have been averted — at llamoo, at Rangoon, and even 
at Barrackpoor. 

The latest accounts say, that the troops here were recovering— ► 
fewer going into hospital than coining out. But before this fa- 
vourable change took place, it is said tlie army was almost annihi- 
lated. Every one remarks, “ Surely, Lord Amherst, who has been 
the author of so much public calamity, must be almost ‘ demented,’ 
and overwhelmed with regret and sorrow.” Quite the contrary ; his 
Lordship, it appears, is in high spirits, if wo may credit the following 
paragraph which his/reewrfs have inserted in tlie ‘ British Press’ ; — 

Letters have been received in London from Lord Amherst up to the 
7lh September; his Lordship writes in excellent l■pi^i^s!!! He states 
the army under Sir A. Campbell to be in remaikahly good health, and 
that the troops of Arracan are rapidly recovering from t|ie effects of the 
rainy season. 

He means, that the remnant, not already in their graves, were 
recovering; hut the thousands who have fallen forgotten; the 
waste of public treasure, and new dangers beseilifig pur emjiire on 
every side, are disregarded ; and, while thousands of his Cgtintry- 
men are, owing to his folly, perishing in the pestilefitial maf^hes of 
Ava, his Lordship is very merry, wTiting facetious letters to his 
friends in England ! So Nero fiddled while Rome was burning, — 
We hear from various quarters that this letter was ad^fpsseu to 
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Mr. Edmondstone, and that the Directors, having been long very 
deficient in official intelligence as to what their worthy Governor 
was about, had been wishing they could find out if he made any 
other person in England his confidant, but they could not discover that 
he corresponded with anybody. This letter is therefore considered 
quite a prize by these gentlemen, who, in their public Courts, affect 
to despise private correspondence ! 

The latest accounts say that the army in Arracan, being now en- 
tirely disabled, was to be replaced by a new army, which was collect-* 
ing at Barrackpoor. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 

Tlie latest private accounts confirm all our former suspicions, that 
intrigues were hatching among the Native powers in the northwest 
of India, which might have been crushed in the shell, had full 
powers been granted to Sir David Ochterlony, with regard to Bhurt- 
poor. A private letter from Cawnpore, dated in duly, enters largely 
into the subject ; but we have only room for the following extract; 

Sir David having considered (he proceedings of the Bhurtpoorians an 
infraction of the treaty with the British Government, had vakeels going 
and coming on the business, and in the meantime assembled the force 
as related, As he received insolent and evasive replies to all his 
messages, we marched, on the 8ih of April, and reached Mynpooree. 
There we halted from the 18ih to the ‘i8th of April, and were then ordered 
back, Government having disapproved of Sir David’s measures, and 
Ordered him, on receipt of their despatch, to break up the force, and march 
115 all back to quarters ; and thus ended all our hopes. We should have 
had upwards of sixty pieces of battering ordnance, twenty-four and 
eighteen pounders; and about the same number of mortars, ten and 
eight inch, including two or three thirteen inch ; besides howitzers and 
field guns, say forty or fifty. Never could there have been so fine and so 
favourable an oppoitunity of retrieving our lost laurels in 1805 before this 
place ; and although the heat would have been dreadful, yet, with the 
nearts and the hands, and the means wc should have had at command, 
which formerly were wanting, it would have been a short and glorious 
business : their ditch empty and ruined, their walls in had repair, and 
every thing favourable, beyond what even could have been wished for, to 
crown our enterprise with success. It is altogether a cruel disappoint- 
ment; however, we are told that the matter is not entirely given up, and 
that wcare to move again to Bhurtpoor in September. This is like other 
wise acts of our Government: we shall then meet with a very different 
reception from the Bhurtpoorees. For since the demonstration we made, 
they have been employing 4000 or 5000 men daili/ repairing the works, 
deepening the ditch, and of course contriving every impediment to our 
getting into the place, without perhaps as much loss as we formerly sus- 
taine^l, j . . , , . 

Weiinderstand tliat Sir David was disgusted and exasperated at the 
letter ifind orders he received from Calcutta, that he th^ew up all his appoint- 
ments, military as well as political, and declared his intention of returning 
to Europe. The Government accepted it, and appointed Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, from Hyderabad, but declined the situation I After this, we 
Understaod) tlw Governor-General in Council coaxed Sir David to re- 
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main, and gaVe hitti a carte blanche for every thing he liked to do in the 
cold weather. 

Since the death of Sir D. Ochterlony, the appointment of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe as Resident at Delhi, where he formerly was, has 
been confirmed. , Another circumstance is mentioned in the same 
letter, with the bearings of which we are unacquainted : — 

The fellows who at Dellii attempted the life of Aiimed Box (a bosom- 
fiiend of Sir David OchterlOny’s) having been traced to the protection of 
tlie A/yor many he was requested to give them up, but in a most insolent 
manner refused to do so. It is not unlikely that this, the Bluirlpoor, and 
other matters^ may involve- us in a war with nil the western states, Jey- 
poor, &c. kc. 1 think it is not at all unlikely that the twelve extra regi- 
ments, with two of cavalry, were lately raised from an apprehension or pros*, 
pect of having more on our hands soon than Bhurtpoor, and more than 
our old army was equal to. It seems the Commander-in-Chief hatl some 
difficulty, and not without hard word^ succeeded, in getting the Govern- 
ment to adopt the measure. 

In addition to the confirmed contumacy of Bhurtpoor since the 
death of Sir David Ochterlony, we are informed by the-,/,I^dia 
Gazette,’ that advices from Keitali state, that a large body of troops 
were reported to have collected round Pulharrah, the scat of an inde- 
pendent chief, about thirty coss from that jilace. It was rumoured 
also, that Sciiidiah encouraged the Pulharrah chief to make a stout 
defence ; nay more, promised him assistance at a proper season. In 
the meantime, so the report went, he offered to supply him with 
money.” ' 

MADTlAfl. 

Sir Ralph Palmer, who had come round from Bombay to fill the 
office of Chief Justice at this Presidency, in opening the sessions in 
July last, addressed a long speech to tlie grand jury, in which he con- 
gratulated them on the state of the calendar, complimented his pre- 
decessors in office, expressed his high approbation of Sir Thomns 
Strange’s late work on Hindoo law, and promised the barristers due 
indulgence and liberty of speech. “ Mutual forbearance,” ho says, 

** and mutual indulgence, we all of us require, and, I have no doubt, 
readily give to each other.” Considering what had happened on the 
west side of the Peninsula whence he had come, this early deprecation 
of all asperity was natural and judicious. 

The Hon. Sir Robert Coinyn, the newly-appointed Judge of the 
Supreme Court at Madras, had arrived there on the 16th of August, 
by the ship Princess Charlotte of Wales. No other intelligence of 
any interest or importance has been received from this quarter of 
India. 

BOMBAY. 

Private accounts from this Presidency afford additional rettn to 
believe that the apparently tottering state of our empire in the East is 
extending a general spirit of resistance from Bhurtpoor to the w-estern ^ 
confines of India. In our last, we mentioned the leixirted movement 
of tlie Scindians in raising a large force to act against Cutch. A 
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letter of more recent date, from the camp at Bhooj/^ia Cutch, written 
July 2, explains the state of affairs in that quarter : 

About four or five years ago, the nobles of Cutch called on the British 
(lovernment to assist them in deposing their Rao, or king, who hud ren- 
dered himself very odious by the most wanton cruelty. Their request 
met with the approbation ot our Government. The Rao was deposed, 
and his son raised to the musnud, with a regency of five persons, of 
whom the British Resident was one. A subsidiary force of tido regiments 
was established, as a guarantee for this order of things being maintained, 
and the Cutch durbar agreed to pay one half their expense. 

In April 1825, a body of marauders invaded the province from Scind ; 
but they were not entirely natives of that country, many of thcc^^is- 
contented of this province having joined them. Be it sufficient tc iay, 
that there was little or no doubt ot their having received great support 
from Scind. They plundered the ^vholc of the country around Bhooj, 
and, from the insufficiency of our force, actually cut up (300 of the Ruo’s 
liorse within four miles of our camp. There being little doubt but that 
Scind was at the bottom of it, some time elapsed before any attempt was 
made to dislodge them, it being considered piudent to wait the arrival of 
troops, ■ ^ 

Another Native regiment, and ^oine regular cavalry, have been added 
to the brigade ; and 1 have just learned that a letter has arrived from our 
agent at Hyderabad, mentioning the march ot a division of the Scindian 
army, chiefly composed of Beloochers, and ainonnting to four or live 
thousand men, and every hour confirms the report. A third treaty with 
this nation may be patclied up, but war is inevitable ere long, and the 
want of officers and tioops will lie the cause ol much e.xpcnsc to the 
Company. 

Additional expense, at the present time, they are least of all able to 
support ; and it in hard to say how it can be supported, when we shall 
have three wars instead of one, while, by tliat one, the treasury is 
already exhausted. Our new autagoiiibts of Bhurtpoor and Scind 
may, perhaps, be called “ weak and contemptible states,” as Ava was 
before it measured swords with J.ord Amherst. But when his Lord- 
ship is so hard pushed to maintain the conllict he courted wdth this 
despised foe, how will he resist an unlooked-for attack on both his 
wings, as well as in his centre, at the same time ? Few who under- 
stand the present state of India, can look forward without apprehension 
to so perilous an experiment. The private accounts lurtlier say : 

rhe new arrangements ot the ai my now begin to show themselves ; 
and to give some idea of the efficiency of a Native regiment, 1 shall in- 
form ymi of ihe^tficci's lu sf.ilt cuqiloy and absent ni the I'^ih regiment 
Native Infantry, xiiz.’. Colonel, at home; Lieutenant-Colonel, on staft 
employ; six LieuKMiants, absent; and of the four remaining, two are on 
the staff ot the regiment. This i'', perhaps, a worse instance than gene- 
rally oceans; hut It will now he much worse than ever, as every regiment 
has bcei^| 3 crease(I 250 men, and yet not one Liiropcan officer, though 
tho officers are the pillars of the Indian aimy. 

The ‘ Bombay Courier^ of July 9, states, that the Scindiana had 
collected a large force on the north side of the Runny, or RuD; and 
about thirty miles distant from Loong, on the Cutch frontier. 

Onvntal Ifcrald, I'ol, 8. - 
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The cholera has^hcen raging, for some time past, in mo^t of the dis- 
tricts sul)ject to this Presidency, and, in sonm instances, in a very bad 
form, llis Majesty’s Queen’s Royals and 6th Regiment, lately arrived, 
liave both suffered from it; and within the last few days it has made its 
appearance among the Natives here, but as yet the casualties have been 
but few. ^ 

The Paper of the 16th says: 

Our letters from the northern frontier mention, that our cavalry had 
an affair near Luckput with the marauders from the Scind side of the 
llunn, and drove them out of the Cutch territories with considerable loss. 
Our loss is stated to be one trooper killed, and twelve horses killed and 
wounded ; but a full account had not been received. Large bodies of 
pH,^4erers are stated to be still threatening the frontier. 

PKRSIA. 

The French Ambassador, Viscount Desbassayns de Richemont, sent 
by Charles X. to Futty Ali Shah, reached Teheran on the 2d of 
June, and was received with great distinction at the Persian Court : 

The Shah received him sitting on a throne, covered with jewels. The 
hall of audience was extremely magnificent Near the Shah stood the 
grandees of his Couit, gorgeously attired, one bearing the royal diadem, 
another the scimitar, a third the shield, and a fourth the sceptre. On 
the shield was an emerald of extraordinary dimensions, and on the Shah’s 
bracelets were two of the largest diamonds known. Futty Ali Shah is 
sixty-six yeais of age, and remarkable for a long heard, which is the ad- 
miration of his subjects, coveiing his face almost to the eyes, and flowing 
down to his girdle. The audience lasted a quarter of an hour, and the 
Ambassador was recoiulucted home with the same pomp with which lie 
liad been introduced. The Shah conferred on M. De Richemont the 
order of the Lion and of the Sun of the second class. 

The day afler this ceremony, the Amhassador was attacked with a 
serious illness ; but a subsequent letter of the i>d of August; states, that he 
hadrecoveied sufliciently to begin his journey from Teheran for Ispahan, 
whence he meant to proceed to the I’ersian Gulf and Bombay. 

Ministers will do well to look to the increase of Fq^nch and Russian 
influence at the PerMan Court, lest, in the event of the peace of 
Europe being distuibed, it may pave the readiest way for the irrup- 
tion of the people of the North into our ill-cemented empire. It will 
then appear a miserable economy to have saved the expense of a 
royal embassy to tlie Court of Peisia, or to Iiave left the British 
interests there to the care of a Company, whoso low character in the 
East utterly disqualifies it from guarding them. 

CEYLON. ^ 

A regulation was promulgated at Columbo, on the 4th of July last, 
declaring, that the silver and copper current coin of Great Britain, as 
well as the silver and paper rix-dollar, and subdivisions^thereof, 
should thenceforth be the legal and established currency island 
of Ceylon. " 

PRINCE OF wales’ ISLAND. 

Two or three square-rigged armed vessels, belonging to the King 
of Cochia China, had arrived at the port of Penang, accompanied 
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three Mandarine bearing a Royal commi8sl(i|!l. |n order to 
encourage such advances towards coinmercial intercourse, the duties 
payable on' the articles of merchandise they imported, were judi- 
ciously remitted, as a compUnient to his Cochin Chinese M^yesty. 
Several guns, and other warlike stores belonging to one of their man-of- 
war junks, which had been landed at Tavoy before oUr capture of 
that place, having consequently fallen into our hands, a supply was 
offered them in return ; but this the Mandarins not being authorized 
to accept, politely declined. We trust this fair commencement may 
lead to a more amicable intercourse than has heretofore existed with 
the people of Cochin China. It is a considerable proof that they do 
not contemn trade, as the * Quarterly Review ’ supposes, though they 
may have an aversion to monopolists. 

Letters from Penang, of the 20th of August, state, that an embassy, 
under Captain Burney, had been sent off to the capital of Siam, for 
the purpose of obtaining assurance of the friendly disposition of the 
Siamese, and to ascertain whether the reports of their armaments had 
any foundation. I'his, coupled with the former statement of the 
‘ Calcutta Government Gazette/ that they had actually taken the 
field against us, shows very clearly that the rulers of Bengal have 
some ground to believe that the Siamese are actually forming an 
alliance, offensive or defensive, with our enemies. It is stated, that 
an English merchant vessel had been taken up at the rate of 340L per 
month, to carry this embassy. 

SINGATOUE. 

Late accounts from this interesting settlement mention the final ra- 
tification of the treaty Asitli the Sultan of Johore and Tumungung for 
the cession of this island to the British. The most important part of 
it is, that Singapore and its dependencies are ceded in full sovereignty 
and property to the East India Company for the capital sum of 60,000 
Spanish dollars, ^nd the payment of an annual pension during their 
natural lives of 24,000 Spanish dollars to the present incumbents. 
Tills cession includes the main island of Singa[)ore, about 27 miles 
long and 15 miles in its greatest breadth, together Avith the seas, 
straits, and islets, (the last about 50 in number,) lying within 10 miles 
of its coasts. 

By this treaty, every individual Avho sets a foot in the island is as 
completely emancipated from slavery, as if he touched the sacred 
shores of Old England. 

Having given this outline of the treaty, we shall add the following 
brief observations op the ])rescnt condition of the settlement : Its po- 
pulation, permanent and floating, amounts to 14,000 inhabitants. The 
ordinar'^harges on account of its civil establishment amount to 49,050 
dollars, the military to 34,658, and the fixed contingent charges to 
3600, making a total of 87,208. The revenue is derived from an ex- 
cise on the consumption of opium, home made spirits, &c. — from quit 
vents— rents of Government houses and markets— fees and fines of tfift 
2 B 2 
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provisional court,— post-office dues, &c. &c., and amount in all- to 
87,262, being 53 Spanish dollars beyond the disbursements. 

The trade of the port is as free and unfettered as the power vested 
by law in the Governor- General can make it. There are neither ex- 
port nor import duties on any article whatever — there are no har- 
jjour and tonnage dues — no fees paid for port clearances, passes, or 
registers ; and finally, the wooding and watering of ships and the land- 
ing and shipping of cargoes are totally exempt from privilege and mo- 
nopoly, contrary to the practice of many other ports in India. 

CHINA. 

The politics of the celestial empire are involved in such mystery, 
that it is hard to determine what reports to believe or disbelieve con- 
cerning them. In the early part of July it was rumoured at Calcutta, 
that in reply to a request of the Burmese Government for assistance in 
defending themselves against the Company’s invasion, the Chinese 
authorities said, “ We have long been on friendly terms of inter- 
course with the English, with whom w'c carry on a very extensive 
trade. We cannot therefore assist you with troops, but will use our 
interest by way of mediation to get Rangoon and Arracan restored to 
you. In the meantime, the Burmese King must send to us the great 
Mug idol, called Mahamonie, and the White I'Jephant.” It was also 
reported that four great ships had accordingly left China for Calcutta 
with the Emperor’s proposals for the restoration of tranquillity. This 
news, though given on the liigh authority of the ‘ Calcutta Government 
Gazette,’ seems in evei’y way unwortliy of attention. 

The accounts from China down to tire 20th of April give hopes of 
an improvement in the opium market: Patna 770 Spanish dollars, 
and likely to rise; Banca trn was quoted at 21, betel nut 4, rattans 
5, and pepper at 8^ to 9 dollars jrcr pecul. The cotton market was 
favourable, the stock heitrg moderate. 

NETITEULANDS INDIA. ^ 

The accounts from tlie Dutch territories in the East have lately been 
of the most disastrous character. The unpopularity of their Govern- 
ment appears to increase wdth its age. From the commencement of 
their intercourse with India, they have pursued a system of monopoly 
and oppression, odious to the Natives, and often disgraceful to the Eu- 
ropean name. But a month or twm ago we heard they were inflicting 
a new monopoly on tlieir subjects, who now, exasperated beyond the 
pitch of endurance, are lising to retaliate on their oppressors. While 
we lament the catastrophe that has ensued, iu which many of ourovn 
countrymen are also involved, we cannot help remarking that this is 
the natural and necessaiy consequence of those systems of rule in the 
East, which exist for the benefit of the governors not of the governed. 
The people will at last learn enough of the arts of war and of policy 
from their rulers to be able to shake off their yoke. The same causes 
operate in St. Domingo and in Java : examples enough are notw^ant- 
ing already ; and unless we take care, by early colonization, to di- 
minish the immense preponderance of numbers against us in British 
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India, the same bloody scenes will one day be acted ov^C again on a 
larger theatre. The ‘ Globe’ Evening Paper, of Jan. 20th, says : — 

The reports of the reverses of the Dutch in Batavia arc fully contirmed, 
in which we lament to say many of our countrymen have suti'ered. The 
letters received this morning are of the 10th September. A battle took 
place at Deenackie, near Samarang, on the lid of September, between 
10,000 Native troops and the European forces ; the latter is ekimated at 
only 300, of which OO were English, chielly sailors. The Natives were 
completely successful. 

The following is a list of Englishmen, chiefly merchants, who joined in 
the battle ; it will be observed that the greater number of our countrymen 
were either killed or are missing : 

Killed or missing, passing the river Lawee. — Barrens, M‘Mastcr, Sut- 
ton, Wilhs, and Lindsay. 

Missing, supposed killed— Hammond, Cameron, Brandt, Lack, Chat- 
toon, Masters, and Cramer. 

Returned safe— Page, Lissan, P. Andrews, Ilorunch, Arratavn, Sol- 
kias, Spencer, and Brcmner. 

The following letter conveys the intelligence in a brief and hurried 
form : — 

Samarang, Sept. 4. — Battle fought at Demak — enemy 12,0C0 strong. 

Europeans killed — Burrows, Sutton, Brandt, Cameron, M‘Mastef, 
Willis, Hammond, Cramer, Lorch, and Lindsay. 

Dutch troops totally defeated, and the Natives advancing on Samarang, 
The Europeans were putting all their property on board the ships at Sa- 
marang and Samabuya — 30,000 packets of coltee burnt, and the enemy 
destroying all the coflec trees and sugar canes. 

At the date of these letters all Europeans and persons of property were 
leaving the eastern coast of Batavia, and four merchant vessels, fully 
loaded with valuables and with female passengers, had sailed for 
Singapore. 

We have been favoured with a sight of a private letter received 
from Batavia by the last arrival, dated September 12, which gives 
the following cle^r statement of the deploralile situation of affairs : 

My last letter mentioned a disturbance having broken out in the pro- 
vinces of the Native Piinccs; hut I had then no reason to think it of a 
formidable nature. We now, however, find that (iovernment have been 
keeping ns in the daik as to the leal state of niatlers, and U was not until 
the accounts ot the disas,tcr in the neighhonrhood of Samarang, and 
wdiich could not possibly be concealed, reached us, that wc were aware the 
disaffection was so general. 

The expedition from Samarang, to any one possessed of common fore- 
sight, must have. appeared hopeless. The toicc sent from them consisted 
of 100 Native tioops officered by Europeans, 60 seamen from a frigate in 
the roads, and ‘.^0 volunteer cavalry, say altogether 180 ; and these were 
sent against a body of Natives, known Utthe resident to amount to 5,000 at 
least, but which turned out to be more ilian double that number. It is almost 
needless to say, that a complete detcat was the consequence, and out of 
the 180 who left Samarang, hot more than 40 have returned alive. 
Among them are seven Englishmen out of twelve who were in the volun- 
teer corps— namely, Mr. L. Lameron, (of the establishment of Stewart, 
Turing, and Co.) Mr. Hammond, Mr. M‘Master, Mr. Willis, Mr. Bur- 
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rowes, Mr. Sutton, and Capt. Lindsay, of the ship Vrow Helena. Mr. 
Page was with the volunteers, but fortunately escaped unhurt. A good 
deal of mismanagement is attributed to the Dutch officer who command- 
ed, and it is rather singular, that himself and other eight officers belonging 
to the party, all got safe to Samarang. 

This defeat will, I fear, be attended with more fatal consequences; and 
the Natives are infuriated at the part ol the English have taken against 
them, which was ccitainly not only extremely rash but uncalled for. 

The merchants arc shipping ott their jiropcrly from Samarang, fearing 
an attack there, the place being almost without the means of defence. 

I howeVer hope, that the Government will be enabled soon to collect a 
sufficient force to check further successes on the part of the Natives. All 
the troops have licen called in from Borneo and the Celebes, and their arrival 
is anxiously looked for. in the meantime, they arc sending oft all the 
European troops from ibis place, and to replace them, have embodied a 
militia in which the British and oiher foreign mei chants have been obliged 
to serve — to attend drill three times a week, and sometimes take their turn 
upon guard. You may easily conceive the confusion we have thus been 
thrown into, while many liavc huiried off to Samarang to look after iheir 
property, left unprotected by the melancholy fate whicii has befallen their 
correspondents. 

The disturbances are yet chiefly confined to the provinces of the Native 
Princes, where chsaftrction has long picvailcd in consequence of the arbi- 
trary interference of tlic Government ; but I believe the whole of the east- 
ern part ot th(‘ i^land to be eijually opposed to llic Diitph authoiity, and 
that the spiiit of insurreciion is rapidly extending. 

Here, however, I hope we have nothing to fear from the Natives ; and I 
am glad to tiiui that most opinions aic in favour of the security of the 
estates ; butevery description of property mustsuffer moreor less while the 
present distiiibanees coiiiiiuie — With the exception of the shipment of 
such produce as is on tlie spot, business may be said to be suspended at 
Batavia. '1 be credit of the (Government, too, is sensibly declining, and 
their prospects arc leally desperate ; — a large debt wnli little revenue com- 
ing in, and the probabilily ot still less in the ensuing year. 

The last accounts from Batavia, quoted in ‘ The British Press," 
state that a conspiracy to hum tliat capital of the Dutch in India 
had been detected. The old Regent, Radin Adi Hali, was arrested 
and put into strict confiiicineiit on suspicion of being concerned. This 
man is of high rank, connected with the Emperor Solo. His sons 
were sent to Bengal by l.ord Minto, and received a liberal edu- 
cation. The general feeling at Batavia is, that if the Dutch do not 
alter the oppressive system of their government, which has been so 
long in operation, .lava will never be in a quiet state unless over- 
aw'ed by a powerful military force. The whole effective force of Euro- 
pean troops in the island, when the insurrection broke out, did not 
exceed 3()00 men ; and the most respectable citizens were compelled 
to perform the duties of common solditrs. These are the times for 
trying the soundness of the policy of excluding European settlers 
from the East. Let the ruleis of British India take warning in 
time. 
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ISLE OF FRANCE. 

A letter from this place, quoted in the ‘ Columbian Press Gazette* 
of Calcutta, gives the following interesting particulars of a species of 
foresight for which this island is celebrated : — 

In iny next letter I must tell you of the abilities of some few here to 
discover ships some days before they appear above the horizon. You 
may remember the phenomenon having been noticed some time ago in a 
voyage in the Northern Ocean, I forget the name of both the ship and the 
captain' on that occasion ; but the ship appears in the air inverted, and 
of course tlie appearance is accounted for on ihecomtiiou theory of re- 
fi action. It is however peculiar to certain situations, or at feast 
certain latiludes. One of the men at tins place was invited to 
Paris by the Institute, but he could not observe the same appear- 
ance there, and cainc back. He here makes a regular daily report, and 
IS rarely out. He has been known to announce a ship dismasted tor five 
days before any other person could discover lier, (the Dunira Chinaman,) 
and among many other incontrovertible proofs, be not long ago announced 
the approach of two brigs unaccountably Ij'hcd together; in three 
days after a ship with four masts made its appearance, a tiling that liad 
not been seen loi 1'2 jears lirtorc. 'llitre arc two old men that have the 
skill to discern very accnratelv ; hut they have many pupils whom they 
are teaching, and who c.in sec tlic objects though they cannot yet peiceive 
distinctly the particular characters of them. 

MAT) V(. \scar. 

King Radarnn, in order to eiicouiage Biiiisli tiade with lii.'? do- 
minions, havS issued an edict, relieving Biitish vcssids of all charges 
and impositions to which they were foimerly subjected ; and limiting 
the demand upon them to fifteen dollais of anchorage duty, and five 
per cent, on all exports, the piuduce of the island, lu this edict his 
Majesty proceeds to say, — 

With a view to encourage the icsidcnce of Britrl) subjects in iny do- 
minions, fur the better civilizdliuu of my people, and the intrcductiun of 
vaiious arts and sciences, I hereby u^'Miic lliein of iny special protection ; 
and that they shall have Iree libeity to dwell theicin, lu build ships and 
vessels, and houses, and eiillivate lands, to cany on Liwlnl tracle and 
traffic ; to come and to goat iheir own will and pleasure, willioiii let and 
hinderance of any kind, and witliout jiayment ot any duty or lax ftian be- 
fore mentioned. 

The East India Company might learn wisdom fioin this .semi-bar- 
barian, who is already sensible that Colonization is the best mode of 
civilizing and improving his subjects. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Since the just and liberal measure adopted by the Ministers, of 
restoring Mr. Greig to the situation from which he had bi^en so arbi- 
trarily expelled, and enabling him to re-c.<=:tai)lish bis press, whieh 
had been so despotically cru&h('d,a great deal of valuable intelligenee 
has reached England, showyig in their true colours the afiairs of that 
colon}'. The delay of Lord Charles Somerset to withdraw from the 


' Capt. Scoresby, well known as a seieiilifie voyager in the arctic regions.— 
Ed. Cot. Oaz. 
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$cene of his oppressions) appears now to be explained. Like an actor 
striving for an encore^ he is playing oflf all his arts to elicit a few 
plaudits to grace his exit, if not invite his return. The haughtiness 
of the absolute ruler is now laid aside for the gracious condescension 
of the candidate for olBce. The boors of Stellenbosch are compli- 
mented with their loyalty ; the black-legs, though less skilful than 
he, are now allowed to win of him a few hundred rix-dollars; others 
are honoured in public with the most gracious salutations, and other 
marks of regard. But after all the exertions of his creatures, the ad- 
dresses got up for Lord Charles are mere hole-and-corner productions, 
which cal^have little height in the quarter where they are intended 
to operate. They will be a poor set-off against the specific charges 
brought against him in Parliament, which he seems afraid to face, 
unless borne up by the adulation of Dutch boors and Cape courtiers, 
a few of whom may, no doubt, be found to applaud any Governor 
whatever. 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN WOULD. 

GOV EllNOR-G EN ERA ES H I r . 

The most important events that have occuriod in England, con- 
nected with the interest of India, are the agitation of the question 
who should succeed Lord Amherst, and the decision of the Treasury 
as to the division of prize property taken in the Deccan. 

The intrigues and counterplots of the Directorial and Ministerial 
authorities, with regard to the future Governor-Generalship of India, 
have gone on, for months past, without any apparent result ; though 
the necessity of change has been long deeply felt, and is every day 
manifestly becoming more imperative. We cannot but regard this 
inaptitude to provide seasonably a remedy for every emergency, and 
bring the highest talents into play, as a strong symptom that our pre- 
sent system of government is incompetent to preserve dominion over 
distant dependencies. The march of events abroad will not wait for 
the chancei'y delays of those tedious struggles of family and aristo- 
cratic influence at home. While the storm rages, or the shallows are 
near, a pilot must be provided instantly to seize the helm with a strong 
and skilful grasp. It will not do to waste time in balancing and 
consulting as to who shall be placed at that important post ; far less 
to determine the selection by the rank and pedigree and wants of the 
candidate, rather than his past semcea, his talents,! .nr experience. 
Of the fatal effects of this system, the family of Anffierst seems des- 
tined to be a standing example. Sir Jeffery, the founder of this house, 
and as much distinguished by his public 'merits as its present prop is 
by his deficiencies, was, at a critical period, superseded in his govern- 
ment in America by Lord Boutetort, whose merits consisted in 
bowing low, and carrying the sword of state; ” and he was, at that 
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day, described as ** the best of men ” ! as our present Lotd of the 
Bedchamber ” is now called the most amiable and inoffensive of the 
human race. But we soon after lost our splendid possessions in 
the West ; and if that experience be not sufficient to teach us, we may 
soon have another great moral lesson in the East, — that an empire 
cannot be governed and preserved by a negative quantity of merit, 
which constitutes an accomplished fawning courtier. In the invin- 
cible tendency to make such a contemptible selection of colonial 
Governors, we see clearly the way prepared for the decline and fall 
of our Indian empire. ^ , 

On this subject, it is now well known that ^eat effortS'^Were made 
to procure the appointment of Governor-General for the Duke of 
Buckingham; and that though his Grace had a largo majority of the 
Ministers on his side, he failed for w ant of interest with the Directors. 
Since then, certain changes being meditated in the Government of 
Ireland, the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Bristol became 
competitors for the succession to the viceroyalty, in which the former 
was again unsuccessful. Upon this, it is said, that Lord Wellesley 
offered his services to go out again to India, and that these were accept- 
ed by Ministers. But the concurrence of the Court of Directors is still 
doubtful; for Lord Wellesley, though sufficiently despotical in his 
Eastern career, w^as not sufficiently subservient to suit their Wishes. 
He was besides an advocate of free trade, and wished to separate the 
governing from the mercantile policy of the Company’s system ; and 
was moreover removed from his government in such a manner, as to 
make it very unlikely that he w^ould ever be cordially restored. It is 
matter of regret to see Lord Hastings passed by in all this. The vete- 
ran nobleman is here on the spot, ready and willing, no doubt, to return 
to the scene of his former fame : and there can be no question but that 
his return would do more to restore coididence in India than any event 
that could happen. Y et he is passed by, and the best interests of the 
country sacrificed to a feeling either of vindictiveness or caprice. 

The Treasury decision as to the Deccan prize case will be found 
under its proper head in an official shape. In this place, we need only 
say that it is in favour of a general distribution of the prize property, 
which will therefore include Lord Hastings and the Bengal army, 
and place them on a footing with their hrotliers in arms, of Madras 
and Bombay. The view taken of this subject, in our last Number, 
has been adopted by those who sat in judgment on the case ; and w'e 
have great pleasure in recording the honourable issue of the de- 
liberations. 

The discussion at the India House, on the subject of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s case, will be found under the usual head of tlie Debates. As 
w^e .ventured to do on a former occasion, w^e shall repeat on the pre- 
sent; and instead of offering any opinions of our own on the ques- 
tion, transcribe a few of those expressed by others, in the hope that 
they will attract the attention of many wffio would not otherwise see 
them in their original places, and thus produce an effect in favour of 
justice. They are as follows ; — 
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From the Glok.— The debate on the case of Mr. Buckitlgliara came on 
yesterday at the India House. The motion of Mr. Kinnaird, and an 
aTrtcndiiient of Mr. U. Jackson’s, recommending the losses of Mr. Buck- 
ingham to the coiisideralion of the Directors, were negatived on the show 
of hands; but a ballot lias been demanded by Mr. Hume, The dis- 
cussion, yesterday, might have been conveniently confined much within 
the limits to winch it was extended, especially by those who opposed the 
motion. Those genllemen attempted to turn the debate entirely upon 
the question, whether it was proper to put a stop to the habit of ircc dis- 
cussion with which Mr. Buckingham was identified in Calcutta. This, 
in itself, is a question of great impurtaiirc, and those who tliink that the 
lilierty of the Press was useful in India, must think that the measures 
adojited to suppress it were mischievous, and that any sufferings sus- 
tained in consequence ol them form a fit subject of complaint. But for 
the Company, which may he said to liave sanctioned the suppression of 
the liberty of the press in India, the question was of a different kind, 
viz , whether, in the execution ol these measures, (upon the supposition 
salutary in their object,) unnecessary and avoidable injury was inflicted 
upon an individual, wliicli being unnecessaiy anil avoidable, it was tbeir 
duty, as a governing body, to code a\ our to repair. The object was to 
suppress free disi ussioii in India ; and it appears to us impossible lor any 
reasonable man, to suppose that all ihc meusuies which the Indian 
Government udu]>tcd ag.unsi Mr. Buckingham were necessary for this 
purpose. One simple (and, supposing the object jflstifiable, the best) 
means would ha\c been the estaUishment of a censorship. No piopcrty 
would have been injured, personal liheriv would not have been invaded, 
and tlic end desired woulif have been certainly attained. But how did 
the Bengal Government proceed? First, it banished Mr. Buckingham ; 
next, finding, as it easily might have anticipated, that such a measure 
was not of the smallest use, it made a general law, placing in its own 
hands the power of suppressing newspapers. Tlien it suppressed the 
‘ Calcutta Journal,’ on account of the indiscretion (supposing there was 
any ground for the piocecding) of some agents of Mr. Buckingham’s, 
whom the first needless act of the Government had deprived him of the 
power of superintending. Lastly, it refused to grant a license to any 
persons to use Mr. Buckingham’s printing press, so long as Mr. Bucking- 
ham himself had any present or even future interest in the profits. Surely 
all these acts, the punishment of the individual, the sujqircssion of his 
paper, the locking up, and consequent destruction of his material pro- 
perty-all these evils, inllieled not hi the way of jiunishment but in the 
course of administration, could not possibly have been unavoidable ; and 
if they were not unavoidable, the Government ia bound to repair the loss 
they have occasioned. 

From the Sumlai/ Times. — ^Thc last act of the Oriental tragedy, in which 
Mr. Buckingham is the victim, was wound up last week at the India 
House. Mr. Kinnaird’s rnoUoii was negatived, and the last seal has 
thus been put to the merciless spoliation of this injured gentleman. We 
do not onvy the feelings of those who could add insult to injury, and 
smile at his destruction; they may hug themselves in the day’s result, 
and cry with the crockhackcd tyrant — 

< So much fur Buckingham !’ 

Init they \^ill find few to apnlaiid the heardess oppression out of doors. 
Iftlte Government of India had. a right to ^porfMr. Buckingham from 
these shores — had it also the Corsair’s privilege to confiscate his property ? 
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Wa& it not tnough to blast his future hopes, witholit making ruin retro- 
spective, and crushing with the same hand the acquisitions of years ? A 
Mr. Poynder, a city attorney, was one of the leading orators against Mr. 
Buckingham on this day.' This gentleman may be perfectly acquainted 
with the mazes of Guildhall, but pray what can he know of India, its 
customs, or constitution? The banks of the Thames may be familiar to 
his optics; but of the Ganges, he must be just as cognoscent as of the 
course of the Niger. Does it accord with Mr. Poynder's notions of 
British law to transport a subject without trial, and hand his property 
over to the first applicant; or what would my Loid Chief Justice, or a 
Guildhall Jury, say to so monstrous an oppression in any otlier culonv? 
Is Mr. Poynder running adismtciested race with the Bank Solicitor tor 
the business of Leadenhall-street, and proving his deserts by a defence 
of oppression, w hich the laws of England ahjiiie, and wliich would scarcely 
be tolerated under the scimitar of a Turkish Pa'^ha? But the Equator, 
say the advocates of existing things m India, is the boundary line be- 
tween European justice and Asiatic tyranny ; and to retain our empire 
ill the East, we can have no Government but despotism and»lhe sword. 
If so, we say, such an empire cannot, and ought not, to endure. It is 
formed for the gain of a few, and the oppiession ol millions ; and, like 
the power of .Spain in tlie New World, must at no distant (lay vanish 
from our grasp. (Jrandeur and power arc transitory— but the principles 
ot justice arc eternal; and no dominion that is not founded on such prin- 
ciples can be perp^uated. 'J'lu; precedent now estalilishcd in Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s case will be rcpeatdl against others, until India is swept of 
every independent man, and is tenanted by a ciowd of passive slaves. 

From the Sundai^ Monitor.— At a general meeting of Proprietors of East 
India stock, held on Wednesday, the claims of Mr. Buckingham for some 
remuneration for pecuniary losses to the amount of .10, 000k sufiered from 
the tyranny of the Government of India, wcic biought forward, and 
strenuously advocated by Mr. Kinii.iird ; whoreoapitnlatod at some length 
the manifest wrongs and injuries which Mr, Buckingliam had expcriencul 
from the administration of Lord Amhcist, who, with a despotism unpa- 
ralleled, except by ilu; policy of Lord Chailes Somerset, annihilated the 
existence of a free press, and with it the hunourahic fortunes of a talented 
individual. After a lengthened di^'Cuvsion, in which Colonel li. Stanhope 
and Mr. Ilumc bore the must fiat tcring .testimony to the character of 
Mr. Buckingliani, as a husband, lather, and citizen, the motion for the 
production of the correspondence between Mr. Buckingham and the 
Court of Diiectors respecting his claims fur rvparalion, was negatived by 
a large majority. I'hiis, by an act the most aihiiraiy and inhuman, is an 
individual deprived of an extensive properly, the fruit ot the most labori- 
ous talent— thus arc taken liom him the means of existence, and his 
children rendeied beggars; and yet, in England, is there no redress I 
Can Lord Amherst, if he ever reflect on the mischief of his ill-used 
power, turn on his pillow, and again, “ fold the hands to sleep? ” We 
trust this question will he heard before Parliament; and Ministers will 
compromise biuch of the liberality wiih which public opinion endows 
them, if they omit according an act of justice to Mr. Buckingham. 

From the Examiner.— SVe cannot say wc are surprised at the refusal of 
the East India Compyny, on Wednesday last, to entertain the question 
of compensation to Mr. BiKkingham, tor the cruel treatment and enor- 
mous losses which he has sufiered from the tyrannical and vindictive 
conduct of the Company’s servants in India; we have little faith in the' 
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juitice, much less in the generosity, of a body actuated as tliat is by a 
sordid trading spirit; yet we defy any impartial and feeling person to 
read the impressive history of Mr. Buckingham’s affairs given by the 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird in the debate at the India House, without a sense 
of indignation that a man so treated and so meritorious should be denied 
redress. For the question, as we have before shown, is not whether a 
free press should or should not he permitted in India, but whether, in 
checking a certain licence of expression assumed by the ‘ Calcutta Jour- 
nal,’ (if we can without absurdity apply the word Ikeme to the articles 
which were made a pretext for that paper’s destruction,) a most wanton 
and needless injury was not indicted on Mr. Buckingham, on his children, 
and on the vlnnoceut shareholders in the paper. The successive banish- 
ments of Messrs. Buckingham and Arnot were ample, or rather severCf 
punishments for the offences of opinion of which they were alleged to be 
guilty towards the Bengal authorities. The total stoppage of the paper, 
when the revival of the censorship might have prevented the possibility 
of further offence, was a deliberate act of malice and oppression, the 
authors of vhich will be consigned to infamy by posterity. It was lite- 
rally a “ contiscation,” as gross as any committed by some of the early 
English iTionarchs; Sir John Sewell’s anger at the use of the word, the 
justice of which lie could not disprove, is very like the irritation of a sin- 
ner smarting under an accusation which he knows to he true. Suppose, 
for the sake at illustration, that the British Government determined to 
stippress the free puhlic.ilion of poliiical opinion in #iis country; and, 
being armed with power by Parliament, w'ere to begin by banishing the 
Editor of the ‘ Times ’ lor a squib against the Comptroller of the Station- 
ary-office. 'J'he ‘Time^’ newspaper would probably decline in sale, 
owing to the absence of political discussion; but it would still remain a 
valuable property, as a mere vehicle for advertisements, and a necessary 
source of information to the niercantilc community. The new conductor 
admits a paragraph obnoxious to the Minister; but would the latter s«p- 
prchs the paper in icvcnge, when be could eitiicr miliet punishment on 
the writer, or place a censor over the publication to prevent the c/ianve of 
further annoyance? Would he, havmg such ample means both for 
punishing the past, and prevrniion for the future, — would he destroy the 
properly and subsistence oflhe absent Proprietor, riiin the shareholders 
who had invesle l money in tlie paper as a speculation in trade, — and 
prevent the continuance of the concern in the shape of an advertising and 
purely literary sheet? If he did, would not the act be cried out against 
by the whole community, as one of self-willed, brutal injustice? Yet this 
would be no wor.se than the cold-bloorled malicious luin of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s hard-earned fortune by the East India despots. We hear with 
pleasure of an intention among the Liberals, to open a public subscription 
to indemnify Mr. Buckingham for bis noble stand against oppression. — 
The advocates of Iree discussion are peculiarly interested in supporting 
liim; indeed the whole British public is deeply concerned in uplioldmg an 
individual against that detestable colonial system which reacts so mis- 
chievously on the mother country. To protect him, therefore, would be 
a most useful exertion of public spirit, would biing furihef exposure and 
disgrace upon the India Company, and would extend relief to an indivi- 
dual, of whom it is not too much to say, that his long-continueil and 
arduous labours in the cause of enlightenment, his fearless resistance to 
misgovernment, and his sacrifices to patrioiioiprinciple, entitle him to the 
gratitude of his countrymen. 
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Tlie expressions contained in almost all the Country Papers of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, (for all have noticed these transac- 
tions,) are such as to lead to a confirmed belief, that if the nation 
could be polled on the subject, there is hardly a hundred individuals 
who would not declare their belief that the injury inflicted had been 
not merely severe, but unnecessary, and far beyond what any human 
being could have ever wished or intended ; and that on this ground, 
if on no other, relief should be afforded. Hopes are still entertained, 
however, that any appeal to the public of England may be unneces- 
sary, The Proprietors of East India stock, and even the Directors, 
may yet, it is believed, see reason to view the calamities with 
more indulgent eyes than they have hitherto done; and not leave it 
to posterity to say that they saw a victim hurried on to destruction 
without an effort even to aveit his doom. The public of India can- 
not hear this with indifference, anymore than their fellow-countrymen 
here. But the source from whence these calamities have sprung 
will, it is yet hoped, be still found available for their relief, and the 
innocent (who are now made sufferers) be at least saved from the 
punishment due to the guilty alone. 

THE INDIGO TRADE. 

During the paskmonth an open rupture has taken place behyeen the 
East India Company and the body of Merchants, who are the princi- 
pal dealers in indigo, in consequence of the former having foiced on 
a large sale of that commodity on the 17th ultimo, in 6f)ite of the 
earnest remonstrances of the trade for its postponement, on account of 
the unprecedented circumstances of the country. Mr. Christie, who 
was deputed by the great body of the trade to act in their behalf, 
stated the case as follows : — 

A few weeks ago a meeting took place of those connected with the 
indigo business, which was most niinuTously and respectably attend#*dv 
and at which he had accidentally the honour ot piesidmg. It was there 
unanimously resolved, that a re'^pectlul application should he made to 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company, setting forth the 
effect of the recent shock in the trading world, and the great uncertainty 
which prevailed of there being adequate purchasers at tins sale; entreat- 
ing, at the same tune, for the sake ot the trade, as well ot the interests ot 
the Company, such sale should he postponed until purchasers could as- 
semble under more favouralde circumstances. 'This applicalion received 
immediate attention from the Dnoctors, who, hovNCver, kindly and can- 
didly replied, tliat as the great bulk of the sale was conijioscd of the goods 
ot private traders, which were t(»r a ''pccial purpose intrusted to their 
care, they could not, in fairness to such parties, deprive them ol the 
promised oiiportunity of finding a sale, 'ihe trade immediately, know- 
ing that only 600 out of 6000 chests of indigo allotted fur sale belonged 
to the East India Company, and that the rest was the property of indi- 
viduals, felt that the Company were only acting in fairness to the inte- 
rests intrusted to them, and therefore thought tliat it was only just to 
consult the parties upon the steps which it might he advisable to take 
when their interests were iq^volved. They (the trade) lost no time in 
making the necessary applicalion to these parties for their concurrence in 
the postponement of the sale; and he was hapi>y to say that five-sixths 
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or n^rer six-sevenths not only occurred in the proposition, hut coincided 
in the propriety of the reasons which h&d led to the request, determinr 
iug to withdraw their chests if the Company agreed to do the same. 
Thus armed, with the assent of the owners of 4500 chests of the indigo 
which was intended to be sold at this sale, they again by memorial ad- 
dressed the Court of Diiectors, the parties whose property was thus in- 
volved, respectfully requiring the postponement, under circumstances 
which gave every hope that so reasonable a request would be complied 
with. Unfortunately, this general anticipation was not in the end rea- 
lized, although the gi eat bulk of their country customers, acting upon it, 
had refrajped from coming to town. The sale was nevertheless oideied 
during the|i!hristnias holidays, and at a time which only allowed 13 days 
to Christians, and 11 to .Tews, for the inspection of GOOO chests of an 
article which more than any other required close and accurate examina- 
tion; and this, too, in the most inclement stale of the weather, and on 
sonic days (like Monday) which rendered it absolutely impossible to per- 
form any inspection whatever. 

The motives of the Kast India Directors for hurrying on tho sale in 
spite of the wishes and* the well known interests of the owners of the 
article may now he comprehended, when it is known that private 
advices must have reached them of the intended speculation of their 
Governor-General in indigo to the extent of seventy lacs of rupees ! 
■To make room for this immense importation, it miis* be thought neces- 
sary to clear off the old stock on hand at any sacrifice to the owners. 
Besides which, the Company itself is in great want of money, being 
now obliged to supply its deficiency by a fresh issue of paper, till Lord 
Amherst’s tardy remittance come to its relief. 

To the foregoing representation, Mr. Lindsay, the Director, who 
acted as Chairman at the sale, replied, that of tlie two reasons urged 
for delay, the first was, the late pecuniary embarrassments ; the 
other, the bad season. These reasons he set aside, on the ground that no 
one could assure us that wo should ever enjoy better times, free from such 
impediments, or more favouiable to such a sale. But, we may ask, 
did this argument prevent the Company from postponing its own tea 
sale only a few weeks before? Next, he argued, that as one-sixth 
of the quantity belonging to the tiade was still not withdrawn, the 
Company were bound to sell that, but otliers might withdraw theirs 
if they chose. Mr. Christie said, in reply, that the trade could not 
for a moment mean to inteifere with the individual rights of such 
owners as meant to sell at present. But “ he wished to know if it 
were the determination of the Company to sell their own 600 chests 
under all the circumstances, and being in full possession of the unani- 
mous feeling of the trade ?” To this plain question, the Chairman 
gave no reply; for the Company had, at first, objected to the post- 
ponement of the sale, on account of the supposed wishes of the trade, 
tliat it might go on ; and now the Honourable ” Company was 
going on with the sale in direct opposition to those wishes. One 
gentleman, an intending purchaser, said, he had come from a great 
distance, and it would be a great inconvenience to him to lose this 
opportunity of supplying himself, On this, the Chairman said, that 
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what had fallen from that gentleman proved the propriety of going 
on with the sale, as long as a single purchaser could be found, or an 
article remained on hand. The single purchaser would, no doubt, 
heartily concur in a doctrine which promised him every thing on his 
own terms, when there was no competition. The Chairman and De- 
puty-Chairman, of the Court of Directors, having been then consulted, 
they insisted on the sale proceeding, which it did amid cries of 
“ shame,” and every symptom of indignation among the large assem- 
blage of gentlemen present, amounting to two or throe hundred, con- 
sisting of many of the most respectable merchants of the city, Among 
those who are mentioned as having taken an active part the pro- 
ceedings, were Mr. Palmer, Mr. Bazett, (of the firm of Bazett, Far- 
quhar, and Co.,) Mr. innes, (of the firm of Innes, Fairlie, Bonham, 
and Co.,) who complained of the gross illiberality of the Company’s 
procedure. Some w'ho had at first withdrawn their lots, in deference 
to the known wishes of the trade in general, hoping that the Com- 
pany would follow their example, were not allowed to restore them 
when the sale so unexpectedly proceeded, 'riic result of this forced 
sale, wa»a fall of prices to the extent of twenty per cent. ; which, 
though it must be ruinous to the private merchant, is thought nothing 
of by the commercial kings, who are accustomed to trade at a loss, 
and make up all deficiencies by teiritorial tribute, or by borrowing (as 
from the King of Oude) crores of lupees, to be divided among them- 
selves, as the profits of their commerce ! These events arc a striking 
commentary on the late solemn declaration of the Chairman, that 
such was the source whence their dividends proceeded ; and when 
Lord Amherst’s investment, purchased tvith borrowed capital, arrives, 
we shall probably find them again glad to sell at a loss on the prime 
cost, in' order to realize cash, (called profits ! ! !) to be shared at the 
next half year’s dividend. 

AllMY AllRANGEMENTS. 

The Bengal Government had recommended an augmentation of 
twelve battalions of sepoy infantry to that establishment, with re- 
ference to the increased duty that their expected conquests over the 
Birmans would require, and to the political aspect of affairs in India. 
They are also said to have recommended European officers to bo at- 
tached to the sepoy artillery as well as infantry and cavalry ; and 
they had provisionally made the promotions for six of the twelve bat- 
talions of infantry. Two regiments of Native cavalry were also re- 
commended for sanction, and the promotions provisionally made. 
The Bombay Government also w'anted several battalions of Native 
infantry in addition, and a fourth regiment of Native cavalry. 

The two Bengal regiments of cavalry, and two of the regiments of 
Bombay infantry, had been agreed to by the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors, by anticipation. The Com t also recommended 
(it is pretty well known) to the Board of Control to sanction six of 
the twelve battalions of sepoys, both from the expediency of the measure 
in the probableBtate of Indian relations, and from the awkwardness 
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of cancelling commissions, arrangements, and promotions already 
made, (though called “ provisional,”) and sending officers backward 
and forward, from old regiments to new, and again from new to old ; 
the Court also recommended an artillery increase, we have heard. 

I’he latter of tliese is said to have been refused ; why, we do not 
know. The infantry augmentation of Bengal, however, has been also 
refused, at first, in loto ^ — say tlie quidnuncs of Grosvenor-street, and 
on the ground that an augmentation of the Royal forces would be made, 
this year, on the meeting of Parliament ; as if it were an equivalent for 
the other, hi such a climate and under such a political system as that 
of British Ihdia. 

It is now whispered that a disposition has been shown to concede the 
point of the sepoy augmentation on certain conditions, of which the 
particulars have not transpired ; though it is understood that the basis 
is the reception of a portion of the King’s half-i)ay list into the service 
of the Company as subalterns ; in other words, giving to the Horse- 
Guards the patronage of one half the Lieutenancies and Ensigncies for 
the new regiments. The measure, we should suppose, is not at all 
likely to be particularly acceptable, either to the Company,\he exclu- 
sive dispensers of military patronage in India, in the sliape of cadet- 
ships, or to the subalterns of the Indian army, who will suffer by the 
intrusion of these strangers. But we defer further remarks on this 
novel and somewhat startling subject till our next, when we hope to 
obtain more accurate information as to the intrigues and negotiations 
on several interesting points which are said to be carrying on with 
great activity of late, between the two Houses which bear between 
them the destinies of the East. We hope, too, in the interval, to profit 
by the opinions of our experienced and professional correspondents, as 
to the effects which su(di an innovation would have on the Company's 
service, as weighed against the benefits which might result to the 
national purse, had the relief joined in the disposal of so many gentle- 
men who are now* in poverty and a burden to the finances of the 
country. 

EAST INDIA company’s FINANCES. 

The following intelligence having already a})pcared in ‘ The 
Times,’ and most of the other public journals, w e may venture to in- 
sert it w’ithout much danger of a prosecution for an attempt to injure 
the credit of the Honourable Company : — 

In consequence of the great expense incuired by_ the Burmese war, 
it is understood that the East India Company Wdl find it necessary to 
avail themselves of tiic /«// extent of the privilege granted them by act of 
Parliament, of issuing bonds for circulation in the London market. The 
amount at present out, is, we believe, rery cimsulerabl^ within the pri- 
vilege. 
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CLAIMS OF THE ARMIES OF INDIA TO THE BOOTY CAPTURED 
IN THE DECCAN. 


Under this head, we p-ave, in our last Number, a concise history of all the 
facts connected with this important case which had transpired up to that 
period. We are now enabled to lay before our readers (exclusively) a report 
of the arguments of Counsel made, in the course of the month just ended, 
before the Lords of the Privy Council. 

The only point to which Counsel were expected to direct t^r observa' 
tiohs, was, whether the booty captured in the Deccau subsequihtly to the 
dissolution of the army under the command of Sir Thomas Hislop, was the 
result of the operations of that army prior to its dissolution. 

Monday y Januaty 9, 182G. 

At one o’clock, their Lordships having met, and Counsel being intro* 
duced, 

• The Earl of Luerpool stated, that their Lordships bad received a memo- 
rial from tbe'Marquis of Hastings, praying that the whole question regarding 
the booty niiglit be referred to the Privy Council. It was impracticable, hif) 
Lordship said, to comply with the noble Mar(|ius’s request, that the whole 
question should be referred to the Privy Council ; but their Lordships had no 
objection to refer to that tribunal so much of the case as reinaineu still un- 
decided, if both parties consented to the arrangement. 

Mr. Harrkson, on the part of the Deccan army, said, that he would con- 
sent to their Lordships' proposition. 

Mr. Adam and Dr. Lushinoion, for ^lie opposite party, said, they felt it 
their duty to withhold their consent. They would willingly allow the whole 
question to be carried before the Privy Council, but not a detached portion 
of it. 

The Earl of Liverpool then directed (-ounsel for the Deccan army to 
proceed. 

Mr. Harrison said, that he would apply himself to combat a misconcep- 
tion under which the trustees appeared to labour, namely, that a consider- 
able portion of the booty to winch the Deccan army laid claim, as taken by 
them, was not captured until after the .31st of March 1818, the period at 
which that army was dissolved, and that consequently it could not have been 
captured by that army. Tlie mistake of the trustees arose out of a mis- 
conception as to what constituted capture. The jjroposition which it would 
be his duly to maintain before their L(»rdsliips, was, that immediately upon 
the capitulation of any city, town, or fortress to any portion of his Majesty's 
troops, the whole of the public property in any such place belonged immedi- 
ately to those particular troops, subject of course to the sanction of his Ma- 
jesty ; lyid that it was by no tneaiis necessary that such troops should take 
bodily possession of the property ; in other words, that the. mere fact of sub- 
mission, on the part of the enemy, gave to the conquer ing force all the rights 
of capture, and that it was in no way necessary to establish those rights that 
they should take possession of their booty. If that proposition, supposing he 
should succeed in establishing it, were applied to the present case, the result 
would he, that all the properly discovereil subsequently to the dissolution of 
the Deccan army, in places conquere<l by that army, must be declared its 
booty,, having devolved to it from the first moment of conquest ; for the prir*- 
ciple he contended for applied with as much force to a whole country as to a 
single town. He would proceed to cite to their Lordships certain cases 
which would exhibit, in ihe clearest possible hgiit, the principle of law with 
respect to capture. It appeared from the reports of one of the learned per- 
sons whD ,were summoned to assist their Lordships at the present discus- 
sions, (Sir C. Robfnson,) that many years ago, the learned Judge, who pre- 
Orieiitiil Hetuldf Voi 8. 2 C 
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sided in the Court of Admiralty, had expressed his regret that the decisions 
of the Court were not always so uniform as it was desirable they should be, 
and said it would be a great satisfaction to bim if he could, wUh the assist* 
ance which he'might hope to obtain from the bar, succeed in establishing 
a general system, founded oa principles which in future would be applicable 
to all cases that might arise. It was impossible for any person, who looked 
through the cases decided by the learned .Judge, to deny that he had lived 
to carry his wishes into execution, for it would be difficult to find a more 
able, elaborate, and consistent course of decisions. The learned Counsel 
then proceeded to quote several cases which had been decided by Sir William 
■Seott, now Lord Stowell, on the principle, that taking possession was by no 
means a necessary part of capture. The case of the ship the Edward and 
Afan/, in which a question of salvage arose, was very peculiar. The vessel, 
a British fnerchantman, had struck, during a storm, to a French lugger, 
who told her to stay by her till the storm abated, when she would send a 
boat to take possession of her. A British frigate, however, came up with the 
lugger, and captured her. In the mean time, the merchantman succeeded 
in joining her convoy, from which she had been separated by the storm. The 
British frigate claimed the merchantman as a French prize. On the part of 
the merchantman it was contended, that she could not be considered a prize, 
inasmuch as the Frenchman had never taken possession of her. Sir W. 
Scott, in giving his decision, said, that the sending persons on board a ves- 
aeX to take possession, was by no means essential to capture. If a vessel 
was compelled to lie to by another, it was clear that she was under her 
dominion ; he therefore decided, that the merchantman had been captured 
by the French lugger, The case of the ship Hesolvtion was also in point. 
The Resolution was an American vessel proceeding to France. One of our 
privateers suspecting that she had French properly, sent two men on board, 
and desired the captain to carry her into a British port, which he consented 
to do. However, when the privat^r got out of sight, the captain, in spite 
of his promises, was proceeding to his original destination, when the two 
British seamen on board hailed an English man-of-war, who brought her 
into an English port, in this case, iiir W. Scott decided, that the right of 
capture belonged to the privateer, and not to the vessel which had brought 
the prize into port. The next case to which he would request the attention 
of their Lordships, was, perhaps, more applicable than any which he had 
quoted to the question under discussion. In 1808, one of the Faro islands 
surrendered to one of his Majesty’s vessels, commanded by Captain Ball, 
After the departure of Captain Ball, another vessel touched at the island and 
took possession of certain pioperty, of the existence of which Captain Ball 
was ignorant at the time he left the island. SirW. Scott decided, that im- 
mediately upon the surrender of the island, the whole of the public pro- 
perty therein devolved to the Crown for the use of the captors, and that any 
persons who might subsequently possess themselves of any part of such pro- 
perty, could only hold it in the character of trustees for the Crown. He 
would trouble their Lordships with only one case more, which was of great 
celebrity, he alluded to the capture of Toulon. Toulon surrendered to the 
naval force under Lord Hood, in the name of Louis XVII. Lord Hood, 
however, did not take manual possession of the place. Subsequently, the 
British land forces took possession of the place, blew up the dock-yard, and 
performed other important services. The land forces put in a claim to thd 
booty which they had succeeded in carrying off ; but it was decided, that the 
naval force, to whom the place bad first surrendered, were the sole captors, 
and entitled to all the booty, 'fbe case was argued before the Privy Council, 
gome of whose members, Mr, Pitt amongst others, though very desirous of 
rewarding the services of the land forces, bowed to the opinion of Sir W. 
Scott, and other learned persons who were consulted, and who decided in the 
way which be had stated. 

At four o'clock, the Earl of Liverpool intimated that the time for adjonrn- 
n^ent; arrived, and requested that Mr. Harrisbff wOuld resume his argu- 
ment to-irtorrow morning at ttvelve o’clock, • 
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Tuesday i January 10. 


Their Lordships assembled at twelve o’clock. 

'The Earl of Liverpool observed) that it would tend materially to sim- 
plify tlie case, if the learned Counsel (Mr. Harrison) would state what was 
actually taken possession of by the army at Poouah, Nogpore, and Mahid- 
porC) as contra-distinguished from that which came into its possession as the 
gcueral result of its operations. 

Mr. Harrison said, that he really felt it impossible to do what his Lord- 
ship required. He could not, indeed, undertake to say that any property 
wh^itever was taken possession of by the army at Poonah, or any other 
place. In India, it was the practice for civil authorities to accompany the 
army, and the moment any place was captured, they assumed the control of 
it, and took upon themselves to declare what was booty. Asi,%^roof of the 
power assumed by the civil authorities, he would refer their Lordships to the 
circumstance of the discovery of the treasure at the village of Nassuck. In 
the beginning of April, the army received information that the treasure was 
concealed there, and wished to go and take possession of it, but the civil 
authorities would not permit it. At length the treasure was dug up by Cap- 
tain Briggs, the civil agent. If iheir Lordships were to lay down toe princi- 
ple, that the army should be entitled only to the booty which they might 
take possession of at the time of the capture of any place, it would be in the 
power of the Civil Servants of the Company to prevent them from acquiring 
any booty at all, for they might forbid them to enter any place which capi- 
tulated. Besides, the establishment of such a rule would place the interest 
of the army in direct opposition to its duty. Soldiers would [be taught, that 
upon taking a town, they should set about hunting after treasures instead of 
attending to their duties, unless they wished to go without any reward for 
their exertions. After some further observations, the learned Counsel con- 
cluded with repeating the proposition with which he had set out, namely, 
that the moment hostile control was olftainod over any place, the right to all 
the public property was vested in the King, for the benefit of the conquerors ; 
and that the taking bodily possession of it was not at all necessary to consti- 
tute capture. If that principle were admitted, it would follow as a necessary 
consequence, that the whole of the booty, to which the present discussion re* 
ferred, belonged to the Deccan army, for it had acquired absolute hostile 
control of the country before it was dissolved. 

Dr. Jenner followed on the same side. He observed, that the present 
question was one of great importance, not only to the parties immediately 
interested, but to all future captors ; because, if their Lordships were to 
establish a princijjle at variance with the cases cited by his learaed Friend, 
the two services of the army and navy would be placeil on a different footing 
with respect to booty or prize-money, from which nothing but the worst con- 
sequences could ensue. The ground on which the claim of the Deccan army 
to the booty in question was resisted, was, that it was not the army, but the 
Company’s civil servants, who had taken possession of it. His learned Friend 
had exposed the futility of this objection, by shovviug the civil agents had it 
in their power to prevent the army from acquiring any booty whatever. The 
learned Counsel then proceeded, at considerable length, to comment upon 
and illustrate the cases which had been quoted by his learned Brother ; and 
concluded, by entreating their Lordships to adhere to the principle established 
by those precedents. 

^ At four o’clock, their Lordships adjourned to next day. 


fVednesdayj January U. 

Their Lordships assembled, as usual, at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. Adam addressed their Lordships on behalf of the Grand Army. He 
said, that the question to be decided by their Lordships was, who were the 
persons entitled to s^are in the distribution of the large masses of property 
described in t|ie report of the trustees, agreeably to the principles laid 4own 
in his Majesty’s yvArrMAt. That bein^ the case, he contended that the <mus 
2 C 2 
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prohandi lay with the other side ; it was for them to show that they were the 
actual captors of the booty ; and if they did not do so, the Grand Array sVas 
entitled to claim a participation in the booty under the second branch of his 
Majesty’s warrant, namely, that the principle of actual capture be not 
adopted in this case as the rule of distribution ; no other c0i4^ct or equitable 
rule could have been adopted than that of a general distribution among all 
the forces of the Presidencies engaged in the combined operations of thA 
campaign.” The learned Counsel on the «)ther side had laboured hard to 
establish a principle with respect to capture, which, they imagined, would 
induce their Lordships to give a decision in their favour. There, he thought, 
his learned Friends were mistaken. He would make them a present of their 
principle ; and jet they could not make out that they were the captors of the 
booty which was the subject of the present inquiry. He did not propose to 
trouble their Lordships with many observations upon the authorities which 
his learned Friend, Mr. Harrison, had quoted; but he must at once express 
his divsent from the deduction which his learned Friend made from them, 
namely, that prize coaid exist without any capture whatever. One class of 
the cases quoted turned upon the point, whether sudicieiit power had been 
exercised to constitute capture ; another class was adduced by his learned 
Friend to support the proposition, that all the property scattered throughout 
the territories of e. prince became the booty of those who might succeed in 
gaining a single victory over the sovereign. It was upon that ground con- 
tended, that the taking of Nagpore gave the captors a right to all the property 
in the territories of Nagpore. It was necessary that he should, with reference 
to this part of the subject, read their Lordships an extract from a judgment of 
Sir William Scott, on the subject of the right of an army to prize ; “ An 
attack upon an island may be considered a general and combined attack upon 
all the ports of that island ; hut can it be so said of a battle fought upon the 
continent of Europe, which may induce the enemy to abandon certain ports ? 
The French may be driven out ofSpai*by a single battle ; but can it be said 
that the victors are entitled to all the ships in all the ports of Spain ^ There 
must be some limitation to the principle. There must be evidence to show 
that a particular battle was fought in order to lake a particular place : I'do 
not mean that it is necessary that there should be a direct attack on the place, 
but the attack should be directed to that object.” There, their Lordships 
would perceive, the learned Judge made an obvious distinction between an 
attack upon an isolated spot like an island, and the operations of a campaign 
extending over a continent. It must be evident to the understanding of every 
one, that there must be some limitation to the principle for which his learned 
Friend contended ; and it would be for their Lordships to determine whether 
that limitation did not bar the other side from claiming, as actual captors, the 
whole of the booty under consideration. The trustees had reported, that, 
with respect to several large masses of property, it was impossible to make a 
distribution in accordance to the first branch of his Majesty’s warrant, which 
was the “ principle of actual capture.” It followed, then, as a natural con- 
sequence, that the booty in question was the result of the exertions of the 
combined armies. Indeedit was impossible, when their Lordships came to 
be acquainted with all the facts of the case, that they could entertain any 
other view of the subject. It was a fact which could not be controverted, 
that at the period when the greater part of the before-mentioned treasures 
were found, the Deccan army had not reduced a single town in the Guiitoor 
district; indeed, there was at that time any thing but an ahandonmeutof t^ 
country by the Feithwa. It was not till the 3d of June, when the PeishwW 
surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, that he could he considered a conquered 
prince ; andi^etit was pretended, in the face of these facts, that the Deccan 
army had obtained territorial possession of the country, because they had 
com|>eUed the Peishwa to fly. The learned Gentleman here gave a brief 
sketch of the campaign, through which we do not think it necessary to follow 
him. He would not, he said, trouble thgir Lordships with any details 
respecting the share which Lord Hastings had personally in these transac- 
tions, but would content himself with asserting what could not be contra- 
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dieted, that it was chiefly owing to the noble Manquis’s jiidginent, and under 
his direction, that the campaign was brought to a successful tenninatiun, and 
the British power delivered from, one of the most formidable enemies which 
it had ever had to contend with in India. The Marquis of Hastings had given 
it as bis opinion, that such was the state of India at that period, that if the 
Peisbwa had succeeded in escaping, and forming a junction with some of the 
Native princes, the consequences would, in all probability, have proved fatal 
to our interests. Some idea of the power which the Pcishwa possessed over 
the Native princes, might be formed from the fact, that when Ilolkar and 
the Rajah were reproached for tlieir breach of faith to the British Govern- 
ment, they replied, that they could not help revolting, because the Peisbwa 
had coinniauded them. The learned Gentleman concluded, by calling upon 
their Lordships to reward impartially the whole of the military forces which 
had been engaged in a war that had terminated so advantageously to their 
country. 

Dr. Lushinoton followed on the same side. He set out, like his learned 
predecessor, by stating, that it was incumbent on his learned Friends on the 
other side to show, that the Deccan army had, within the terms of his 
Majesty’s warrant, captured the booty which was mentioned in the letter of 
the trustees. How had they attempted to discharge that obligation ? By 
stating that, because they had captured three particular places, there- 
fore they had captured the whole of the booty taken during the war. His 
learned Friend, Mr. Harrison’s argument, amounted to no more than that. 
His learned Friends had not done what they were hound to do, which was, to 
show that the property which formed the subject of the trustees’ letter, though 
not captured at Poonab, Nagpore, or Mahidpore, was nevertheless captured 
by divisions of the Deccan army. His learned friends had endeavoured to 
extricate themselves from the difficulty in which they found themselves ii^ 
volved, by establishing a most extravagant doctiiue on the subject of capture. 
That doctrine he would shortly examine. He admitted that, as a general 
principle, all acquisitions made in war belonged to the Crow n ; that jirinciple 
was modified only by capitulation, which reserved to the caplured certain 
rights according to the terms of capitulation. The whole of the laud, indeed, 
of a conquered country, and all the pri\ate propcity, belonged to the Crown 
de jure et de facto ; but when booty was spoken of, it meant only those 
specific anicles which, by long custom, had been distinguished from other 
acquisitions made in war. It was important that their Loidships should hear 
in mind, that the analogies of naval capture ajiplied very loosely to military 
capture. The two services differed so widely Iroin each oilier, that to apply 
the same principles to both, would lead to the most incongruous and cali^ 
mitoiis result. He would now inquire bow cajiture might be effected. ’J'he 
term itself implied a seizing of the enemies’ property by those who were em- 
ployed against them ; it also implied a taking actual jiossession of the 
property. He did not, however, iiieau to contend that there could be no cap- 
ture without cprporal possession; but this propo>iiion he certainly did intend 
to maintain, that, where there was no actual capture, on the persons claiming 
the booty as captors lay the onus jtrobandi of showing that it was in their 
power and grasp in a legal sense. Not only must the property, of whatever 
kind or description not actually taken jiosscssioii of, have been in the power 
of persons claiming aa captors, hut there must also have been something 
equivalent to an act of possession on their parts. To illustrate his position, he 
#ould put a case to their Lordships. He would siijipose that a Kiug’s ship 
had got into an enemy’s fleet of merchantnieu ; that she was close upon live 
or six, and had it in her power to annihilate them, but insiead of doing so, 
she went forward to attack the convoy would any body say tiiat, because 
the merchantmen were at one moment in the power of the King's ship, that, 
therefore> they were actually captured } It was not possible to maintain such 
a proposition. There must be an animus cupiendi exhibiied. His IcMrned 
Friemls on the other side had argued, that the booty under consideration was 
the result of the victories at Poonah, Nagpore, and Mahidpore. When did 
they mean to say that there was such a cumplcte surrender by the Peisbwa, 
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of all authority over his doralnions, that, from that moment, all the property 
in them became the booty of the victors ? It followed as a ednsequerice of the 
argument on the other side,thatif a bckiy of troops should merely pass throdgU 
an enemy’s tcrritoiy, they would havfe an eiclnlsive right to every tiling in it 
as booty ; that because they had the potver to capture, therefore they did cap- 
ture. This proposition was applied (0 the treasure found at Nas^tick, Which 
Was claimeu as booty by the Deccan army, although there was nO evidence 
that any British force bad ever been at the place at all. tJpon the pHilCiplfe 
attempted to be established, the Duke of Wellington, in his march through 
Trance, might ha\c laid claim to all the property In the districts tlifoUgh Which 
he passed, because his army was sufficiently powerful to take it. He thought 
be had said enough to satisfy their Lordships that it was impossible to apply 
the principles of naval capture to military capture, without some modification. 
The learned Counsel then pndeavoured to show, that the capture of the 
booty, set forth in the trustees’ letter, was the result of the whole cam- 
paign, and not of the victories of I’oonah, Nagporc, aUd Mahldjiore exclu- 
sively. Actual capture there was none; and the booty was acquired by thh 
united exertions ot the combined armies. No officer contributed more to the 
success of the camp’hign than Colonel Adams, who attacked and dispersed the 
Peishwa’s forces on the 16th of April, after the DccCan army was dissolved. 

The Earl of Liv ehpool asked under whose orders Colonel Adams acted } 

Dr.LuSiiiNG'fON replied, that he acted under the Command of the Marquis 
of Hastings. On the IGlh of February, Sir Thomas Hislop, under the direc- 
tions of Loi'd Hastings, ordered the two divisions under the command of 
Colonel Adams and Sir John Malcolm, to be struck off the Deccan army, and 
directed them to consider themselves thenceforward as under the exclusive 
command of the noble Marquis. On the Kiih of April, Colonel Adams de- 
feated the Peisliwa, and snhscquciitly Sir John Malcolm came up with him, 
and compelled him to capitulate. 'J'hus it appeared that two of the most im- 
portant services of the campaign were perJormed by officers under the com- 
mand of Lord Hastings. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that their Lordships wished to know what 
was the situation of the Marquis of Hastings at that time. 

Dr. L lsuingios said, that the Marquis was then at a place Within the 
Bengal territory, hut called “ in the field,” and his Lordship, whilst there, 
superseded every Commander in the di^triet.. The learned Counsel concluded 
by affirming that the opposite party had failed to make out their case to the 
exclusive posse^^sion ol the booty, and that therefore the Grand Army was 
entitled to participate in it. 

• It being four o’clock, their Lordships adjourned till to-morrow. 

Thursday y Januanj 12. 

Mr. Harrison entered upon his reply to the observations of the Counsel on 
the opposite side. His learned Friends had not, he said, succeeded in sub- 
verting any principle or fact which he had advanced. He still maintained that 
it was the exertions of the Deccan army which had led to the expulsion of the 
Peishwa from his territories, and that consequently that army wiis entitled 
to the whole of the booty discovered. Before the 3Ist of March, the Deccan 
army had obtained absolute control and dominion in the Peishwa’s territo- 
ries ; in consequence of which, the Company were enabled to appoint their 
civil agents to superintend particular districts. Captain Briggs, the Com- 
pany’s civil agent, who took possession of the treasure at Nassnek, was ap- 
pointed so earlv as the lOth of March. On the 11th of February 1818, the 
Company issued a proclamation, declaring that the Peishwa was dethroned, 
and that he would never again be allowed to resume his sovereignty. At that 
period, the exertions of the Dcccau army had obtained for the Company that 
full and perfect dominion in the Peishwa's tcriitories >Yhich they had ever 
since retained. . / 

The EaRl of Liverpool asked, whether the Peishwa had not troops with 
him when he fled from Sir T. Hisldp ? 

Mr. Adam said, ** Yes,” 
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Mr. Harrison admitted the fact 
The Earl of Liverpool. — Had he not forts, in which his flags were 
flying ? 

Mr. Harrison said there certainly were some Arabs in the forts, who held 
out because they wished to get their pay, but that did not at all affect the 
question. If the Peishwa was to be considered in possession of the country 
becanse he had men in those forts, then the troops who reduced the forts 
might be said to have conquered the country. One of his learned Friends 
had talked of the Peishwa having capitulated. That was a mistake. There 
was nothing like a capitulation. 

Mr. Adam here produced a copy of a capitulation entered into between the 
peishwa and Sir John Malcolm, in the first article of which the former binds 
himself to renounce, for himself and his successors, all right and title to 
sovereignty. 

Mr. Harrison said, he hail not been aware of the existence of the document 
now produced. He had alwa}s understood that the Peishwa had been treated 
by Sir John Malcolm as a compered prince. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the Deccan aij|ny party, in one of 
their own papers, spoke of the Peishwa “ having accepted propositions made 
to him, and surrendered.’' 

Mr. Harrison said, that the ca)>itulatiuu contained no (palification of the 
former conquest, which was complete without. He then proceeded to argue 
that the Grand Army could liave no claim to participate in the booty, inasmuch 
as it was dissolved on the 21st of February, and the Marquis of Hastings pro- 
ceeded to the borders of the Nepaul stales to enjoy the relaxation of tiger- 
huuting. After briefly recapitulating his argumenis, the learned geotleniun 
concluded. 

The Counsel and strangers then withdrew. 


DECISION ON THE CASE OF THE DECCAN BOOTY. 

Copy of 7'reasury Minute of \^th January y 182fl. 

PRESENT : 

The Earl of Liverpool; 

The Chancellor of the ExciiEQrp.R ; 

Mr, Berkeley Paget ; 

Lord Lowtiier ; 

Lord Granville Somerset. 

My Lords, assisted by the trustees of the Deccan booty, Lord Bexley, 
and the Law Officers of the Crown, having heard counsel on behalf of the 
Marquis of Hastings and the grand army, and also on behalf of Sir Thomas 
Hrelol> and the army of the Deccan, upon the subjects of the discussion re- 
lating to the distribution of the Deccan booty, which have arisen out of the 
difference between the actual circumstances attending the capture of a large 
proportion of that booty, as stated by the trustees, and those which were 
assumed at the hearing before their Lord'.liips in January 1823 ; and haying 
maturely considered tlie argumenis severally stated by the counsel, and also 
the whole documents upon the subject of this booty now before the Board, are 
of opinion,— 

That with respect to all that portion of ’the booty, now at the disposal of 
the Crown, which is described as having been ‘‘ taken in the daily operations 
of the troops," the distribution thereof should be made to the actual captor®, 
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according to the terms and conditions of the Minute of this Board of tlie 5th 
of February 1623, and of the warrant of his Majesty of the 22d of March fol- 
lowing. 

2d. That with respect to that part of the bodtjr “which cbnsists of the produce 
of arrears of tribute, rent, or money due to the Peishwa, it appears to my 
Lords to have been acquired by the general result of the war, and not by the 
operations of any particular army or division ; and they are of opinion that 
it ought, therefore, to be distributed in conformity with the alternative stated 
in their Minute of the 5th of February 1823, as being “ the only correct or 
equitable rule, if the principle of actual capture cannot be adopted," viz., 

amongst the forces of all the Presidencies engaged in the combined opera- 
tions of the campaign." 

3d. With respect to the property captured at Nassuck, my Lords are of 
opinion, that the booty reco\cred at that place cannol be distributed upon the 
principle' of actual capture, dnd ought, therefore, to be divided amongst the 
forces of all the Presidencies engaged in the combined operations of the 
campaign. * 

4//i. With respect to the booty recovered at Poonah, alleged to have been 
removed thither fr<^ Raighur, my Lords are of opinion that this booty cannot 
be distributed upon the principle of actual capture to the force by which 
Raighur was taken, under the orders of the Government of Bombay, unless it 
can be proved by the captors of Raighur, that the property in question was 
actually in that f^ort at the time when it was taken ; in default of which proof, 
my Lords are of opinion that this booty, also, ought to be distributed among 
the forces of all the Presidencies engaged in the combined operations of the 
campaign. 

5tU. With respect to that portion of the booty which is stated to consist of 
Aoney recovered on account of deposits made by the Peishwa, my Lords are 
of opinion, that any part of this property w hich can be proved to have been in 
Poonah at the time when that place was captured, viz., on the 17th November 
1817, ought to be distributed to the captors of Poonah, accorfJing to the terms 
of the Minute of the 5th of February 182.3, upon the principle of actual cap- 
ture ; but that with respect to those parts of the above property, as to which 
such proof cannot be established, such monies or effects must be considered as 
having been acquired by the general result of the war, and, as such, ought to 
be distributed amongst the forces of all the Presidencies engaged in the com- 
bined operations of the campaign. 

6t/i. With respect to the share of the Coinmandcr-in-Chief in the distribu- 
under the se^eral heads above enumerated, my Lords are of opinion, that 
the Marquis of Hastings ought to share, as C’oinmander-in-Cnief, in all 
those cases in which Sir Thomas Hislop is not entitled to share as such, 
under the terms of the Minute of the 5th of February 1823; wherein it is 
declared, “ that Sir Thomas Hislop, as Commander-iu-Chief of the Deccan 
army, and all the officers of the general staff of that array, are entitled to 
participate in the booty which may arise from any capture by any of the divi- 
sions of the army of the Deccan, until the said army of the Deccan was broken 
lip on the 31st of March 1818. 

My Lords arc further of opinion, that the general rules of division hitherto 
adopted in distributing booty to the forces in India, among the several classes 
and ranks of the army, should be adhered to on the present occasion, 

(A true copy.) (Signed) J, C, Hbjuiiss, 

Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 

18th January 1826. 
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East India Houset Jan, 18. 

A Grnerajl Court of Proprietora of East India stock was this day held at 
the House of the Company in Leadenhall-street, pursuant to an adjournment 
from the 2l8t of December last. 

The Minutes of the last Court having^ been read— 

Mr. S. Dixon observed, relative to the manner in which the meetings of the 
Court of Proprietors were advertised, that it appeared no notice had been 
given of the present meeting through the newspapers. This might have taken 
place on account of its being only an adjourned Court, but there might be 
many of the Proprietors unaware of this fact, without a regular notice. * 

He hoped that for the future, although the Court might meet pursuant to 
adjournment, a public notice would be given of the day on which a General 
Court would be neld. 

The Chairman stated, that the honourable Proprietor’s complaint must 
have arisen from the circumstance of the advertisements not having been in- 
serted on certain particular days in such papers as the honourable Proprie- 
tor might be in the habit of reading. The meeting had been regularly ad- 
vertised, and the notice appeared in the *■ Morning Herald’ of this day. 

Mr. S. Dixon mentioned, that he daily took in both the ‘ Morning Herald’ 
and the * Times’, but that in neither of these papers did he sec the advertise- 
ment. Perhaps it miglit be in those of this day, but he had not seen the 
meeting of the Court advertised in the ordinary manner. 

The Chairman. — I bc^ to assure the Honourable Proprietor that the meet- 
ing has been duly advertised. 

General Thornton. — 1 saw it several times advertised, and in diflerent 
papers. 

company’s shipping. 

Captain Maxfiei.o inquired whether the papers respectingthe shipping of 
the Company, which he had moved for at the last General Court, were ready ? 

The Chairman said they were not yet ready. The subject had been refer- 
red to the proper Committee, and a report would be made to the Court as soon 
as possible. 

CASE OF MR. BUCKINGHAM. 

The Chairman. — I have now to acquaint the Court that this meeting, pur- 
suant to adjournment, '.is made special for the purposes statedjn the Requisi- 
tion, which shall be now read. 

The Clerk then read the Requisition as follows : — 

To the Chairman of the East India Company, &c. 

“ London, Dec. 3d, 1825. 

« Sir, — We, the undersigned Proprietors of East India stock, being duly qua- 
lified, request you will be pleased to let the ensuing Quarterly General Court 
of Proprietors be made further special, for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the following propositions : — 

** That there be laid before this Court copies of all correspondence between 
the Court of Directors and Mr. J. S. Buckingham, late Proprietor of the ‘Cal- 
cutta Journal^ respecting his claims for reparation of the injury sustained by 
him in his property in Calcutta, in consequence of the measures of the Beugal 
Government. 

“ Also, copies of all proceedings of the Bengal Government referred to in 
the correspondence before named. — We have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Vour obedient servants, 

“ Douglas Kinnaird. 

“ JosEi‘11 Hume.” 
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The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird.— In introducing the subject which 1 feel it 
my duty to bring before the Proprietors, I am extremely anxious to state in 
the out set what it is my intention not to do, rather than to ent^ into a detail of 
what 1 mean to do ; because, unfortunately, in the discussion of all subjects 
very considerable latitude is allowed to speakers ; and the consequence is, 
thafthe rCal question to be debated is very frequently overlaid by collateral 
and incidental matter. 1 now most distinctly state, that it is my intention, 
and that it shall be my most earnest endeavour, to keep the subject which 1 
am about to introduce to the notice of Proprietors of East India stock and to 
the English public, totally and completely distinct from the general question 
respecting the press in India; and also entirely free from the question whe- 
ther the Government in India has acted in a wise or unwise manner, by the 
adoption of certain measures with respect to the press, for the purpose as they 
alleged of enabling them to cany the views of Government the more readily 
“into ellect. Whether those measures have been wise or unwise,! will not now 
stop to inquire ; but 1 will prove that they have been the cause of unnecessary, 
unmerited, and severe injury to a most deserving individual, I am not now 
debating the (luestion, whether other measures might not have been adopted, 
which would have effected the object Government had in view, without pro- 
ducing the evil of which this individual complains ; but I will call the atten- 
tion of the Court to this single fact, that great injury has been inflicted on 
him -r-injury that 1 think could not be couteinplaied by the Government ; I 
say this, because I have never heard tliatMr. Buckingham has been accused 
at any time, or by any person, cither publicly or jirivately, as having been 
guilty of any act which would render him unworthy of the respect and couft- 
dcnce which he has long euj<»yed amongst all those to whom he is known. I will 
confine myself to the simple proposition, that a most serious iiijury has been 
done to an individual, — an injury growing out of certain measures which the 
Government in India deemed it necessary to adopt with referonce tp a control 
oyer the press in that country : and 1 beg leave to state most exjdicitly, that 1 
do not mean to hint any thing whatever, as to whether the Government were 
right or wrong in placing the press under a censorship, or in adopting the sys- 
,tem of license, considering those subjects as quite distinct from that under 
deliberation at present. 

I am not competent, (neither would it be agreeable to Mr, Buckingham, 
the Proprietors, or to myself) , to give, in a narrow compass, an adequate idea of 
the gentiemau whose case I am about to bring forward. I will therefore only 
state the leading features of his life, and detail those circumstances whiclr, 
without any fault or error on his part, rendered him the object of unjust 
and improper suspicion. Mr. Buckingham has long suffered under calumny 
and obloquy, but he has at length completely triumphed over the alleged im- 
proprieties which had been laid to his charge ; and proved, beyond the possibi- 
lity of doubt, that there bad been nothing in his public or private conduct 
that in the slightest degree deserved reproach or blame. Itisnow well known 
in what way the hostility against Mr. Buckingham originated; and 1 feel it 
necessary to mention the circumstance, because, I believe, in my conscience, 
had it been originally understt)od, that, so far from going out of their way 
to punish Mr. Buckbighain, theGoverninent would have been rather disposed 
to act with lenity towards him, 1 will now point out the reason of the baitcry 
raised against Mr. Buckingham. 

On his way to India, Mr. Buckingham met with a gentleman named Bankes, 
the present Member for the University of Cambridge, and, unfortunately for 
him, he remained some time in the company >of that iudividiigl. Mr. Buck- 
ingham wrote two volumes, the result of his travels in the East, They were 
of course open to the examination and (he criticism of every maa of science 
and literature i and 1 believe the result h, that Mr. Buckingham now Tanks as 
a considerable benefactor to this curious, instructive, and amusing branch of 
literature. He arrived in India with views far different from that of pul)li‘'h- 
ing his travels ; but having the opportunity of giving them to the world, he 
thought fit to avail hvnvself of it, and sent forth a statement of the nature of 
his work, for which a respectable bookseller offered him a very large conside- 
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ration. Nottrtflny ttiontbs, hovrever, had passed by, before a statement arrived 
in Ettgiand, which was iu the first instance made known through an honour- 
able friind of mine, Mr. Hohhousc, which struck directly at the root of Mr. 
Buckingham's reputation. That statement was contained in a letter from Mr. 
William Bankes, In which he proclaimed Mr. Buckingham to be a literary 
thief ; and asserted, that the principal part of Mr. HuckinghamS work had 
been stolen from him. This letter was placed open in the hands of Mr. Hob- 
house. He, knowing the writer of the letter to be a gentleman of refined edu- 
cation, and connected with one of the first families in England, could not refuse 
credence to the charge. He could not conceive that any man would boldly 
state that as a fact which had not a just foundation. The charge having been 
ciiculated, not only did the bookseller, Mr. Murray, of Albenmrle-street, re- 
fuse to publish thii travels, but an article appeared in a quarterly publication 
under the influence of Mr. Murray, written by Mr. William Bankes himself, 
describing Mr. Buckingham as a most immoral character and a mere char- 
Inf, an. {HeaTf Hear.) The consequence necessarily was, that a universal 
impression, unfavourable to Mr. Buckingham — an impression which time 
and talent could alone enable him to overcome — spread itself all over India. 
Consider, 1 beseech yon, what a melancholy situation was this to be placed in. 
Here was a man in a foreign country, where he had hoped to have acquired 
honour and independence, held up to contempt, and dishonoured in the eyes 
of every one. I'he judgment of itidividuais w'as warped, and the intercourse 
of many with Mr. Buckingham was sus)»ended, until he could exonerate 
himself, and prove that he had been most unjustly treated. 

These were the humiliating and disadvantageous circumstances under 
which Mr. Buckingham was placed, whilsthe was filling what, 1 will venture 
to say, was one of the most arduous, and, at the same tnue, one of the most 
useful, situations which can be pointed out in society, — a situation which, 
when the duties imposed by it are creditably and honourably fulfilled, while 
th^ benefit the iiidividuaf, also render essential service to the country. 

Mr. Buckingham became the conductor of a daily newspaper. 
When It is recollected that extraordinary temptations must of necessity pre- 
sent themselves in such a situation; when it is considered, that though a 
man placed in a post of this description, may at times feel inclined to forbear, 
yet still must act as a public censor of public conduct, — much, in my opinion, 
ought to Im allowed to those who have the guidance of so powerful and so 
useful an instrument, It is evident that a newspaper can only circulate in 
Imlla amongst that class of persons which possesses ample means, as well 
from situation as from education, of duly appreciating the merits of a 
journal ; and I believe that Mr. Buckingham's Paper attained a circulation, 
and produced a profit, far greater than was ever before known in India, and 
equal, perhaps, to any that was ever realized in this country by similar pro- 
perty, In the course of five years, very large sums of money and a vast deal 
of labour were expended in establishing this Journal. At the end of that time, 
it produced a net profit of 8,000/. per annum ; and when Mr. Buckingham had 
paid all his debts, (for he was obliged to borrow money at the heavy rate of 
interest common in India,) he vested 20,000/. in buildings, and in setting up 
the (^lombian Press, which was the finest establishment of the kind iu the 
British colonies, whether in the East or iu the West. One quarter of the 
Pan er he sold to a huinired independent gentlemen for the sum of 10,000/., 
which he received in hard cash. One hundred individuals became thereby 
contlribntors to, and interested supporters of, the Journal. All this showed 
the Well-founded prospect which exUted of permanent success to this Paper, 
and that it would continue progressively to increase in value. This success, 

I must observe, too, was obtained in despite of all the imputations which 
been cast on Mr. Buckingham. Those imputations were at the time still 
Unremoved, because it Was impossible that proofs of their falsehood could be 
immediately produced. It reijuired a longer period to bring them forward 
than had then elapsed. Mr. Buckingham had been stigmatized not only as a 
speculating adventurer, but as a literary thief. Those charges have since 
been brought to the test in this country, and the investigation has left th6 
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character of Mr^ Bucking^ham pure and unspotted, without a shadow of stain 
or imputation. {Hear, hear.) Mr. Buckiogham stood forward as an indivi- 
dual in the ffrst class of society in India ; he stood forward as a man of 
honour, a man of integrity, as a moral man. He discharged his public duty 
fairly and honestly, without swerving, in the slightest degree, from those 
principles which he conscientiously believed to be correct. Had he swerved 
front those principles, had he shown a gicat deal of worldly wisdom, perhaps 
be might still have continued in India. {Hear, hear.) He, certainly, I will 
admit, did not act the part of a man worldly wi'se; many observed, that he 
could only seek his own ruin by pursuing the straight-forward course he had 
adopted ; and, therefore, it was a fair presumption that he was influenced by 
a just and proper feeling. {Hear.) Placed at the head of that Paper, he 
proved himself to be a skilful conductor of the establishment ; and as such, 
every unprejudiced mind admitted that the undertaking deserved all the suc- 
cess which had attended it. Mr. Buckingham, in this situation, was enabled 
to clear his character in the eyes of those who took the trouble to inf(uire into 
the circumstances of his case, and deemed it advisable to judge for them- 
selves. This I will boldly say, that nothing was ever beard in derogation of 
the good and estimable character of Mr. Buckingham, until Mr. Bankes's 
statement appeared ; and 1 will further say, that no man, whose mind is not 
prepossessed and prejudiced, can read the vindication of Mr. Buckingham, 
and not be entirely convinced by it of his innocence. {Hear.) 1 will not, 
however, deny, that the political enemies of Mr. Buckingham, the editors of 
olhei* newspapers, made the charges of Mr. Bankes the ground for abuse, 
—for abuse the most horrible. I have myself received a statement from 
Doctor Bryce, under his own baud, in which he declares his belief of Mr. 
Bankes’s accusations ; and the Government of Bengal, no doubt, still belie\es 
that Mr. Buckingham was a literary swindler. This feeling will, of course, 
remain, until the truth goes forth to India from the courts of justice here, 
where, while, thank God, a man rcuiaiiis master of a few hundreds, Re can go 
before a jury and demand justice. Mr. Buckingham has done this ; no proof 
was offered to sujiport the calumnies which were levelled against him ; quite 
the reverse. Apologies have been made to him, and the charges are ad- 
mitted to have all been false ! Not even one witness was called in support of 
them. The calumnies of Mr. Bankes are thus proved to have been utterly 
groundless ; but the sullenugs of his innocent \ictim have not been the less 
severe ; {hear ;) for the end was, that Mr. Buckingham’s ruin in' India was 
accomplished. I assert, that there is not in existent e a more estimable or 
conscientious man than Mr. Bnekiugham. He did not ask a shilling damages ; 
all his anxiet> was, that his character should he cleared : lor I wish you to 
understand, that when nominal damages weie actepted, there was an express 
agreement (hat the whole costs should be paid by the defendant, as some 
equivalent, however wretched, for the many evils which those calumnies had 
drawn upon Mr. Buckingham ; but as to compensation, he has received none 
from those to whose calumnies helms become the vutim. One of the actions 
which Mr. Buckingham brought was against the publisher of the ‘Quarterly 
Review/ for having iii.serted that most injuiious and unfounded siatement 
contained in the aiticle on Mr. Buckingham’s Travels. Mr. Murray, at the 
time, belic>ed it to he true, and therefore, towards him, Mr. BuikiUgham 
entertained no hostile feeling. The feeling he had, was a .strong desire that 
his character should be rescued from obloquy. {Hear.) Similar conduct he 
observed towards Mr. Bankes, .senior, who made no attempt to justify his 
letter. This I do not mention with any intention to reproach Mr. Bankes, 
who rather deserves sympathy than blame, as lie was led into an error. I wish 
to do justice both to Mr. Bankes, senior, and Mr. Murray, as 1 have it from Mr. 
Murray’s own lips, that both he and Mr. Bankes, senior, would he happy to 
do any thing they could to compensate Mr. Buckingham for the injuries tliey 
have unwittingly been the means of inflicting on him. 

This brief narrative will, I think, account for the discreditable way in which 
Rtr. Buckingham has beep treated by numbers of persons io India. He has 
been in consequence a severe sufferer; but now that his vindication in a 
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court of justice has gone out to India, his triumph, as far as regards his repu- 
tation, is cdmplete. Affd here I will take the liberty of calling the attention 
of the Court to a circumstance, which will show the subjectiou in which the 
public mind was still kept in India, up to the date of the last advices on this 
very subject. When the second volume of his * Travels ’ was published, Mr, 
Buckingham appended to it a variety of documents, in order to refute the 
injurious statements which had appeared in the ‘ John Bull,’ and other jour- 
nals of Calcutta. Will it he believed, that Mr. Buckingham’s agents in 
Bengal, when he*sent to them the advertisement of the publication of this 
book, were afraid to insert the latter part of it ? The advertisement gave 
notice of the publication of “ The second Volume of ‘ Travels in S^ria,’ with 
an Appendix, containing a refutation of the Charges of Mr. Bankes, &c.” 
Mr. Buckingham’s agents did not insert the concluding part of the adver- 
tisement, though it had appeared in all the English papers ; and no doubt 
can be entertained but that the real cause of this suppression was an ^pre- 
hension that it would be offensive to the Government. {Hear, hear.) These 
are the effects which, unfortunately, power, rigorously exercised, produces 
upon men’s minds. I state this as an indisputable fact, that the agents 
refused to insert the advertisement in its original form, for fear of giving 
offence to the Government. {Hear.) This proved beyond question how far 
the Indian public identified the* John Bull,’ and other papers of a similar 
description, with the Government of that country. From this supposed con- 
nexion between the.se papers and the Government, it was, that the agents 
feared to publish the advertisement in its original shape. God forbid that I 
should assert that any such connexion does exist; I have no such nienning : 
hut I state the fact, in order to show what a Hack sheep Mr. Buckiiigliam was 
considered; that he was regarded, upon his arrival in India, as a literary 
robber ; and that, uutil he was purified in an English court of justice, the 
' John Bull,’ and journals of the same character, would not desist from de- 
clarations of their entire belief of Mr. Bankes’s statement. The Court will 
of course finderstand that I do not mean the * John Hull' published in this 
country, but a paper of the same name established in India. Mr. Buckingham 
has been held up to obloquy as a man of the worst character, —as a person 
who can claim no sympathy from civilized society, — who is unworthy of 
compassion. 1 do not feel ashamed to avow, that I leel no displeasure at 
witnessing that indirect species of justice which is visited by society on men 
of liad character; but I also ihmk that society should deal out equal justice 
to all, and not award punishment before the fact of the guilt be proved. If 
Mr. Buckingham was in reality the man his enemies described him to be, 1 
am not the person who would come into this Court to ailvocate his cause. 
Even though a man’s cause may be good, if be have a bad character, it 
creates an impression against him, ami tends to place him on a worse footing 
than he otherwise might have ; and 1 know of no distinction lietwcen good 
ifhd bad, between vice and virtue, more strong or more important than tlie 
feeling which produces this effect. But Mr. Huckingham defies calumny. 
He challenges the world to utier, with tiuth, one won! against his possessing 
the purest and most unsullied reputation ; and when he does this, will you 
nut exhibit some small portion of kind feeling towards him, and afford him 
(if you can consistently with your own interests) some relief; or, I will put 
it in plain terms, do him justice ? 

While I acquit Mr. Baukes, senior, and Mr. Murray, of all hostile private 
feeling against Mr. Buckingham, I am also disposed to acquit the Govern- 
ment of Bengal upon the same grounds. At the time that Mr. Buckingham 
left India, he was, of course, obliged to submit to the laws which compelled 
him to leave that country, where his proptrty laj, and where all Ids hones 
were centred. The Governor-General’s «lecisiou necessarily involved tnis 
consequence ; and I do not ask for remuneratuni upon that giouud. But 1 
do upon another : I do think that relief should be expended to him upon 
account of the very extraordinary and unnecessary measures resorted to by 
the Bengal Gorernment after Mr. Buckingham’s deparlure from the country, 
I defy contradiction to the fact, that those measures were unnecessary ; and I 
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»ay it is equally well known, that they were productive of enorin^>us injury 
to Mr. Buckingbam. Upon his leaving India, anuth9re(iitor was appointed j 
and, in a short time, the Government formed a determination to put the press 
under license. The editors were obliged to be responsible for every article 
which should appear in their papers ; and if they fell into error, the Govern- 
ment could deprive them of their license for printing : thus, in point of fact, 
subjecting all property in the press to actual annihilation, by what is nowt- 
nally a mere suspension of thp license. This was the state of things when 
the then editor, or one of the proprietors, wrote an article? which, it seems, 
was displeasing to the Goveninnfnt, and the license was suspended. No 
renewal of the license was given ; thecoiiscquenceis, that Mr. Buckingham’s 
property has been ruined, and iny object is to procure compensation for the 
losses he has sustained. 1 hold in my baud printed documents, which will 
•clearly explain this part of the subject. I otter them in order to prove that 
Mr. Buckingham has suffered most seriously, through the unnecessary acts 
of the Government. 1 do not ask you to give any credit’ to these docu- 
ments, further than to any other papers that might be produced and 
thoroughly examined by you, if you chose to call for them. A gentleman of 
the name of Muston, who was a servant of the Government, had a wUh to 
become editor of this Journal, and to take the types, &c., which belonged to 
the establishment. A license, however, was, in the first instance, necessary, 
and his endeavours to attain that object encountered very great dilticukies, 
During the negotiation upon this subject, he felt himself placed in such a 
very equivocal situation, as between man and man, with reference to Mr. 
Buckingham, that he judged it necessary to transmit to him copies of his 
correspondcMice with the persons in office upon the subject. It was, ot 
course, the desire of Mr. Buckingham that an editor should be appointed, 
that his property might .produce him some return ; and as the Government 
still retained the power of suspending the license whenever^they chose, they 
could have nothing to fear from this arrangement. As they had the power of 
destroying the license any inoruiiig they got up, could there, I asfc, be any 
good reason for withholding the boonin this instance ? When a man, without 
any imputation on his morals, ottered to liecome editor of the Paper, why 
would they not permit him to go on with it? They could have said 
“ We allow you to publish, but remember it is at your peril. Peihaps you 
may not have the ciiculatiou of even half a day ; for if you offend, we will 
assuredly revoke your liceiifc. However, go on now." This rational mode 
was not, however, that adopted by the Government. After a long delay, 
they refused the license, and Mr. Buckingham wa^ ruined. 

[Here the lion. Proprietor read, seriutim^ the documents already published 
in the Oriental Herald fur December last, to snbstdutiutc iiis assertions as to 
the ruin of Mr. Buckingham having been eftVeted solely by the measures 
adopteil towards his property by the Government of Bengal, after bis depar- 
ture from that country. The hon. Proprietor commented upon the diftcre»t 

E orts of these documents, with great acuteness ami considerable humour, as 
e went along.] 

Such, Sir, is the correspondence which 1 have deemed it necessary to lay 
before the Propiietors. I have read it for the purpose of fully acquainting 
them with what I sincerely consider to be the most unjust proceeding 1 have 
ever heard of. If the Governnieiit of India really feared that any ill conse- 
quences were likely to arise from Mr. Biickingliam’s possessing a control 
over those types — from his having an influence over his own property^ — then 
1 could conceive why they acted in this maimer. But I cannot believe that 
any such fear existed ; and, therefore, I am quite at a loss to accouut for the 
course which had been pursued, unless by supposing that the Government 
were desirous of striking terror into the minds of all those who were disposed 
to mention the. name of Mr. Buckingham with respect. Sir, I cau iiiost 
clearly prove, by the books of Messrs. Alexander and Co., that Mr. Bucking- 
ham has lost many thousand pounds, in consexm^uce of the system which the 
Government adopted with resjx>ct to his propertyt. Can any gentlem^ rise 
Aud assert, that Uiere was any couuexiuu between Mr. Buckiugkam, as a 
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proprietor of this Journal, and the owner of those types, and hU conduct at 
the period when he adfed as Editor? The two things cannot, by any inge- 
nuity, be mixed together. The Government, when the license was apphed 
for, had in their hands the power of annihilating the press if it odended them. 
What then ought they to have done? They ought to have said, “ Let the 
paper go on. It concerns not us what proceeds it may return to Mr. Buck- 
ingham. We know, that if the concern be misconducted we can put it down 
at once." Mr. Buckingham might have disposed of that property in this 
country, unconscious of the events which were taking place in India. And 
had he done so, what would have beCu his situation if, when called upon 
to fulfil his contract, he found the means of doing so bad been wrested from 
him ? Mi^ht he not have borrowed 10,000/. on this property, under the con- 
scientious idea that he possessed the means of repaying every farthing of the 
loan ? If he hall done so, what must be his sensation when he discovered 
tJiat the property on which he calculated was, by the acts of Government, de- 
teriorated loan immense extent? I maintain. Sir, that, in a court of law, 
the holder of this ecjuitahle security for money advanced, would have a strong 
cage against the Bengal (loverument for destroying, on account of some old 
grudge, the property of Mr. Buckingham, ou the supposed stability of which 
he had been induced to lend his money. 

I wish not to bring the conduct of the Bengal Government before the Court. 
I am sure no good, no benefit, could arise from such a proceeding; because 
they have conducted tbeuiselves so absurdly, in away so reiiugnaut to common 
sense, that, 1 feel confident, no Government of India will hereafter tread in 
their footsteps. But 1 aui impelled, with feelings which 1 cannot describe, 
to advert to the peculiar situation in which Mr. Iluckiiigham stands at this 
moment. He has viiulicated his character lu the face of the world in the 
most satisfactory manner; he has risen above all the calumnies that were so 
industdously heaped on him ; and having done this, having done all that 
could be cKpeeted from an hotiourahlc mau, how is he now situated ? Sir, 1 
will telTyou, and I have Mr. Buckingham’s aulhoriiy for stating the melan- 
choly fact. His circumstances are so much impaired, in consequence of the 
events which I have narrated, that he knows not how soon (perhaps before 
another General Court is assembled) he may he placed within the walls of a 
prison, and rendered incapable of continuing those pursuits from which he 
hoped to derive reputation and to secure einoluniciit. My heart yearned 
within me when I heard the tale of his distresses, and the various details of 
the vexations and expenses to which he had been subjected. He has become 
the victim of circumstances, which it was not in his jiower to control ; and if 
he has not succeeded in obtaining justice, it cannot be said that he was 
sparing either of expefise or exertion to i)rocure it. Every one who knows 
Mr. Buckingham will agree with me, when I say that there docs not exist 
upon the face of the earth a more honourable man than he has proved him- 
*self to be. He has exhiliited throughout all his trials a patience and a for- 
bearance the most honourable to him. He has claims not only ou the jus- 
tice, on the humanity, hut also ou the liberality of the Company ; and I feci 
persuaded, that the I’roprietors will most cheerfully consent to such relief as 
may enable Mr. Buckingham to meet those engagements, which the total 
destruction of his property in India has disabled him from fuHilling. Agrant 
of 5000/, from the India Company will he highly honourable to those who 
bestow it, and will enable him who recuves it, to resume that rank in the 
community to which the admiration and respect of all unprejudiced persons 
declare him to be entitled. For my part I am convinced, if ever virtue has a 
title to reward, that this claim of Mr. Buckingham should he attended to. 
{Hear,) My feelings on the subject arc both strong and deep, for 1 know 
Mr. Buckingham to be no ordinary man, neither havje his injuries been of a 
ordinary kind, and, therefore, I express niy seniiments with that warmth 
which 1 feel the circumstances of the case justify. (Heart hear.) I freely 
admit that Mr. Buckingham has uttered opinions decidedly opposed to the 
restcictions on the press in India ; but how has he acted on this very subject ? 
He has gone befare the Privy Council lo have, at his own this great 
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public question fairly decided according to law. It is no doubt true that the 
decision was against him, but it is equally true, and should be always borne 
in mind, that he did not resort to clamour for the purpose of carrying his 
point. On the contrary ,^ he had at once brought the matter fairly to issue, at 
a very heavy expense to himself, though the object was a public one, the 
issue of which could no longer benefit his private interests, as his press had 
been already destroyed. This measure, as well as other legal proceedings, 
be had instituted, supposing that he still was the possessor of great resources, 
and he was willing to devote them to these public ends. He believed, and a 
very just right he had so to believe, that his property in India was still worth 
many thousand pounds. But in place of that, he soon learned from Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., his agents, that so far from having any property in their 
hands, the proceedings of the Government there had entirely dissipated the 
large balance he had left iu their possession, and entailed such further ruin- 
ous expenses, as to make him their debtor for 4000/. or .'iOOO/., while he ex- 
pected to have received from them more than four times that sum ! 

I am well convinced, that if the public of England, or of Intlia, were ap- 
pealed to on the behalf of Mr. Buckingham, there are hundreds of our fellow- 
countrymen who would gladly press forward to his assistance. I myself 
know of many persons who would most willingly come forward upon such an 
otcasion ; hut 1 think it would be far more creditable to us as India Proprie- 
tors, and certainly more agreeable to Mr. Buckingham himself, that the 
East India Company, from whose Govcniinent he has received these injuries, 
should be the first to take up his case. (Hear.) 

I repeat, that their doing so would have no relation whatever with the general 
question of the press in India, or to the measures which the Indian Government 
had adopted for its control. There can be no doubt that Mr. Buckingham is 
entitled to compensation for the losses he has .sustained, andl trust that this 
Court will not hesitate respecting the means of granting that compensation. 
The grant recently bestowed on Mr. Ariiot was not awartled on account of loss 
of property. I do not ask you to ^mve a sum of monev to Mr. Buckingham on 
account of any suftering, bodily or mental, that he has endured. True it is, 
that he Aai suffered heavily; but my claim on behalf of Mr. Buckingham 
leaves his suiforings out of the question, and is grounded on actual and posi- 
tive loss of property. Mr. Aruot, like many other literary men, [andl do 
not say it with any disrepcct,) may never have posse.ssed a fortune, although 
no doubt he might have had abilities to obtain an independent one. But Mr. 
Buckingham, on the other hand, had actually realized a fortune, which was 
destroyed in tlie manner I have stated. I can form no notion of the distinc- 
tion which would bestow remuneration on Mr. Arnot, yet would refuse resti- 
tution to Mr. Hiickingbam. It may be said, that the ship in which Mr. Arnot 
sailed was burned, and that for his losses on that occasion he had a fair claim 
for compensation ; but on this point 1 must observe, that e\ery person coming 
home from India, to whom such an accident occurs, would have just as fair a 
claim.* Mr. Buckingham’s claim, however, stands in no need of such sup- 
port; it stands distinctly upon its own merits. Perhaps we may succeed 
in coming to some arrangement that shall be agreed to on both sides of the 
Bar, so to form a Coimiiitlce for the consiileration of this subject. Mr. 
Buckingham will bring forward documents to show what price he could have 
oblaineu for his property, if justice had been done to it, and let the Com- 
mittee decide to what remuneration he may be fairly entitled. Indeed 1 am 
of opinion that a proposition for compensation would come with much better 
grace from the Directors within the Bar, than from the side of the Proprie- 
tors. 1 should greatly prefer that the production of those papers, on which 
a grant of 5000/. might lie grounded, 'should be proposed by some member of 
the executive body, than by any ordinary individual Proprietor, But as the 


• i. e. If Mr. Arnot was justly and lawfully confingji on board of that vessel, 
' therefore the compensation made to him is, in reality, on account of the illegal 
treatment, not the unforeseen accident, as^ome would preteudr 
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matter now stands, 1 have felt it my duty to bring forward a motion for the 
production of those papers, that the whole case should, as far as possible, be 
placed in an official shape before the Court of Proprietors. A grant to Mr. 
iluckinghain would, in my opinion, do the highest lionour to the East India 
Company, and would be only an act of common justice to that deeply-injured 
individual. The hon. Gentleman concluded, by moving for the production of 
the papers mentioned in the Requisition. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. 

Mr. PoYNDER.— In considering this question, and in making a few com- 
mcuts on the address of the hon. Proprietor who brought forward this mo- 
tion, and which I shall make as few and as brief as possible, 1 beg the Court 
will understand that 1 mean to apply myself less to the observations which 
have been made by the hon. Gctitlcman, than to the oniismous which, singu- 
lar and remarkable as they are, strike me as being the leading feature of the 
hon. Member’s speech. 1 am old enough, as well as idost of those around 
me, to recollect an appeal made by Mr. Buckingham iu peison to this Court, 
which showed very diifcrent grounds, iiulcocl, lor the conduct of the Bengal 
Government, and those are the grounds which the bon. Mover has this day 
omitted, 1 cannot do, however, as the hon. (Jentleman wishes; 1 cannot 
lay aside altogether the motives by which the Government were induced to 
act as they had done. The principal question seems to me to be, which of 
the two parties, the Government or Mr. Buckingham, had acted correctly ? 
If Mr. Buckingham has been wrong, then the Government must have been 
right — and vice versa, if the Government has been right, it must necessarily 
follow that Mr. Buckingham has been wrong. It is impossible that they can, 
both be right. Now, let us hear what tlie (lovernment has alleged. It is 
thi'v>^-that Mr. Buckingham, as editor of a public journal, made a long 
series of the most unprovoked attacks against the Government, and those 
attacks were the substantive grounds of oltence, upon which the Government 
subsequently proceeded. The Government sad to Mr. Buckingham, “You 
are endeavouring to sow the seeds of bcditiori and danger in this empire, 
and consistently with the duty which we owe to the people of India, to the 
people of England, or to the world at large, we cannot allow you' to pro- 
ceed.” (1) 

Mr. Gaiiagan rose to order. I beg to say that the hon. Proprietor is not 
applying himself to the question. He is auswenng a former speech deliver- 
ed on a former occasion. In another assembly ot higher consequence than 
this, (though to this Court I attach a very high importance,) it is considered 
irregular in the extreme to answer, or even to advert to, any thing w hich 
may have been said on a former debate. If you lecognize this piiiiciple, 
then f comend, that the hon. Gentleman is out of order, because he is not 
replying to what the hon. Mover has this day said, but applies himself to an- 
other subject which has bfcu presiously discussed. 

Mr. PoYNOEK.— •■Mr. (-'Imuiuan, 1 leave mviclt entirely in )our hamls, and 
those of the Court. 

Mr. R. Jackson.— It strikes me, that the manner in which the motion is 
drawn up, has given the hon. Proprietor a toll opportunity to jiursuc the 
course which he has taken. The Court will observe, that, in addition to the 
jiropositiou for laying betoie the Piojuietors the corri'spondence ot the Court 
of IJirectors with Mr. Buckingham, these w’<»rds are inserted in the motion, 
viz. “ That there be also laid before the C<jurt copies of all the proceedings 
of the Bengal Governincut referred to iu the corrcspondeiu c before named.” 
This opens the whole question, as such a refcience undoubtedly includes 
twery ihing which has p.issed on the subject. (2) If the motion were con- 

(1) Mr. Po}ndef has quite iiii'^takcn the qIlc^tion. The 
sent piocceding was to seek redress tor iujuiic.s done to air. Hnckinghain, tong 
aficr lie had ceased to be iu India, and con^cquclltl^ long utter he had ceased to 
act there. For his ofrn actsdUt had been punished by bumshment it was tor tlie 
actsofo#A^;s that his propeW^aN destroyed. . , . , 

^2j Tills is not correct ; ftlt “ the pfoceedings rcfciTed to m the correspond- 

(JrienUd Herald, I ol,S. H 
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fined to the first proposition, then the range of observation must, no doubt, 
have been limited to that point, and the hon. Proprietor .would have been out 
of order if he diverged from it. But us the motion now stands, it appears to 
me, that the demanil for the other papers clearly allows the line of argument 
chosen by the hon. Proprietor. 

Mr. PovNDER. — I am of opinion, that the view of the subject just taken by the 
hon. (ientleman will completely satisfy the Court ; and whether 1 refer to that 
Gentleman's speech or not, 1 think 1 cannot avoid reviewing the antecedent 
conduct of Mr. Buckiugham. Indeed, ppon the present occasion, it would be 
impossible not to take notice of that conduct ; and 1 shall lake the liberty of 
describing, in as few words as possible, what that conduct was. I do hope 
that the language of the quotation, which I am about to use, will not be 
deemed harsh or improper. The judicious Hooker makes the remark, that 
“ He that gocth about to persuade' a multitude that they are not so well 
governed as they should he, never wants utteniive hearers.” Mr. Bucking- 
ham has given full jiroof of the truth of the maxim. He “ went about” en- 
deavouring to persuade the people uf India that they were not so well go- 
verned as they ought to be, (IlJ and there is no doubt that his auditors were 
both numerous and attentive. Jn the first instance, however, the Govern* 
meat did not apply the Urong arm with respect to him. They rather showed 
a pntnnnl feeling towards iiim. They only made a remonstrance to him, 
and intimated, that if he persevered in ruck a course, they could not, con- 
sistently with tiieir duty, and the great interests intrusted to their care, do 
otherwise than interfere. ( 1) 'J'heir remonstrance, however, was of no avail ; 
and if the time would permit as well as my recollection does, I could cite a 
varidty of instances in which the attacks of Mr. Buckingham were of such a 
nature as could not he borne by the Government of India ; nay, even more, 
such as would not be tolerated by the Governmcril of England. (.^) {Hear.) 
The Government of India, while they had any regard to the interests they 
were bound to support, could not endure such charges and such reproach to 
pass without noUoe. Yet it was not until this system of abuse had gone on 
fora very coiisideiable length of time, and iu actual despite of entreatiesj 
and of warnings, and of appeals, that Mr. Buckingham's license was with- 
drawn. (6) These are matters which 1 cannot dismiss from my recollection, 

'cnce” wore all suhsequent to Mr. Buckiiighanrs departure from India, relating 
only to the destruction of pioperty smee his leaving the country. 

(.1) This is ail accusation which maybe laised against every man in every 
comitry that e\er suggested any iuiproveiiient, or \entured to doubt tlie world’s 
having an ived at the ne plus ultra of perfection. If it be true that there is any 
thing needing ainendineiit, it is a virtue to point it out. If Mr. Poviuler thinks 
that nothing in India stands in need of iinpiovement, he must think it the best 
govLTiieil cduiitiy iimler the sun: for tlieie is no other government known of 
wliich llie same tiling can be safely allirmed. 

(4) There eould be no objection whatever to the interference of Government to 
prevent any thing impiopei. It is tlie mode ot iiiteifeieiice that was wrong. In 
England, if a man be caught in the act ot committing even a murder, he is ap- 
prehended, iinpiisoned, and tried; and if found guilty, he is punished with 
death. In 'rnrkey, if a man is suspected of being disposed to do any thing which 
the Sultan dislikes, he Is sei/,ed and strangled without a hearing. In both ca-es 
the Government may be said to interfere to stop tlie jirogress of what is offen- 
■sive to them : but the one is justice, the other despotism. The iiiteiference of 
the Indian Government is eien worse than that of Tmkey; for they not only 
punish their victim vvitliout trial, but, by destioiing all his property, which the 
Turks often respect, consign his children to misery for the untried and supposed 
offences of their paieiit. 

(5) This is notoriously untrue. The Government of all countries ruled by law 
mu.st tolerate every thing not coiitraiy to that law : and in every case in vvhich 
Mr. Buckingliam wiw proceeded apiiiist at law, he was acquitteu as innocent ! 
Would not the Government of England toleiate what .successiv e .Juries of English - 
men (mostly servant.s, too, of the Government itself) pronounced harmle.ss and 
free from blame? 

(fi) Ithi ffifijcnltto write a refutation where mry line contains a mhrcpitsenta' 
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I cairoot throw th^m out of my consideration, and I am of opinion, that thU 
Court is not fairly dealt with when they are asked to do so. la it, I ask you, 
for conduct such as this that Mr. Buckinp'ham ia entitled to your support, to 
your influence, or your money ? I say this, because the hou. Mover seems to 
wish that you would give him the sum of 5000/. Mr. Buikingham may have 
l>eeu unfortunate, hut it is clear that lie has brought his misfortunes on 
him«elf*, and, therefore, I will apply to him the remark which Charles II. 
made on his brother’s marriage with the daughter of Chancellor Hyde. He 
then said, “ My brother James must drink as he brewed.” And so it should 
he here. Mr. Buckingham can only expect to drink tliat which he has 
brewed for himself. 1 ilo not mean to say any thing against the moral cha- 
racter of Mr. Buckingham. This has not been questioned, and with it we 
have nothing to do. We are only to judge him for his political conduct, 
which, from ilie terms of the motion, comes fairly and necessarily before us. 
l^inust repeat, that Mr. Buckingham’s moral character is nothing to us, that 
we have no concern in it ; and I think, to say the least, that it was quite use- 
less to introduce it to the Court. 1 earnestly wish, in debating this matter, 
to throw oserhoaid some portion of the lumher (1 do not mean the word in 
all offensive sense) with which it has been cuenmbered. 1 w ill put it to the 
(’ourt, what is it to me, or to any one around me, whether Mr. Buckingham 
be a “ literary thief,” or a “ black sheep.” There was no such charge be- 
fore the Court. No matter what impression may have been made on the 
minds of people in India by the literary accusations against Mr. Bnckiiig- 
ham ; it is* clear as light that his deportation had nothing to do with it. (7) 

tion. Kit her Mr. I’oyndcr docs not know the real facts of the case, and th^l^fefore 
should not piesiime to argue on them ; or he docs know them, and wilfully mis- 
states them. He alone can decide which. But it is not true that there w'ere any 
continued charges or systematic abuse of the Indian (Joveiinncnt in the pages of 
Mr. Buckingham’s paper. It much more fiequciitly culogi/cd than condemned 
the Government, from conscientiously believing it to deseivc sncli prai.se. There 
were no entreaties ever used — no a|)peals ever made— and but tew warnitigs j 
not one of which was ever di.sicgaidcd, or any specific oll'ence vvai tied against 
ever repeated. Besides which, it was only for oiit> act (and that tlie Jiniy) com- 
niitted (luring Mr, Adam’> lempoiaiy career, that Mr. Biickingliam was banish- 
ed . and as to the withdiawal of the licence fiom his paper, the veiy law which 
cmpovveied the Government to do this, vva,s not made till Mr. Buckingham had 
bet'll sent from India ; so that the licence (oald not have been witlidiavvn for any 
acts of his. It was witlulrawn avowedly for one spetdfic act oiilv : namely, that 
of Mr. Saiidy.s’.s republishing C’ol. Stanhope’s Pamphlet on the ih'ess of India; a 
book that Mr. Buckingham had never .seen, as It (fid not icacli India till after liis 
arrival in England : and, thcicfoie, with the act tor which the licence was pro- 
fessedly and really vvitli(iiawn, iMr. Buckingham could have had no participa- 
tion whatever. So gros^ is Mr. I’oyiuler’s ignorance of facts known to all the 
worl(l beside, if he speaks sincerely ; oi so manifest his want of tairnes.s, if he la 
not ignorant of the fact's, in thus misstating them. 

(7) Mr. Poyndcr is again ai fault. It was of the utmost importance to the 
Court to know that Mr. Buckingham was fiil.uiu accused, of being a literary 
thief; for, in truth, this veiy accusation was the diicct caiisr of the controversy 
thatletl to his being sent fiom India. Dr. Bryce, in a series of letters, signed 
“ A Fiieiid to Mr. Baiikes,” held up Mr. Buckingham to odium, as umksei ving 
the countenance of any honest man; and called ou the Govei iiment, to expel 
from their dominions one so tainted with ciiiiic.^ The Reverend Slanderer was. 
for hi.s zeal in thus bringing into di.sesteem ilie advocate of a ficc pic^s, lewanled 
with a place as clcik of statiouciy. Mr. Buckingham, who had been reviled, with 
more bitterness tlian if he had been a highwayman, by this meek Divine, returned 
his bitterness with raillery, and laughed at the reveiciul pei>oiiage iu his new 
capacity of paper, pounce, and pasteboard lunvcjor. It wa.s for this avowedly^ 
and for this alone, tliat Mr. Buckingham was .sent from India ; and it is theie- 
fore of the highest importaiicc to shew, that the revilings of this meddling Priest, 
which led to Mr. BnckinghanCs banishment, were as false as they were mali- 
cious; and that his reward— (which he .still enjoys, though the Directors have 
twice i>ent out orders fOi his mnoval)— was so unjustly bestowed, that it was a 
2 D 2 
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Mr. Buckingham was not sent from India on account of being a literary 
pirate, or because of any charge against his morality, but for his attacks 
upon the Government— for his perseverance in a line of politics which ought 
NOT TO BE ENDURED iu India, or in England, or any where. (8) And, as to 
the arfrumentum ad tniserUordiam ^ which fornjed the concluding part of the 
hon. Mover’s address, I think it is altogether misplaced. The subject here is 
an affair of business, and not of chanty. Let the public at large subscribe 
for the relief of Mr. Buckiiighain, if his circumstances are so unfortunate as 
to need such a relief. But let not the Proprietors of East India stock be ex- 
clusively appealed to for the supply of his necessities, unless on grounds far, 
very far different from those which we have this day heard. 

The hon. Mover has read the correspondence, and made his comments upon 
it with very great humour. He has made a display of that easy flow of ready 
aud elegaut wit, which every one must admire whenever he speaks, and 
which I listened to with the greatest plea«ure. But, at the same time, what is 
the amount of it all ? Why, that the Government of India, (acting, as I think, 
most properly and prudently,) being well aware of the principles of the 
paper, and having had long experience of the conduct of the proprietor, (for 
It was perfectly well known that Mr. Buckingham still ]>osse88ed three- 
fourths of the establishment,) decided not to permit the diffusion of inflam- 
matory matter from the same quarter. It makes no difference whether Mr, 
Buckingham was owner of the whole, or only one-fourth part of the paper; 
so long as he had the power to continue the same ollVnsive course of politics, 
the Government had u right, aud (in my opinion) were right, to continue 
the line of conduct they had adojdcd. And this, too, not only with respect to 
whodier mij;ht be editor, but also with regard to Mr. Buckingham, while 
they knew he had the power of disseminating, through his paper, that 
seasoning of contempt and aversion for the constituted authorities, with 
which his publication had been so plentifully provided (D). There has been 
nothing proved against the Government, except the exercise of a pntei'nul 
Crtre, in providing for, and watching over, the well-being of thi^ir Mibjccts. 
Until it is proNcd that the Government has behaved improjierly — that in their 
conduct towards Mr. Buckingham they have been influenced by private in- 
stead of public motive', f certainly cannot regard him as a man either to be 
esteemed, ^to be rewarded, or to leecivc any money. I respect Mr. Bucking- 
ham as a man of talent, but talent has nothing to do with this question. We 
are to judge him as a politician. Is this, then, I ask, a case for compensa- 
tion ? I say, decidedly not; and I confess I am astonished that it should ever 


viitue in Mr. Buckingham to point out its injustice, though he has been ruined 
for anticipating the veiy judgment— which the Directors have themselves since 
jironomiced on his appointment. 

(8j Itis impossible to imagine what politics are here alluded to, as mt to 
he endnredf either in India or in England. Mr. Buckingham’s politics were those 
publicly avowed by Lord Hastings, the Governor -Geneial ; openly professed by 
>lr. Elphiiistoiic, the Governor of Bombay; and uudi.sguiseillv adopted by nine- 
tenths of the Biitish in India. They •'imply advocated this plain truth that all 
government ought to be ci'iisidcieif a trust for the good of the greatest number; 
that no man .should be jmnislied vvitliowt a trial; and that the caprices of despot- 
ism were not so deseiving of respect as the solemn decisions of the law. Yet this is 
■what Mr. PoYiidcr thinks ought not to be endured miyxt'here. His “paternal 
government^' admits no such abominations as these ! It is impossible to say 
whether Mr. Povndei’s ignorance, or jirostitution of piinciple, be the true solu- 
tion of all this. Be it which it may, it is equally disgraceful to the age and nation 
to hear such sentiments as he avovv.s. 

(9) Really all this is like the ravings of an insane mind, 'fhe Government 
had the power to change the Editor every day, or to put a censor over every sheet 
issued. They hnd a servant of tlieir own as Editor, whom they knew would not 
dare offend tnem ; and Mr. Buckingham was ten thousand miles distant, llow 
then could he possibly continue to disseminate nny thing through a paper in 
Calcutta, he liciiig on the ocean, or iu Londuii ? The very supposition is marked 
with absurdity. 
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have been brought before this Court. As I have made an attempt to show to 
the Court the principal sins of omission in the bon. Mover’s speech, and upon 
considering the great weight of the matters so omitted, I cannot help think- 
ing that this case was one of the very worst that could have been laid before 
the Court as deserving of condensation. In this Court every thing is known, 
(Acn?*,) every thing is open, (10) (Ae/rr,) and therefore you must be made ac- 
quainted with all the facts respecting Mr. Buckingham. As, then, the (-ourt 
of Directors and the Court of Pmprictors are fully aware of the conduct of 
this gentleman, I think it is their duty, mobt decidedly, to put their vc/o upon 
this proposition. 

Mr. Lewin.*— Although I am most unuilling to trespass on the time of the 
Court, yet I deem it to be my duty to express (though as brietty as 1 possibly 
can) to the Proprietors luy conviction respecting this case. Notwithstanding 
the arguments which have been urged by the hon. Proprietor who spoke last, 
I am decidedly of opinion that the hon. Mover has brought ftirward this ques- 
tion in a proper manner, and 1 think it is totally unnecessary to enter into 
the consideration of the conduct either of the Bengal Coverument, or of Mr. 
Buckingham, while he was in India. That matter was altogether jiast and 
at rest. The Bengal Government hud taken notice of such actions of Mr. 
Buckingham as they had deemed improper, and they had acted with respect 
to them as they thought advisable. Tliey had visited those actions with 
their severest disapprobation, with such a disapj>robatioii as was in perfect 
accordance with their “ paternal regard”, as the hon. Gentleman has been 
pleased to call it; [Jiear, hear;) they exiled Mr. Buckingham from India. 
Not content with this, they followed it up by extinguishing his establishment, 
and the consequence was, Mr. Buckingham’s ruin. — (f/coc.) Tlic qu^lstion, 
tlien, is, not whether Mr. Buckingham had acted right or wrong— not whether 
the Government of Bengal had acted right or wrung— but, admitting for argu- 
ment’s sake, that Mr. Buckingham hafl acted imi>roperl} , the subject for the 
decision of the Proprietors is, as I submit, whether that gentleman was to be 
eutii’ely proscribed — {hear ,) — whether there wa^. any medium to be ob- 
served ill bis punishment— wlictbvr he should be obstructed in the manage - 
iiientofhis establishment — (A(W,)—lii'. property be destroyed — he himself 
removed from one quaitcr of the globe to another, and not be allowed, even 
by proxy, to attend to bis business — {hear, hear ,) — in short, w hether he was 
to be hunted Ihrough every corner, and destroyed likeawild beast? — {Hear.) 
The (|uestioii, 1 .submit, is, whether, examining the proofs which were fairly 
brought forward, and as fairly commented upon by tlic lion. Mover, it does not 
cleaily appear that Mr. Huckinghani has been trealoil iu the imjust and op- 
pressive manner that has been described — (Acnc,) — «iml whether this Court 
will or will not interfere for hi^ relief, and for the purpose of preventing such 
practices ill future ?—(/Ytffr.) Tlie question is, barely, has the punisiimcnt 
of Mr. Buckingham been just or unjust? lie has bccu banisheil, and his 
jiroperty has been, in cousequeme, ic«luced to almost iiutbiiig from a great 
amount. These tilings have been committed by those who govern Ind^, by 
persons who represent this Court ill India. I do not mean to c ist any imputation 
on them, neither do 1 know how they canal all justify such exiriune seveiily. 
As it is admitted upon all sides that Mr. Buckiugbam is a-, lioiiomable a man 
a^existi in the world, 1 ask you, is it proper, ii tt moral, or is it right, of this 
“ paternal Govcrumciit” to puisne him as they hu\e done? 1 di maiid of 
the Court whether they will pet nut 'Ir. Buckmghaiii to be hunted, ttst/nc ad 
necem ? It is iinjiossiblc for me (ohavc any coiKcptioii why this gentleman. 


(10) This is another proof, if moie indeed were wanted, to show the utter 
ignorance of the speaker. The very rei erse of hi.s nositioii is the truth: for 
iiothlug is kiiovvn, and iiotliiiig open, hut such as the Directors choose. The 
papers on tlie Barrackpoor massacre have been asked for and lefuscd ; those on 
Lord Amherst’s Adiniuistr.ition were but a day or tw^o beture withheld ; aud in 
the pre-cut instance (as the sequel will show) all infoiinatlon was denied. And 
)ct Mr. Poyiidcr blushes not to a.s.sert w'hat he doe's. 'I'herc'ttre many, liowever, 
w ho must blusji for him. 
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btandin^y as he does, so high in the general esteem, shall be treated worse 
than a common felon.— I stand here in the presence of many lepl 
gentlemen, and I am^onftdentlhey will justify me in saying, that although a 
printer may he transported from this country for perjury, or any other serious 
offence, yet other persons woul(j not be prevented from carrying on, or con- 
ducting his business. Even in case a man shlKild conspire against the life of 
another, and be transported to llotany Bay for the offence, the Government 
would never think of the inflit tion of a further punishment on him. The 
Government has no such power in this country, and if it had, J am certain 
they would have no inclination to use it, — {Hear.) I am shocked to name, in 
the same breath, even for one moment, the chaiacters I have alluded to, with 
a man of Mr. Buckingham’s great honour and pure character. But I only do 
so to illustrate and hutify my argument. A double punishment has been in- 
flicted on Mr. Buckingham. Suicly he ha«l suffered enough when he had 
suffered banishment. However, the Government were of a different o])inion. 
They said, “ Mr. Buckingham has a considerable share in this property, let 
ns ruin it. 'ritough he has now departed from Ittdia, and though there can 
he no communication with him for at least a year, still he maybe planning to 
upset our (jovernmetit. At all events, we shall act as if he were.” Can this 
conduct he deemed worthy in any (iovernment ? Yet this was the conductor 
that paternal (iovernment ” which the hon. Proprietor has so hijjhly 
lauded. What necessity was there for thi-., or how could it he useful "i Where 
is the common sense of such a ptocceding? Every one that heais me cannot 
help perceiving that the fears on which it is alleged the proceedings of the 
(Government vvcrc founded, are ridiculous in the c\trcuic. — [Hear.) Mr. 
Buckingham was trausportedto England •, andthatgreatGovernment of India 
entertained fears that he would setul|documents from here, which might check 
or contnd the procecilings of that Goveriimcnt, through the ntedlunt of the 
press in India. Any man that thinks, must at once perceive how entirely ri- 
diculous such fcais were. It is clear, however, from the) measures adopted 
in India, that Mr. Buckingham’s piojicrty has been reduced from splendoiu’ 
to almost nothing. Is this the measure of justice (and I put it to the most 
violent adversaries of Mr. Buckingham in this (jonrt) that they would wish 
to have dealt out to their friends or their children ? Let those things he ma- 
turely cousuleied, and assuredly the Court will look upon Mr. Buckingham, 
not with a view of destruction, but with an eye of mcrcy.^ No man is infal- 
libie—every man may fall into cnor; and if Mr. Buckingham has erred, 
let not his punishment he greater than his offeme, I will admit, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that Mr. Buckingham was wrong ; Imt, was not his banishment 
from India even a more than Miflicient puiiishnient } Mr. Buckingham is, I 
contend, an object of real [uty. llis ciiaracter, as a man, and his acquire- 
ments as a gentleman, are high ; ami ought not the Company to treat him 
with those leeliugs of justice and mercy which have alwajs distinguished 
them ? Mr. Buckingham had suflered much injury, and he very properly 
came before the Court to ask, “ Am I to he utterly destroyed.’ If I am not, 
give^lite a show of hands m my favour.” This, I repeat, is a case which de- 
serves the warm support of this Court ; and 1 trust that you will grant, with 
liberality and justice, the compensation which, in my opinion, Mr. Bucking- 
ham is justly entitled to.— (//c«i .) , , , , 

Mr.S, IJixoN.— I wish to know, Mr. Chairman, whether I am right in the 
supposition, that this motion isforthc jiroductiou of further papers.^ 

The CiiAiiiiM AN.— It merely for papers. 

Mr. S. Dixon.— 1 am of opinion, Sir, that the hon. Proprietor who has 
brought forward this motion, and vvlio, of course, has consulted others unon 
the subject, has not chosen the best mode of serving the interests of Air. 
Buckingham. Indeed, I think that the hon. Mover and his friends, if they 
only had the welfare of Mr. Buckingham in view, have chosen the very 
worst course to attain that object. The hon. Mover has said, ami it has been 
assented to, that Mr. Buckingham has suffered very much in a pecuniary way, 
and that, perhaps, before the holding of another Court, that gentleman 
mi«^ht he within tho walls of a prison. Were his friends then taking (he 
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l>est meaus to serve him, if that really were the case, by bringmg forward a 
motion for papers, the production of which would necessarily occupy a con- 
siderable time. If iny recommendation be considered of any value, 1 should 
advise them very strongly to alter the course of coudifct they have ])urftue<l 
this day. It was competent to, and he thought it the undoubted right of, 
every Proprietor to take the Inost extensive view of the coudbet of Mr, 
Jiuckiugham while in India. Their limits of observation were not to be nar- 
rowed by the ingenuity of any individual. Every tlnng that had passed by 
was not to be thrown aside. On the contrary, I will say, as I have before 
d('ne, that Mr. Buckingham has abused the (Government of India in the 
grossest manner. (11) Though the hon. Mover may have fixed uj)on adifl’erent 
course of argument, my ideas arc not therefore to be conlineil, nor am 1 shut 
out by this from allusions to what passed. It is the natural feeling of 
humanity, as well as my own particular wish, to assist any suffering person 
who comes forward with a complaint, if 1 can p<»ssibly do so. But, if Mr. 
Buckingham’s friends wish that this question ahould be brought to a speedy 
termination — if they desire that his pecuniary losses, which they say are 
great, should be relieved — they ought, in my ojiiuion, to have recourse to a 
different method. Ido not mean to offend Mr. Buekiugliaui’s feelings; hut 
I must say, that, for most of his misfortunes, he hai only to thank himself. 
{Hear.) Wc all know that he was sent from India, not for one offence only, 
hut for several. He had received rrcquelif. warnings of the danger attendant 
upon the line he was pursuing. He had been informed, tliat if his conduct 
was not altered, the C»o\eriimeut must iiccc->''diily put a slop to proceedings 
which were ('nlculated to jmt the safety of India in jeoji.irdy. It was in vain, 
however, to remonstrate with him He would iiotdepait from his usual 
course, and he brought luin upon his own head.(l‘2j I would recommend to 
those geiitleraeii who wish to serve Mr. Bmkingham, to advice him to show 
in an humble representaliou to the (.ourt of l)iiector'<, that he has heeii an 
excessive loser by the acts of the Indi. u (onciumcnt. {“//c /mv done so 
already !'’) Still, in my opinion, the better line oi‘ coiuhu t would have been 
to ask, as a favour, for ivimnieratiou lor the losses sustained hy Mr. Buek- 
ingham. The inherent feelings of Immaiiity in every man’s bosom, would 
induce him to liste^ii to such an appeal more favoui ably than to a pronosi- 
tioii of the nature of that before the Court. Supposing the motion should he 
carried, and the papers produced, it would require along riine to consider 
them, which would protiact the i'>sue which Mr. Hnckinghani must look for- 
ward to with so much anxiety. 1 regiei that 1 cannot go along with the 
motion ; although the feelings of humanity would jironipt me, and not me 
aloue, ’out I am sure the great majoiity of the Piupiietors, to any appeal 
from Mr. Buckingham tor comjieiisation. 

Sir C. Eohdes. — I have listened with satisfaction to much tliat has fallen 
from the hon. Proprietor who sjioke last; and I must confess, that I wish 

(11) It U painful to be com|)clled to .say so often, “ tins isuntnie;” hut 
really such asscitions cannot be pas'^ed bv without denial. But even if it vveie 
line (which it i.s not,) that the Indian Covcrnmciit was gios.sly alui.'«cil, wcie 
there no Couits, or Judges, or Juries tlieie to punish the offeiidei.s ? And if .so, 
whatotiur pnnisliincnt than the hwv would intiict. could he ncccssaiy ? 

(12) Mr. Dixon cannot imder.staud the facts, if he suppo.se.s India wns endan- 
gered bv any thing Mr. Buckingham ever wiole, more especially the huighiiig at 
a Presbyteiian parson being made a stationer’s derk. What had the safety of 
India to do witli this? But, indeed, India was never so safe or so tiainmil' as 
during the whole tune of Mi . Biukingham’s paper liciiig in existence ; and it lias 
never neeii so imsale or so di.«tnil)cd as siiue iis (Ic.stuiclion. And, then, as to 
ruin being brougl\t by Mr. Buckingham on himvclt, bcciu.^e he would not alter 
his usual course — this is also untiue ; for .Mr. Buckinghain’.s baiii.'huient was not 
the cause of his niiii, but the rcliwal of (iovcinment to let his jnoperly he used 
for his advantage by others, after his “ usual course ” was at an end. It is 
to be regretted that men will neither lead uor think upon the facts or arguments 
of a subicct on which they pretend to speak. So much ei rnr and iiiisrepre.sontation 
are hardly conceivable, were it not displayed in a manner not to he doubted. 
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the course which he rcconunencIeJ had been this day pursued. If, however, 
that course had been adopted, it is not improbable that Mr. Buckingham and 
his friends would have been met by the objection, that all the papers not 
being before the Court of Proprietors, they coidd not be expected to come to 
a decision oji the case. So late as last night the friends of Mr. Buckingham 
had ]t in contemplation to propose a motion for a specific grant to him ; but 
it was then thought better to move for the production of papers, under the 
apprehension to which 1 have just alluded, namely, that an objection might 
be taken to voting a grant, unless tlie documents upon which it was 
founded were previously luhl before the Court. Those who have brought 
the question forward found great jlilnculty in deciding upon what course it 
would be m(»st advisable to jnirsue. Jf, however, it sliould be in accordance 
with thefecliugs of tlie Com t to entertain such a ])ropusition as that alluded to 
by the hoi>. Proprietor, it is not too late to substitute it for the motion before 
the Court. If in the course of the discussion which may take place, 1 should 
lind that such i-j the general feeling of the Court, I shall think myself at 
liberty to adopt the suggestion which has been thrown out by the bon. Pro- 
prietor. 

1 will now addicss myself to the subject before the Court, and in what I 
have to say, shall confine myself to a vciy few words. I do not mean to jus- 
tify the whole of Mr. Buckingham’s conduct as Editor of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal.’ I never have absolutidy justified his conduct. On the first occa- 
sion of the question regarding Mr. Buckingham being brought before the 
Court, I gave it as ni) opinion, that ho had been extremely imprudent, and 
bad thereby laid himself ojioii to that degree of punishment which was ulti- 
mately inflicted upon him by the Bengal Covernment, after he had received 
repeated admonitions of the consequences which would result from continu- 
ing in the course which he had adopted. It will he in the recollection of the 
C’ourt, that this wa> the line ol argument which I adopted, and 1 have since 
seen no reason to alter it. It has always appeared to me, as I formerly 
stated, that Mr. Buckingham was made a tool of hy those who entertained 
the idea of establishing a tree jiress in India. He was jmt forward as an 
instrument hy those person'^ down to the latest ]>eiiod of his residence in 
India; and as soon as the (fovernment visited him with that punishment 
whichit considered itself justified in inflicting on him, ho was deseited by 
them all, hy those very men, with the exception perhaps of one or two, who 
had called themselves his friends, and who, hy encouraging him in the 
course he was pursuing, had led to his destruction, (//cor, heay.) This has 
always been my opinion, and I still conlinue to entertain it. 'That Mr. 
Bnekiiigham was exceedingly iinpimlent with respect to various aitiele.s in- 
.serted in liis jiaper, I have no hesitation in admitting ; but if 1 am called 
upon to say wlietlier I think that any one of these articles taken separately 
could be considered as tending to emianger the safety of India, I can lay my 
liaiul upon mv heart, and declare, that 1 do not. {Hear.) That Mr. Buck- 
ingham di<l oppose himself to the Covernment is un(|uestionable ; that he 
appeared on some occasions to have set them at defiance is, I think, al.so 
true. But let it be recollected, that there were no legulations for the con- 
duct of the jji’css ; and what apjK’ared to one pciNon perfectly harmless, 
might not be viewed in that light by another. By the censors of the press, 
the Secretaries of the (iovernmeut, Mr. Buckingiiam might be considered to 
have trausgi essed rules which they bail laid down amongst themselves, hut 
had never lieen formally published. Under such circumstances, Mr. Buck- 
ingham might, quite uniiitontionally, give oflence. And here 1 am bound 
to say, that after the repeated pledges which Mr. Buckingham gave to tlie 
Government, I cannot believe, knowing him as I do to he as honourable a 
man as any in this Court, that he really meant to offend the Government. 
{Hear.) That gentleman was warned, I believe, several times; hut is it 
fair or proper, iliat because a man has been warned nine times that he has 
fallen under tlie displeasure of the Government, he should on the tenth occa- 
sion he visited with such tremendous punishment as has been inflicted on 
Mr. Buckingham ? As well might it be said, that because a man has been 
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convicted nine times of a misdemeanour, he should, on the tenth occasion, be 
punished as for a felony. 

It appears that, by the late proceedings of the Indian Government, Mr. 
Buckingham’s property has been completely destroyed. I do not contend 
against the power of the Government to send Mr. Buckingham from India — 
that power it unquestionably possesses. Mr. Buckingham was aware that 
it possessed that power ; and if he had acted another part, (as 1 think he 
would if the time were to come over again, in justice to iiimsclf and family,) 
he would not have been subjcctc U'o "that jiower. The existence of such a 
power is necessary in one point o{ view ; it is necessary under the constitu- 
tion of the Indian Chiveinnient, for the pn'tectiou of that vast empire. The 
British Parliament has iutrintod the Indian Government with authority to 
send from that omintry any persons uho, amongst other things, should be 
found in treaty with tlic Native powers It happens, liovvever, that there arc 
very few Native powers left in India, for we have every thing in our own way 
there now. 

1 have done, however, with that part of the question which relates to Mr. 
Buckingham being sent from India, with respect to wbicb 1 make no eom- 
plaint. But the (,overument having done this— having banished Mr. Buck- 
ingham from India, there, 1 think, they ought to have slopped. It was iruel, 
unnecessarily cruel, to follow up that act by a scries of persecutions, ending 
in the destruction of the property which he had left behind him, and in 
driving himself and his family to that jtass, that the doors of a jail are staling 
them in the face, [hfear-] That this is the case at the present moment, I 
pledge my word, for I have asceriained the lact. (Z/tY/r, keay.) 1 call upon 
the Court to do that in the name of justice and humanilv, wliich Mr. Bnck- 
iiighaiu no longer claims as a mailer of ri“ht : he is no longer in a situation 
to compel justice to he done him as a right — he comes before the (miirt as a 
supjdiant. But the case has hem so ably ^tati'd In the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward llie (iue>liou, Ihat I am atraidl shiuild only weaken the etlVi t 
of his addro-s, if 1 were to dwell longer on this pait of the subject. 'I he caw 
comes hefore the Court in the n<ime> ol those who appeal against Mr. 
Buckingham’s wife and children licing turned into the streets. 1 am satislied 
it never could have been in the coutemjdaliou ol the Conit of Directors that 
matters should have proceeded to such an extremitv as this ; I know too well 
the goodness of the hearts of some of those genileimn to suiipose this was 
jiossihle; 1 know that it wa^ to the goodness and hum.inity ol their hearts, 
and of the worthy Clnirmaii more eq-eeially, that the rccimt grant to Mr. 
Arnot was principally owing. I think tint gieateiedit is due to the Court 
of llireotors for tlieir coiidiiet on that oeiasion ; and 1 tiiist they will follow 
up the kind feeling whieli tliev <*\liihilcd towauls Mr. \n)ot, and tlo tliat to- 
wards Mr. Bucl.iugham, which I am fpiite saii-.lie(l would he in unison with 
the general feelings of this Court. {Hiio y hfar.) 'j'hore nmy he some, per- 
haps, who will hold up their liamls against the motion; there lauiiot be 
many, for 1 am willing to believe, lor the sake ol human nature, that verv 
few in this Court can slnit their hearG to tlu' appeal which is now made. 

I am not disposed to advocate tlie uuliniUcd lieedom ol tlu* press in India; 
hut let me prevent mv -.elf from being misundeistood. I think it would he 
better that there should be no jiress at all in India, than such a one as now 
exists there. [Ilea ) .) I shall not longer detain the Court; hut il, in the enui'se 
of the discussion, it shall seem hkelv to meet v\ith the a])prohation of the 
fJouit, I will move “ that a gnuit of .VoOt)/. sterling be made to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, in consideration ol tlie heavy pecuniarv los-.es to which he has been 
subjected, by circumstances <‘onnecte«l with his being sent from India, and 
by the destruction of his propeity since his departuie from that country." 
[Hear y hear.) 

'I he Hon. LF.icnsrr.u Sianhopi;.— I lise to sciond the motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson (who had risen at the same time) said ; — 'I he honourable 
Baronet has submitted no niotiuu ; the gallant Olhecr cannot, therefore, se- 
cond tha't which has not been moved. (The hon. and learned Gentleman 
then resumed his seat.) 
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The Hon. Leicester Stanhope continued.— I am not acquainted with the 
tactics which should he obsemd in this Court. I know not whether the mo- 
tion of m^thon. Friend on the floor, (Mr. Kinnaird,) or that of the hon. Bart, 
may best suit the taste of Pr4)prielorB ; but, conceiving that every cause is 
best promoted by a jdain statement of facts, I will venture to enter upon one 
on the present occasion. With great prudence, my hon. Friend, in bringing 
forward his motion, abstained from making any observations on the relative 
merits of a free press, of a censorship, or of the present liceusingsystem in India. 
My opinions with regard to those questions are unchanged ; but I think it 
right on the present occasion to avoid all discussion on those topics. In en- 
tering upon the consideration of the question before the Court, I think it 
necessary to make some observations with respect to the characters of the 
shareholders of the ‘ Calcutta Journal.’ Among the hundred shareholders 
of that paper were some of the most eminent men in British India; {hear; ) 
there are some of these whoso names 1 would not venture to state in this 
('ourt, for fear of injuring their fortunes in India ; but there are others whose 
names I need not hesitate to mention, for they are so exalted in rank, and so 
pre-einruent for every kind of virtue, that I may say they really stand abov'o 
the reach of bad power. Amongst othcr.s 1 may especially mention the name 
of Mr. John Palmer, son of General Palmer, who almost governed British 
India, during the administration of Warren Hastings. Mr. John Palmer, 
too, has had great iiiHiiciicc with c^ cry Government since that period: a 
more honourable man, or more loyal citi/en—one more attached to the Bri- 
tish Government than that gentleman, docs not exist. I will venture to say, 
without intending any disrespect to Lord Amlierst or the twenty-four gentle- 
men behind the bar, that his knowledge of Briti.sh India and of tlie feelings of 
the Natives is far greater than that of any of those gentlemen. With respect to 
Mr. Buckingham, 1 entirely concur with all the cnlogiumf. which have been 
passed upon that gentleman by my boii. Friend on the floor, I esteem Mr. 
Buckingham much, because I know him well ; 1 know him to be a moral 
man, a religious man, a good father, a gootl bushand, a firm friend, and a 
loyal citizen ; and if these are not qualities that deserve praise and admira- 
tion, then I know not what do. Further, I will venture to say, that with the 
exception of Edininid Burke, Lord Cornwallis, Lord Hastings, and the great 
historian of Briti-.h India, Mr. Mill, no man has conferred greater benefits on 
the people of India, or has done mure honour to the Government, than this 
said persecuted Buckingham. {Hear.) 

Having dilated on the characters of the shareholders ami the original )U’o- 
prietor of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ I will now proceed to consider ilie injury 
which has been done to Mr. Buckingham’s property, which is, properly 
speaking, the question before the ('ourt. The first proceedings connected 
with this case was the prosecution of Mr. Buckingham by the six Secretaries 
of the Government, and his acquittal by a juiy of his countrymen. And what 
was the charaiter of this jury ? Two-thirds of every jury brought into the 
box in India must be, directly or indirectly, connected with the (Government ; 
notwithstanding this, Mr. Buckingham was acquitted. When the Indian 
Government found that Mr. Buckiugliam was innocent in the eye of the 
law, it determined to have recourse to extra-judicial measures. Having once 
made up their minds on the subject, the ociasiou was not long wanting. 
Mr. Buckingham chanced to comment, in a humorous manner, on the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Bryce to be a clerk of stationary, and for so commenting 
he was banished. Notwithstanding that Mr. Buckingham was banished for 
having commented on thi.s appointment, this Court di-approved of the con- 
duct of the Indian Government in having made the appointment, and ordered 
the said, clerk to be dismissed. The Scottish clergy also, generally, disap- 
proved of the appointment ; and mo.st mou considered that the reverend Doctor 
ought to be deprived of his clerical oflice. 

Next came the persecution of Mr. Aruot. On Mr. Buckingham’s removal, 
Mr. Aruot was left editor of the paper. He chanced to make some observa- 
tiou.s, ill which he atlributeil Mr. Buckingham’s misfortunes to Dr. Bryce ; 
afid for those oliservatious he was likewise banislied. Thus did this Presby- 
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t^rian political parson— censured and deprived of his civil office by you, and 
bis conduct disapproved by the Church to which he belonged, this editor 
of the ‘ John Bull,’ this vender of pens, pounce, and paper — tritNoph over 
these two honourable men. (Hear, hear.) Then came another ^or, who 
chanced to republish a pamphlet of mine on the Press in India. I have many 
political enemies, but I have never heard from any quarter any thing of an 
immoral, irreligious, or dangerous character imputed to that work. Not- 
withstanding this, after Mr. Sandys, the new editor, had republished the 
pamphlet, essay by essay, and not until he had completed it, the Paper was 
altogether suppressed, and tlie property <lcstro>ed. 

These extra-judicial measures did not, however, satisly the angry spirit of 
the Indian Government. They determined to have recourse to that “ wild 
justice," as Lord Haeon has denomiuated it, “ revenge." They seemed to 
think, that not only was the Editor bad, hut that there was also something 
bad in the tyjie, ink, and presses, and they, in tonse([uenec, prohibited the use 
ot the machinery as long .as Mr. Buckingham had any interest in it what- 
ever. 'Ihe shareholders upon this remonstrated, alleging, it was very hard, 
that because one person had otlendcd, a hundred should suffer. They also 
reminded Lord Amherst, that at the time Sir Francis Matiiaghteu registered 
the regulations respecting the press, (what an oeenpation for a British judge !) 
he did it oil the exjiress eoudition that the property vested in the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal’ should be respected. Lord Amherst seems to have been frightened 
at this, and he said tliat he would allow the paper to lie resumed. 1 have 
been obliged to put upon paper all tliat Lin'd Amherst said lie would and 
would nol do, for his eapriciousness is so great that it was impossible to 
trust my memory with it. First, he agreed that the paper should he pub- 
lished; then he would not allow it to he published unless it was edited by a 
Company’s servant ; then he would not allow it to be jiulilislied under the 
title of the ‘ Calcutta .lourual;’ then he would allow it to he puhlislu'd 
under a name which 1 think most iuappropiiate to the licensing system, 
namely, the ‘ British Lion then he would not allow it to be called the 
‘ British Lion;’ then he would allow it to lie called the ‘ Scotsman in the 
East ;' then he vtould not allow it to be pnblisheil fo long as Mr. Bucking- 
ham and the hundred Froprictors had any share in the concern ; at last he 
ilid allow it to he published under the title of the ‘ Scotsinau in the East.’ 
Thus did his Lordsliip, to the caprieiousnos of a harlot, add the persecution 
of a tyrant. By the conduct of Lord Amherst the najier was ruined ; and the 
consequence was, that a property, wbieli had cost Mr. Buckingham 20,000/. 
in gold, and from which lie received 8000/. a-year, a (juarterof which he had 
dispo'-ed of to the hundred Proprietors for 10,000/., was actually sold for 
l.’iOO/. ; and over and almve llie 4000/. which Mr. Buckingham left in his 
banker’s bauds at (’alcutta, he has since been called upon to pay 5000/. more 
op account of au expenditure incurred iu consequence of the vacillating 
conduct of Lord Amlierst ; making Mr. Buckingham’s total loss .30,000/. I 
agree with Mr. Buckingham that it would have been better for him when 
he left Calcutta to have set fire to his pieiiuses, aiul consumed the whole 
concern. 

Mr. Buckingham's conduct has been serutini/cd liy the public in India, 
and by the courts of law and tlie Government of that country, and likewise 
by the Court of Directors and the press at home. Writers ol all parties, the 
Editors of the ‘ Courier' ami ‘ Morning Post,’ all the Tory writers, actuated 
only by honourable motives, have disapproved of the measures pursued to- 
wards Mr. Buckingham. That gentleuiau has passed the ordeal of public 
scrutiny, and has constantly been pronounced blameless. Yet has he been 
persecuted and sacrificed to a satanieul spiiit of revenge. I will not say that 
ill the darker ages — I will not say that under tlie reigns of a Dionysius, a 
Tiberius, or a Robespierre, acts of greater enormity have not been perpe- 
trated, but 1 cau venture to declare, that under a Government calling itself 
free, iu the niueleeuth century, a more cold-blooded, heartless system of 
persecution, than that exerciied towards Mr. Buckingham, is not to be found 
upon record. [Hear, hear.) 1 will not believe but that the Court of Dir«s- 
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tors are disposed to do justice to Mr. Buckingham. When I have heard that 
Court abused ou the other side of the water, (and I am sorry to say that they 
are constantly the subjects of abuse,) I have always endeavoured to support 
their character. Why did I do this ? Because I perceived that when an 
individual was persecuted ou the other side of the water, the Directois were 
always ready to do him justi< e at home. If, however, it should turn out that 
the Directors are not di.sjwsed to do justice to Mr. Buckingham, he must appeal 
to Parliament. There every individual has a right to seek for the redress of 
Avroug. Not only every man with a white face in this country, but every 
native of India, everyone of the hundred millions of the distant subjects ot 
England, are virtually repre'.eated in the British Parliameut. If the Members 
of Parliament have not sufiicient industry and talent to take into consideration 
the affairs of the inhahiianls of those distant realms, they do not deserve the 
character whudi they profess to maintain. Without those qualifications it is 
idle and vain to talk of the honour and integrity of British statesmen, or of 
the justice of British rule. That rule is good which confers the gie.itcst 
benefits ou the many, not that which raises every tenth man on the pedestal 
of liberty, as Ave are, and leaves the otlicr nine to gro\el on iu slavery. 
{Hear.) If tlie doctrines which 1 have heard broached in this Court, and 
Avliich I blushed to hear also broached before a legal tiihunal at the Cock 
Pit, be established, the result will he, that heucefm tii there will be, under the 
dominion of Croat Britain, twenty thousand Biitish subjects and a hundred 
million of slaves. 

I have done. I care not wliat tactics are adopted — wlictlier the motion of my 
hon. Friend on the floor he earned, or iliatof the hon. Baronet opposite, Avhoui 
J know on all occdsions to he actuated by the mo.it honourable principles; 
but I shall be always ready to support any measure calculdted totio justice to 
the injured individual mi the floor, (Mr. Buckingham), ([fear, hear * hear.) 

Mr. R. Jackson. — My lum. Friend, in luiiiging forward this question, has 
adopted jireeisd) that toiiise which I expected of him, his ohjett being to 
(oiK’iliatc the (. oiirt. lie s u'd thatl e would avoid touching upon the subject 
ul the press in India, and also avoid dragging into discussion, in a political 
point of view, that awful ainl.ontA which the law has vested in the CJoveruor- 
Gcneral, ofsending peisoiis from India. Both these questions are of too inuch 
importance to he allowed to he iileiritied with the case of an individual. 
[Hear, litur.) Tliotigh I am awaie that I cauiiot jirofe'S much regal'd for 
the press without running the ii-k of being suspected it^ scciet enemy, I will 
once more avow as liereditai) and coiisi-tenta regard lor the liberty of the 
press as mv bon. Fiiend, (m* any otlier peisoii hearing the name of Knglish- 
luancan entertain ; and I will heie take the liber. y to observe, that if tlie sub- 
ject has not already met the attention of the authorities at home, they could 
not aim at a nobler juirpose than to inquire into f’.m leal praetiee of the press 
in India, with the view of rendering cverv praetic.dile degree ol irecdoin to 
that great means ol intdleetual imptovemeni, tlie i esult beiug loyalty to the 
state and afrectioii to the country. It might no', peilmjis, he nupropor ut the 
the same time to Cimsider whether (‘ven that pov, ar of dejuirtation existing m 
the (hiveruor-General miglit not he in some (K'giee qiiadiieJ. Having thus 
.slightl) alluded to lliosc* two important suhjects, I will not go further h^t I 
fall into llie evil whicli mv Icm. Friend d<*prc'cated. My hon I rienJ’s speech 
was, however, cliaracteii/ed by no small degree ol asperity, in so far as it 
alluded to the Government of Bengal. 1 only refer to thii circumstance in 
order that some justice nia} he done to an absent man. 1 have no acf|uaint- 
a nee with Lord Amheist, hut were he a person of much less cuiisi leratioii 
than he is, it would Im suiriciem tliat he is absent and incapable of deteiiding 
lijmself, to induce me to I oiut out any part of the lion. Pioprietor’s sjieech 
whicli 1 tliink heari hardly and unjustly on him. ’’J'he scope of my hon. 
Friend’s .«j)eecli, the scope and entirety, nluio'.t, of the speech of the gallant 
Officer who 1ms just down, and the s<* .pe and tendency of many' writings 
which have appeared on the subject, have been to convey an idea that Lord 
Amherst jiersoiially refu.-.ed to sanction, with his license, any paper iu which 
Air. Buckingham had any property. Very little reference to the papers which 
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Mr. Buckingham has circulated in C-’ourt, will show that Lord Amherst did 
not object to Mr. Buckingham having a property in the paper for which Dr. 
Muston asked a license, but only to his being allowed to retain anj^degree of 
influence in the concern. Lord Amherst may have been right or wrong ou 
this point — with that 1 have nothing to do. All 1 wish to establish is, that 
Lord Amherst objected otdy to Mr. Iluckinglmm’s retaining n governing in- 
fluence over the paper, and not to his being a projjrictor but bclore we 
condemn Lord Amherst for even this limited objecticui to Mr. Iluckingham, 
let me ask, have we forgotten the declarations which that gentleman for- 
merly put forth? Do we not recollect that amongst the coiisolatious which 
Mr. Buckingham promised himself, was this— that although transported (as 
he was pleased to call it) from India, he had left his paper that would send 
fonh information which he would supply from this country, and give publi- 
cation to the essays which his warm feelings, in a place where there was no 
danger, should from time to time give birth to. Is it tol)e much wondered at 
that Lord Amherst, feeliug the iuniility of changing the name, hut leaving 
the objectionable induenee, would not countenance any arrangement vvhulk 
would have that jletlared, that denounced influence in operation. ( Hcor.) 

My hon. Friend, (Mr. Kinnaird,) in the course of his speech, read a letter 
from Mrs. Muston, the wife of the gentleman who was making the applice- 
tion for a license to carry on the paper, under the name of the Britisli Liofi, 
which the gallant Officer who spoke last conceived to bo very inappro- 
priate. I may here observe, that the gallant Officer was wrong when he stated 
that Lord Amherst was willing to allow the publication umUr that name— his 
Lordship objected totally to the British Lion. My liou. I'riond, as 1 before 
observed, read a letter from Mrs. Muston, from whuli it wouhl apjkear that 
Lord Amherst had been actuated only by the most bitter feelings of resent- 
ment towards Mr. Bttckinghain. 'Ihe letter was written to Dr. Muston, and 
is HS follows : 

“ My Love — Henry came here to tell you that my father had seen Mr. 
Fendall, from whom he learnt that the license had been relused, and would 
be refused so long as Mr. Buckingham had any share in the concern. They 
have not the slightest olijeetion to you ; but the writing of Mr. Ballard’s let- 
ter to you says, you will have the smne control so long as lie and Mr Palm»*r 
are proprietors ; fiom which the (iovernment infer you would have it tml) so 
long, and then vou might be subject to Mr. Buckingham’s intcrreience.” 

This is the lady’s letter; liut, as now and then happens in the world, her 
husband had taken the liberty, in spite of all ]u>ssibie domestic animadver- 
sions, to contradict her point blank. (/! Imigk.) Dr. Muston liad askerl Mr. 
Baylcy’s advice as to whether it would not be arlvisable to beg an audience of 
Lord Aiiiher>.t. Mr. Bayley arivises Dr. Muston to take that step ; and 
Lord Amlierst (which is not a proot of his hemg a vny tyrannical nml un- 
bending man) immediately upon application being made, granted the audience. 

I will now read an extract trom a letter, in which Dr. Muston describes the 
result of bis audience with tlie (iovenior-tieiierul : — 

“ From the impression left on my mind, after a long interview with the 
Govenior-(icne:al on the subject of a license for tlie‘ Calcutta .Journal,’ 1 am 
inclined to believe that no objection will be made, (ou a renewal of my appli- 
cation,) provided another name be snf)itituled tor its designation, and that 
the Government is convinced, at the same time, of my being ir/wi/ /n/c tlie 
jiroprietor of it. ’i'he propeity Mr. liuekiiigham possesses in it is no objeo 
tion, if it can be lield without a right of iiitlueuciug i\s detail-, by any inter- 
ference on his part.” 

This, ill my opinion, is a proof that Loid Amher^’s aim was not against 
the property, hot the iiiftueuce of Mi. Biukiiigham. In another letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bayley, Dr. Miistou says : 

“ I heard from Mr. llanmgfon it vvas your opinion that no license would 
he grunted to me, unless I became pio|>rietor of the concern, or an actual 
transfer of the property vvas made from the present proprietors toothers wlio 
should apply, with me and the ju iiiter jointly, for a license to publish a news- 
paper. If this be the case, I have misunderstood Loiil Amherst, who ap- 
peared to me to require only the t-\clusiou of Mr. Buckingham from all and 
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every power of interference or control, and in no way to injure that jfehtle* 
man's property. Indeed bis Lordship distinctly stated it to ^ his wish not to 
injure the property vested in the Culumbian Press; hut this wish cannot be 
realized if the property be transferred from the present proprietors." 

Mr. 1). Kinnaibd. — I beg- to observe to niy learned Friend, that the real 
intentions of Government are made evident in the official letter Of Mr. Bayley, 
subsequent to the period to which he is now alluding' ; in which the writer 
fi^ys, that the Governor-General will not accede to Dr. Muston’s proposal to 
rent the Paper for a year, because security was not given that, at the end of 
that periotl, Mr. Buckingham might not resume his influence. 

Mr. R. Jackson. — I have merely adverted to these letters, to show that the 
observations which have been made upon Lord Amherst, are not altogether 
well founded, inasmuch as either Dr. Miiston totally misipiotcs him, or his 
Lordship has, in more than one instance, expressly declared, that he did not 
object to Mr. Buckingham having a property in the Paper, but only to his 
having an iiiHueiice over its management. (1.1) It is sufficient for me, in 
endeavouring to defend an absent man, to show, that one of the acts imputed 
to him is contradicted out of the mouth of the very jierson on whose statl- 
nierits the charge is supposed to rest. 

I now come to the important question, — What is now to be done under the 
circumstances of the case } The motion before the (’ourt is in the following 
terms ; 

“ That there be laid before this Court copies of all corresjiondence 
between the Court of Directors and Mr. J. S. Buckingham, late proprietor ol 
the * C'alcutta Journal,' respecting his claims for reparation of the injuries 
sustained by him in his projierty in Calcutta, in consequence of the measures 
of the Bengal Government. Also copies of all proceeduigs of the Bengal 
Government referred to in the correspondence before named," 

This motion is, in luy opinion, too comprehensive. It affords room for 
reviving all the transactions on which the Court has already passed judgment. 
The Correspondence called for in the latter part of the motion, has already 
been commented on, passage by passage, in this Court. We have already 
discusssed and determined on tlic general history of Mr. Buckingham’s con 
duct in India. We thought it wrong, we thought it highly contumacious, 
and that the Government of India ha<l done right iir taking the step which it 
did take, Mr. Buckingham having leltitno alternative but to bow and humble 
itself at the feet ot an able and jiopulnr editor, or to convince him that it was 
stronger than he was. [Hear.) It is now universally admitted, that the Bengal 
(iovermnent acted rightly.(l4) In the measures which they adopted we sup- 
ported them, after a long discussion, and by a decision almost unanimoas. 
Would it be wise, tlien, to go into a discussion with resjiect to the jiapers 
upon which we came to that decision ? If the motion had been limited to 
the production of papers subsequent to Mr. Buckingham’s departure from 
India, I would not object to it; and I will proceed to state why. Supposing 
the Indian Government to have pursued a legal, judicious, and unavoidable 
course, still, if that course has operated hardly upon an individual, beyond the 
expectations, beyond the wishes, beyond the fault, perhaps, of those who 
adopted it, — this is not the Court to hear, with apathy, that the well-educated 
wife and children of a geiitlcnian of character, talent, and honour, have lieen 
brought into a painful, pitiable, and an ludoreseen predicament. {Hear^ 
hear.) J should be ashamed if I did not feel and acknowledge that Mr. 
Buckingham’s is a case o) sympathy, to which any consideration, on the part 
of the Directors, would have me for its most cordial supporter. [Hear, 

(13) The best answer to this is the ulaiii fact, that tlie licence to set up a paper 
was not given to Dr. Miistoii until lie had derlartd that it w'as bona fide nis pro- 
PERiY; that the licence soecificd that the paper should be his, and no one’s else : 
and that he afterwards .sold the copyright, us his own, to another individual, and 
claimed the proceeds as his riglit, because the Goicrnmeiii in their liceii.se liad 
declared that he and no other person should be the pronrietor of it. 

(14) Notiiniversally— not even geiiei ally. IVrhaps 100 individuals out of the 
whole ])opu lotion of England may conscientiously think so ; but thousands, nav, 
tcus 01 thousands, both iu IjitUa ami hi England; think otlierwise. 
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hear ) But if sympathy for Mr. Bucking;bani be the real object in view, tlio 
question is, whether the proceeding proposed is the best and happiest mode 
of attaining an end so desirable. It was suggested l)y an honourable 
Proprietor behind me, (Mr. Dixon,) that if Mr. Buckingham would throw 
himself and his misfortunes upon the humane consideration of the Court, 
such an appeal would not go unregarded. That appeal has, however, been 
recently made to a higher authority. In language wholly different from 
that whicli we formerly considered tci partake of contumacy and defiance, 
Mr. Buckingham has cast his wife and family on the mercy of our executive 
power. Now, if it were possible to suppose that, in culling for the produc- 
tion of papers limited to the time 1 have mentioned, there was any intention 
to quarrel with the Directors, or to force them into a remunerating grant, I 
would not he so friendly to the proceeding ns I am ; but if the papers shoulil 
be laid before us, and wisely and rigliteously used, tlicy may lie made the 
foundation for an application on our parts to the Court of Directors, request- 
ing their favourable consideration of such parts of Mr. Buckingham’s case 
as have recently come to our knowledge, and expressing tho gratification we 
should feel if they partook iii the sympathy which it is evident exists pretty 
generally in tliis Court towards tliat gentleman, (//a/r, hear.) I have en- 
deavoured to draw up a motion upon paper, according to my ideas of wliat is 
proper to be done. 1 do not, however, wish to propose an amendment; I uiu 
willing to support the motion, if limited in the way J have pointed out, 

Mr. D. Kinnaiuu. — We cun have no objection to limit the motion as 
proposed. 

Mr. Jackson.— Then comes the (|ucstion, what is best calculated to serve 
Mr. Buckingham ? I am desirous that he should not ask for justice, as it 
has been called, but rather appeal to the sympathy which every gentleman-^ 
every father of a family — every admirer of talent, must ftel for Mr. Bucking* 
ham. I am disposeil to look upon Mr. Iluckingham’s conduct with great in- 
dulgence. 1 believe that many parts of his conduct, since his arrival in this 
country, which are considered ohjectiouable, have proceeded ironi his not 
being conversant with the forms and modes of proceedings of public bodies, 
with which he would have been better acquainted had he lived lunger 
amongst us. The motion which 1 have drawn up is as lollows 

“ That the Court of Proprietors request the Court of Directors to take into 
consideration the losses sustained by Mr. Biickiugluiui since his departure 
from India; and the Court of Proprietors beg leave to assure them, that if 
they find Mr. Buckingham’s situation such as to induce their sjmpatliy and 
pecuniary aid, they will meet with the cordial supjiort of this Court.” 

Jij the undivided feeling of sympathy for Mr. Buckingham and liis amiable 
family, 1 have drawn up this motion. I will support tlie motion for the prt)- 
duclion of the papers, in the hope that they will afi'ord ground, not for retri- 
butive justice, hut for that sympathy which the Directors never withhold 
where it is called for, and for the exercise of which they have constantly our 
support. {/Jpplause.) 

Mr. Hume. — As one of the persons at whose request Ibis Court was made 
sperial, I am anxious to say a lew words on the question ; and in doing so, I 
will confine myself to what has occurred subsequently to Mr. Buckingham s 
departure from India. I may state, that as far as my hon. Friend and myself 
are com erned, we are most willing to adopt the suggestion which has been 
thrown out by the learned (icntlemuu who spoke last ; for we have no other 
object in view than to serve Mr. Buckingham, feeling, as we do, a sincere 
conviction that he has been injured in a ilcgrce much greater than was ever 
intended, I ditfer from the lion. Proprietor who spoke early in the discus- 
sion, and who seemed to he of opinion that the Court ought, on the present 
occasion, to take into c<)Usidci'.ation the general question of Mr, Bucking- 
ham’s conduct. That question has been determined. IBs conduct met with 
my approbation, but the Court decided against it. I was one of those who 
contended that Mr Buckingham liad been illegally transported. Ihe Court, 
however, adopted a ditrerent view of the question, and decided accordingly. 
On the present occasion) I bow to that tleeisiouj bewever i may regret it ;■ 
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I am willing^ to consider that Mr. Buckingham’s transportation was a 
punishment for otfences against the (lOvernment ; hut I d^y that Mr. 
Buckingham ever opposed the Government : he only endeavoured to expose 
the abuses which existed under the Government. The whole of the general 
question, however, ought to be put out of consideration on the present occasion; 
we have nothing to do but with what has taken |dace subsequent to the periqd 
of Mr. Buckingham’s leaving India. 1 ask, theiH can it be the wish of any 
man who hears me, that the sentence of banishment to which Mr. Bucking- 
ham was subjected, (and which, God knows, is severe punishment enough to 
any person who has established himself in a country, and is in the course of 
procuring for himself an independence for life,) should be followed up by the 
confiscation of the whole of his property.^ I am willing to admit, with my 
hon. Friend who brought forward the motion, that an unfavourable impres- 
sion was created against Mr. Buckingham by circumstances which the lapse 
of years only has removed. But since he has cleared his character from the 
imputations cast upon it in a court of justice, and before a jury of his couti- 
trymeti, I think we ought to look with favourahle eyes at the situation in 
which he is placed— a banished man — banished probably on account of the 
unfavourable imprtssion raised against him by gioundless calumny. [Hear.) 

Jt is material to the pr«»per consideration ot the question before us, to as- 
certain what property Mr. Buckingham possessed when he left India. In the 
mouth of June 1822, a proposition was made to sell a certain portion of the 
property of the ‘ Calcutta Journal.* A number of gentlemen, who desired 
to become purchasers, met and examined the accounts of the concern, from 
which it appeared that the paper yielded a clear income of 8000/, per an- 
num. The value of the paper was taken at five years’ purchase, or 4U,000/. 
sterling, and a fourth was distnlmtcd amongst 100 j'crsoirs at the rate of 
100/. a share. Thus it appears that tliree-louiths of the jiroperty, or the 
value of JO, 000/., reinaiueil in Mr. Buckingham’s possession. Mr. Bucking- 
ham had absolutely expended 20, <t00/. in the purchase of buihlings, presics, 
types, hooks, and every thing which was calculated to render 'bis printing 
establishment the most complete possible. When he was ordered home, 
Mr, Buckingham might have sold his share in the concern, under the disad* 
vantage of a change of editorshij), for at least 20,000/. lie chose, however, 
to retain it, expecting to derive an income from it in this country of 3000/. or 
*'*1000/. a year ; not supjiosing that the persecution of the (iovernment or other 
persons (for circumstances have come to my know ledge w hich lead me to be- 
lieve that persons under Government, who were Mr. Uiukingham’s enemies, 
took advantage ul their inttuence to cause the destruction of his property) 
would deprive him of it. 

I will state a circumstance, Avhich xvill show the 'good faith with which 
Mr. Buckingham intended his establishment to be canied on. In order that 
there might be no doubt as to the spirit w ith which Mr. Buckingham intended 
his paper to be coiiduoted, that gentleman, before liis depaiture from India, 
drew up a set of rule>. and regulations for the ilirection of the editor and 
every person concerned, in order that they might avoid giving ulFeuce to the 
Goverument. I'he whole of these regulations arc most judicious; and If ever 
I should have any thing to do with u newspaper, I would adopt them a<s my 
g iide tlirough the rucks and shoals which bcaet the editor of a daily papgr. 

I will only read one paragraph : — 

As I began with the .strongest recoinmcndatlon to nnaniinity, so I would end 
with a repetition of iny earnest deMie that this be present'd unbroken, even at- 
ihc greatc't sacrifices of individual feeling, to pioniote the general harmony and 
common comfort of all. It will materially contiihute to this, if emh of the twm ' 
Gentlemen more e.speci.dly engaged in the management of the Paper, be vested 
with the power of collecting any pm lion of the communications sent for the 
Press, whether written within tlie olHce, or coming fimn without; as by this 
means every security w ill be made against any thing objectionable escaping cither 
fiom one or tlie Ollier. Though Mr. 8andys, a^ Kditor, will have the task and 
responsibility of e.xercisiiig hi.s censorship on all that is publisiteil, I desire also 
that .Mr, Aniot and Mr. Sutherland shall equally exercise the right of wholly re- 
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jectlnpr, nr partially correcting, softening, and amending any tliinp intended for 
publication ; so tlMt nothing may :i|)[)eai' vvhicli luiMiot the coneurniig con.^entof 
all the parties named. Neither of them will have the right t«) //fiWu word to what 
i«i written hv the other, without the wi iter’s consent; but each must liave the 
right of out any portion of what is writteu by the other, wlienever he may 

think it objectionable iiianypoint of\icw. 1 have myself always submitted tolhis 
friendly^ revision of utheis : Wause 1 am awaie that the writer of any article is 
seldom so good a judge of the danger or impropriety of any particular opinion or 
expression which escapes him in the ardour of composition, as a second or third 
person who exercises his cool judgment on it, after it is written. I slmll, by this 
means, be sati.sfied, that nothing of undue warmth, or unseasonable irritatioii 
ap|)ear; and as the great mass of rlic supporters of the Journal aie men of high 
minds and noble principles, as well as persons of weight and rank in the commu- 
nity, 1 shall thus be as well assured as I could desiie, that nothing calculated to 
inflict an unnecessary pain on any Che'S, will be perpntted to be published. The 
film tone and independent spirit of the Journal mayv of course, be maintained 
by all : but to prevent any thing escaping that maybe likely to do injury latliei* 
than good, I paitieulaily'desiie that this power of censor.'hip be ii*.‘rmilled to be 
equally exercised by Mr. S.indys, Mr. Arnot, and Mr. Siithei laud, and that no- 
thing be published which is not sanctioned and approved by each of them, 

I have nothing further to add, but my earnest hope that concord and unanimity 
will prevail among all parties; that the Journal mayflouiish under its present 
management, even more than under mine; and that it may continue to l)e the 
source of private lienefltto all concerned in its preparation, and of i)ublic good to 
the Indian Government and the peo|)le over whom its rule is extended. 

These reguiaiions were drawn up by Mr. Kuckingham at a period when 
he vould have had no idea of what has since befallen him. When it is re- 
membered that these instructions were framed at a time when Mr. Hueking- 
bain might be supposed to be highly irritated, for being, as be conceived, 
illegally removed from India, they do certainly evhibit a surprising dcuree of 
forbearance and good intention. I put it to the ('ourt, whether it is fair that, 
after Mr. Buckingham has suffered the punishment of banishment, which 
the Government inflicted on him, his propeity which he lelt behind should 
be destroyed What a feeling would be excited il such a ease occurred in 
this country ! Suppose the editor of the ‘ Morning Oironicle’ were convicted 
of a libel, and punislicd by imprisonment, would it be tolerated that, after 
the legal punishment had been umlergone, the Government should tqke 
measures to ruin the property of the paper, which some time ago was woitli 
40,000/., and 1 believe is sonow.> The destruction of Mr Buckingham's 
property is an additional punishment, inflicted on that genileman iu tlie na- 
ture of a fine. Originally, there was no idea cnteitained in Indiaof punishing 
Mr. Buckingham by any other means than ihat of deportation. When Sir 
F. Macnaghteti registered the regulations for the prc'S, he declared, that if 
he believed the Government would inteiTere to take away the license and 
injure the property of the paper, he, sitting there as the representative of 
his Majesty, would never samtiou the regulations, linder these eireuin- 
stances, is not Mr. Buckingham entitled to the considcraiion of this Court . 

I ask not the Court to look at a single transaction which occurred previously 
to Mr. Buekiiighain's deportation, but only to take into consideration the 
misfortunes which have fallen upon him since tint period. My hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Jackson) will give me leave to observe, that the apparent 
contradiction, which he thought he had discovered in ibe correspondence, 
will vanish tipun a inoie minute iiifpcetion of the documents, and a stru t 
reference tt> th?ir dates. It is absurd to imagine that the Government could 
entertain any dread of the paper being controlled by Mr. Buckingham at a 
di'tance of len thousand miles from the spot. Under all the circumstances 
ofthec.ise, I must declare that I never knew any person more completely 
robbed of his property than Mr. Buckingham has been. I ilo not say that it 
, was done lutcutionally ; but'any body, aware of the natuie of periodical pub- 
licafioiis, must be t onviiiced ihat the course pursued by the Indian Go'ern- 
inent would cause the destruction of a large property. I he whole esta )lish- 
ment of the paper had been luaintained for five mouths at an enormous ex- 
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f tense, in tie daily expectation of a license being granted ; and* after the 
icense was granted to Dr. Muston, only on condition that Mr. Buckiiignain 
should have no right or ftiterest whatever in the concern. 

With respect to the course’of proceeding, if it be thought better to appeal 
to the Court of Directors, instead of calling for papers, I am willing to con- 
cur iu the proposition ; though, I must confess, it was mainly in consequence 
of nty advice, that the latter course has been adopted. I thought that the 
Court ought to have the whole of the correspondence before them, m order to 
ba fully prepared to discuss any motion which it might be considered proper 
to found upon them. If, however, the Court feels disposed, on the present 
occasion, to entertain any such proposition as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has suggested, 1 and my hon. Friend are perfectly willing to accede to 
the arrangement. {Heary hear.) 

Sir John Sewull. — Sir, 1 have been surprised to hear the term confisca- 
tion ” introduced into this discussion. 1 cannot, after examining the papers 
Yvhich have been handed about the Court, discover that there has been any 
tiling like conliscatlon. The word appears the more extraordinary, because 
Air. Buckinglfam’s friends artmit, that the Government acted legally In send- 
ing Mr. Buckingham from India, as a man whose conduct had rendered him 
unfit longer to reside in that country. (15) But what was the use of sending 
the body of the man away, if they allowed the paper to be conducted with 
his mind and spirit? (.(i) How then have the Government acted? They 
have allowed Mr. Buckingham’s agents to sell his shares in the best way they 
could. (17) With respect to the house and furniture, I have not heard that 
the Goicrnment interfere*! with them. With respect to tlie types, they had a 
certain value, on account of the use made of them by Mr. Buckingham, in 
the spirit to which I have adverted. So huig as the readers of the paper 
imagined, whetlier right or wrong, that Mr. Buckingham did some way or 
other euier into the management, the property would possess an additional 
value. {Hear, /torn Mr. Ktnnaird.) It is understood that Mr. Buckingham 
was not a man of foitune when he went to India ; and something has, 1 think, 
been said about his success iu India, enabling him to pay his debts. It ap- 
pears that, iu a short time, he raised the value *)f his paper to 8,000/. a year. 
I take it tliat the value of the paper arose from that very cause, which made 
it appear had iu the eyes of the Indian Government, namely, the improper 
mode in which it wav conducted. {Hear.) (18) The types and workshops, 
which rose in value, on account of the manner m which they were employed, 
very naturally fell to the mere intrinsic value of stone and lend, when they 
could no longer he employed in that way. The sale of the property was ani- 
madverted upon as if it was biimething unfair, — as if the Government had 
compelled the sale to a particular person. But this was not the case. Will 
it be said, that any friend of Mr. Buckingham could not have purchased 

(15) Mr. Buckingliuni’s friend.s do not admit any such thing. It was hut leu 
minutes before tJii.> assertion was made, that Mr. lliiinc expre.'isly declared his 
belief that the deportation was illegal, and all Mr. Buckiiighum’s friends think it 
undeserved. 

(16) Sir .)olm Sewell must be a believer in the metempsvehosis, if he sup- 
po.sesMr. Buckiiighain’.s mind and spirit could enter into Dr. Kinston’s hotly; t>i', 
111 the omni presence of Mr. Bnekinghani, if he snppn.se.s that he could be iu 
Loudon aiidCalentiaat the same time ; and jet, without one or other of the-^e 
jtuppo.sitions, how eoiiUl he possibly eive his mind lu the paper after his body 
was removed ? But Sir Joliii Sewell is a lawyer, and i-s not hound to reconcile 
cuiitradietiunt, thougli it is pait of hi.s professional duty to start them. 

(17) This i> not tine. 'I'he Government declared that no men but .such 
as they clio.«e .sliould even use the materials; and consequently there could be 
110 coin jielit ion among hwveis, vvheie only one man had any hopes of being able 
to use the thine.s to be bought. 

(18j All papeis that censure Govcrnnients (how'ever justly) are, no doubt, 
bad in their eye.s ; but that it w^as good in the eyes of the coininuniiy at large, is 
beji-t proved by the fact of the extensive |iationage accorded to it by the servants 
of tlie very Govei nmcnt who denounced and destroyed it. 
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the types, and brought them to England, or taken them to Madras, or 
any other place ? (19) The word “ confiscated” is most Improper ; and as 
niany gentlemen, who tome here to vote,,,j»ill not be at the pains of 
reading all the papers laid before them, the use of it has a tendency to pro- 
duce a wrong impression on their minds. It is, indeed, a most Inflammatory 
and improper word to he used on such an occasion. The whole history of 
Mr. Buckingham is shortly this : he went to India, and there pursued a course 
of conduct which raised him to affluence, but which was inconsistent with 
the well -being and safety of the country. (20) Nothing was taken from him 
at that time; and, subsequently, his agents wer • allowed to dispose of the 
property which he left behind Idm, in any way they thot^ht proper, con- 
sistent wiih safety. It comes then to this, that he has suflered nothing but 
what even his most earnest advocates admit to be legal, namely, removal 
from India. (21) 

The present proceeding, I understand to be in the nature of an appeal to the 
Court of Proprietors from the Court of Directors. In order that the Pro- 
prietors may have an opportunity of forming a correct judgment on tlie case, 

I think it is proper that they should have all the evidence oefore them. I 
therefore will not oppose the motion ; as I understand that there will be no 
objection, on the part of the Court of Directors, to produce what papers the 
Proprietors may consider necessaiy. 

Mr. Gaiiaghav,— Many of the remarks which have fallen from the hon. 
Proprietor who has just sat down, appear to be quite unnecessary. The 
term “ confibcatioii,” of which be so much complains, was never applied to 
any legal act of the Government. All that was meant by it was, that the 
extent to which the Government had piocecdi’d \m\ opet ated as a confiscation 
of Mr Buckinghan’s property. {Hear.) 1 must quarrel with the hon. Pro- 
prietor for one of his doctrines, which is too monstrous even for a lawyer to 
broach. He has asserted, that because the legislature had given to the 
Governor-General the authority to remove Mr. Buckingham from India, it is 
a mere matter of course that he should have the power of depriving him of 
his means and appurtenances. I deny that — I say that the Government of 

(19) One would hardly tltink It possible that such qucsiions as these could 
come from a person who had tilled the dignified situation of an English Judge, ^ 
and {li.vpeti.sca justice from the bench of an English Com t. Would it be no injury, 
if the Government of India vveie to say, to all the Merchants, Bankers, and 
Agents there—” Gentlemen, )Oii must leave the conutiy. You shall not sdl 
the goodwill of )onr bu.'iii("-s to any snecessor*, because we shall not allow 
buikiUK and mercantile atl.ms to l‘e caiiied on under vour firms, a*' long as any 
of the foi uier pat tners have ait iutei est in them. We do not wish to injure your 
pioperty. Voii may pull down your counting-house'^, and take the bricks and 
inoiiar'to Eiml.iml oi Madra'*, and sell them; von uiav even lake avvgy your 
clerks’ desks, stools, and inkstands, and sell them for the pi ice of the wood ami 
metal. Wc shall le^spect your property; and theiefore take it vvheie you please 
to be (li'^posed of; hut no purchaser shall use it heie.” This is e.xactly the 
course pill sued tovvaids Mr. Buckingham, jet Sir .lolm Sewell can see nothing 
wrong ill it. Trulj, none are so blind as thovc who will not >ec. 

(20) This has been often asnafed, hut never proved, 'i'lie aii,‘-vver to it is, that 
Ihestate of the counity was never so pnisperous or so tranquil as while Mi.Biick- 
ingliam’s paper existed, and has never been in ^uch tiiihnlence and real danger 
as since that paper was desirojed. Jsir John Sewell may not know this, but all 
the lest ot the world do. 

(21 j The ab.siir<lity of this leasoniiig is even still greater llian its injustice. It 
is admitted that all men come into the woild vvitlmut any thing, and most men 
coiiimeiice their career ot manhood with veiy little. If, however, a man is, at any 
{iuhsequent period, depiived of all he had ever earned, he is, according to Sir 
John Sewell’s notions, onlv where he was at some anterior period of his life, 
and therejoio no wrong is ilone him ! Acc'iiding to this doctrine, every man in 
existence might be strijvped and left naked in the streets ; lor theie was a peiiod 
in Ills existence when he was in a similar st.ue of iiakednc>s, and it would be 
only theiefore imtting him back to his original condition. Are we in a civilized 
country to hear such doctrines from the mouth of a pensioued Judge,* 
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India were authorized to banish Mr. I^uckinjhani if they considered It expe» 
dient; but having done that, they had no right tg go farther. If it were 
possible for Mr. Huckiughatnllo have left an engine iu India, to be worked 
by steam from England, by which he could propagate his doctrines, the 
Government of India would have no right to remove that engine. 1 contend 
aUo, that the Government had no right to impose any conditiolis upon a person 
applying for a license to publish a newspaper. VVhea Dr. Muston applied 
for the license, the Government might have refused it altogeiher if they had 
thought proper; but they were not to say, “ you shall have it on couoition 
that Mr. Buckingham has no interest iu the paper." or on any other condi- 
tion. If an unconditional license had been given to Dr, Muston, he was 
aware that he would use it at his peril ; and if Mr. Buckingham’s influence 
had been found operating in India, the Government could have depoited Dr. 
Muston ill the same way that they deported Mr. Buckingham. But what is 
meant by influence? Is it physically possible that, whilst Mr. Buckingham 
was residing at Cornwall I'errace, in the Regent’s Park, the paragraphs 
which would appear daily in India could in the remotest degree be influ- 
enced by him ? {Hear,) If it weie a yearly or half yearly publication, there 
might be some weight in such an argument ; hut what we are speaking of is 
a daily newspaper. Of what weight then is such an objection ? Under all 
circumstances, it is iny sincere opinion that Mr. Buckingham’s case is one 
which calls for our sy inpaihy, and 1 trust that the Court will extend it to 
him. 

before I sit down, I wish to advert to one point. A great deal is usually 
said ill this Court about talking heiiiiid a person’s back. 1 am willing to 
admit, that it would perhaps be unfair to state any thing of nu absent person 
which would diiectly impeach his character lor honour and integrity; but 
can that principle he applied to the public acts of a government abroad? 
{Hear.) If such a principle were established, we must wait till Lord Atn- 
hei'at and his colleagues have ruined India, till they have reduced the empire 
to a slate of nonentitv, and have returned home, before we venture to make a 
single complaint. It is the ar^nmcnlum tul ahnudian. Here we have the 
data upon which to found our decision. Herdi is the evidence that Mr. 
Buckingham has been deported, and that his property has been confiscated. 
Let us apply a remedy to the case, and disteganl the idle, puling, and rham- 
ber-inaid discourse about attacking a man behind his back, which I detest 
and loath. {Hear.) I only hope ihat the documents before us may form the 
only accusation ag.iinst Lord Amherst. It is not, however, upon Lord Amherst 
that we arc to give judgment, but on the case of Mr. Buckingham, who 
claims from us some small indemnification for the exti erne injustice which 
he has suffered. 

Sir J. SrwKLL explained.— -He had never said that the Government had a 
right to interfere with the materials of Mr. Buckingham’s establishment, 
nor had they done so. With respect to the influence which Mr. Buckingham 
mi'^ht exercise over ihc paper, it was well known that ships sailed for India, 
almost every week, by which he might have kept up a constant communi- 
cation. (22) 

Mr. R. Jackson begged leave also to explain. All that he had said 
was, that the language iinpiitcd to Lord Amherst W'as contradicted by the 
papers circulated by Mr. Buckiiighain. It was only at the last Court that 
he had contended for the right of investigating the public conduct of every 
mail, whether at home or abroad. 

General Thorn ion. — I am sorry to fii d that any feeling of opposition has 
been shown, because I thought that the Court was coming to a good under- 
standing on the subject, and that a motion was to be substituted lor ihe one 
before us, winch would obtain general sanction. What J:he learned Gentle- 
man (Sir J. Sewell) has said about the types, is of little importance—we 


(22) True ; but any man in India who should dare to puldbh any thing tyhich 
Mr. Buckingham might write and send from England, would do so at his peril. 
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have to consider the ruin of a great establishment. It is quite absurd to say, 
that after Mr. lUickinghain was banished he could be of any danger to India. 
It does seem to me tiiat Mr. Buckingham has been extremely ill used. It is 
agreed on all hands that lie is a man of high Character, and I cannot conceive 
why he has been treated with such harshness, unless, as has been suggested, 
because he had got a bad name iu India. Mr. William Bankes circulated 
unfounded calumnies, which were repeated by Mr. Bankes, senior, and ex- 
cited a prejudice against Mr. Buckingham in India, which prevented the 
authorities from exercising that discretion towards him which otherwise, 
perhaps, they would. Mr. Buckingham has proved the calumnies which 
were spread against him to be unfounded in a court of law. llis conduct 
pr<»vca that he was not a violent man, for he might have got heavy damages, 
but he contented himself with clearing his character. It certainly appears to 
me very extraordinary, that with all Mr. Bankes's wealth he does not make 
Mr. Buckingham some compensation for tlie injury which he has dune him. 
Such a proceeding would do him great credit. This certainly is not matter 
for our consideration, hut I could not help stating, that the impression on my 
mind is, that Mr. Rankes, senior, is bound to make Mr. Buckingham some 
remuneration. I hojie that this Court will adopt any motion that may be 
proposed for Mr. Buckingham’s advantage. ( Hear.) 

Dr. Gilchrist. — 1 have attempted, Mr. Chairman, to attract your atten- 
tion once or twice before in the course of this debate. I am h.appy, however, 
that you did not notice me, because it enableil one or two honourable gentle- 
men to state facts which are calculated to give a tone of mercy, if not of 
justice, to the proceedings of this Court. I repeat that I am happy that au 
hon. Baronet, who anticipated many of the observations which I had intended 
to address to you, has turned the attention of the Court to a merciful view of 
this subject. In all public assemblies of Great Britain it is too much the 
custom of the speakers to interlard their speeches with quotations from Greek 
and Latin authors — authors who belong to a country of which we know little, 
and with which wc can have no connexion. I hope that the frequency 
of such a custom will justify me in iiinking a (|iiotaliun from one of the poets 
of India — a country of which we know something, and with which we carry 
on a large and profitable fonnexioii. Though we are accustomed to con- 
sider them as dohaseil and degraded in mind, and infinitely below ourselves 
in the scale of intellect, the bards of that country speak to their kings in a 
language that would not disgrace more civilr/ed nations. If we have a bare 
unmitigated despotism iu India, as some have asserted, and if wc support 
it in the gross violation of the rights of persons and of projierty, why e’en let 
it be so, if we pay for our whistle, aiul are willing, wlien it is done, to rejiair 
the mischief which our servants are in the habit of inflicting. There is a 
sentence of an Indian poet so applicable to this point, that I cannot lefrairi 
from quoting it to you. I will not give you too much of the original lest it 
should perplex you, (^A laugh,) but I niu>t give you four or five verses of it, 
if it be only to inure you to the sound of the language, of your subjects. I 
will afterwards give you a translation in English, iu order that it may he 
understood. 

The hon. Proprietor then repeated the following lines : 

Khurahee /i he dad hecinul jiihaii 
Choo boo.siani khoorruiu /i h.uli khi/.ati 
Mudih I'ookhsuti xooliu diir hcch lial 
Ki khuors hurdi innulkiit lui yabud kunial 
Mukoon biir zueefani he cliani /or 
IkcHdesh akhir zi lungec egor ! 

Muhoon murdoom azaicuiie toond rae 
Ki naguh rusud bur to ghuri khoodacc. 

# 

which he translated thus ; — 

As storms destroy bright autumn’s cheerful rolie, 
foul injustia' desolates the globe: 
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Such ruthlesi kiiig'< as by oppression reign, 

'J'heir empire^ descents prematurely wane. 

Ciioh not the man, whose liopes on you dei»end, 

Ah ! think betimes how'— where such (iecds must end ; 

Nor goad the wretched on to fell despair, 

Slight not their sighs passing lueatlis of air, 
licst these collected may )our piospects blast, 

And whelm jour tlnones with ihundeiing storms at last. 

Now, Gentlemen, if poets in India can express such noble sentiments to their 
rnleis, sentiments ol which the expression is praiseworthy even in a free and 
civili'/ed country like our own, it is not iinriitin!>; lor me to remind )ou, that 
mercy with ju'fiee is the nol)le‘'t attribute you can show to the world. On this 
( Ccasion 1 iinjilore you to extend it to Mr. liuckingham. I have long had 
the honour of beni;; acipiainted with that «;entleinan, and I can add my testi- 
mony to those v-hiih have already been given from other (juarlx^rs, that a 
more upright and honoui.ihle man tioes not exist. With regard to tlie ubi- 
quity wbicli has been ascribed to him, I know nothini; ; but as I "-aw him 
lying ill in his bed tn the llogenl's Taik in November last, I think that, if 
be bad [losscs cd the i rivilege of being every where, be wonld have given me 
the satisfactinu of seeing him in some olbci place. You have beard two 
lawyers advise you not to intcifore on behalf ol this imfoituiiate individual, 
atid to withdraw yourselves entirely from the side ol mercy. Now, I a))peHl 
to you as honest meti, uneonneeted with either law or gospel, ami hope that 
you will he persuaded to extend to his large family of young children, and 
to Ills intieresting wife, that ]»rote(tion whiih your had system of govern- 
ment, and nut Ins demerits, has rendered so essentially necessary to his re- 
pose and happlucS'.. 

Mr. Doi’glas Ki.nn’aikd. — It is not my intention to trespass on the Court 
for more than a few minutes, and I <>ay so with great sincerity, because 1 have 
met wi h iio coiitra«ruMi()u to the siatement which I made at the outsi t of 
this discussion, and have heard nothing from any part of the Court to impugn 
tl e character which I ventured to deliver of Mr. Buckingham, even in his 
own presence. I trust that not < ne statement or^’gument of' any description 
has been this day used, which can induce the Couit to withhold its saneium 
fion’i the projiosit uu 1 olliTed to it, or which i an obstruct those Kind and 
generous feelings which impel those who see in Mr. Buckingham the victim 
of a long series of unfortunate events, — (and no one has stated, or indeed can 
state, that Mr. Buckingham has merite'l, by bin conduct, the suHerings he has 
endured) — to extend to him tiu'ir sympathy and emnnusei ation. I under- 
stand n to have been this day iinivcisally admitted, that if state necessity 
warranted the lonnsc.itiun of his )»roperty, and the eojnpletion of his ruin, it 
was Hot oecasi- iieil by any thing that can cast an imputation upon his moral 
cliaraiter, hut by his having mistakm the law and goveinment of the country 
in v.hiih he had the misfortune lo live. This is the ground on wliiih 1 fust 
put this qiies lou, and m thing which I have since heard has led me to wish 
ihatl hadaltcicd it. I tliere'ore take it forgranteil, that if the vote of the Court 
be not this dtiv g ven insujijiort of my motion, it N not (rom any uiivvillingne«s 
111 tlio'^e who dissiM.t from it to lend a hand to relieve Mr. Buckingham from 
ttiose dreadful nli^fol tunes, vvhu li, vsithout such relict, must iue'italily over- 
take and O'Crvvheim hhii. I trust that uo inemher of the Court, who now 
he-irs me, will hold op his hand against the pr- position (>f my lion, and 
learned friend on the lloor, [Mr. K. Jackson,] winch I am not unwilling to 
siihstiiute for niy own; and I hi-pe tl-at every inemlier who novv supports 
that propositton, will rejoice in luving given it, on some future occa'ion, 
when he finds that >t li s alforded him the means of remunerating Mr. Buck- 
ingham for the great lus<^es which he has, by s..me means or other, undonht- 
I'dly sustained 1 admit that the main ques ion now rom?s before the Court, 
in the shape of an appeal to gentlemen of pro])erty — for such you are — 
to put their li.uii.u into their pocket-., and to say that Mr. Buckingham must 
he relieved, as he is more particularly connected with us as a Pioprietor 
than as a ieJlow-su’nect. A small donation, at the present moment, will 
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rescue lira from the misfortunes vhich havef.illen, and are about to fall, 
upon him, not on account of any misconduct of his own, but on account of 
tlje conduct, I do not say misconduct, of your Government towards him. If 
you do not think that you are called upon to make it in the name of justice, 
grant it to him in the name of Christian charity. 

Before I conclude, I must beg leave to notice some observations that liavc 
been made m the course of the del'atd. At the outset of it, 1 laid it down a 
rule, which 1 trust that I l<illowc(l <lurmg its progiess, to abstain, as far as 
possible, from the pijotical consideration of tins r|m‘stion. My hon. and 
learned Friend on the door has lamented that 1 dn' not abstain from it alto- 
gether, and has complained that 1 lia\egone out of my way to innUe an 
attack upon an absent person. Now I al)p^al to the memory of the Com t, 
whether 1 touched upiui either of those topics nioie thau was necessary to 
pi'ive that the properly of Mr. Buckingham liad been uuneccs-arih sairHiccd, 
either by tin* le.irs or jealousy oi the Bengal (io\ eriimeiit. 1 could give the 
(e<urt a powerful reason. — a leas'Mi, indeed, that is more powciful with me 
than any other, why I did not attack tlic conduct of Lord Anilu rst, — for lie, 
I jiresume, is alluded to under the inme of in ab'-ent per-oo. No one feels 
more strongly than I do what i- dm* to those who are m t j^re'^ent to defend 
themselves ; and, us a j-roof of it, I will say, that the lomluct juuMied liy the 
Court of Directors towards fjoril Amhcr-t, the last time t!i it 1 \cntured to 
ipipugii his administration, has clon'd my mouth against him now and for 
ever. That (oiiduct placed me in a situati >ii most disticssing to ir.v own 
Icelings; it will make me cautious how 1 place inv'.cll in a simil.u* otiiation 
111 future, and it has iud'iced mo to declare thus publicly, that, let what will 
happen in India, I will be silent with regard to Lord Amherst. That the 
Court of Directms shoidd he ar aecusatn n alU'r aiciratlou lanuchcd against 
that noble Lord, and th.it not one o! them sltooid sa\ a sugle .void in his de- 
fenee, — ^that 1 should he placed in the sliaation of appi armg to s;.e*aU against 
him iirtlic ulisencc of all thon' who were ho'iud, h) t!>eir oiiicial suu'on, to 
(lefemi him, is a predicament in which 1 never heiorc was pic cd, and in which 
1 trust that I shall never have the nnslorluiie ol being olaced again so long as 
I shall live. 1 am soiry, bey^ml all exj.n'Ssion, tliat 1 haveoiue been placi d in 
it; and if I could, by any possiliility, have anlicijiated whai then h.ipjieried, 
or any thing like it, 1 slionlil have heen the last man in die world to volnnleer 
an attack upon Lor<l Amherst. 1 make tins statouniu as an c'lplanati'm of 
the conduct which I shall herealtor purcu* with rtgud to that iiohle Lord. 
I do not attack Lord Ainhctst, liecaiHc* none ol his employers, whose confi- 
dence he either eiijovs or ought to enjoy, are read} to defend him. d'he re- 
sult of the former discussion, I ag’ain repiat, 1 since u'iy lament. 1 should 
not have originated it, if I lould have supposed that, out of the many natural 
defenders wlmm bis Lordsi.ip ought to have had heie, not one of them would 
be prepareil to utter one solitary svlkihle in his lielialf. I have cot alluded to 
the condoct of Ids Lordship in this transaction more than I could help; 
but, in order to render my statement intelhgdilc, 1 was obliged to say, tliat 1 
lliought that there was, at least, error in the conduct of the Bengal Govern- 
ment in seeking to disipialify Air, Buekiogham, as lliey did, lioin disp.isiog 
of his property to the be-.t advantage in Calcutta. 

1 must now appeal to the hon. and h-anied Cientlcnmi w!io spoke late in 
the discussion, and ask him, whether he thinks, that in the t'.neof levity with 
wh'ch he described Mr. lluckingham’s disasters, he gave fair play to lliat 
gentleman, either with rcgaril to his piojierty, t«i his ch.iracter, or to his con- 
duct ? Tlie hon. and learned (ient. in an uiifeelinz 1 su^ei-bke manner, sa}s, 
as he strikes tiie balance between the former an ‘ the present sitoatinn of Mr. 
Jluckiughani, “ What is lie the worse ? lie went to Ituiii witln-ut any pro- 
perty— he li.is none now — he is thtrefore not worse olF tlmri he was before.’' 
The hon ami learned Gent, has fil'ed man} high oiSc.al sitaanoiis, and has at 
this uumienta pension from the gov«rnnicnt. 

Sir J. Snwni.L.— 1 have no pension from the governoicnt. I have one from 
my c miiiry. {A lough). It is the leward of past excitiv/Us— it was st.nulated 
that I should have it before those C'ceruons wok made —{Hrur, hon\] 
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Mr. D. KiNNAiRD.-^Suppufie that pension were to be taken from the hon. 
and learned gentleman. 

Sir J. Sewell.— I t cannot be taken away. 1 have the faith of Parliaintot 
and the country pledged in support of it. 

'Mr. 1). Kinnaiud.— S o much the better for the lion, and learned Gent. I 
can assure him that in alluding to it 1 meant him no diseredir. I am quite 
sure that what he has, he has honourably, and as a reward for honourable ex- 
ertion. But 1 ask him, whether a man, who has acquired, I will not say a 

f ieusion, but property, by the fair exercise of his talents, and has subsequently 
ost it, owing to the caprice or injustice of others, is not to be thought ill- 
treated, because he is not worse otf than he was before the acquisition of such 
property The hon. and learned Gentleman, in another part of his speech, 
shows a wondrous ignorance of the manner in which the property of Mr. 
Buckingham was wasted. He says that Mr. Buckingham, if he was present- 
ed from selling his types and lead in Calcutta, might have brought them wi.h 
him to England. The hon. and learned Gent, might as well hav^ said that 
Mr. Buckingham might have brought baek the bricks and mortar of his print- 
ing-house. I ask him whether he can deny, that, if Mr. Buckingham had 
sold his establishment on leaving India, he might have realized by' the 
sale jfe'20,000 ? and whether he means to say, that Mr. Buckingham, if he 
was subsequently disqualified from bringing it to market, by not being al- 
lowed to retain any property in any paper in Imlia, has not lost thereby 
20,000f. ? Does the hon. and learned Gentleman mean to use so paltry a quib- 
ble as this, that, because the government did not say to Mr. Buckingham, 
You shall not sell your types but only “ no man shall have a license who 
uses them for you,'’ tliey did not prevent him from disposing of his pro- 
perty to the best advantage ? That the Bengal government did use this lan- 
guage was proved under the hand-writing of Dr. Muston. Is it not 'saying 
that Mr. Buckin^liam shall not have a fair sale of his proj)erty in the open 
market, when it is said, that “ we have no intention to injure you, Df. Mus- 
ton, by refusing you a license ; but we will not give a license to any paper 
over which Mr. Buckingham is permitted, either directly or indirectly, to ex- 
ercise any influence.” 

I quit however this part of the case, and instead of appealing to your jus- 
tice, appeal to your humanity and mercy. If ever there was a case in which 
you can disjiluy them witli honour to yourselves, and benefit to all who are 
connected witli you, it is the present case. If you will not grant to Mr. Buck- 
ingham that remuneration which is asked of you as a debt of justice, grant it to 
him as a tribute to talent and to misfortune. The amount is to you trifling, to 
him of paramount importance. Accede at least to the motion of my hon. and 
learned Friend below me. By so doing, 1 am sure )OU will make the Court 
of Directors feel, that you have imposed upon them the discharge of a most 
amiable duty, and will entitle yourselves to look upon them with respect and 
gratitude, for enabling you to rescue from misery aiid ruin, the wife and fa- 
mily of a most amiable, upright, and irreproachable man. 

Sir John Sewell. — I request the attention of the Court to a few words 
which I have to say in explanation. It has been stated, that I have spoken 
in H tone of levity of the misfortunes of Mr. Buckingham, and that I have not 
shown him fair play in the remarks which 1 made upon the alleged destruc- 
tion or confiscation of his property. I plead not guilty to the charge which 
has been brought against me. 1 appeal to the Court whether I treated Mr. 
Buckingham’s misfortunes, if they are so to be styled, with leviiy. What I 
said, in speaking of the difference between Mr. Buckingham's former situa- 
tion and his present, was this ; that his conduct, in rendering his deportation 
from India a matter of state necessity, had placed him in a situation not worse 
than that in which he was placed when he first went to India. 1 said, too, 
that the value which attached to Mr. Buckingham's types and priptiug 
presses, arose out of the improper and dangerous uses to which he applied 
them ; and it was only natural that they 8huuld| lose their adventitious and 
return to their original value, as soon as he was prevented, by his removal 
from India, from applying them to those uses. I have made these observations 
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by way of explanation, because 1 tlonot wish it to go forth to the worhl that I 
have treated with levity the sutFerings of any man. If 1 know myself at all, [ 
am utterly incapable of such disgraceful and ungenerous conduct. 

The Chairman.— Before I proceed to put the question, I would wish to re- 
mind the Court of the situation in which that question now stands— a proceed- 
ing which 1 consider to be rendered ahsidutely necessary hy what has just fallen 
from the hon. Proprietor on the other side of the bar. 1 he motion originally 
submitted to the Court is, that all papers which have passed between the Court 
of Directors and Mr. Buckiiighaai be laid lielore it, as also all proceedings of 
the Bengal Government referred to in the correspondence above-mentioued. 
Now,l say, that from the manner in which the l)i»n. Proprietor has been dis- 
cussing the merits of this case, it would appear as if those papers had been 
already produced, and not as if he were only moving for their prodoeti'in. If 
his motion had defined the nature of the papers for which he intended to ask, 
1 might not perhaps, speaking in my individual capacity, have made any objec- 
tion to it.- But tlie case is now very ditferent ; the hon. Proprietor asks for all 
the papers, and a//, we know, is a large word. If the Court of Proprietors 
wishes to have those papers, I shall have no objection to support the motion 
for their production, provided that it be not considered as binding eitlier the 
Court of Directors or myself to aii implied acquiescence in the grant which it 
is proposed to found uixni them. At the same time I must observe, that 
during the whole time that this .<.ul>jcct has been under the consideration of 
the different authorities at home — I speak of those in this Court aud those out 
of it — 1 have not heard one ofiiiiioii expressed, either by tlie authorities of this 
Court, or hy others, differing from that which was originally expressed by the 
Bengal Government, and on which they forthwith proceeded to act. It is, 
therefore, for the Court of Proprietors to decide whether, after all that 1ms 
passed, they will give their sanction to the motion which has this day been 
submitted to it. For myself I can only repent, that should it be the desire of 
the Court that the papers now asked for be laid before it, I shall cheer- 
fully acquiesce in it, in order to eoiivinee you that no ftcliiig of hostility 
against Mr. Buckingham prevails cither in myself, imliyidually, or in the 
Court of Directors generally, but that Ins case staiuls entirely upon its own 
merits, and will be decided by those inents, and by those merits alone. 

The Dei’UIv-Chairman spoke in a tone of voiee wbieh was barely atidible 
in the body of the Court. His speech, if we heard it eorreetly, was to this 
effect. “ 1 think it right, on many accounts, that the motion of the hon. 
Proprietor should be answered, and more particularly so, liecause there an- 
pears to be a difference of opinion as to tlie mode of proceeding between the 
hon. Proprietor himself, and his lion, and learned Friend who has suggested 
ail amendment. If 1 understand that hon. and learned (uMitleman aright, he 
intends to move for those papers only which passed hetween the Court of 
Directors ami Mr. Buckingham after his departure fioni India, {[{ear, heat, 
from Mr. Randle Jackson.) If that he so, then against that course I, for 
one, beg leave to enter my protest. For I consider that the justification of 
the Bcugal Government rests upon the contumacious conduct of Mr. Buck- 
ingham in India, which forced it to adopt the strong measure of depoiting 
him from tlrat country. Now, no description of that conduct will be found 
in those papers, and upon that point, as 1 just now haul, the merits of the 
case of the Bengal Government will mainly, if not entirely, depend. If, then, 
the (iovernmeut were, in the first instance, compelled, by Mr. Buckingham s 
pertinacious perseverance in diM*egarding their regulations, to remove biiu 
from India, surely all the disastrous consequences resulting from that removal 
must be upon his own head, and not upon those of the (lovernment in 
India. (23.) These papeis will not, 1 contend, place the whole question 


m) It seems to be forgotten, that bcfoie Mr. Buckingham wa.s sent from 
India there were no vegulation.s tor the press that hwl the force of law : they were 
only enacted a/Zer Mr. Buckingham came away. If they exisU'd, and had the 
force of law ftc/bre, their re-enaction was uunecessmy. If they did no/ exist 
(which their subsequent enaction pi'ove.s,) then Mr. Btickingharii w'as punished 
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Tieforo the Court ; and if the wlude question be not before it, the Court uill 
not 1)0 ill a fouditioji to «i\e a bound judjs^inent upon it. In nnikiiig these 
observations, I l)e|j tiiat hniay not he understood as encourapujj the produc- 
tion of any paperb at all. 1 say that no papers arc wanted, and that it any be 
produced, it is oidy riliht that all slmuld be produced. 

Mr. Asirj n. — 1 rise fortlie purpose of e\pres^ltl^ my concurrence in every 
word winch lias just fallen fioiu the Deputy- Chairm an. At the same time I 
must obscr\e, that iiotwith^taiidiutr the iinphed disavowal of the lion. Pro- 
prietor, who orijfinated thib question, I cannot but think, that under a new 
nr.nie it is the question of the pro])iiety of Mr. Buekin^ham’s dejiortatioii 
from India, wliidi we lormcily di-cussed in July IH23. [('vies of No, no.) 
'Jo the Geutlonien who ciy “ Ni», n v,” I shall "i\e an answer m a few mi- 
nute'-; they will have the n»ht of replvinc: to me afterwards; Imt, in the 
meanwhile, I tni-.t tli.it they will jiernnt me to argue that it is as I have 
stated It. 1 he motion, il I undeist.uid it, is to cmhiaee all the pajiers which 
were belore the Conitof Dimt'ns in July when the Court of Pioprie 
tors almost uiianiimmsly (le’e: mined to approie of the measures of the Bengal 
Govcnmieut in the liisl jila* e, and oi what the i'. urt of Directors had done 
ill courimiation of them in the setond. On every thing, therefore, which 
occurred ii]) to that pciiod, the quest'o’i is closed by a solemn and deliberate 
decision oi the (.'ontt of !’r q'rictois. But it is said, that we are not rearguing 
that case, because many things l',a\ e o<'cuired -.ince to give it a ditlerent 
tomplexion. 11 wc aie not i‘< arguing it, for what is it that we arc met for 
w'lidt is it that wc have iuard so nuuh ot ihe h.irshuess which banished Mr. 
Buckingham irorn India? .Such being the ca^c, I object to the production 
ot any papers whatever. It is not necessary ujiou my showing, neither does 
it appear to he iiecess.iry upon the showing ot the lion. Proprietor himself, 
who, by ahaiidoning the first motion, has given up the justice of his ca‘e, 
and now argues it a matter of comjiassioii. I hope that the Court of Pro- 
prietors know me too well to think me deticieut in fetliiigs of eompassioii, 
because I cannot give my vote to Mr. Buckingham upon the grounds on which 
it is now asked lor. That Mr. Buckingham is a man of talent I am now as 
really to acknowledge as ! ever wab; hut I mtist repeat to this Court, what I 
formerly said of him, that he is a man of no judgment; audthe Couri of Direc- 
tors will not, ill my opinion, he ai ting with sound judgment, if they recommend 
a pecuniary grant to he made to Mr. Buckingham ior the want of judgment 
he has displayed, and for the evils which have ensued to him in consequence 
of it. (24) Besides, we ought to recollect that we are trustees ior the ahsmt 
Priiprietors, and that we ought not ti) vole away their money in grants of 
which they have no knowledge. It we transform ourselves into a board for 
the relief of the distressed, we trausgrobs theobjeits for which they have 
empowered us to act as their trustees. 1 believe that all this is as well 


for otTer.dingagaiii.st a.uf/);wr/ law, which had no teal existence. Besides which, 
the dhastroiis con.seipitiicc.s alUuhd to did not aiise from Mr. Buckiiighain's 
rnnovnl at all, hut from measures pursued towards his property long nfiey liis 
removal ; and with which, consequently, hi.s own conduct could have had nothing 
whatever to do. 

(24) Tlieonly possible m.^nner in which Mr Buckingham’s want of indgment 
has been the cause of his mibfortuueb i> this Ou Itaving India, instead t)f seU- 
intj his propel ty. he left it hehiud him, in tlic conlidcnt avsuiance, that whatever 
hostility might be entertained towaids his opinii.n^, none was felt towaulshli 
prttpt'f-tp; and several smccsslye dcclaratiuiis of the Judge and Government in 
Hengal strengthened him in this conviction. Subsequent events, liowTver, have 
shown, that Mr. Buckingham wa.s, a.s Mr. A'-fell chaiacterizes him, a man of no 
judgment, or at least ot an unsound one. He confided in the assuranies of the 
authoriiic.s named, and be was dec* ived • he left behind him all his propertv, be- 
lieving it to he sate.^ and it ha" since liecndebtroyeil. In this lie nianifested grest 
wantot jndgnieiit, it is true ; fiu he slionld have known his eiiem ob better But 
can any man place Ids hand upon his heart and say. iliat this i< a want of judgn 
luent tor which a nim deserves to be utterly ruiued, and his family reduced to 
begg-ary .>•— God forbid ! 
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known to the lion. Proprietors 0 )>posite as it is to mvself; but as they have 
tried one tack and failed, they think it ris'ht to try whether they cannot suc- 
ceed hy "oinij iijwn another. You have in coiibcqucnce been addressed as 
fatheis, husbands, and friends; and ha^e been conjured in each of those ro- 
hiii-'iis to recollect the misfortunes which are now iinpe iding oxer the head 
of Mr. Buckin|;ham. Whilst I recollect this, I cannot ho itulnccd to forjjet 
the duty whicli 1 owe to the Proprietors at lari^e ; and with the knoxvled^-6 
of that dntv before me, I shall oppose any ajijdn ation of the funds ot this 
Company to the remuneration cd'jMr. lluckini»hain fur the losses he has sus- 
tained. (2r)) 

Mr. 1). Kinvaird. — As I am the oii^inator of this discu-.sion, I hope that I 
may lie penuiited, out of couittsy, to say a few' winds in answer to what has 
fallen from hon. Proprietor-, raiher ii regularly sinee this dcb.ite was regularly 
eoneluded by me. Indeed, as my motives have Inen attacked, I am cut. tied 
on that ground, if 1 had no other, to claim your attention for a few seconds, 
whilst I step forward to vindicate and defend tlnm. 1 maintain, that during 
these transjctioii.s I have not been a niano.*'i\ri r at all ; and I albrm, that the 
sole, cause why this (juestion has been brought lonv.ird so late is, that it Was 
only subsequent to the last motion on this subject that the amount ol these 
los-es became known to Mr. nuckinghatn. It is lU't eonrteous to suppose 
that I have been tacking about to find a was to sueee-.s — I haxe been making 
no tacks. I disdain it. 'Phe lion. I )ifOctur misstates the fact, wlini lie as- 
sents that the topie<', which 1 liaxe xciitureil to di^dosc to the t-ourt tins i!ay, 
were brought under its disc us-.i()n on a former occasion. It is not ‘o ; it not 
the old story oxer again. W c ask for ihose papers now cm which we nr.iy hcrc^ 
after justify ourselves to the world, in asking the (.onrt to let us go to a lial* 
lot, on a grant for the remuneration of Mr. Uuckinghani. 

The Chairman was then proceeding to put the. que'tlon to the vote, when 

Mr. il. Jackson rose.— “ I hope,” said he, “ that I may he allowed to say 
a few words oil behalf of the amemlmeiit which 1 took the libcty of suggest- 
ing in rny speech. I thouglit t\\M it would he advisable to refer the whole t^l 
t!i?s matter to the favourable consideration of the Couitol Directors. 1 thui«s 
so still, aiidl trust, that as they found in the case of Mr. Arnoi, who )vas 
hariished from India fora similar ofTimieto that coimnit c.l bv Mr. Bucking- 
ham, circuinstances which induced them to extend to him their couimisora- 
tioii and kindness, so they will rum smiilar circunistauces in the ca-vc ot Mr. 
Buckingham, Cnder this impression, 1 heg leave to move that ihe Comt 
of Directors be requested to lake into their consideration the losses sustained bj 


(2-.) Mv. A.tfll lus b«'ii for <if IwenI) year, a Dirertor of ' fo 

InlliaCoiiipanv, .liiiiui; which pciio'l ranoiis Kiwht. h.uc hccii ' l'™‘ 
fond.; hoVv. to land lla.lins», -irtpO"/- 

MariorihankiK. und otliei s not immediatelv remem»>eied iMi . .Vsttll umat know, 
tliat on the nest iiayiuciit of the dititlcodr li.llowitig tlic-.'i.' giants, i|0 1 topt ictoi 
mired ™ and no dim.nttttot, »ha etcr 

look vilne of the hcM hy hint tn the 

fillu-V tfierefnre to sav the least, to suppose that :iii\ aliseiit I lopiictor wonm 

hv Uu ed 1.) stieii a grant. When Lord Hastings left 
niiilimis anuuallyin ileiieal, the Ihopiietors 

that Uifd Anihcrnt has rchtced tin- pioapciiiy to Aihfiwn </<•{ ' ^ "k 
.-ante Ihopiictoiti still iccci.c rher KIA per cen . ns usual , a id ‘ I"'” 

Ins oiilv ta.lfn with the itcncr.tl decline ol all other liiiids. II, llien, a stni* )>* 
Idelirit ir/AeeeotiWntnnlocs ''"t a««Olic l’■o|>ri'-;hw•s 'lo t^^ 
est .le«re.., how is it inissihle that a uratit ol a fow """f , 

Mv. A'stcll catniot but know lliat it is i.niwssi hit . I w.is ‘ 

Ivm- hiT tiic ‘not tmici.' the ‘ 

W ' j'alO. '1'. Ik ’tv. 
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Mr. Buckingham after his departure from India, and that they be assured, 
that, if they find' the cirrumstences of Mr. Buckingham’s situatiuq to he such 
as to induce them to extend to it their sympathy and pecuniary aid, they will 
meet t he cordial support of ibis Court.' " 

Sir C. Fokaks seconded the motion. 

On the question being put, the Chairman desired all Gentlemen, not being 
Pn»prietors quallHed to vote, to withdraw. 

Dr. Gilchrist^I am not yet qualified to vote as a Proprietor, but f trust, 
that as I am a Proprietor, and plainly avow that 1 do not mean to vote, I 
shall not be called upon to retire. If, as 1 cannot vote and must retire, 1 ask 
by what law it is so ordered? If there is no law on the subject, 1 shall not set 
au example by which the rights of Proprietors may be infringed in iny 
person. 

The Chairman.— I have been a member of this Court for many years, and 
can say that, as far as I know any thing of its practice, those Proprietors who 
have not been qualified to vote, have always been accustomed to retire upon 
a division. 

Dr. GiLCHRisr. — I wish to know if it be right that I should be excluded. 
If it be, I will retire with cheerfulness. But I remaiued in the Court during 
a division on its last meeting, though I had no right to vote, and no objection 
was made to iny doing so. Before 1 go, if go 1 must, I should like to know 
the principle on which 1 am excluded. 

The Chairman. — I repeat that I have long been a member of this Court, 
and that I never heard the order of the Chairman, to the unqualified Pro- 
prietors to retire, disputed until this occasion. 

Dr. Gilchrist.— You did not call upon me to retire at the last Court, Mr. 
Chairman, when the division took place, though you knew me to be a Pro- 
prietor of less than twtdve nioiiihs standing. Jf 1 could be permitted to stay 
then, why may I not be permitted to stay now ? 

The Chairman. — 1 did not call upon the bon. Proprietor to retire on a for- 
mer occasion, becau-sc 1 wished to avoid cimfusion. For the very same reason 
on which 1 formerly permitted him to stay, I now call upon him to retire. 

Mr. Home. — By what law, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Wrf.dino. — (From the body of the Court.) By the law of common 
sense, 

The Chairman.— 1 am not surprised at the obser\ations of Dr. Gilchrist, 
who IS a comparaiive stranger among us, hut I am surprised at the conduct 
of Mr. Hume in supporting them, seeing that Mr. Ilume has been long a 
member of thls('ourt, and is uell acquainted with the practice which prevails 
here, as well as in other places. 

Mr. Hcmr made some observations, but the confusion in the Court ren- 
dered them inaudible. At length he exalted his voice, and said, I trust that 
gentlemen who eaiinot be silent, and will not observe the decency of debate, 
will retire from this Court, whicli they are disturbing by their presence. Au 
hon. Propriet<ir has talked to me of the law of common sense, and has thereby 
shown that he knows nothing of the proceeding', of great public bodies. The 
rule of the House of Commons is, that every member may attend upon a 
committee, though none are ]H‘rmitted to vote in it, save those who are spe- 
cially selected to form it. Any member, however, may be present whilst the 
committee is dividing. Far, therefore, as the gentleman's coniniun sense may 
go, he has shown himself to want common knowledge, and common informa- 
tion. If any law exist for the exclusion of Proprietors, who are not yet qua- 
lified to vote, from the Court, during a division, we ought to know it. 1 
should like to know whether such a rule is founded upon law or custom. 

'I he Chairman. — We have heard agieat deal too much on this subject; 
but, to put the question at rest, I shall now move that Dr. Gilchrist do retire. 

Mr. R. Jackson.— Ifthe hon. Propiietor will allow me to advise him, 1 can, 
perhaps, remove the scruples which he has about reifring. I can assure him 
that it is, and long has been, the usual practice for all unqualified Proprietors 
to retire at a division. His good sense, 1 am convinced, will discover, on a 
inoiuent’s consideration, that great inconvenience would ari‘ie if such were not 
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the prftctke. The lap«e of a few short months will make the learoed Doctor 
equal with ourselves, and, till then, I hope he will retire froui lu during a di- 
vision. 

The Deputv-Ciiairman.— I apree in every' thinj which has just been said 
by the hon. and learned Proprietoi*. But, to put the quest! n be>oud a dotibt, 
J will read sect. f>. chap. 8. of our by-laws. It is thereby ordered, that no 
person he present at any debate of this Court, who is not possessed of 500/. 
East India stock. 

Dr. Gilchrist.— That rule does not apply to me, for I own 1000/. of your 
stock. If I have been wronjf in staying now, it is in consequence of my being 
allowed to stay during the division at the last Court, and of my being unwill- 
ing to allow the right of any Proprietor to be infringed in my person. 

The Chairman. — Then 1 reque‘«tyou, Dr. Gilchrist, to retire now. 

Dr. Gilchrist.— As it is a request of yours, Mr. Chairman, 1 will retire out 
of respect to you. 

The Chairman. — On a former occasion I did not give you the trouble of 
withdrawing, because there was more daylight than there is^ now, and the 
(;ourt was nearly unanimous. At present the case is very different, as the 
Court seems nearly balanced on the question upon which it is going to di- 
vide. I must therefore know who arc Pio|>rietors c|ualified to vote, and 
who not ; and it is for that icason that I again request you, Dr, Gilchrist, to 
withdraw. 

Mr. Hume. — I know of no compulsory process by which a Proprietor, who 
is not qualified to vote, can be called on to retire. 'I'here is nothing in your 
charter, nothing in your by-laws, nothing in any Act of Pai liainent, that 
renders it iniperat've up m a Proprietor in JL)r. Gilchrist’s situation, to with- 
draw from a division. Why, I my«elf have seen, over and over again, more 
than fifty persons staying during a division in ilie gallery above. 

Mr. WiGKAM. — 1 understainl that no person can be present, except by 
courtesy, at our ilebates, who is not possessed of .500/, or 1000/ of our stock, 
and 1 have invariably observed, that all Proprietors, who have not been pos- 
sessed of stock to that amount for twelve months, have invariably retired 
when the Court has been going to divide. The object of tlie Court, at that 
time, is to ascertain the numbers on each side of the quesiion ; and how is it 
povsible for any teller to make them out, when he does not know wild her 
those Proprietors who are present are qualified to vote or not? It is there- 
fore necessary for ihose who are not <|ualifieil to retire. 1'he hon. Member for 
Aberdeen ha* quoted the practice of committees of the House of Commons, 
and not of the House itself; but that practice proves nothing, a* it is mere 
matter of delicacy from one set of members to another. They are allowed to 
stay during the division of a cominiitee as mutter ol courtesy, but they 
have not tlie jiower to claim it as a rijrht. 

Mr.D. Kinnaird.— The worthy Director is mistaken in the practice of the 
House of Coinnions, Members have a right to remain during the division of 
a committee, though they may not have a right to vote upon it. 1 can see no 
iiicoiivenieiicc resuliing from Dr. Gilchiist’s staying in Court whilst we di- 
vide, which does not arise under the present svstein. For instance, a Pro- 
prietor may remain in Couit during the division, who dots not choose to vote 
cither on one shle or the o lier. What is to he done then ? 

The Chairman again repeated that it was the invariable practice of gen- 
tlemen, who had not been Proprietors for twelve months, to retire during a di- 
vision ; and he trusted that that practice would he observed on the present 
occasion. , . , 

Dr. Gilchrist then made a bow to the Chairman, and retired. 

The original motion was then put and negatived; only twelve bands were 
raised in support of it. , . 

On Mr. K. Jackson’s amendment being read from the Chair, 

Mr. Hume demanded a ballot. 

The Chairman informed him that be was too late. 

The amendment was then put and ntgativedi fourteen hands only were 
held up in support of it. 
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Mr, IJuMK. — As lh(j rules of i^ic Court Have 4eprive(l me of the opportunity 
of demanding a ballot now, I give notice that I shall present to you a recpuisi- 
tion, signed by nine Proprietors duly (jualiticd, for a ballot on this question. 

The CiiAiRMAV.— I shall atjpnd’with pleaeurc to any document so pre- 
sented to me. 

OUDE*I‘AI*CRs. • 

On the question, that this Court do now adjourn, 

Sir J. Dovle rose. — I am happy (said he) to observe an hon. Director 
present, as his presence will relieve me from a scruple^of delicacy which I 
should otherwise have felt in taking tlic step which I am now going to take. 
1 call upon the hon. Director, to wnom I allude, and request him that he he 
jilea^ed to explain to us uninformed Proprietors what was his motive for 
printing such aii enormous mass of papers as I have now before me ; what 
Ulterior measure lie intends to fmmd upon them ; and at what time he in- 
tends to bring it forward before us. I call upon him to gi\o us this informa- 
tion, because it is impossible, cither here or in the two Houses of Parliament, 
to discuss such a mass of papers, without having some previous time given to 
prepare for it. As the Court is already exhniKted l>y the long debate which 
lias just closed, and as 1 do not wish to take the hon. Director hv surprise, f 

give him notice that after I have received his explanation, I will 

But first I call upon him to ex[»lnin the object which be bad in view ill pub- 
lislmig these papers, at an enormous expense, and what ulterior measure, if 
any, he proposes to found upon them. 

Col. IJAii.rin. — As a question has been put to me by the bon. and gallant 
General, and as an answer to it may be expected from me, I hope that I may 
be permitted to .'•ay u few words, though I jierhajis may fairly consider m>- 
iell excused from giving any answer to it at all. My answer is, that 1 did not 
move for the printing of the m.iss of papers to winch the bon. ami gallant 
General lias been alluding; and therefore thatl could notliavc any object in 
a motion whicli I did not make. I know not bow it has arisen, but the bon. 
and gallant (ieneral certainly lulionrs under a mistake, in slating tliai 1 
moved either tor the production or piintiiig ol those papers. 

.Sir John Dov i.n.— I am .xure that the ( oiiit will forgive me for reminding 
it tliat there is a wcdl-known nnixim of law, which dtclares fxcit per 
aliunif Jaril per sr. 'I'liehon. Dlre<-ioi n.i:iht not move for them Innisclf; as 
he say-, tliat he diil not, I have in* doubt that it is so; but the eiiTnin«‘tam'es 
whitli led to the pulilieaiion of this, mountainous voluim*, are still fresh in 
the recollection of us all. When the Maiquis of Hastings returned fiom 
India, after a,i adinii'istration ot nine ycMr-, — on vvlueli I shall say nothing 
at present, except that he h it it with the recorded approbation of his em- 
ployeis, and that they mnsl see a womlcrlul eoii'.r.ist between the strife m 
wliieli he lelt it and the state in wliith it is at present, — but, when the Mar- 
quis of Hastings had linished his admini^trat'on, he thoiiglit it his dutv, as 
an honest steward, to show yon how lie had tii^.eliarged the lru>t which you 
lud confided lo him, and to |)ublish an evplan.iti>)n of the system of Ins tlo- 
vernment. He took advantage of l.is fir-tleisme time, to comp se a snm- 
inaiy ot the measuics ol h.s a^lministration. After lie had eompi»sed it, he 
transmitted it to the Couit of Directors, wlio did not consider it as a pnldie 
docnmcMit, heeaiise, .\t the lime when it was traii'-mitle 1 to them, the noble 
Marquis was no longer in t'..cu' judilie service. Suc h a detCTininal imi on the 
part of the Directors nnglit be proper, or might not; on that point I shall 
give in» ojjinioii at present ; 1 slndl only say tli.ct, upon my motion, it was 
fiiibsetjueiitly over-i nled by the ( unit of Ftoprietors. 'I'hc noble Marqu s’s 
summary was in consequence publi'.he<l. The hon. Dii'Cetor, who has just 
addressed the Court, subsequently made a 'fetaiement, at variance with the 
statemeiii of ihe noble Marquis’s summary, in ilie course ol an oxaniinat’on 
before a (’ominittee of the House of Commons on the state of the foti ign 
trade of the conutry. An hoii. Friend of mine, who happened to be a member 
of that (himuiittee, noticed the discrepancy, and reminded the hon. Director 
that he nhoul^Ojitlier notice it or account for it. He did neither at that time ; 
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bill a ipotion was subsequently made from the Chair, for the purpose of elu- 
cidulinic ihis discrepaney. Now, 1 will undertake to say that it never was iu 
the contemplation of the hou. Bart, who made that motion, to move f.ir the 
production of this enormous. ipass of papers. There has been a mass added 
to those 01 initially called for — I fe^now n(»t oy wliose or by what authority — 
whicn is al»solutely jjppalling, and at ^ expense, too, which, in the present 
state of our finances, ought not to be overlooked. I calculate that the ex- 
]'en>ie of printing thenc papers will not be less than .oOOO/. ; and though this 
sum might not have been worth jour notice At one time, the case is altered 
now, by ihe unprecedented expenses ol the war iu which \ou are engaged. If 
the avowed object for which these ])apcrs w ere printed were the real object, ten 
pages might have answered it ; whereas, instead of that number, you have, 
gentlemen, 1041 pages. The muse of the hou. Bait, has, indeed , been pro- 
— it has even produced more than that of the celebrated Arabian no- 
velist: the laifcr has only 1001 tabs; the lion. Bart, hab 1011, which, if they 
he not so amusiug as those of the Arabian, are still eiiually founded on fiction 
and imagination. The title-page ol this collection of tales informs me, that 
the motion fur the printing ol them was granted in June 1824. VVe have now 
arrived at January 1826; so that, after a miraculous gostaiioii of somewhat 
more than eighteen months, the mountain has been delivered— not of a 
mouse, indeed— blit of a young monster of a mouniaiii, so large and unwieldy 
that it required tjie oh-,tetiic aid of twenty-four doctors , of whom some be- 
came its sponsor*., when it would haM> been more charitable tohake destroyed 
It in its birth, than to allow it to grow into existence and to stajk abixiad, to 
the shame and ridicule of its parents ami creators '1 lie first /oO pages of 
this volume, I will undertake to say, 'have no more to do with the motion of 
June 1824, than they have with the golden Icctof the Burmese empiie. 'fhey 
are a history of relractory Zimicei)d.\''s ; a sei ond edition of the dissensions at 
Hyderabad; an aecount ol the steps by wlmh Residents proceed to an 
usurpation of power o\ er the Naiive Rrinces in the fir*t mslance, and then to 
a rebellion against the j'owcr which appoints ihem in tlic second. Ihe dis- 
crepancy between the statement of tlie lion. Director and that of the noble 
Marquis might be owing to a dJect ol mem )iy, or to various other reasons; 
but whatever may luue bctm tl e cause ol it, 1 am juepared to prove that the 
statement of the noble Marqujs i^ nglit, and that tlieio is no foundatmn 
whatever for the statement ol the him. Director. And on wh.it authority 
does the Court think that 1 intend to make good this assertion ^ Why, 1 will 
prove it on the auilmrity oi this \er\ b'lok. In order to ohiahi an oppoitunity 
to do .so, and to prevent niv-*ell b-om exhausting the alteniion ol the Court too 
much at jiiescnt, I now give nolice that 1 shall, bel«»re long, send to you, Sir, 
a requisition, regularly signed, calling iijion jou to convene a Couit, to take 
into roiisidei atioii what I shall deiiominalo ibe Oude Papers. 1 ha%e nothing 
further to say at prestiit, unhss tlie liou. Director tliiiiki lit to tell me what 
time will lie most convenient to him lor the diseussioii of theiii. I wish to 
study his convenience as tar ai I tan, and to observe that delicacy towards 
him iu all future proceedings, which 1 have endeavoured to observe iu the 
pa'*t. 

Colonel Bailie gave no reply, and the subject ilropped. 

INSTUUCIION IN inn ll|\ [)OS I ANEi: LANGL’ACE. 

The Chairman then put the question that tlii-. ( ourl do now adjourn. 

Mr. Hume. Till what penod? There is a motion of mine still uiidiscussrd 
on the paper, of winch I gave notice a considerable time ago. fi relates to 
the instruction of ihe ofUceis of yoiir army in the Hindostanee language, pre- 
viou*. to their depariure for India. It is, therelore, a motion of great iiiipiirt- 
ance, and ought to he faiily and fully di-.cussed. May I therefore asjc to what 
lime it is pi’opo'-ed to adjourn the Court? 

The Cri HUMAN.— 1 would propose, in gwicral terms, that the Court adjourn. 
Vejur motion can be fairly discussed at the next general meeting of the Court, 
it au < arlier day should not be fixed in the interim. 

Mr. IU me.— It is lu prevent the lapse of time, th.at I \vi«b<aday to be tiovr 
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appointed, to Avhicli \vc may adjourn. It is* important, as I think that the 
question should be immediately settled. 

The ChaihMan.— -I f Mr. Hulue is uot*incliped„to let the question stand over 
to tlic next C<iuit, to what day \^^ld he^visk ti^s to adjuyrn I 

Mr. Hume.— This day week, or ihi^j^jlf'foiptiji^ht, or a^iy ilav previously to 
the 2d of February, would equally suit my consenii^li'ce. Adjourn to this day 
wt-ek or fortnight. 

The Chairman.— The hon. Proprietor will no doubt pe-'celLve tbe'reascn why 
I wish to adjouin generally. 'I'here is tins inrom^enieuce in adjourning a 
Quarterly Court, that itgives any discontented person an opfTortunityofbringiog 
forward any supposed giievance, without any previdus notice,— a privilege 
which he does not enjoy at a Special (Jourt. I shotild, for n;y own part, be 
better pldilsed if this General Court were now to adjourn, ^nd we were to meet 
specially for the discussion of Mr. Hume's motion. , ' 

Mr. Hume.— 1 just wish to call the attenlion of the Couhtb the situation in 
which we are now placed. Tlie Company is at present abdlpt to send out to 
India three or four hundred young men, as otliccr.s, to command their army in 
that country. Now, 1 think that it would prove conducive to the honour of 
the Company, and to the benefit of the young men, and of all connected with 
them, if they were rendered capable of carrung on a ciftninunicatimi with 
their troops and the Natives by liieinsclvcs, and without the apl of interpreters. 
You maydift'er with me as to the modem whi< h this instruction is to be given ; you 
may have one way to propose, and 1 may have another — but, on the pi’inciple 
of the thing, 1 think that there can be no doubt or ditfereiice. between us. 1 
agree with you, Sir, that a General Court gives a greater latitude of proposing 
questions for discussion than a Special Court ; l)Utl think ihat the expenenee 
of this day’s proceedings is sutKcient to show that no gentleman is iiiclined to 
take undue advantage ol that latitude. I could wish to be beard on the sub- 
ject of which I have given notice. Alter you have heard my proposition, you 
will treat it as in your wisdom you may think best. 

The Chairman.— I still wish that the hoii. Proprietor would allow tills 
General Quarterly Court to adjourn. It would take away from any Proprie- 
tor the right of finding fault at our next meeting, without giving us any notice 
ol his intention. 

A Dirkctoh. — Cannot the hon. Proprietor allow this Court to adjourn, and 
then call upon the Directors to fix an early day for the discussion of his motion ? 
It can ilo no injury to the object he has in view. 

Mr. Randle Jackson Cannot such a day be fixed now ^ 

The Chairman replied in the negative. 

Mr. Hume. — Would it not save much time if we fixed the day now? 

A Dirf.cior.— Ifvve fix the day now, it makes our meeting on that day a 
meeting of a General (.'ourt, which is of course lialdc to the objection which 
Mr. Hume sees. Mr. Hume can send in a requisition to the Chairman this 
erening, calling for a (’ourt on the subject he has mentioned, and can then 
request an early day for tlu discussion of it. 

Mr Hume.— I am lU't inclined to give cither myscir or the Directors so 
much 1 rouble. What incoiiveuiciice has there arisen from to-day’s Court, 
which would not have eiiually aiisen from a Special Court? If we are to de- 
cide ab.mt the time to which we are to adjourn from the iiniiortaiice of our 
discussions, can any question be more important, or require a more early dis- 
cussion, than whether we shall send out the officers of our army to India duly 
qualified or not? If I do not substantiate my nioiion, the propriety, expedi- 
ency, and nece.ssity of instructing our officers in the Hindostauee language 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, 1 shall indeed be very much ini.staken. 

Mr. R. Jackson.— I doubt very much whether we can at present adjourn 
sine (He. The orders of the day arc not yet finished, and whilst one remains 
upon the paper, 1 believe that we must adjourn to a special day. 

The Chairman then proposed, that the Court do ailjourii till Wednesday, 
the 1st of February. The question was carried ; but almost at the same mo- 
ment a paper mj^aced in his hand. The Chairman looked at it, and then 
requested tha^j^bon. Proprietors would just stay one moment. A ctMlV' 
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munication had been put into his hands, which he would read to them, Th6 
hon. Gentleman then read the followin^ requisition : 

“ We, tlie undersigned Fropiietors of East India stock, duly qualified, re- 
ipiest that you. will be pleased, to calfca* Gtmeral Court, upon an early conve- 
nient day, for the purpose of taWM 111*0 cufisideration the Qude Papers, pub 
bshed by the v6te of the GenerfefxtflPt of Proprietors. 

iiOUGLAS KlNNAinp. WlLLIAM ThORNTON, 

C' J. Doyle. James Paiehson. 

, ‘William Maxiield. John Doyle. 

Jp^N Bortiiwil K Gilchrisi. J.Addinell. 

llUME. 

The Chairman said, that as by Act of Parliament, the Court m^t he called 
within ten (TAys^frotn the receipt of the requisition, he should applet that day 
week for the discussion of the Oude Papers. 

• The DmdJTY-f hahlman observed, tliat if that requisition had been handed 
in sOonei*, itwould have saved all the discussion which they ]^iad just had about 
tlve adjourn tncnfc'of a General Court. Would it not be as well that the discus- 
sion of Mr. Hume’s motion should be taken on the day which was ujipointed 
for the discussion of the Oiule Papers ? 

■ Mr. Hume said that he Inul no ohjocfioii to agree to such a proposition. 

The Court then adjourned till Wednesday the 2oth instant. 

ff^ednrsfiay , Jannanj 25. 

[Owing to the late period at which tlie Court was held, and the press of 
other matter, wc are unahle to insert more than the following sketch of the 
discussion in the present Number ; hut a lull uqioit w ill be given in our next.] 

This day a General ( ourt of Proprietors was lield j>ursuant to adjournment, 
when the usual routine Inisiiicss having been gone through, 

(.'olonel Lr-U’n.sTr.R Sianhoit, lose, and iiupiired of the Chairman, 
whether the Marquis of Hastings, or Marquis Wellesley, had been iioiui- 
nated to the Government ol India, or whether Lord Amherst had been 
recalled } 

The gallant Colonel was fieqnently interrupted dining the delivery of a few 
remarks he made on the snhjei t 1)> calls to oiiler. He was answered by 
' The Chairman, (C. Majonbanks, Ivq.) that the Court of Directors had tiot 
proposed either of tlie individuals named by him, to be appointed to thathigll 
lionour, nor hud they, or eitherof tliein, lieen proposed to the ('ourt. He added, 
that there was no question at present in agitation, which had for its object 
the removal of Lord Amheist Iroin the British Government in India, and his 
Lordship vvas'not reinov ed. 

TheSECRKi ARV was about to read the requisition fur making the Court 
special, for the puiqiose ol considering the r|ucstion of the Oude Papers, but 
inconsequence of the absence ol Sir John Doyle, Iroin illness, the discussion' 
■was agreed to be postponed, and the motion was adjourned to Wednesday the 
ytli of rchrnary next. 

The CmiKMAN then informed the Court, that it was made special for the 
purpose of takiiigiiito cousideiatiun the following prop')&ition : 

“ That this C6urt coiisidei mg the great importaiiec ol a knowledge of the 
Hiudostanee language to Eniupean olliters,ilc",tined to act with, and command, 
the Native troops in India, reionimend to the Court of Directors, to take 
into consideration the pnqirietj ol making regulations, in consistency widi 
their own res6lutions, that no Cadet shall heiiielorth be periidtted to proceed 
to India, unless he shall, upon exaiiiiiiutioii, be louiid sufficiently grounded in 
the rudiments of the Hiudostanee language.” 

Mr. IIUMC, in a speech of considerable length, jjointedont the paramount 
inijiurtaiice to the Company, and to the country, ol obliging all who belonged 
to the service in India to he duly qualified with a knowledge of tlie language 
of the counlLy in which they wire destined to act. If was surnrising that the 
C'liivpany had not before iiotv placed their military oMicci's^.4|te same situa^ 
Onental Haaldi 
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tion ill which they had placed their civil servants. There was scarcely one 
A)art of an ofiiccr’s duty in India that could be perfofnied without a know- 
ledge of the Native lanjjua{]fe. The hon. Proprietor hc^e ailverted to the de- 
Miatch of Lord Minto in 1808, in w1m«^i his^rdship saidj^the iajnorance of 
tiie language on the part of the ci^ll office^ in India unavoidably subjected 
them to an almost unlimited depstiden|||[dffThe ^ativ^ ; tl)C consequences 
of which were, loss of tlmracter; (Ustress and riiin tiff those trho were thus 
tlelivered to the power of ‘men they oughtto direct. -The htin^ Pioprietor ob- 
served, that the Burmese war had arisen entirely out of a ini(»understanding, 
originating from a want of a competent knowledge of th^Hindostanec lan- 
guage. After staling other mischiefs resulting from thOf preii(,ent imperfect 
system of education, Mr. Hume concludod hy moving a resoldtion in con- 
formity^ witli the terms of the requisition. 

The moljhi was seconded hy Hr. CiLciiRisr. f 

Sir John Sewull opposed the motion, on the ground that the only place to 
acquire a competent knowledge of a language was the country where it was 
s]>okeii. 

Colonel LusihnoTon earnestly concurred in the motion, aifar a.s the prin- 
ciple went, that great impoilame must he attached to the knovvledgc of the 
language by thdSL' who were eic^agcd in the C’oMipaiiy's service; but ho was 
decidedly adverse to shut out tlie ( adets Iroui going to India, and should 
llierefore oppose the motion. 

Colonel LEtrnsi eii Si wnocn spoke in favour of the motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson soggested, that the subject should be left to the Court of 
Pirectors, and the motion amcmled in that respect. 

Mr. S. Dixov opposed the motion. 

Captain Maxmeld spoke in futoiir of the motion, and observed, that the 
late Survevor-General in India was tot dly ignoraatuf any of the Eastern lau- 
guages. 

Sir (’. Fordes also suppmUd the mollon. 

Sir P. Laurik hoped Mr. Hume would withdraw his motion, and leave thei 
subject entirely 1 1 the (.’oiirt of Directors. 

The DrruTY-CriAiRMiN (sir G. Robinson) concurred in the sentiments of 
the last speaker. 

Mr. Weeding opposed the motion. 

Mr. Hume replied, .\fter which the CiniR.MAV put ihc'qucstion, which won 
negatived without a division. 

Mr. IluMElhcn moved fur ccrlaiu paper:, connected with the same sub- 
ject, whicli were not granted. The hon. Piopiietor, in moving for an account 
of the money expended hy the C()m))aiiy, took occasion to remark, that he 
understood, since he eiiinc into Com t, that the debates in the ‘ Asiatic Journal' 
were printed at the expense of the Court ; and that the reporters belonging to 
it were paid out of the pockets of the Projuivtor'?, but that he could scaicely 
believe siich a calumny. 

The C'jurt adjourned at half-past 5 o'chxk. 


CIVIL AND military INTKLLIGRNCE. 

CALCUTTA, 
civil. ArrolN nir.Nts. 

June 30. Mr. C. G. tldny, an A^sist. in the office of the Register (o the Courts 
of Sudder Dewauny Adawliit and Nizamut Adawlut ; Mr. Henry- Pidcock, 
Assist, to the Magistrate and to the Collector of the District of Moradabad ; 
Mr. F. H. Robinson, Assist, to the Magistrate and to the Collector of the 
District of Barreilly.— July 28. Mr. 11. 8. Laue, Assist, to the Commercial 
Resident at Cossinil azar ; Mr. C.T, Sealy, a Puisne Judge of the Couit of 
8udder Dewanny Ada\\i||^nd Ni'/anmt Adawlut; Mr. G. C. Master, First 
Judge of the Pi^liiciaPCourts of Appeal and Circuit for the Division of 
Calcutta; 2d Judge of do. do, of Dacca, 
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EAST INDIA COMrAN\ S AUMV. 

BENGAL. 

.^pvoi.Ti Mrv >, 

M<d(l OnctiUn, Cakuttu.^Ji^y ^Lieut.E. Angelo, /th L. C. to be Adj.v 
Hantcr, rom. to the Ul ejitra teg+. ; l.lpllt. Br.ultoi'd to act do. to the l,t 
L. dining; the absence ol Lieut. 'I hondoif on duty at CuwnpoiO' — d. 
(Apt. ( riehUni, lately tun. from the :’iDt to the ;fOtli ivg;t, tj procetd to 
Dinaporo and take charge of the det ol the ddlli regf. and oi the recudts iittw 
under charge of Capt. Heptiustall, who w ill pnueed to join tiie iilst regt. to 
W'ltich he now btdoug'* ; (,apt. (i. Bell, of the (if^ith 1. to act as Major of 
Brigade to the station of Bariackpoiv, tent)), arrang — S, Capt. PdHdeod, of 
the corps of Ivigineers, to beSuperiut. of Ni/.aniot liiuldings at Motorshedabad, 
V. Buxton, dec.; Capt. Shuldam, iJOtli N. I. to bo a Deputy Assist. Adj.-Gcii., 
and is appointed to the Eastern divi'ion, v. I'lye, appointed to the toininand 
i)f the lith extra legt.; Major 1. Walker, ().')th N.I, to the. com. of the l;ltli 
or Uampoorah Local Bait. v. Hamilton, pioin.to a Lieut.-Colonelcy ; Licut. G, 
(lirose is transferred to the Pen'.ion I'Ntabl. ; Capt. IJayldou, Dep. Assist.- Adj. 
Gen., will proceed to Benares, to which di\ jsion he is ported ; Capt. Campbell 
is reni. from NiRseerai)a<l, and ajipointed to the Agra Frontier ; and Lieut. 
G. C. Smyth, of the .'Id. L. (.’av., i-, appointed to net as Major of Brigade at 
Nussecrabad; Brevet-Cajit. W. Ramsey, 4lst N.I. to be Fort Adjutant of 
Deldy, v. Anderson, appointed a Brigade-Major; Licut. A. Arabia, 7th N. I. 
going with his rogt. on seiwiee, is direitod to lejoin the I’ioncers ; Lieut. G.S. 
Law'veuson, of the Artillery, to act as .Adj. to the detaeh. ; Licut.Fra^er to 
act as interp. and yuartenn. to the Lt L. (.’av., temp, arrang. ; Brcvci-Capt, 
Mater, IDth N. I. to act as Maj*tr of Brigade to the Light Brigade winch was 
formed with the South-E.ist Ditisiou. — il. ('apt. (k () ( larkson, 4'2d N. 1. to 
act as Dep. A.ssist. Adj.-(k‘neral to tlie Benaies divi'-iou, v, (.'apt. Iu‘>e, noui. 
to the command of tlie I'ith e\tr.\ regl. ; Faeut. d hom'ou, of the Horse Brig, 
to act as Adj. to the <Iet. ol Bengal Horse Aililler) and Rocket Troop serMiig 
ill Ava. — 12. Lieut. E. AI. Blair, .^ilh L. (aiv. to lie Interp. and (^uarterm. v. 
Bretet-Ca|)t. Burges, prom.; I^icut. S. (). Hunter, 1st extra regt. L. ( av. to 
be Adjutant, Lieut.'F. Skiptoii, 2(1 cxtiaregt. L. ('a\. to be Interpreter and 
(^uarterm. ; Lieut. W. Hunter, lath N. I. to he do do., \ . Thomas, appointed 
to the Stud depart. ; Licut. T. E Sampson, 22d N. 1., to be Adjiit., v. Brc\ct- 
Capt. (Jhalnicrs, prom. ; Lieut, (k M.S. Robe, 27th N. J. to be do. v. Cole- 
brook, rem. to the 2()th rogt. ; Lieut. \V. Grant, 27th N. 1. to he Interp, and 
ynarterm. v. Brevet-Capt. Johustoiie, juotn. ; Lieut. ^V. Rutherford, 2Bili 
N. I. to be Adjutant ; Lieut. Deare, hiHh N. 1. to a(t as Adjutant to the .'ifh 
extra regt. ; Cornet J.M'Kcir/ie to act as Onarterm. t(' the 8th L. Cav. ; 
Lieut. Nash to act as Adjutant to the Itli Cav.; (’apt. Pogson, (I'Hh 1. 
to be Dep. Assist. Adj.-Geu. v Sjiow'cr-., prom, to a regtal. Majority ; Lieut, 
(k C. Smyth, bd L. Cav, to be Biigade-Major ; Lieut. FI. Tod, 21st N. I. to he 
Examiner in tlic ('ollege of I'oit William.— -l.k f^iout. Smith to act as Adjut. 
to the 28th regt. N. 1. in the room of Licut. May, rem. to the 4tli extra regt ; 
Licut. (Billichl to act as Intcij). and Onarterm. to the otli L. (Jav. — 14. Jociit. 
(k M att, Gtli L. Cav. to be Adjutant; Lieut. J. Matkcn/.ie, 8th L. (Av. to he 
Interp. and (juarierm. ; Litnil, ,1. I'ullir, .‘kl N. I. to he Acljut. ; Lieut. G. 11. 
Edwardes, dd N. I. to lie Aujut.int ; Fauit. ^V. linggs, 20tli N. 1. to he Interp. 
and (Quartermaster. Jjieut, R. \V. Beatsoo, 4tli exU'a n gt. N. 1., to he Ad- 
jutant and (juarterina‘>lcr. 

July 15. Lieut. M‘Doiiald, of fhc Bengal Aitillery, to oflici ate as Adjutant 
to the details of Artillery at Rangoon ; Lieut. 11, JMaekillto^h, IJd N I, to lie 
AdjiUaut ; Lieut. J. Woodburn, 44th N. 1. to be do. ; Lieut. J. Jones, 46th N.I. 
to be do, ; Lieut. W. Fraser, do. to be liilcrp. and Omuterm.; Lieut. E. M. 
Orr, .58th N. 1. to be do. do.; Breiet Capt. J. Tomlinson, (3lsi I., to be 
Adjutant; Lieut. R. Garrett, 1st e\#a regt. N.ljJ(|f?e Interp. unci (JitaiUrm.; 
Lieut. G. .M. Home, 2d extra regt. N. I. io lie Ail^^ant ; Brevet-Capt.T. VS il- 
liams, do. to he Inteipictcr and Oiiaiterm.; Lieui. R. M‘C]^olloi k, .'id extra 
regt N.I. to be Adjutant; 15revet-Capt. J, S. .M irshull, doWo he lutcip. ami 
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Quartcrm. ; Lieut. J. F. May, 4th extra regt. N. I. to be Arljutant; Brevet- 
Capt. N. Stewart, do. to be Interp. and Quartern!.; Lieut. J. Oliver, 5th extra 
regt, N. 1. to be Adjuti.ut ; Lieut. N» J. Cumberlege, 6th extra regt. N. 1. to 
be Adjutant; Lieut. A. Farquharson, do. to be Interp. and Quarterm.; Capt. 
C.W. A. .Lloyd, 3(1 extra regt. N. I. to be Commandant of the Oinagepore 
Loc al Battalion ; Lieut. W. M. Ramsay, 62d N. 1. to be Adjutant ; Lieut. S. 
Twetulow, 68th N. I. to be A^utant of the Saharunpore Provincial Battalion ; 
Lieut. O. Irvine, 33d N.I. A^. Bundelcund Provincial Batt. to be do. of the 
Kemaoon Local Batt. ; Lieut. Hunter to act as Interp. and Quartern!, to the 
15th N. I.; Major Cranishaw will relieve Lieut.-Col. Biggs from the eoininund 
of the Artillery in the Western Div, ; ('apt. Smith will rejoin his Company, 
delivering over the command of the Aitillery at Sylhet to Lieut. Jackson. — 
July 8. Ensign W. H. Campbell is permittecl, at his own request, to resign 
the service of the Honourable Company. 

PllOMOl lON.s. 

Fort TFillianijJuli/ 8, 1825. — The Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in (Council is pleased to make the following Promotions : 

Corps of Eni>ince.rs. Lieut.,). F. Patou to be Captain, v. Smyth, retired. 
In/anirn. Senior Lie ut.-Col. P. Byres to be Lient.-doloiiel-Commandant ; 
Senior Major G. D. Heathcote to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

\st E.rtra Regt. N.I. Capt. (i. Williamson to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and 
Lieut. J.M. Sim to be Capt. of a company; Ensign V. K. Smith to be Lieut. 

16(/* Regt. N. I. Ensign J. M. M'Gregor to be Lieutenant, v. Heaver, 
transferred to the Invalid Establishment. 

28//t Regt. N. I. Capt. S. Sw inhoe to be M.ijor; Lieut. C. D. Wilkinson to 
be Capt. of a company ; Ensign J. Powell to be Lieut. 

?»'2d Regt. N. 1. Ensign A. R. Sw inton to be Lieut. 

34(/i Regt. N. 1. Ensign A. Fisher to be Lieut.; Lieut. G, H. Robinson to 
be Capt. of a coinpaiu ; Ensign W. ( . Carter to be Lieut.; Lieut. J.T. Croft 
to be Capt. of a company, \. B,iyley, transferred to the Pension Estab. 

Regt. N. 1. laisign J. Liing to be Lieut. 

A2d Regt. N. I. Ensign C. llutcliinson to be Lieut. 

[Ath Regt. N. 1. Lieut. J. Ker to be Cajit. of a ( oinpany ; Ensign A. Lear- 
mouth to be Lieutenant. 

IMr.UlCAI APl’OlNrMr.NTS. 

Head Quartets, Calcutta yd \\\} 2.— Assist. Surg. B. Bell to the Med. charge 
of the 62d regt., and directed to join it immediately at Arracan.— 8. Assistant 
Surg. W. W, Hewett to he 2d Ai sist. (iarr. Surgeon, vice Shaw; Assist. Surg. 
R. vShaw to perform the Med duties of the Civil .Station of Shahabad, vice 
Simms. — 11. Assist. Surg. Biriningliam to do iluty with the 2d (Grenadier 
Batt. ; Assist. Surg. Harrison, and OHic. Assist. Surg. H. Donaldson, are to 
proceed to Arracan, and to place themselves uinlertbc orders of the Superint. 
Surgeon of the South-Eastern Division ; Assist. Surg. Clemishaw is directccl 
to join the Detachment of Europeans under orders for the Upper Provinces ; 
Assist. Surg. Guthrie, 59th N. I., to laqiair to Allahabad, and place himself 
under the orders of Licut.-Geiieral Marley. — 12. Mr. W. Stevenson is admit- 
ted to the Service as an Assistant .'surgeon. 

MEDICAL KtMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, July 5. — Assist. Surg. Tokc is posted to the 11th 
extra regt. at Ghazeepore ; Assist. Surg. Steiihousc is posted to the 4th extra 
regt.— 11. Surgeon E. Muston is remo>ed from the 2(1 Grenadier Batt. to the 
42d N. I. 

nJRLOUGHS. 

Fort IFilliam, July 8. — Capt. H. Davidson, 30tli N. I., to Penang, Ma- 
lacca, and Singapore, for twelve months ; Lieut. R. P. Fulcher, 67th N. 1., to 
Europe for health ; Lieut. J. Whiteford, 65th N. I., to Singapore and Cliina. 

— 11. Ensign J. Lang, 30th N. I., to Europe for health ; Lieut.-Cul. Comnit. 

D. M'Leod, C.B., to IStlcipjUuary 1826, "preparatory to application for Fur- 
lough to Europe. — 15. H, G. Maxfield, 43d N, i., to Europe for 

health. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

CALCUTTA. 

Bulks. — June 2rih. The lady of Mr. J. Vaughan, of a son. — duly I-Jtli. At 
Barrackpore, the lady of T. A. Shaw, Esq.,' (’. 8., of d«.— 17th. Mrs. J. Wood, 
of a son ; The la(ly of P. Strong, Esq , of a daughter. — 20th. The lady of 
( aptain Davidson, of a son —21st. The lady of Mr. F. Picard, of do. — 22d. 
The lady of Capt. J. .1. Denham, late of the Ship llasbmy, of do. — 2drd, at 
Kntally, Mrs. (i. dessop, of do. — LMth. Mrs. S. Sinith, of a daughter ; Mrs. S. 
1\ Singer, of do. — 28tl», the lad} nl Mr. W. K. <>id, of do. — .iOth. Mr. J. A. 
Olivcr, of do. — August ,T1. .Mrs. M. Poitner, ol do.; the lady of Capl. W. 
Bruce, llombay Marine, of a daughter. 

ATurna^f's . — duly 14th. (ieorge Dan -on, V'sq., Ro\al Navy, toMariainne, 
r(‘lict of the late (’aptain Kinsey.— Capt. d. Il.stoc k , of the^Oth Extra Regi- 
ment N. 1. to Miss Susan (.'hill (Ut. — Aug. Isf. R. I'-glinton, Esq., to Mar- 
garet Dun, fourth daughter of K. Law, l^sq. ; R. Shaw, Lsip, Bengal Med. 
Staff, to Laura, widow of the late Lieut. Darby. 

DeatM . — dune 28th. The infant daughter of Lieut. C. S. Lawrenson. — July 
7th. Lieut. S. Twemlow, G8th N. I., aged 2.'L — 20th. d. Dick, Estp, (’. S., 
aged 28. — 21st. Ensign H. lletnswoith Usher, 11. M. lltli Regt, ; George 
1‘roetor, Escp, Sec. to the Med Board, aged 45. — 28th. Off (Jalcutta, on 
hoard the Ship Lorf/y CampbeU^ Mr. .Limes H. Maund, Midshipman, aged 17, 
— Aug. 4th, Capt. d, Madigan, 11. M. IGth Regt. aged 

OUT .STATIONS. 

Births —3 vmo Gth, at Kanqitee, the lad\ of Lieut, d. S. Impey, Post- 
master to the Nagpore Subsid. I’orce, of a son. — l.hh, at Siiltari|)ore, Oude, 
the lady of W. S. Charters, FNq , M.D., 2d N.I., <d a daughter. — I/th, at 
Secunderabad, the lady ot John Campbell, Esq., M.D. ll.M., dOth, Regt. of do. 
— 22d, at Nagpore, the lad} of Lieut, stack, dd Bomhay L. Cav , of a son. 

' — 25th, at Ncllore, the lad} of E. Mimlley, I'Nq., ol a daughter. — July 8th, at 
Dinapore, the lady of ('apt R. S. Philii|)S, (i7th N. 1., ol a son. — l()th,at 
Banda, the lady ol A. W. liegbic. Esq., C. S. of a (laugher. — 2Glh^ at Patna, 
the lady of Major Lockett, Dep. See. to (iov. of a do. ' 

Marriages. — July 4th, at Midnapore, d. J. llaiwe} , Esq., ■(’. S. to Elizabeth 
E. eldest daughterof W. Wiggin, Escp — (itb, at Patna, Mr. (i. M. Francis, third 
sou of Lieut. Col. 11. Francis, to Mary eldest daughter ol T. Jaliowin, Esq., 
merchant, of Calcutta. — 7th, at Liu know, Ideut. F. AV. Bireh, of the 4l5t N. 1., 
to Jean, only daughter of the late John Walker, K.scp, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. — 12th, at Saharunpore, Lieut. II Dcbude, of the laigin., to Jane Ann, 
second daughter of the late Capt. W. 11. Royle. ^ 

A()ril ht. At Pan Lang, Capt. P. Foibes, II. M. 47th Regt. — In 
April, on board the II. C. S, Rose, on Ins way to the Cu|)e, John Shuke- 
speare, FNq. C. S. — May 1.5th. At Rangoon, Lieut. Ed. (’odd, 11. M. 47th 
Regt. — June 1st. Onboard the ship Charles (’.rant, John Hay, FNq. 2d offi- 
cer. — 2d. At Kamptec, near Nagpore, the infant daughter of Capt. W. N. 
Pace, of the 2r)th N.I. — 7th. At Arcot, Lieut. C. Cheape, of the 1st L. Cav. 
lltli. At Rang(Jon, on board the II. (”s. sliqi Investigator, Lieut. T. Miillioii, 
of the H. C’s. Bombay Marine, aged 20 jears. — 15tli. At Kamiiad, the infant 
son of Major Campbell; at Bolaium, Ann, wile ol D. llendcrsoii, Esq. 
(’antonnient Surgeon, and third d.ingh. of C. Hay, Es(|. of Balendocli, 
Perthshire ; at Wooii, Georgiana, daugh. of Capt. Isacke, Assist. Resident at 
Nagpore.— 17ih. On the Arracan river, J. Codirauc, Esq. M.D. Assist, .Sur- 
geon on the Madras FNtab.— 2lst. At Arracan, Assi.st. Surgeon W. H. N. 
(Jhisholm, of the 42d N. I. Bengal Estah.— 25tU. At Arracan, Mr. F. Dissent, 
aged 21.— 29th. At Monghyr, theinfanf son of d. W.^Tcmpler, FNq. C. S. ; 
8()th. At Masulipatam, J. H. Jones, Esq. Superint. Surg; of the North. Div. 
of the Army.— July 2d (and 5th.) At Arracan, Mr. W. S. Beggle, and Mr. 
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Kerr, t-otli in thar^c of the bri*? (ol. y«iLm^. — 2(1, At Dacca, the infant son 
«>l t«. C . M'ci^uelin, Ks(| — lih. At Berhanipoie, the lutaiit son of Capt, l'\ Buck- 
ley— 5th. At Ait dean, Lieut. C. Armstrong, Bombay Maiiue. — 10th. At 
Beuaro, Lieut -('cl. L. H. O’Brien, of tbe.Benj’al Ca\aliy. — MUi. AtArra- 
can, Lieut. ('. Mut< hiusou, 424l,N. I.— loUi^Al^Mtjisgunge, the mrantson oi 
liicut. and Adj. lIulmeS);!(th N. L; at l^^ibl^i'the^funt son of Capt. J. ]). 
Biiisons, Ass. G#li. ; at Meerut’, 'Maft-Geii! ijiir D. Oihterlouy, Bart. 

li.C.B., Hosident klMalwri and Rajpootana, aii!tt cmnnianding the western 
division of the Bengal Arni). — 2lst. At Gnsserab, tlie youngest daughter of 
M. B. Barber. — 24ih. At Berhampoie, the infant daughter of the Rev, IL R, 
Shepherdj DUtricl Chaplain. 

IN KUROri:. 

Dec. / . At Cleasljy, York, the la<ly of Capt. Wray, laic of the Ben- 
gal Estab. of a son. — 12tb. The lady of (i. Osven, Esq., of the East India 
House, of a son.— 18th. At Eltham, the lady of Capt. I. N. Abdy, Madras 
Artil., of a daughter. 

Marriages.-^\Xtc^ l‘2th. At Paris, E. T. Downes, E^q. H. C. Med, Serv. to 
Clara Frances, daughter of the Rev. E. Forster, Chap, to the British Embassy. 
— 13th. Al Edinhnrgh, Lieut. F. (Jrove, H. N. to Fhnily, only daughl^^r of the 
late G. Dr6, Esq. of the Bengal Med. Fistab. — lotli. At Paris, G. W. Lefevre, 
Esq. M.D. to Frederica daughter of C(d. ( h. Fraser, H.C.S.— I7th. Col. 
<i. Pennington, H. (!. Ilor. Art. to Jane, second daughter of J. P. Grant, E«q. 
M.P. of Kothiemurchiis.— 21st. At St. Paiicras, Lieut. J. Gordon, K.N. to 
Eliz., relict of A. Humphreys, Esq. late of Boinl)ay.— Jan. 10. At (Jlapham 
Church, Maj. G. Arnold, of 2(1 Bengal Lt. Cav. to Ann Matilda, daughter of 
the late H. Brown, Esq. Madras C. S, ^ 

Deaths, — Dec. 1. At Southami)ton, Capt. E. Bird, late of the H. C’. “n — 7th. 
Alexander, youngest sou of the late J. T. Roburts, of the H-. C. S.— 20th, At 
Canterbury, T. Dashwood, Esq. of the Bengal C. S.— 28th, At Camberwell, 
EJizubeth, wife of W, P. D. Hart, of the E. 1. House, 
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Do. of Government Ditto 7 0 


Ditto of Salary Ditto 


7 0 


rairr. of iuttion. 


Spanish Dollars . . 

Sa. Ks 200 

8 

a 

210 0 per 100 

Silver 5 Eranc.s . . . 

. . . 11)4 

0 

ii 

•104 8 per 100 

Doubloons, 

... 32 

0 

a 

.32 d each. 

Joes, or Pezas . . 

. . . „ 17 

8 

a 

18 0 - 

Sovereign.s . . , . . 

... 10 

F 

d 

10 4 — 

Banli of Eiiglami Notes 

... 10 

8 

a 

11 0 - 

Louis d'OrsJ^ . . , 

, . 8 

0 

a 

8 8 — 

Dutch DncaOTT , . . 

... 4 

0 

a 

4 12 - 

Star Pagodas . . . . 

... 3 

7 

a 

3 8 — 

Guineas 

... 10 

8 

a 

10 10 - 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


/}nU. Pori ft/ Avrival. Ship’s Namif, Commander, 

. 1 , 111 . 2 Off Dover •• Stead 

.iHii. 2 Cowes Coburn CoHng 

J.in. 3 J)o\Mis .. ^aki^ira .. Lninl) 

Jail. 4 Cowes . ..^Inmis ' .. Moiiail/, .. 

Jan. .'i Plymouth, .. Maria .. MoRat 

Jan. 17 Liverpool > Crown .. Pindar 

Jan. 17 Falmouth .. Heighington . . WlLoii. .. 

Jan. 19 Cowes . Tiger .. Kent 

Jan. 19 Isle of Wight lUighCiawfiud Laiigdon .. 

Jan. 20 Cowes Sir Chi is.. Scott ^ 

Jan. 2(1 OR Dover .. Kleauor .. Stott 

Jan. 21 Liver])ool .. ilcngal .. ^lacleod .. 

.fan. 21 Poit^nioutli . . lleitnles .. \'ant>:lian .. 

Jan. 21 Poitsinoutli * . Iiulu-tiy .. PaLing 

Jan. 23 PoitMnouth.^t Iloyr.o .. L.iwmmi 

Jan. 2.1 Portsmouth., Maiv .. Steel 

Jan. 2.1 .Wc) mouth .. Lord Amhci>t Lucas 
Jan. 24 (iioetiock .. Aniily .. Johnson .. 

Jail. 24 Off Fill moiitfi Keisnell Aimstrong 


Place of Depart. Date, 

Beugal^.. Aug. 14 
Hat^a ,. Aug. l:> 
Bpiiftil .. July Irt 
Siiniafra.. Sept. ;i 
Batavia .. July 2.1 
Bciig.il Aiig. 25 
Penang Aug. 21 
Ueiigal .. Sept. 17 
Singapore June 11 
Hataiia .. Sept. 1.5 
Cape Nov. :t 
Ik'iigjil Aug. 2;i 
Pat.ivia .. Sept. 20 

Hatavia . , 

Calcutta . . Aug. 5 
Singapore - 
Bengal .. July 18 
Boiuhay July 2.'» 
Caj)c .. Nov. 17 


* ARRIVM.S IN l’.\sri:RN PORT.*^. 

Dote. Pull of Atnvai ."^liip’s i\aine. Couhiutitdci. Port if Depart, 


June 26 Penatlg .. •Malvina .. l’hiUi|»s .. London 

Aug. IG Madias.' Pi. Cliai lotto ol \V. Biden • .. liondon 

Aug. 18 Bengal ’ .. Indian Sl'anr.nii Liverpool 

Aug. 23 Bafavia-.ii .. Patavia IPau- .. Londoii 

Aug. 27 Madias John .. Popplcwell .. liondoii 

Aug. 30 iMadras .. Lady Floia .. M.iedonnell ,, London 

Sept. 2 Matiras ^ Kli/,i Sutton ,. London 

Sept. 2 Madr.as ' .. Bo\.al (leoigo .. Beinolds .. London 

Sept, 3 Bengal .. Atlas .. lln’nt .. Madi.t.s5iLon(l, 

Sept. 4 Bengal ,, Muouva .. 'J'lehMi .. LoiijJoii 

Sept. 4 Bengal' Wanen llasiing.s Ma on London 

Sept. .5 Madi.as’"* .. (Imldtoid .. John.stonc , London 

Sept. 7 Batavia' Wilkemina Tongei.-oii London 

Sept, 1.1 Madias .. Woodioid .. ('hapm..u .. J,oiulon 

Sept. 17 Anjier Duke <0 5 ork ., I-uk'* .. London 

Nov, 4 Cajie .. Klphinstonc . Maclean liOndon 

Nov. 6 Cayie Weilington .. Kv^ns London 

Nov. 13 Cape^ 'i’ouaid Cu'-tlc ,, .Smith .. Lomkm 

Nov. 21 Cape ,, Oscar Stewart ,, London • 

Nov. 22 St. Helena .. Bengal •• .Macleod Liverpool 

DEP.tRTiniES 1R05I IIROI'I'. 

Dale. Poll of Depart'. Ship’!, Novic, CminaiKhi . Destination, 

182.',. 

Pec. 23 Greenock , , Fortune , . Moore , , Bombay 

1826. 

Jan. 2 Deal Coventry Pm die .. Cape 

Jau. 11 Deal .. ISdinhurgh .. Baxter .. Bombay and China 

Jan. 13 Deal ^ Robinsou*^'^^ ’* 

Jan. 15 Liverpool, , Norval ,. Conbro .. Cape and Bengal 

Jan. 19 l)e.al Berwickshire.. Shepherd .. Bengal and China 

Jan. 19 Deal .. Cfiihgei Lloyd Madra.s and Bengal 

Jan. 19 Deal ., New Times .. Clarke ^ St. Helena 

Jan. 20 MeofWight Lord Lowthcr Steward O St, Hel. Bom. A Ch, 
Jan. 21 Falmouth . . EmulousfSt.V.) Williams Ceyloa and Bengal 

Jan. 2J Isle of Wight Tluuiic^ ' lUithidc ,, Bengal and Chimt 
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SHIPS SPOKRI^ WITH AT SLA. 

fiiih' lot nudl.nrtO. Ship's Name. (’orninandei . V of Deputt. Datination 

iy,2:). 

!.■) .'^7 S, MiiOK. lirifannia .. lioiichior London,. Bombay 

Se|)L 2 .US. 51 K. IM.WVllimjtoiiJUancbmd London .. Bi'ii^nl 

Sc|it. 5 18 22 S. .51.51 L. .las. Sibbald Fofbes * . . London . . Boflihav 

Oct. 20 8.1 S. ,L5 30 F, ' Romulus . .'i-rr-r— ; . . Batavia . . New York 

Oct 25 34 30 S. 2.5 K. Knt(*r|ui/cfSt.)Jolijn8tone fjondon Bengal 

("Steaminf; anainst ticsli S.K. wind and heavy .sea.) 

Nov. 11 4 20 N. 22 ?>.') W. .lolin .. Kieeinau. . London.. Mamltius 
Nov. IH 12 S. 31 W. IIon(oo .. Monison Liverpool Bombay 

Nov. 18 4 VV. Oiicnt .. White .. London.. China 

Dec. () ti N. 22 low. Falcon (.St P.i Mooic .. liOiulon.. Ben^nd 

4)ec. 31 45 29 N. 0 ‘23 W. Foi tune .. Cieenock Bombay 


CENKRAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 
l■\ssl;^(.F,l{s on I w\uD, 

By the Ahna omUe Ilol/itt.so/i, lor Bomb.i} and China. — IVIi.s. Macleod ; 
I'dliot; Mi.SijC-^ Iionode, ( apt Bi^liop and Comets Henderson, llai\c\, 
and Ilinmbleton, H.M. 4(lt Liuht Diagoou''; En'<. Hcs.se and Llo^d, II 5’1. 
2d Foot; Ens. Rouse, II. M. 2()th Fool; Air. Hughes, Cadet; Mr. B. llou- 
iaiuL free uiaiinci ; Messi-'. \onng and Faiibniy, Vidimteers lor the Bombay 
Maiine. 

By tlic (ii’orpiann, foi Madia'', C.iptain lla\lett W. Asliton, l^sq., Madla^ 
(-. S. ; Mrs. Ashtmi, Me^Ms Aibnthnot, ti ee nieu hants ; Captain Smitli, 54th 
legt. ; Mr.s. Sniilli , C.iptain OlMi .iia, Ftlh legl ; Mi.ss Moore; W, Ma.xwell, 
M.l).; W. Spells, Es(i,M.I). ; Messis Bilk), Dunlop, Reynold.s, 1') lie, 
Bntkley, Abbott, l-'oiln i, lionsidc. Roble\, <nid .Messi.s. Kings, Cadets. 

By the liennc/isfut r. Captain Shcjdieid, loi Bcng.il . Col. APDonald, Adj.- 
Cen ; Majoi Cull; Mis (nil; Captain MTleoige , Mis. AP George ; Mis, M.es- 
s'ingham ; Uc\. W. Bnikil; Di..) Lee and .Mi Bidmi, Assist. .Suigeoiis,; Mi. 
Nanici’, for Singapoie , .Messi.>,. Culh n, d.mie.s, Hall, Carlton, Beck, lianisa), 
aiul , Sc oil, Cadets. 

l>\s>rN<,l.KS llOMI.WMtOS. 

By the y7,y?r/, Stead, tiom Bengal . — G. K Paul, C.S ; Caiit. Kelly, H. M. 54tli 
Regt. ; iMr. W. II, 'J'hom.is. 

I’)) xhQ Jdinixtl i'ocUnn K, tioni B.it.ui.i •— Mi . and Mls. Shand ; Cajits. Ell- 
good and Seigeant, H. M .b.MliRegt. 

B) the tiom Penang Kiis. De La 'Fang, H. M. 87th Regt. ; and 

Mr Dixon. 

liy the TisiCVy Kent, lioin Rengal --Capt. Waleiman, and Lieut Maline, 
H M, 13th Regt , ijient. Coole, IL .M .'tbth Regt ; Lieut, King, IL M. 81)th 

Regt. ; Ma)iic, Ru)al Aig. ; Mi. W’adswoi th ; Dr. Bell ; and Cajit. Fisher, 

iiom the. Cape. 

Ifi,' the J{etn>al, fiom Bengal to Lueipool — AIis. Capt. Lister, and two 
ehildien; Lieut. Wilson, Aitil. ; J/ieut. M‘ Donald, 971 h Itegt. ; AV. 11 Campbell, 
Cadet. 

By the l,<tnl ^IdiIio si, lioni Bengal —M. B. Cainjibell, Assist. [.Sing. ; Res, 
All and Mrs. Seijeaiit, and Alissc.s mid Mavtei Sdge.int; Dr. Caiiuiridied at 
.sea 4th Ang ) ; 5iis Caiiall Miss .nid Mastei C.ur.dl; Lleitt.-C'ol. Andiews, 
C. B. Irom Madias; Lieiit Col Kells, II.AL.blih Regt., and Mr.s. Kell\ ; liieiit. 
J. 11. Ci.imei , Itli Regt. \ I.; laenls Stiwait and llod.son, 11. M. 4.')th Regt. ; 
Lieut. Maloney, 11. Al. 8'Jth Regi ; Di. Pmci, 11. M. aatli Regt; Dr. RaiKti, 
Mail. Cas.; Di.Stewait , .1. IL M.i'sball, i’sf| -— Fiom the Cape . Alrs's Spieei , 
Air. ll.isell, Mrs. Hasell, Miss Hasell, .iml I'.iis. Delatang 

By the Isahelh, Wallis, liom Bengal Ijient. .1. Imiig II. C. S. 

B) the Lawson, fiom Bengal .—Capt. Heatly,' Mis, Heatly, and Mi-is 

Ileatly; MRs Smith; E.Ashly, E.sq. ; Arch. M’ontoii, Jksq. died at sea; Mi. 
Coi>on, leltat Aladias. 

Artixhs arc pos/ponal for leant of room , ltd ivdl appear in onr nc.if, 
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CONTK^^PLATI^D KX'IHX^K^N OF niUTlSII TKRIUTO.RY 
IN ASU. 

11 y a certalncs l)oruos (pic la Nature a (lonn('-e aux ctat'-;, pour innrtiiict' 
I’aiubition dcs hoinmos. Lurscjue les Koinains Ics passorf'iit, les I^ailhc'i Ic'J 
lireiit presfiue toujours ft^anr. fjuautl les Paitlies osereiit les ))a<>ser, ils luieiit 
d’abord de reveiur. lit, de nos jours, (|ui out avanee au del.'i de ces 

liniiti out ^tt^coulraiutd’y reiitrer. — Mosn.sou.u liutsiHA ii r,i DncMnNcj; 
DEs Romains, 

Tiir. rulers of India Koeni to lio anxiou.'^ly ibiowin;.; (jiit llioirfeulcN 
in all directions, in order to discovei tshctln'r an annexation of part 
of the Burman empire to their doininioiw, should it be found practi- 
cable, will meet with the sanction of the Biitish public. Fiist, we 
find a hint dropped in the ‘ tiohn Bull’ of the 1'^ t.st, that the pmiod 
has now' ariived, when tin* policy of detaching the old kingdom of 
Pegue from the empire of the Buimahs might with propiiety be 
disciis.sed.” Then it is suggicstixl, that the hulking dowui of the Ihir- 
inah ])ow'or, “ by detaching from it Ib'gue, as well as Assam and 
Arracan, might likewise (xauir to many as a me.isure of ])olicy, dic- 
tated by a regard for the English dominions in the East.” And from 
these have arisen cautlon.s discns.sions in the Indian papers, which, 
thongli truth could only In* utteied by lialves in a soft wbihper, will no 
doubt be stopped in due time, slionld the (lovernment discover that 
they are tending to a conclusion unf.ivomable to its wu’'«lie.s. 

In England, the udvocate of the India Ilou.se has followed on tlie 
same side, in support of its h'arned lirolhei in the I'iast. Its argument 
is, that “ if w ar he sometimes nnavoidahle in India, increase of teiii- 
tory or political influence niuat he pqunlhj .so.” W hen all endeavours 
to maintain peace arc ii nitless, and war can he averted ordy by sacri- 
fices incompatible with our .satelv, in a coiintiy where our footing is. 
hij no means secure, it behoves the sound politician to extract liom 
the evil as much good as he is aide by such ajudicious and tempeiatij 
application of the enemy’s foifcited power, as shall stiengtlien and 
consolidate our own.” Then comes an urgent recommendation, tliat 
“ if the despot of Ava .should be humbled by the British arms, no locak 
scruples and stale arguments against the iuciea.se ot our teriitory in 
the Easf should prevail on us to reject the advantages we may justUj 
Ouental Utniht, J'ol, b, 2 Ci 
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retain, and which will be highly beneficial to our Eastern possessions, 
and to the interests of British commerce.” , 

This is all mere assumption and comipon-place generality, which 
might evidently be applied equally y|lj to aoy w^r or usurpation of 
territory; to wjiich, consequently, ;ihere could be.no limit until we 
had reaj^ed universal empire. But Jetl' ui^c'xamihe the arguments 
which are found^ on the peculiar cirquiustan^ of the case for or 
against such encroachments upon the Burman odtnihions. And first, 
as to the^ustice or necessity of the war : this, unfortunately, has never 
been made out in §uch a manner as to justify the \yar itself, far less 
to warrant an appropriation of tenitory as a punishment to our enemies, 
or an indemnification for our war expenses. It is too well known, that 
the Burmese, so far from being the aggressors, have, on the contrary, 
suffered innumerable insults and injuries from persons living in our 
territory and under our protection, sometimes with the express aid and 
connivancy of our Government. Their demand, that these disturbers 
of the public peace should be surrendered up, or denied our protection, 
was warranted alike by the law of nations, and the principles acted 
upon by ourselves in India. When this reasonable request was re- 
fused, they would have been quite justified in declaring war against 
us for fostering their enemies. But they, with more i^oderation, only 
threatened to march into our territory, and seize the rebels wherever 
they could be found ; and even this threat they forebore to carry into 
effect. The only good giound of complaint against them was their foolish 
claim to the provinces beyond the Ganges ; but this claim was treated 
by Lord Hastings as a hwgery, and by them virtually abandoned if 
ever seriously entertained. Such an idle pretension being thus passed 
over as unworthy of notice, without some fresh provocation, it could 
furnish no better ground of war than the quartering of 'the arms of 
France with those of Great Britain and Ireland did against this coun- 
try. Nay, if the Golden-foot had gone so far as stamp himself on 
the current coin of the realm, King of the White Elephants, Dacca, and 
Chittagong, we should have given him up to the Company’s mercy lor 
his presumption. But, for our own parts, we should have only regard- 
ed bis v/inity \\ith the same contempt, or rather pity, whicli Bolivar 
may he supposed to feel when he reads the inscription of the beloved 
Ferdinand, — “ King of Spain and the Indies.’^ An Amherst or a 
Paget, however, might think this a sufficient reason for undertaking a 
crusade against the tottering throne of Castile. But putting such 
trifling out of view, tlie present war, aiising out of a dispute about a 
miserable sand-bank, to wdiich our right was more than doubtful, is, on 
our part, to all intents and purposes, a Avar of unprovoked and un- 
justifiable aggression. 

Next, as to the policy or expediency of it, our contemporary observes : 
“It requires no parade of ratiocInali<m to prove that the eastern 
frontier of Bengal is naturaVy almost defencseless ; the fact is appa- 
rent enough. At the commencement of -the present war, the con- 
sternation which prevailed at Calcutta, when a report was raised that 
the enemy had invaded Cliittagong, thoiigb gioundless, was by ng 
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means absurd ; for if the Burmese troops and their commander had 
possessed sufficient resolution, they might perhaps have approached 
within a gun-shot of Fort William : the British force in that quarter 
was comparatively amall,. and a panic might have seized the sepoys, 
as at Ramoo/* Wljat tlwft?-2i-The capital of British Jndia might 
have been sacked',' and the flower of the European ^ulatioti destroyed 
and dispersed by '®h army of barbarians. We agree with the 

Asiatic Journal ' that Lord Amherst and his counsellors ^id expose 
us to this calamity and disgrace. Rut might not the same thing 
happen to England this very month, if the Government were, in like 
manner, to declare war against a neighbouring power without being 
prepared to defend our frontiers; that is, our coasts and sea-ports ?— 
What would hinder a small French fleet, knowing there was little or 
nothing to oppose them, from entering our harbours, bombarding and 
burning our towns, and carrying off otir defenceless merchantmen from 
their moorings ? As Calcutta was alarmed at the rumour of a fleet 
6{ Burmese war-boats being in the Sunderbunds, so T.ondon might be 
thrown into consternation by the report, or the reality, of a French 
flotilla in the Thames! But would this prove the insecurity of our 
eastern frontier, or not rather the incapacity of our rulers ? And would 
the English nation consider it a proof of the justice and policy of the 
war, and of the wisdom of Ministers, or a ground for demanding the 
impeachment and punishment of men Avho had so shamefully betrayed 
their country into the hands of the enemy ? Though so keenly alive 
to their own interests, the good people of England leave their Indian 
lellow-subjects to be sacrificed by the folly or caprice of any fawning 
favourite to whom Ministers choose to hand them over, to gratify his 
avarice or ambition. 

So much for the inference so hastily drawn, that our eastern fron- 
tier was “ naturally almost defenceless." If by this were meant that 
after war had been declared this frontier was left almost without de- 
fence, the fact is correctly stated ; and the just inference from it would 
be, that the Government indulged in this culpable security on account 
of this frontier being considered by nature very unassailable. But 
the assertion that it is naturally indefensible, is not at- all borne out 
by any thing yet lyjown. On the contrary, the events of the last 
campaign tend to show that there is not in the world a frontier of the 
same extent which admits of a more easy defence. Of the three 
armies directed last year to cut a passage across into the Burmese 
territory, one, though it met with no troops to oppose its progress, 
after labouring for months to overcome the natural obstacles, was 
compelled to give up the attempt as impracticable. Another worked 
its way into Arracan, but nearly along the sea coast ; and the difficulty 
of the route may be conceived from the fact, that it only got forward 
about fifty miles in a whole eampaign. At the same rate it will still 
take years more to reach the proper Burmeselterritory. Besides this 
route, no other is known directly eastwards from our frontier ; none 
is laid down in the large map lately executed at the Surveyor-Gcne- 
ral’s office in Calcutta,* a copy of which has lately reached us from 
3 G 
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India. All the irruptions of the Burmese in former times are said to 
have proceeded by this route along the coast, and across the Naaf 
river ; consequently, in this quarter, there was only one point to be 
guarded. An adequate force being stationed here, the whole frontier 
was secured, supposing the worst, against any sudden surprise. As to 
any formidable invasion from the Burmese, it never could be seriously 
apprehended ; nor, from their caution hitherto, lln aggression of any 
kind. 

The Burmese were deterred from invading us, first, by the difficulty 
of carrying an army across the frontier, which is too well proved to 
our cost, and which they had also severely experienced in their late 
irruption into Cachar. Their sufferings on that occasion were so 
great, that they retired of their own accord into their own territory, 
in the same manner as our troops have since done, both alike beaten 
back by no other foe than the miserable country and climate. Should 
this severe lesson not restrain them from attempting again to pass the 
natural boundaries of their empire, they might be taught moderation 
by the chastisement which our naval force always enabled us to inflict 
with great facility on their sea-port towns and maritime coast. With- 
out incurring the prodigious sacrifice of marching armies into the 
heart of their empire, we might thus assail them where they were 
most vulnerable, with little expense to ourselves. If we then granted 
them peace without wresting from them part of their territory, they 
would be convinced that though we both possessed the power and the 
resolution to avenge insult, our real object was to secure peace, and 
not self-aggrandizement. They would then see that it was their 
interest to live with us on terms of amity, as our power, no longer 
employed for purposes of usurpation, vvas dangerous only to those who 
chose to make themselves our foes. Jealousy of our strength would 
then subside into confidence in our justice and forbearance. The 
intrigues to overthrow us, which are inspired by the fear that our 
power will be turned to a bad use, would then cease. Like the good 
people of Lilliput, they would no longer \\ish to pin down this Gulliver 
to the earth, when they saw that he might be allowed to walk at large 
with perfect safety. 

But the advocates of the East India Company, who always keep 
an eye to the main chance ” of increasing their revenues and 
patronage, maintain that the only true policy is to lose no opportunity, 
where there is a plausible pretext, of plundering our neighbours. 

“ Self-defence,” (says the ‘ Asiatic Journal,') “ mustrendef'hostilities 
sometimes inevitable ; and the mere display of power to repel aggres- 
sion affords no sufficient protection against reiterated injury and insult ; 
especially when the aggressor be, as in India, half-civilized, and 
incapable of justly appreciating the grounds o^forbearance, he must 
be convinced, by loss of power and curtailment^ of territory, (and the 
rulers of surrounding st^es by his example,) of the impolicy of violence 
and injustice.'' This is the strain of insolent assumption which has 
been and may be for ever employed to justify every species of unjust 
aggression, While such principles are avowed or acted upon, all 
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surrounding states will see clearly, like Ulysses and Ills companions 
in the cave of the Cyclops, that their only chance of safety is in com- 
bining t^ether for the destruction of a monster which proceeds 
systematically devouring them one by one on some pretence or another. 
Even the dullest observer must perceive that such pretences can never 
be wanting as that of some elephant-hunters being found ^poaching 
upon our side of thcFboundary line, or a Mugh being killed in an affray 
on the frontier, which arc the original grounds of the present war for 
the dismemberment (as it is now avowed) of the I3urman empire ! 
After so barefaced a violation of public right, on pretexts so frivolous 
that they will hardly bear to be named, we can no longer reproach the 
despots of the North with the partition of Poland — a deed of atrocity 
at which all Europe shuddered. Let us pause before we dip our hands 
more deeply in the blood of Asia, and fix a stain upon our name which 
ages will not wipe a^vay. These may be called “ w'eak scruples,” or 
“ stale arguments,” by those who long to enrich themselves with the 
spoils of Amerapoora, and carve out fortunes for their numerous de- 
pendants from the revenues of Ava, But they will be otherwise 
viewed by those who have a regard to the permanence and true glory 
of the British empire in the East, which can never be secure unless 
its foundations are cemented by the piinciples of justice and nmrey. 
While a regard to these principles is considered a ^^stale and old- 
fashioned weakness,” we cannot ex[)ect our power to be otherwise than 
insecure, as it is at present generally admitted to be by persons of all 
parties.' But surely this insecurity is not owing to the narrow limits 
of empire, nor to be lemoved by extending them. 

Sir John Malcolm, and other wnter.s of high authority on the 
political state of India, who have remarked the strong tendency of 
our Eastern empire to go on extending, have lamented it as leading 
to a crisis which every friend of British power would wisli, if possible, 
to see postponed. Lord Amherst and liis Council, however, would 
seem to regard this very tendency as a justi(i(iation to them for 
making war on the most frivolous grounds. Knowing that the disease 
exists, instead of endeavouring to check, they would embrace every 
opportunity to aggravate it. They speak of our continual encroach- 
ments as if it were a law of nature, or a decree of fate, for which, con- 
sequently, mortals are in no Avi.se responsible. It would appear,” 
says General Macdonald, “that the British empire in India is c/cs- 
tined to extend, for purposes to be developed only by the course of 
time. The process of the ac(juisitionof teriitory seems established by 
a sort of invariable prescription.” As in the case of those afflicted 
with dropsy, who have an invariable longing for large draughts of 
water, which swells their already unnatural bulk, and hastens them 
to their grave, the purposes to be developed here by time may be the 
speedier dissolution of our empire. Another reason alleged by the 
same General for . attacking and revolutionizing Ava, is, that the 
King is an “ usurper,” and consequently there would be no barm 


’ Our footing is by no means secure.”— Journal, 
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in redueirg liim to “ the dregs of the people.” The foundation of 
this assertion is, that the great ancestor of this monarch, Allompra, 
delivered his country from the cruel usurpation of the King of Pegue ; 
and being then ungratefully treated by the royal family, assumed him- 
self the reins of power in the kingdom ■which bis talents and heroihin 
had rescued from slavery. ^\ c wish half the royal families in the 
■world could trace their dynasty to so honourable an oiigin, or show 
so good a title for the power tliey enjoy. Unless kings were created 
to rule by “ divine light,” all of them must have owed their elevation 
at liist to similar means ; in many cases, probably, far less justillablc. 
'Iherefore the teim “usurper” might be applied with equal justice to 
the ofispiing of the Klector of Hanover, as to tlic royal desceiulant of 
Allornpia. And if the ugular descent of the crown fiom father to 
son, for thiee generations, do not legitimatize his title in the eyes of 
the gallant (leiieial, we should like to know whether he considers tlu* 
acquisitions which, we j^ie.sume, he assisted to make for the Ptist 
Inditi Company dm mg the heu-t half cent my, a.> anything better than 
usurpations? If so, he is now ciijoyng the lew.ud ot his seniies to 
usurpers, whose title is far we.ikerthau that of the Pmmaii monarth. 

Among the \ain pretem es set up to leconcile us to this rmnoiis and 
unjust aggression, is, that it ma\ tend to llu' ('xlension of commen e 
and Chi isti.imty. A.i to llu' !alt(>r, the experiment has uheady hi'en 
lully tiied in India, under iiiok; favourable eiicumstances, and has 
conqiletely failed; tlieiefoie we cannot lay <laim to any thing like a 
divine call to pn.pagale leligion by the swoid, Wt* liave indeed begun 
zealously with lh<‘ destruction of the Bmmese temples, and the carrying 
away of their imagi'S ; not to throw' them into the brook Kedion, hul 
as booty for th(‘ disposal of his Ijiilaimie Majesty, the Detender ol 
the kaith. It lemains to he seen whet!i(‘r the Buiinese will leadily 
accept, either as luleis or iiK^tiuctors, those who, with loud pioiessioiis 
of liheiality on their lips, have begun by tiampling on all they hold 
sacred. As to trade, — any other tiadi' than that of monopoly oi 
plunder, — we cannot expect that it will ever be can led on successfully 
by the (mmpany, or by the buildiiig ot forts and taclories to coerce 
the natives of Ava ; an exp.eiiment which, having been tried ovim' and 
over again, here and elsewhenq is found to have completely failed ; as 
commeree, to l)e piolltable, must be liee. 

In a woid, for the promotion of tiade or civilization in the Bast, oi 
of our own jiower, foi the sake of oiir own interests, or those of man- 
kind at large, our empire lequiies, not extension, but consolidation. 
Til regard to tenitory, we have “enough foi fortune and enough lor 
fame ; ” still to seek for more, is to lose the substance by grasi>ing at a 
shadow. We ought rather to cultivate diligently the anqile field 
already in our possession, and endeavoiii to secure it more lirmly by 
improving the INhitive population, amalgamatifig it with alaigo jiro- 
portion of hiuropeans, so that the governors and the goveined might 
become united ; attaching the jicoplc to our rule by giving them a 
permanent property in the fiuits of the soil — by restoiing to them theii 
aiitieut ami levcred right of tiial by jury — by freeing them fium 
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monopolies of the first necessaries of life — and, generally, by a mort? 
liberal system of government, which should admit the mo^t worthy uf 
all classes to a due share of inlluence and honour \t\ the state. In this 
manner, we should acquire secuiity by gradually increasing our own 
strength, and have no need of attempting, as at present, to gain a tem- 
poral y safety by pulling dow u others to a level w ith our own weakness. 

This may be looked upon as the giand eiror in the Kast India 
Company’s policy, which keeps it always at war and always in 
danger. The conscious want of internal solidity to re.si.st an attack, 
makes it look with an evil eye on eveiy external jiower. Ib'iice the. 
ineie existence of independent neighhours is a giound of jealousy ; 
their strength is a source of (onstaiit disquiet, their proSpeiity (pnte 
alarming, for while oui power leinains .st.itionaiy, the least ad- 
vance made by others reduces us in the .scale of inqHiitance among 
n.itioiis. It is felt as an invasion of our dignity, and with ihc helj) 
uf some plausible pietext, c|uickly lesented as an actual aggie.ssion. 
'i’liis is a cause o( hostilities w Inch never cmii be got ml of w hiie tlic're 
aie states around us advancing in the' maicli el im[)io\ cmcjit , unless 
we keep jiace will) (hcuii, so a.-, still to ])i(‘serve the saiiu' .snpeiioiit'y . 
We cannot stoji the pK^gies.-. ot mankind liom barbaiisin towaids 
clMlizatioii ; and in Asia, now opiuated upon liy the superioi intelli- 
gence of hurojie, this piogress must he lapid. W'e h.i\e lately wit- 
ne.sscd the eltecls of it in llu' lich arMuials, tlu' udimialde dis( ipliiie, 
and the splendid ioitilicatious of (’ochin China. It a nieie handful 
of Tieijchmeii, twenty oi ihiity in iminher, could woik such a le- 
formation among this pc'ophg how soon may it exieiid fiom them to 
the ('luiiese, who arc tiie saiiu* race, and also to tlie neighhouiliig 
kingdom of Siam '' In Ihu.sia, military tactics will (ontinin‘ to he* 
studied, with eveiy advantage, undei the tuition ot the Kussians or 
the J^’ieiudi ; so that, in a huv }eai.s, w'e mn^t expect oui Indian pos- 
sessions to bc^ suiiouiidccl by jioweiful cunjiiies, w ith all those* advan- 
tages of arms and diseipliiie, to the exclusive posM'ssiou ot which 
hitherto we owe our present existence! in tlie Ikisl. It the exclusive 
])osses,,ioii of those advantages he admitted to coiu-^titute oui piesent 
snperioiity, on what will it tlienceloith lest ^ Ot what avail will it 
be to destroy the lhiime.-»e, or the Siamese, oi any other state, unless 
we hope to lecliice the whole* ol Asia to suhjeHlioii, so as to leave no 
))ower to lise uj) again.st ns. e gain little hy annihilating the siiiallei 
states while tlie gieater leiuain : by i(*inoviiig the kingdom ot Ava, 
we bring ourselves nearer in contact with tin* moie tuinmlahle einpiic* 
of the Tartars. Should (diina lenialn pacific, still the: anteicrat oi the 
-Noitli, who chasti.secl Spain thiough I’lane e*, and tiom the* aictie* re*gioiis 
dictated slavery to the faithest corner ed Kureqie, may, j eihaps, A\ith 
(*qual facility deteimiiie the destinies of the* extieine: Indian peniiisula. 
For how easy would it be for tins gigantic powci to stir up l\*isia and 
the savage tribes ot noitlicrn Asia to pour their arms into 1 lindoostan, 
the well-known ea.sy prey of even former invader."' Against such 

On this subject, the last Nuinl)er e)f the ‘ K<linl)ur<;h Review ’ contain? 
some striking reniai k'., showing the lacihty with which Russia, wiiosc ^)o^^eM•, 
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dangers, which must continually increase with the progress'of Asiatic 
improvement in the military art, we can only guard by establishing a 
system of government admitting of a like progressive improvement in 
the firmness and stability of our own power. The urgent necessity of 
such a system cannot be questioned ; that it does not exist at present, 
is too manifest from the fact, that our fears have been excited by the 
improvement of the state of Ava, though that be only emerging by very 
slow degrees from mere barbarism. Already, in the first dawn of 


like Our own, in the East, goes on uniformly extending under every change 
of rulers, ini^t establish herself in Khawarazim, Bokhara, and Samarkand, 
and thence ^^ke a dash at the riches of Ilindoostan : “The plan which, 
according to the anecdotes related hy Bonaparte in his captivity, he had con- 
certed with Alexander, for the march against British India, does not seem 
wilder now than did the expedition against Egypt at the time it was under- 
taken. Whatever may be the disposition of the Government, all Russian 
officers speak of the attack of British 1 ndia as an ultimate object of its policy ; 
and if the alarm we felt at the proposed attempt of the French on our 
Eastern possessions was then a just one, we should have tenfold deeper 
grounds of apprehension from any similar designs of the Russians. If they 
act wisely, they will not set foot in Persia : their line of march is different, 
and far more formidable. Bokhara, or Samarkand, from which they are 
only separated by a dcseit and by Tartar hordes, would naturally be their 
place of arms. The country between the Oxus and Jaxartes is at present 
connected with no great power, hut is dinded among a number of petty 
princes, whose division constitutes their weakness, and would secure their 
reduction. Under almost any European govermnent, (and Russia is cer- 
tainly one of the worst,) Bokhara, if left to itself, and not miserably mis- 
innuaged, could not fail to become rich and popular, which is its natural 
condition. It would soon be able, therefore, not only to support its own 
army, but become the granary of an army in advance. 'I'he Afg;hans alone 
lie between it and India. If the Russians ore in earnest, their territory may 
he traversed either l)> treaty or by force ; for we cannot forget that of the 
repeated conquests of India, those of Alexander, of Genghi/.Kliaii, of Tamer- 
lane, of Baber, were made by princes who crossed the Oxus at Baikh, and 
the Paropamisaii hills between that city and (Jahul ; and that all of them 
crossed the Afghan country in spite of the opposition of the inhabitants. For 
effecting sucii a passage, the Cossacks and Russian light troops are admirably 
adapteo, as well as for foraging in such an expedition. By such troojis, 
without any aid from our regular commissariats, the passage has been 
effected again and again, and that against the very enemy which now occu- 
pies the defiles. What other nations could attempt only by a violent and 
extraordinary effort, Russia, in the supposed circumstances, might undertake 
with little more exertion than she enijiloys to send her hordes to any other 
campaign. We therefore see no impossibility in the Russian march from 
Samarkand to the Punjab. 

“ What would be the result of the contest of two great European nations in 
India, we do not stop to inquire. Our countrymen would certainly possess 
great advantages, — a regular and fresh army, excellent troops, and good 
ofl&cers, a superior park of artillery, a well-organized and powerful commis- 
sa^t, a perfect knowledge of the country, dLi\Ci, perhaps , a friendly popula- 
tion* We only affirm, that India has been entered a^in and again from the 
side of Samarkand; and that an able enemy lilA the Russians in that 
country, with power to wait years to recruit their fatigue, to consolidate their 
power, and, without hurry, to seize the favourable moment for gratifying 
their ambition, as they have done in the Crim, in Georgia, Armenia, and 
wherever their crafty policy has led them, would expose us to far greater 
danger tlian has ever yet assailed our Indian empire.” 
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improvement, we are up in arms against it, as too dangerous to be 
suffered to flourish in our vicinity. The cry of delenda est Carthago 
is raised, as if that horde of semi-savages were about to become more 
than a match for our Eastern Rome. With all the advantages of 
European civilization on our side, with the wealth of the most 
fertile country on earth at our command, with the power of moulding, 
according to our pleasure, the immense territory and population of 
India, are we apprehensive of the growing power of the rude Bur- 
mese, ignorant of military tactics, almost without arms, destitute of 
trade to supply them with the sinews of war, without fleets or discip- 
lined armies ! The confession of fear or jealousy of simh rivals, is 
the severest satire on the wisdom of our Indian rule. * 

Among the proposals made for humbling this worthy rival, is that 
of detaching from it all its most recent acquisitions, as Assam, Mun- 
nipoor, Arracan, and some even recommend the dismemberment of 
Pegue, Putting aside the question as to the justice of these schemes, 
let us consider simply their practicability. Pegue having been in the 
possession of the Burmese more than half a century, must have be- 
come quite incapable of maintaining its own independence without 
our support. A subsidiary connexion with it would evidently be the 
most effectual way to get us continually embroiled in new w'ars, as, 
from the very nature of things, this immediate contact must be fertile 
in occasions of difference. Then the problem comes to be solved , how we 
are to maintain the independence of a country continually exposed to 
the inroads of its former masters, without any natural barrier of moun- 
tains or rivers to restrain them. Hence the necessity of a large force ; 
and this must be composed of Europeans, experience having shown how 
incompetent our Native tioops alone are to cope with a foe considered 
to be “ far their supeiiors in every respect, botli moral and physical.^ 
European troops, to whom the climate is so fatal, could not be sup- 
plied without incurring a ruinous waste of men and money, which, 
even were the country seized upon altogether, it w'ould probably never 
repay. Arracan, if appropriated, affords a better frontier, but its 
climate is apparently more destructive ; its capabilities of defraying 
the charges of such a new force equally doubtful. Munni{)Oor has 
been already proved to be almost inaccessible, being separated from 
our territories by .impassable marshes and jungles. How, therefore, 
could w'e maintain a force there, or to what purpose push troops iiUo 
that miserable country, altogether beyond our natural frontier, merely 
to perish by scarcity or climate ? The seizure of Assam is not attended 
with the same difficulties : and this being an independent state, lately 
subjected by the Burmese, possibly little objection might be made 
to the transfer of its allegiance to the Britisli Government, 
stream of the Burrai^ooter, which runs through it, opens a re^y 
communication wdth Sr territories, to wdiich it seems to lie more con- 
venient than to the Burmese empire, from which it is in a manner 


3 This is the opinion of an intelligent observer in nn Indian paper, ‘John 
Bull,’ Aug. 12, 1825. 
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cnt off. Honre, though iu that isolated situation, it could not be 
very formidable as a dependent of Ava — we may hope it will be 
o(pially harmless as our ally. Any additional dismembeiment of the 
Curmese dominions appears either impiacticable or pernicious; im- 
practicable, from the nature of the country and climate, the untame* 
able cliaracter of the people, and the uscle.ss waste of blood and trea- 
suie which must attend any attempt to reduce them to subjection ; 
pernicious, because our present excellent frontier, protected by natuie 
itself, will be exchanged for one much more extended and ditficidt to 
defend. While this alone must expose us to greater chances of war, 
the act of eneioac.hment iUeif w'ill greatly increase the number and 
liatred of our enemies. 'J’he fear or resentment ins[)ired by this un- 
just aggression may prodiic(‘ a closer alliance among all the ultra- 
(iangetic nations, w bo can no longer regard tliemselves as safe from our 
boundless thir.st of coiKiutst. It we thus tboronglily awaken the jea- 
lousy of China, we may find ourselves excluded from her markets, 
and the wdiole tiade thrown into the bands of foveigiK'is ; or we may 
find the rank,-* of tb(‘ Burmese K'cruitcd with the gold of the celestial 
('inpire, and (quipped fium the aiscnals of Cochin China, Should 
our restless usui jxitioi.s ins|)ii(' this deep-iooted hostility, it will ho in 
vain for Lord Amhei.-.t to (lespalch embassies to the inexorable courts 
of Bankok, or Hue, or Pekin. His most Immiliatiiig piosirations will 
then he unable to ujqiease their wialh, and we shall in vain regret 
tliat he negh'cted the piudent maxim ol the w’iser raii})erors of Rome— 
not to exU'iul the houndaiiea of the empire. 


TO WOMAN, 

T rovi, too well 
The I. my spell 

That hn(dy wom.ui easts around ns. 

To madly s(M-k 
The elirmi to Irrt'ak 

Will) whieli rn diamond links slu* ’s hound us. 

Her glance of love 
To me wall prove 

A |oy that nations sliouhl not hu\ ; 

Her liquid kiss, 

]\ly diMiest hlls^ ; 

IMy star of hie — liei Ireammg eye. 

Then, oil ! may joy, 

Without alloy, 

Long eloudlc'js o’ei hei fortunes shine ! 

Afav uoiiglit ])( guile 
H( r lieaveiily smile, 

Or harnr her angel form di'mie ! 


L.L. L. 
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ON rONSISTKNCY IN CONDITCT AND OPINION. 

Wliat matter whore, if I he still the same, 

AikI what I should he ? 

Mn.roN. 

Consistency is a quality whidi almost all persons aie anxious 
to altiibute to tlieiusehes. Cor to foiesee fioin the l)e^inniiiijj what 
course <jught to he taken, to imagine a unitorni scheme of life, to 
pursue vigorously and uiisweningly the development of well chosen 
piinci})les, is an argument of the highest wisdom and grandeur of 
soul. It is, therefoie, hy a wise instinct, if instinct admit an adjec- 
tive, that men alh.'t consistency in whatever they do oi think. Tliey 
know ])y expeiicnce for how much it always passes current in the 
world ; and the same school tiuuhes them that it is a quality of am- 
higuous feature, whose imagf; and snj)eiscrii)tion otlier and inferior 
qualities may hi; made to be.ii. 

In reg.ird to the viitne itself, — tlie leason why it i-> admiit'd is ob- 
vious eiujugh : whatever i* Kguhir and nnifoim eeases as soon as it 
is known to he the object of cxpciiment, and is ( I.isM-d h} the mind 
among those things aiiout winch no doubts need 1 m‘ enteit. lined. It is 
our natnial loV(' of ease which induces ns, theiefoie, to (oim, onc(' for 
all, an estimate of the cdiai.ictei of those witli whom w<' live and con- 
verse, and, having doin' so, to lepose on t!ie notion lesuliing lioin oiir 
limited e\[)eiience as on something stalile and peimaiK'iit. I'oi in 
fact our indolence disinclines us to he e\('ry moini'iit making new 
moral eNjiciiments on our associate's; and is tlu' ( anse wliy we aie 
leady to consider oni lii.st longh draught of tlu'ii (liaiae'te'i as a pci- 
feel pictuie, and to condemn any bias we ma> afU'iwaids disi'ovei in 
it as a blemish siipemidiiced upon the oiiginal fiame o' their mind, 
while, perhaps, it always ( onstiluted oin* of their ehiel ehaiactei istu's, 
thong !i shaded from oui ohse'i vatnm at first by tlu' pioji'cting angle eit 
SOUK' othc) pcculianty. Indeed, half the ineonsistenc) and vacillation 
ill the world is entirely imaginary, and uiises liom tlie i.ipidity with 
which we sketch to oniselvcs tin' chaiacteis ol men. I'eitect con- 
sistency, however, tin* most laie of all human ([iialitie.s, can he said 
to loim a portion of tlie chaiactei only when tiom tlie existence oi 
one viitue all otheis of the same genus may he inteired : as, iiom ge- 
iieiosity, disinterestedness; fiom dismteiestedncrts, justice ; Irom jus- 
tice, magnanimity, &c. And, pc'rliap^, it is impo.>.sihle to he really 
(,oiisistGnt ill virtue or in vice ; for ciiielty itselt, and tyranny, have 
th(ir weak nioinents, and are tombed by tin' unwonted working oi 
compassion. Eyeii Nero, \yhen ti e sentence passed mpon a crim^Ylal 
was brought to him in I’oiin to he signed, ciied out, ould to CJod 1 
had never lieen taught to wiite ! ” Oi so much value did liuman Hie 
ap]H'ar to him at tliat moment. 

The character of some persons, gentle and amiable in small matters 
and domestic intercourse, but iccklcss and mischievous in politics, is 
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a moral problem that has been thought of difficult solution. But the 
adder does not sting its brood, nor the eagle prey in its own nest. 
Besides, a man may be actuated by very homicidal propensities, but 
be denied by nature the sternness and cool courage necessary to exert 
them personally. Face to face, and by his own fire-side, a fyrant 
may be a very agreeable person ; chiefly, because he, perhaps, per- 
ceives that physically all around him are his equals or superiors, and 
that it might be dangerous to rouse their anger or revenge. Possess- 
ing, however, the power of killing at a distance, of conducting mas- 
sacre invisibly, of animating by a word or a stroke of the pen the 
daggers or bayonets of thousands with an appetite for murder, his 
fears operate on him no longer ; and the man whose sensibility might 
be tortured at the sight of a mouse agonizing in a trap, in his closet 
and comfortable arm-chair, will ravage provinces with his pen, and 
spill the blood of widows and orphans without compunction. 

It is an old theme, the inconsistency of human virtues ! But ob- 
serve how unequally and absurdly even courage, the most robust habit 
of the mind, develops itself: the soldier, whose business it is to be 
familiar with danger, and to think lightly of death, and who would 
mount a breach without shrinking, would slmdder to pass the night 
alone in the aisle of a church, or to stumble over a coflin in the dark 
on some wild heath ; while a crazy old sexton, with one foot in the 
grave, whom the noise of a demi-culverin w'ould terrify to death, 
would ply his pick-axe in a burying-giound, and tosS about sculls and 
crural bones by moonlight, with all the cheerfulness in tlie Avorld. 
The courage of this sexton is very difterent from the courage of the 
soldier, and far more difficult to be acquired. In battle, the whole 
scene is energy, and, though the business be death, there is life, ac- 
tion, and stirring sound on all sides, hike a taper that kindles into 
greater brightness just before it goes out, life appears to muster up in 
war its most shining efl’orts, and to burst, like a bubble, when its 
powers are largest. But in the sexton’s field, a silent, cold, gnatving 
consciousness of mortality attacks the heart, and is backed by troop- 
ing fears and apprehensions of what may be beyond the winding- 
sheet. Worms, grown fat and wanton on the brain or cheek of some 
village beauty, tumble out of the black mould as lie bfts his spade, 
and pale ghosts seem to sluiek and jibber as his mattock strikes into 
their earthly hiding-place. His fancy becomes soiled with images of 
corruption, and the satellites of the King of Tenors creep into and 
inhabit bis dreams. Yet habit reconciles him to his calling, and at 
length he digs a grave for his neighbour w'itb as much indifference as 
a farmer turns up a furrow iu a turnip field. Now this sexton, so 
bold and so callous among ghosts and wmrms, would prove, as we have 
already obsen'ed, an arrant coward in the field of battle ; and in the 
midnight giave the soldier w'ould acquit himself equally ill. Never- 
theless, both cultivate a branch of courage, though not the whole 
virtue ; and the greater part of mankind are no better in this respect 
than they. For you may every day meet w'ith persons in the world 
professing liberal and enlarged notions, and affecting great superiority 
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over the vulgar, who are as vulnerable to the tricks of rhetoric as the 
shallowest of the multitude, being led by a melodious period, by a 
brilliant metaphor, by' a pathos purely artificial, to approve for the 
time of the most irrational schemes and projects. In fact, the animal 
with whom Yorick was wont so frequently to colloquize, and to whom 
he gave the maccarone at — we forget where, — was never more readily 
led by the ear than man. Words have ever been his idols : to these, 
artfully arranged, he gives the name of wisdom ; to them he bows down 
in worship; with them he is irritated, enraged, maddened, soothed, 
wrought to compassion, rendered merciful, persuaded to virtue. The 
master of words is his master. Where, then, is the real courage of 
beings thus subdued and enslaved by words ? The principal merit 
of the institutions of Lycurgus, abused much oftener than understood, 
was, that they emancipated the citizens of Laceduemon frv)m the 
tyranny of noisy rhetoric. The Spartan was taught to look upon elo- 
quence as a veil, wrought over with beautiful figures, and cast indif- 
ferently before beauty or deformity ; while it was waved or unfolded 
before him, he stood tranquil, endeavouring to look at what might bo 
behind it, and decided according to the glimpses he thus caught. 

It is words that, under the name of slander and calumny, strike 
terror into the bravest. Nothing but words. For, although philo- 
sophers have endeavoured to show that we are fearful of calumny 
only as it is an indication of evil intentions toward us, M'hich, by 
spreading, may bring actual damage to our fortunes ; experience de- 
nies the inference, and demonstrates that words alone are in such in- 
stances the objects of our apprehension, l.et the calumniated indi- 
vidual be on his death-bed, let him be tlie last of his race, and expect 
to leave behind him no beloved head upon which the sting of slander 
may inflict a wound ; let the grave, in such case friendly and benefi- 
cent, .offer him for ever the amplest indemnity from suffering and ma- 
lice and danger and loss, still the prospect of being pursued after 
death with false and hateful words (himself now become a word !) 
shall terrify and torment him, and double the bitterness of dissolution ! 

The very foundation of our hopes and fears would, if carefully exa- 
mined, be found to rest chiefly on our misapprehension of words. 
The concurrence of the will of numbers constitutes power; power 
moving long in one direction, as it were, becomes right ; and the 
e.xertion of this right being intrusted to some one individual, appears 
at length to be his natural office. This notion establishes tyranny, 
which subsists, therefore, on the folly of imagining an immutable re- 
lation between the act and the instrument ; between government and 
the governor. Society itself is built upon the fiction, that priority of 
possession constitutes right ; and the condition ol men subsisting in it 
can never be considerably bettered until the greater number shall per- 
ceive correctly the comparative value of peace and liberty. 

But the errors and inconsistencies which are common to nearly all 
mankind, are perhaps incorrigible, and therefore profitless subjects of 
speculation ; those affecting only certain individuals, or, at most, cer- 
tain classes of men, afford more useful scope for reflection. 
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Numerous as are the occasions on which men differ from thteiti-i 
selves, and go floating on between doubt and decision, it is yet a com- 
mon failing to inculpate them oftener than they are guilty. The vul- 
gar mistake change of means for inconsistency ; and, on the c6ntrary, 
see no mutability in a character that tends, with the same appearances, 
to various and incompatible ends. A man setting up, in the beginning, 
Fame as the goal of his exertions, may set out with amassing wealth, 
and make avarice his first instrument ; the first step made, he may 
have occasion to distribute his riches to bribe praise and silence envy ; 
then, if it lie within his sphere, he may acquire power, and, to re- 
move pernicious men, may exercise it harshly or even cruelly ; having 
proceeded thus far, and silenced opposition, he may sacrifice the pos- 
session of despotic power to freedom, and, stepping from a throne,' 
mingle with the crowd from whence he rose. To many this would 
appear a mere series of inconsistency, for want of discerning the real 
aim of the whole. Such, however, very nearly, was the career of 
Sylla the Fortunate, a proud and lofty intellect, than which few more 
great and none more consistent over existed. On the other hand, 
some men, whose views, like Jonah’s gourd, spring up in a night 
and perish in a night, establish tlieir reputation for consistency by 
always practising the same habits, and maintaining the*8ame obser- 
vances. If prudence be their favourite habit, then they are always, 
or nearly always, exceedingly cautions and circumspect. If courage, 
why they brave all dangers alike, as far, at least, as their courage 
will hold. They are the slaves of some particular virtue. 

However, as we begin to live before we have gained the least 
experience, or formed any very correct notion of what we would aim 
at, perhaps it is, after all, a fortunate circumstance that the beginning 
is not set up as the rule of our lives. For, in advancing into futurity, 
we take up, for the most part, our positions in the dark, like an army 
moving by stealth, and hardly know whether Ave are in the neigh- 
bourhood of good or ill, before the light of experience has begun to 
dawn about us. When Ave happen to make a wrong movement, we 
should, if we piqued ourselves on our consistency, be very loth to re- 
treat, like poor Doctor Sangrado in ‘ Oil Bias,’ Avho, when he found 
his method of bleeding and administering warm Avater in all diseases 
to be more destructive than the plague, Avas prevented from altering 
hia system by the consideration that he had written a book in defence 
of it. Indeed, Ave daily meet Avith Sangrados avIio have never med- 
dled Avith physic, or written a book, but who have formerly said some- 
thing which they are noAV ashamed to retract. To preserve the ap- 
pearance of consistency, they make oracles of the sentiments of past 
moments, and are always wrong, because they had the ill luck to be 
so twenty years ago. Some persons, too, Ave find industriously en- 
deavouring to proA'ide the means of preserving themseU^es in error 
in secula seculoruniy by oaths and vows. This attempt to put out 
the eye of the future, originates, we suspect, in unsteadiness of charac- 
ter and self-distrust. For a man would hardly think of making hea- 
ven a surety for his good behaviour, Unless from some inward coiisci- 
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oufi&frSfi of a leaning towards the transgression dreaded. Be this as it 
may, the persons most addicted to vows and irrevocable determina*^ 
tions are women, and men resembling them strongly in softness of 
disposition and in waywardness of niind. Exceeding- indecision and 
doubt are very painful to support, and their continued pressure is a 
thing the mind would gladly be rid of at almost any price. It is thus 
that very weak persons muster sufficient courage to become monks, 
nuns, dervishes, or fakirs, that they may set the seal of religious terror 
on their brittle resolves, and link their actions to a fatal uniformity. 

If the actions of mankind be at all influenced by their opinions, it 
is by no means wonderful that men behave inconsistently ; for opinion 
is always changing. We commonly enter upon manhood with a very 
large stock of notions, picked up casually and indiscriminately, and 
these we are compelled as we go along to abandon one by one, till all, 
perhaps, upon which we valued our judgment originally, has been 
driven out of our minds. There is no law of the Medes and Persians 
for opinion. It undergoes more metamorphoses than the butter-fly. 
It is a star shining in the dawn of knowledge, hut lost in the increas* 
ing light ; or, perhaps, it may be best compared to the twilight, 
which separates light fiom darkness, and in which we perceive and 
judge imperfectly. Opinion, therefore, being a kind of half-know- 
ledge, is liable to be perpetually removed as knowledge advances, 
and at length to be entertained of those things only which the intel- 
lect cannot approach sufficiently near. In a thing of so mutable a 
kind, consistency is not to be hoped for. We may very well enter- 
tain opinions now, which, in fact, would appear incompatible with 
each other were our knowledge enlarged ; nay, with our present de- 
gree of knowledge, were Ave to apply it to tlie careful sifting of our 
notions. But even tliose Avho examine their conceptions most nar- 
rowly, and affect a sceptical indifference to both sides of an argument, 
entertain ideas in their mind which appear repugnant to each other. 
Montaigne is an example. He is a writer by no means over credu- 
lous, or disposed to be complaisant to the prejudices of mankind : 
what he thinks and feels he translates into honest downright expres- 
sions, and transfers to his essays for the good of the reader. If, 
therefore, any author whatever might be expected to be consistent, 
it should be the man whose staiidanl of truth and falsehood is in his 
own breast ; who never looks to authority to learn what he is to be- 
lieve and what not ; but, pursuing the current of his own cogitations, 
admits conclusions or rejects them simply as they appear true or 
false. But opinion, in the mind of Montaigne, is a real vapour, as- 
suming a new sliapc every moment, and new colours ; and shitting, 
as it were, before the wind, now gilds and now darkens the imagina- 
tion. The honest old gentleman knew very well that where certainty 
is not to be reached, apparent extravagance is soon reconciled to the 
mind, and that therefore opinions are not at all the less captivating 
for being a little absurd. He saw with what boyish enthusiasm we 
cherish our own fancies, and make them part ot our creed, and how 
readily we anathematize all heretical disputants, and impugners of 
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our infallibility. From this, and other similar views of human nature, 
he fell at times into an opinion very disadvantageous to the dignity 
of our species, and gave vent to his contemptuous notions with impetu- 
ous vehemence. On other occasions, the perusal of Plato or Plutarch, 
leading him insensibly into the contemplation of sublime ideas or sub- 
limer actions, effaced from his memory all mean associations with 
humanity ; and, in the fire of his enthusiasm, he broke out into the 
wannest, most animated, eloquent, and exalted panegyric on human 
nature, in the person of Socrates, that ever perhaps flowed from the 
lips or pen of any man. Rousseau, who, in many other respects, very 
much resembled Montaigne, entertained also, like him, a motley 
opinion of mankind. And Mr. Hazlitt, who has something of the 
spirit of Montaigne and Rousseau, and speaks perhaps with equal in- 
genuousness the sentiments he cherishes, preserves this characteristic 
of his favourite authors, — that he is every whit as inconsistent in hrs 
opinions as they. 

Perhaps, however, there are very few of us in any better predica- 
ment. Change of position induces change of views, and reconciles 
our minds to sentiments we may previously have regarded with hor- 
ror. It does not fall to the lot of many to be acquainted long before- 
hand with the circumstances and persons that aie to influence their 
fate, and, consequently, to affect, in some measure, their opinions of 
mankind. The kind of consistency, therefore, which is practicable, 
or indeed desirable, is, to act according to present views, and to take 
full advantage of all previous experience. This, in reality, is always 
to be still the sarne, and what we should be. 


l)iSAPl>OINTMENt. 

As from the ark dismissed, the dove 
Flew wand’rinjr o’er the waters wxle, 
And found no leafy branch above 
Tile homicidal tide ; 

And turn’il around a weary wing 
To seek her floating nest again, 

Full sad to find no living thing 
On all that boundless main : — 

So, oft does man seek round in vain, 

In vain, to find some resting place. 
Some refuge from the stings of pain, 

Some tranquil little space ; 

And, pierced with Disappointment’s dart, 
Turns, like a circumvented slave, 

To hide his wounded, bleeding heart, 

And sorrows— -m tlie grave. 


Bion. 
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ADMtNlSTRATION OF JUSTICE IN BRITISH INDIA. 

No. IV. 

System of Punchayet, or Indian Trial by Jury, 

It seern» strange that the judicial code, which has been framed expressly 
for the benefit of the Natives, should omit entirely the only mode of trial 
which IS general and popular among them ; for there can be no doubt that 
trial by ;n/wcAffyens as much the common law of India in civil matters as 
that by jury in England. No Native thinks that justice is done where it is 
not adopted.— Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras. 

If the authority of great names, the sanction of antient custom, or 
the lessons of every-day experience, could prevail with the legislature 
of British India, we should not now- have needed to take up our pen 
in favour of the Indian system of trial by jury, — the most valuable 
institution which India ever possessed ; a precious relic of popular 
rights, w'hicli survived all the revolutions of the empire till it lell into 
our hands. Then only, that which the Tartar conquerors and Mo- 
hammedan despots had spared, was at last, to our shame, totally 
destroyed by those Christian and civilized conquerors of tlie West, 
who had experienced the unspeakable benefits of a similar institution 
in their own country ; for it can neji'cr be too often repeated, that the 
liberty of the press and trial by jury are the two pillars of the British 
constitution ; and were either of these broken down, nothing else of 
this venerable fabric w'ould remain worth preserving. India like- 
wise, much as w^e are accustomed to contemn her antient institutions, 
enjoyed, to a certain degree, both these blessings. How she has 
been deprived of the first by her “ enlightened’' rulers, who “ love 
darkness rather than the light,” is but too notorious: their tiiumph 
over truth can never be sufficiently lamented by the fiiends of civili- 
zation and good government. But if tiial by jury, or punchayet, bad 
been left to the natives of India, their condition under the suppression 
of free discussion would have been less deplorable. There would 
have been still one grand corrective of bad laws and corrupt oi incom- 
petent officers of justice; a universal check on the conduct of subor- 
dinate functionaries, and a considerable remedy for the defective 
information of the superior authorities. The people might still he 
oppressed by men in power, but they would at least have a protection 
against the oppressions of one another, which, w'hen let loose and un- 
bridled, are infinitely moie harassing to society. Though it would not 
have lightened the demands of the tax-gatherer, it w’ould have saved* 
the property of the honest and industiious from tlie depredations of the 
indolent and profligate ; and thus atoned for a multitude of sins in 
the political constitution. 

That the punchayet would have .‘•ccured this in a very great degree, 
we cannot entertain a doubt, after all w'e have read and seen of this 
and similar institutions. Indeed, as Englishmen, we cannot help 
regarding the trial by jury, under whatever name it may be called. 
Oriental Htruld, loL 8. 2 11 
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or in whatever form it may appear, as possessing something of superior 
excellence. Its advantages are so manifest, that nature itself seems 
to have dictated it to man in the very rudest ages; and however 
much We may boast of our modem arts and inventions, nothing better 
is to be found among thelate.\t retinements of civilization. 

The Indian jury differs fiom ours in form, in numbers, and in vari- 
ous other respects ; but the merit of the institution depends on no 
accidental qualities. In both countries it is equally revered aud 
cherished by the people. Our jury is fixed to consist of twelve, 
neither less nor more ; theirs is of an uncertain number, and may 
consist of hve or five hundred. Fivc^ however, is a minimum, (ad- 
mitting the selection of two for each paity, and an umpire on the part 
of the state,) and this probably being the most usual number, 
the institution has obtained the name of punchayet, from the Persian 
Word pnnj^ or, perhaps, the Hindoo punch, signifying five. Our jury 
is chosen by lot from the body of the people; the Indian punchayet 
was composed of tw’o, chosen by each of the parties litigant, and a 
fifth, or umpire, by the judge, or riilei. The punchayet has not the 
simplicity of our system, wliich would not be adapted to the compli- 
cated nature of Hindoo society, but consists of different gradations, 
of w’bich a high authority in Hindoo law (Mr. F. H. Colebrooke) has 
given the following account: — 

1st. Assemblies of townsmen, or meetings of persons belonging to 
various tiibcs, and following different professions, but inhabiting the 
same place, 

2d. Companies of traders, or artisans; conventions of persons 
belonging to different tiibes, but subsisting by the practice of the 
same profession. 

3d. Meetings of kinsmen, or assemblages of relations connected by 
consanguinity. 

The technical names for those three assemblies are, 1st, Puga ; 
2d, Sreni ; 3d, Cnlu. Their decisions, or awards, are subject to 
successive revision or appeals. An unsatisfactory decision of the Cula, 
or family, is revised by the Sreni, or company, as less liable to sus- 
picion of partiality than the kiudied ; and an unsatisfactory decision 
of fellow-aitisans is revisi'd by the Ptiga, or assembly of cohabitants, 
who are still less liable to be suspected of partial, ty. Fioin the award 
of the Piiga, or assembly, an appeal lies, according to the institutes 
of Hindoo law, to the tiibunal of the Piadvivaca, or judge ; and, 
finally, to the court of the Paja, or sovereign prince. 

This system of appeal and revi.sion by three successive juries, each 
embracing a larger portion of the community, appears to us admirably 
adapted to the state of Hindoo society, and to have qualities in wliich 
our own system is deficient. For instance, if with us one dozen of 
jurors give an unsati^ffictory A'erdict, there is no better remedy than a 
new trial, by which the matter may be referred to another dozen of 
rhen. As this is a tribunal in no respect superior to the foimer, it 
affords no better .security for a wiser decision ; but an appeal from 
twelve to twenty four, and from that to forty-eight, or from the jury 
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aelect^d out of a gnaaller to that out of a much wdder circle of society, 
would carry with it reason and utility. In the former case, the con- 
flicting decisions of different tribunals, of nearly equal authority in 
the eyes of the people, only lessen their conlidcnce in the administra- 
tion of justice altogether, which seems then a mere matter of chance. 
But when the decision of one court is reversed by another, believed to 
possess greater penetration or impartiality, this confidence in the just 
execution of the laws is still preseived. 

Mr. Colebrooke thinks that this s 3 ^stem of punchayot is “ not of the 
nature^either of a jury or of a rustic tribunal, but merely a system of 
arbitration, subordinate to regularly constituted tribunals or courts of 
justice.” Without any reason assigned, this dictum is of little weight, 
and is entirely opposed to other writers on India, who have united to a 
knowledge of the theory, the experience of practice. Sir J. Malcolm, 
in his ‘ Memoir of Central India,’ gives an interesting account of the 
institution, as found existing in that quarter before the introduction of 
British authority. The municipal and village institutions appeared 
to have been cherished or neglected under the various princes accord- 
ing to the disposition of the sovereign. But, as far as could be traced, 
“ their rights and privileges had never been contested, even by the 
tyrants and oppressors who slighted them * while, on the other hand, 
all just princes have founded their chief reputation and claim to 
popularity on attention to them. In each of the towns there w’as 
a zumeendar, who was considered as the head of the landholders, or 
cultivators ; a chowdry, or head of the Bunniah or mercantile tribes; 
and a mehtur, or bead of every other class of the inhabitants, down 
to the lowest. 7'iiese persons settled by their own decision, or by the 
aid of a punchayet, all disputes they could adjust without reference 
to the orders of Government; and in f>roportion as justice was adminis- 
tered through this channel, or otherwise, it was popular or the reveise 
with the people. If a murder or robbery was committed, the manager 
of the town or district cither heard the c.ase himself, or sent the par- 
ties suspected before a puucliayct, composed of not less than Jive of 
the principal public functionaries or inhabitants. Punchayets were 
seldom called in criminal ca.ses, when the offence was committed in 
the capital or its vicinity, this being under the immediate supervision 
of the prince. In offences of a s{)iritual nature, the most learned 
Brahmins were called upon to aid the prince with their advice, and 
where the facts were disputed there must, if justice was not disregard- 
ed, be a punchayet. In this it is evidently exactly similar to our jury, 
whose province it is to deteiinine “ facts,” leaving intricate questions 
of law to the judge. So we are told that “ the aid of shastrees and 
mookhs, or men learned tn the law, is called for, it required by the 
prince, when he pronounces judgment.” In every case, the person 
tried has an appeal to the Raja, or prince, ^ho can reverse the deci- 
sion, and order another punchayet, but such instances were rare. In 
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this we distinctly recognise the counterpart of our own system of 
granting new trials. ^ 

But there is another remarkable feature of the Indian jury, in 
which it is decidedly superior to ours, and that is in the mode 
of making up the list of jurors. All the world knows the disgraceful 
system of packing and partiality which has been so long matter of 
complaint in this country, while the nomination was left to a public 
officer or servant of the crown. Mr. Peel’s bill has put it into the 
hands of the churchwardens and quarter sessions, which is no doubt 
a very considerable improvement, but far short of w'hat ought to be 
expected in a free country. In formerly treating of Sir Alexander 
Johnston’s judicial reforms in the island of Ceylon, of which we felt 
it our duty to speak in terms of almost unqualified approbation, we 
expressed a doubt whether in the mode of selecting jurors there was 
not something still left to be desired. There also the list would seem 
to be formed by the officers of the court, under the superintendence, 
perhaps, of the judges. In the King’s courts at Calcutta, w'e know 
that the lists of jurors are made up in the most disgraceful manner, 
so as to include often the most disreputable characters in the place, 
with whom respectable men refuse to associate. Let us compare 
this, or even the best form of English jury, with the Indian punchayet. 
The members of it “ are selected by the general suffrage of their 
fellow-citizens; and, whether in the lower or higher ranks, a person 
who has once established a reputation for talent and integrity in these 
courts, is deemed a permanent member. It is a popular distinction, 
and therefore becomes a point of fame. A person is estimated in 
proportion as he is free from suspicion of being actuated by influence 
or corruption, and to have fame as a punch, (an established member 
of the punch or court,) is an object of ambition with the poorest 
inhabitant of the hamlet, as well as the highest and wealthiest 
citizen,” and “ to be a mookh, or president of the court, is the highest 
distinction a citizen can have.” - To serve upon this jury (as we may 
call it) is conceived a public duty, which every man is bound to per- 
form without fee or reward; but attendance would be enforced, if 
necessary. There must be five persons as the heads of the punchayet ; 
the other members are indefinite, being more or less, according to the 
case or the convenience of the parties ; an equal number being still, 
we believe, chosen by each. These junior members come and go 
during the examination, and sometimes, if the trial is long, absent 
themselves for days or weeks, but tlie five seniors give it undivided 
attention. The latter, composing the punch, are considered as in 
some respects like our judges, while the rest stand to them in the 
relation of jurors or assessors. The pundhayet is expected to be 
unanimous in its award, but this is not indispensable as with us. A 
very large majority, however, is required ; and the power it has, with 
the concurrence of the Government officer, to expel a contumacious 
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meml)er, generally gecures unanimity. In the eastern parts of Malwa, 
the rule is, that if one meq;)ber persists in dissenting from the rest, his 
dissent is recorded, but should two (out of the five?) dissent, the pro- 
ceedings are nullilied. 

After what we have stated above, no doubt can remain that the pun- 
chayet was a part and portion of the regular judicial administration of 
the country, as much as a jury is a part of ours. In so far as any sub- 
mission of disputes to the decision of a third party, be it judge or jury, 
may be considered a kind of arbitration, piinchayet may be so called. 
But this term, applied to it by Mr. Colebrooke, cannot be taken in its 
usual acceptation, unless it can be shown that it "svas quite optional 
with the parties to submit to it or not as they chose, or to carry their 
case before another tribunal. But, says Sir John Malcolm, with un- 
answ'erable force of reasoning, when, under a Native prince, complaints 
were made and accusations brought forward, and he, instead of a de- 
spotic award, directed in a spirit of justice or moderation that a puu- 
chayet should assemble and investigate them, “ Can any man, ac- 
quainted with the principles upon which such states acted and the 
feelings of those subject to their authority, believe that the defendant 
or complainant, (though each had a privilege of fair challenge,) would 
deem himself at liberty, whatever nominal forms might exist, to refuse 
to submit his case to the tribunal ordered to investigate it ? He could 
not but know that such conduct w'ould be deemed contumacy, and 
subject him to all the hazard of a summary and violent proceeding,’' 

This brings us to the manner in which the punchayct has been de- 
troy ed by the British Government, which is itself a conclusive proof 
of what it was under the Native princes. Under them it had flourish- 
ed for ages, and was cherished by the people with a degree of affec- 
tion which they have never displayed for any other civil institution. 
We have made it optional wnth parties to submit to it or not; and in 
a few years it has fallen into utter ruin and decay. Nor is this at- 
tributable to any change of opinion, for the inhabitants still cling to 
its memory with fond regret. But, as now a punchayct can only take 
place with the mutual consent of the disputants, how \vill both agree 
to submit to its decision ? In our own country, where arbitration, the 
best mode of settling differences, is open to all, how few are the cases 
so decided, compared with those which are crowded into the courts 
of law ? And this is quite natural ; for, as in every case, both parties 
cannot be right, each will calculate which court gives him the fairest 
chance of gaining an advantage over the other. If the honest man 
prefer arbitration or punchayct as affording the best secuiity for his 
just rights, the dishonest litigant will for the same reason shun that 
orcleal, and seek to obtain his object of protracting or perverting justice 
through the tedious forms and technicalities of our adawluts or law 
courts. Some (says Sir John Malcolm) may be encouraged to prefer 
the adawlut by artful vakeels'^, who have a personal interest to pro- 
mote ; and many may expect to escape from it, who would dread the 
better and more minute local knowledge of the punchayet.” 
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We are told that it was not the intention of the Bengal regula* 
tiona to abolish the system of punchayet : we know, however, that they 
took the most effectual measures for that purpose. By the judicial re- 
gulation of 1772, it was made optional with the parties to submit their 
causes to this mode of trial or not as they pleased ; and respectable 
persona were at the same time formally released from all necessity 
of forming the court. A law to the same effect in England would 
destroy trial by jury at once. In 1780, the same rule was repeated. 
In 1781, Sir Elijah Impey, (a judge worthy of the task,) gave it the 
coup dc gracCy by adding a provision, “ that no award of any arbi- 
trator or aibitrators be set aside, except on full proof made on 
oath of two credible witnesses, that the arbitrators had been guilty of 
gross corruption or partiality.” This learned friend of Warren Hast- 
ings knew well that, in India, tw'o “ witnesses” could be found to 
swear to any thing ; and that coriiiption or paitiality was there always 
“credible,” even in a Chief .Judge or Governor-General. There be- 
ing no inode left foi obtaining a revision of the award, but by imput- 
ing corruption or partiality, every losing party w'as tempted to liave 
recourse to this remedy. Persons of any ebaracter were unwilling to 
place themselves in a situation which exposed them to be so calumniated 
by the disappointed litigant; and the practice of punchayet was 
finally suspended, strangled we may say, by tlie same hands, and in 
as ignominious a manner, as the unrorUinate Nuncoomar. 

Those who have for their maxim and motto, that “ whatever is, is 
right,” will contend, that though the punchayet is abolished, we have 
substituted something better in its stead — our “ incomparable” adaw- 
lut system. In instituting an incpiiry as to bow this system works, 
we are nearly confined, by the present happy constitution of things in 
India, to the reports of those W'ho are personally interested in support- 
ing its credit. Although all their partialities w'oiild lead them to de- 
clare, like Mr. Canning of another system, that “ it works well,” yet 
even their own evidence tells a very different tale. There can be 
no stronger proof of the defective administialion of justice, than an 
excessive accumulation of suits. For, as in each case, one party is in 
effect aiming to do the other a wrong, the multiplication ot such at- 
tempts is a sure sign that there is great scope afforded for injustice ; 
since it is evident that persons w^oiild not come into the courts either to 
prefer unjust or to resist just claims, unless experience had taught them 
that this might often be done with success. It is this hope which at- 
tracts litigious suitors into tlie court, and not the mere love of litiga- 
tion — a propensity soon checked when it is found that justice must 
speedily overtake the vexatious litigant, and visit him with loss and 
disgrace. Let us apply this test to the adawdiits in Bengal. In 1795, 
in the district of Burdwan alone, the number of civil suits pending 
before the judge exceeded thirty thousand ; and it w as shown by com- 
putation, that in the established course of proceeding, the determina- 
tion of a cause could not, from the period of its institution, be expected 
to be obtained in the oidinary course of the plaintiff’s life.'* This was 
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equivalent to a complete stagnation of the course of justice ; and tliose 
who draw the revenues of the country on the expressly implied con- 
dition of dispensing justice to the inhabitants, were bound to piovido 
a rcmedy« They did so in their usual way, which is to prescribe the 
iin|) 08 ition of new taxes as a sovereign cure for all evils affecting their 
subjects, whether the disease assume the form of superstition, intoxica- 
tion, or litigation. They revived the deposit fee on suits, which had 
been abolished by the virtuous and benevolent Cornwallis. Giving 
this regulation a most ini(|uitously retrospective effect, they got rid of 
the greater part of the suits alieady instituted, by a requisition for the 
deposit fee to be paid on them uithin a limited time. 

The suitors in gencn-nl being, from loe;d dl^t;ulc(•, iimformcd of what was 
intended to be done, or, from want of conlideiiee m ihur can've, inditfcrent 
to it, or from poverty nnabl(‘ to avert it by the jiaymeut reciiiired, no greater 
number of suits remained on the tile when the peiiod for dismissing them 
’ arrived, than appeared to bo maiiagealile. 

This is the language of the Fifth Report, which means, that in one 
day, in a single district of 15engal, by an iniquitous reiriNjmctive law, 
the greater part of thiit> thousand conqilainants had the doois of tlu' 
Company’s courts shut against them, and were diiven away without 
redress, by ignorance, poveity, or despair. 'Fliis ('xtiaoidinary fact 
is triumphantly quoted by the organ of the l.eadeiihall-street legislators, 
with an inference from it more extraoulinaiy still: 

In all countries under any system, as it has been wi‘ll observed, justice, to 
be U'lH administered, must he as vvi'll as slow •' ! ! ! 

If this be the case, the East India (kmipany may congratulate them- 
selves that their system has leaehed the veiy summit of jieifection, 
when a cause lasts a life time, and much the gi cater number of per- 
sons are not able to pa 3 ^ for justice at all ! it is immediately added : 

The system thus eulogised [eulogised !| has since bei'n stili farlher n//- 
provedj particularly m the mfeiior hri.nches of tin* adiniuislraljoii, whereby 
the forms have been simplilied, and the expense of suitoi.s iiukIcraUihK 

Se it is, that every thing done by these “ honourable masters,” or 
their infallible servants, is the best possible. Yesterday, an incrnue 
of law expenses w^as a blessing ; to-day, a decrease is ccpially a bless- 
ing! It was for “perfecting the judicial system” that the tax on 
justice was removed ; the renew’al of it was another step towards higher 
perfection ; and again, the diminution of law charges is a “ further 
improvement.” 

Notwithstanding these measures, adopted to exclude the poor from 
justice, business still accumulated much faster than it could possibly be 
despatched. Jn 1797, the judicial tax was augmented; yet in 
January 1802, the following tiemendous array of causes remained 
undecided. We add, in another column, the whole numhei disimsed 
of since 1794 : 

& * Asiatic Journal ’ for February 182(). p. ITiJ. ** Ibid. 
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CAUSES PENDlKCi. 

Before the five Courts of Appeal 882 

The twenty- eight City and Zillah Courts 12,262 

Kegistcrs of ditto 17,906 

Native Commissioners 131,929 


DISPOSED OF SINCE 1794 r 

667 

8,298 

. . . . 14,124 
. . . . 328,064 


Subsequent accounts showed that the evil had not at all diminished. 
In fine, the Committee of the House of Commons, which drew‘up 
that Report, declared the following remarks of the Directors of that 
day, to be applicable to the state of both the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bengal : 


Wc should be sorry that, from the accumulation of arrears, there should 
ever be room to raise a question, whetlier it were better to leave the Natives 
to their own (n Utrunf precipitate tribunals, than to harass tlieir feelings 
and injure tlieir property, by an endless procrastination of their suits, under 
the pretence of more deliberate justice. 

It is, in fact, a mere pretence both ways ; for the Native tribunals' 
\i, e. their punchayets) are far less arbitrary ” and less “ precipitate 
than those presided over by the servants of the Company, in wliich 
the enormous mass of business occasions causes to be hurried over 
with a despatch declared to be almost “ inciedible and the superior 
courts are so distant and expensive, as, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, to preclude the possibility of any appeal. Above all, to talk 
of appealing to the King of England, is a mere mockery : to the great 
body of the people, wc might as well talk of appealing to the man in 
the moon. They only know and feel the authority of their own dele- 
gated “ civil king, who is to them an absolute monarch, whose will is 
supreme law, as far above the reach of public o})inion as beyond the 
ken of his earthly superiors ; who, having rejected the only human 
means of supervising such an extensive empire with effect, namely, 
the freedom of the press, should be possessed of the attribute of om- 
niscience. To illustrate the sort of “deliberation” which the Com- 
pany would insinuate to be one of the qualities of its judicial system, 
we may take the following instance : 

On a supposition of the business of the year 1802 being equally divided 
between the judges of the four courts of circuit, for auy of the half-yearly 
jail-dehveries, each judge would have more than 700 persons to try; and 
lie might despatch (he business at the rate of somewhat more than four trials 
per diem, if the whole six months were employed on the circuit, with little 
time allowed for travelling from station to station. But in the foregoing 
instance, the Calcutta division presents the unequal numbers of SS.') charges, 
and 1082 prisoners, augmenting the business of the judge in a degree 
which, on the average, must have required him to try more than seven per- 
sons in a day, one day with another, in order to get through the business in 
the time allotted before the commencement of the circuit following. 

From this it is but too evident that the Company’s servants are 
disposingjif the lives and fortunes of its millions of subjects in the 
East, with almost the same rapidity as the Directors are knocking 
down the chests of tea at the India House, Even then, the judicial 
business .cannot be. disposed of with sufficient despatch; and, unfor- 
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tunately, prisonera and witnesses cannot be packed up in a “ godown ’* 
with as little injury or expense as a bale of cotton, or chest of indigo, 
until they are brought to the hammer. The prisoners, innocent or 
guilty, are kept for months in confinement before they can be brought 
to a hearing ; during which time they are shut up in a crowded 
prison, where death not unfrequently overtakes them before the 
judge has time to inquire whether they have committed any fault. 
Such is the ** slow and justice which the East India monopo- 
lists boast of meting out to their subjects ; a system which aflbrds 
conspirators and villains an opportunity of destroying the innocent 
and sheltering the guilty, in a manner that “ threatens to turn the 
administration of justice into a public scourge.” ’ 

Nothing more need be said as to the advantages of slow justice : 
it is worse than nt)ne at all. >\s to the advantage of expensive jus- 
tice, we have before us the recorded opinion of the Moorshedabad 
Court of Appeal and Circuit, and of Sir Henry Stracliey, an authority 
the w’eight of which none will dispute. In answer to the interrogatory, 
whether litigation had been checked by the fees paid to Government 
on the institution of suits, and the expense of vakeel’s fees, on exhibits 
and stamps? the judge referred to, declares that — 

Tlie increased expense of law'-snits had never been found to check 
litigiousness; on the contrary, it has been generally observed that litigaiion 
IS enooiiragod tlioreby, in the hope that the certainly of the expense, added 
Xo i\\Q uyicer faulty of the result, might deter paities from defending even 
their just rights. 

Sir Henry Strachey says : 

If what I have understood is true, that (in consequence of the judicial 
tax) suits in the Hewanney Adawlut are pre\ented from accumulating as 
heretofore, it is not because the litigious only are deterred from prosecuting, 
since a man is deterred from sustaining e\pen‘<e in proportion as he is /xw, 
not as he is litigious. Nothing else can be inferred from the fact, than that 
the chai-ges of prosecution are so evactf y caleulati d, and the fees and stamp- 
duties so judiciously contrived, as to enable the courts to administer justice 
to all who can afford to pap for it. 

In fact, the authors of really litigious suits are the men best able to 
support exorbitant costs ; and it is the glorious uncertainty of the 
law, or, in other words, the gross defectiveness of the administration 
of justice, w hich tempts them to embark in tliis lottery with the view 
of over-reaching their poorer iicighhours. Here, then, is the radical 
evil in our system, for w hich the only possible cure is a piincbayet. 
On this subject we might adduce a host of evidence, which all points 
to that remedy ; but we shall be content at present wdth that of the 
high authority we have just quoted, (Sir Henry Strachey ;) and lot 
the reader bear in mind the multitude of causes that are every day 
to be decided, with the perplexity and confusion in which they must 
involve a European judge administering justice to a strange people in 
a foreign tongue, without almost any clue to guide him through the 
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cndltiM labyrinth. Sir Henry Strachey thus states the results of his 
own personal experience : 

In the course of trials^ the guilty very often, according to the best of my 
observation, escape conviction. Sometimes nn atrocious robbery or murder 
is sworn to, and in all appearance clearly established by the evidence on 
the part of the prosecution ; but when we come to the defence, an alibi is 
set up, and though we are inclined to disbelieve it, if two or three witnesses 
swear consistently to sucli alibi y and elude every attempt to catch them in 
prevarication or contradiction, we are thrown into doubt, and the prisoners 
escape. 

Very frequently the witnesses on the part of the prosecution swear to 
facts in themselves utterly incredible, for tlie purpose of fully convicting the 
accused, when, if they had simply stated what they saw and knew, thei'r 
testimony would have been surticient. They frequently, under an idea that 
the proof may be thought defective by those who judge according to the 
regulations, and that thi' accused will escape, wreak tlieir vengeance upon 
the witnesses who appear against them, and exaggerate the facts in such a 
manner, that their credit is utterly destioyed. 

Witnesses have generally each a long stoiy to tell ; they are seldom few 
in number, and often difli r widely lu character, castes, habits and education, 
Tlince over, rn. to the dan)gah, the magistrate, and the court of circuit, 
they relate tediously and minutely, but not aecuratidy, a variety of things 
done and said. Numeiqns variations and contradictions occur, and .are 
regarded with cautious jealousy, though in leality tliey seldom furnish a 
reasonable presumption of falsehood. 

But who siiall distinguish between mistake and imposture? What judge 
can distinguish the exact trutli, among the numerous inconsistencies of the 
Natives he examines ? How often do tliose inconsistencies proceed from 
causes very different from those suspected by us ? How often from sim- 
plicity, fear, embarrassment in the witness? How often from our own 
Ignorance and impatience? 

We cannot wonder that the Natives are aware of our suspicious and 
incredulous tempers. They sec how <litlicult it is to persuade us to believe 
a true story, and accordingly endeavour to suit our taste with n fuhe one. 

1 have no doubt, that previously to their examination as witnesses, they 
freouently compare notes together, and consult upon the best mode of 
making their story appear probable to the gentleman, wliose wisdom it 
cannot be expected should be satisHed with an artless tale — whose sagacity 
is so apt to imagine snares of deception in the most perfect candour anil 
simplicity. 

We cannot but observe, that a story, long before it reaches us, often 
acquires the strongest features of artifice and fabrication. There is almost 
always something kept back, as unfit for us to hear, lest we should form 
an opinion unfavourable to the veracity of the witness. It is most painful 
to reflect how very often witnesses are afraid to speak the truth in our 
cutcherries, 

We cannot study the genius of the people in its ow a sphere of action. 
We know little of their domestic life, their knowledge, conversation, 
amusements, their trades, castes, or any of those national and individual 
characteristics which are essential to a complete knowledge of them. 
T2very day affords us examples of something new and snrpifising, and we 
have no principle to guide ns in the investigation of facts, excont an extreme 
diffidence of our opinion; a consciousness of inability to jqdge of what 
is probable or improbable. - •’ 
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SomeUp)e5 we see Uie niQst unfair means taken by informers and thief- 
takers to detect and apprehend the accused. We find confessions extorted 
and witnesses suborned ; at the same time we think tlie accused guilty, and 
the prosecution foils, merely because the unfair play used against them leads 
u^ to suspect more. 

When we recollect the extreme uncertainty to us of every fact which 
depends on the crrdit of the Natives to support it, who can wonder that a 
very slight circumstance sliould turn the scale in the prisoner’s favour, and 
that, while we think innocence possible, we hesitate to condemn to death 
or transportation ? 

I do not speak of these things with any view of proposing a remedy. If 
the mind is not convinced of guilt, an acquittal must follow; and we have 
notliingleft to do hut to lament tliat a robbery or a minder took place, and 
that justice has failed to overtake the oHciideis. 

I have no new rules to propose, for the conduct of trials in the criminal 
courts, or for admitting or believing evidence. I am inclined to think no 
new rules of evidence can serve any purpose, but to embarrass the courts, 
and create new obstacles to the conviction of the guilty. 

Tlie evil I complain of is extensive, and, I fear, irreparable. Tlie difficulty 
we experience in discerning truth and falsehood, among tlie Natives, maybe 
ascribed, I think, chiefly to onr uant of eomicxiun and intercourse with 
them; to the peculiarity of their manners and habits; their excessive igno- 
rance of our characters; and our almost equal ignorance of ihciis. 

This intelligent judge wisely declined proposing any new rules of 
evidence, well knowing that the defect lay not in the forms of proce- 
dure, but in the instiuinent of justice itself, lie felt that nothing but 
the aid of Native jurors, or assessors, could answer the ends of 
justice. 

Europeans (he elsewhere declares) in our situation, are ymrmrih/ ill 
qualified to perform the duties required of us as judges or assessors. 
Nothing is more conimoti, even after a minute and laborious investigation 
of evidence on both sides, for tlie judge to he left in utter doubt respecting 
the points at issue. This proceeds chiefly from our imperfect connexion 
with the Natives, and our scanty knowledge, after all our study, of their 
manners, customs and languages. Witliin these few years, too, they have 
attained a sort of legal knowledge, as it is called, that is to say, a skill in 
the arts of collusifin, intrigue, perjiiiy, and siiboi nation, which enables them 
to pei’plex and baffle us vMtli infinite facility. This facility has introduced, 
and extensively estalilished of late years, professions heretofore almost un- 
known in India; namely, those of iiiformeis, shaipers, intriguers, suborners 
and false witnesses, whose sole occupation is that of preying ujion their 
fellow-creatures, and whose long career of impunity convinces tlieni that 
holiest}/ is the ivorst policy. 

In this manner, as we have again and again declared, the British 
rulers of India, instead of improving or enlightening, aie, by a vicious 
policy, degrading and demoralizing the Hindoos, notwithstanding all 
their hollow professions of a regard lor their temporal and eternal 
welfare. 

The obvious and natur{d;|Mtiedy for all these evils is the restoration 
of the punchayet, the of which by us has afforded an inlet to 

this deluge of vice tind corruption in society. Every approach ah'eady 
made to this antient and revered system, in any part of India, has 
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been attended with the most signal success. One of the judicial re- 
forms of Lord Cornwallis, in 1793, was the appointment of Native 
commissioners to try all suits under the sum of fifty rupees. We 
have before shown the immense weight of business of which they re- 
lieve the courts ; and as to their efficiency, Sir Henry Strachey testi- 
fies that— 

The commissioner decides with perfect facility a vast number of causes. 
He is pertectly acquainted witli the language, the manners, and even the 
persons and characters, of almost all who come before him. Hence perjury 
IS very uncommon in his court. I am perfectly convinced (he adds) that a 
Native o^co/iiiiion capacity will, after a liitle expeiience, examine witnesses, 
and investigate the most intricate case with more temper and perseverance, 
and with more abilibf and than almost any European. 

These commissioners sit from morning till night, on a mat, under a 
shed or hut, or in the porch of a house, incommoded by the heat or 
crowds which surround them, listening to and understanding every 
body, and patiently developing the meriis of every petty suit with in- 
credible labour and patience. While the European judges receive se- 
veral thousands a year, these persons, who bear the burden and heat of 
the day, are hardly allowed a bare subsistence, to save them from 
the pressing temptations of want. Seeing they discharge their func- 
tions so creditably even in that low and depressed condition, what 
would they not do if stimulated to improve their minds by the prospect 
of liberal reward ? 

Great, however, as the advantages of such commissioners un- 
doubtedly are, from their possessing the important quality of discri- 
mination, yet, as being servants paid or appointed by the Governrtient, 
liable to the suspicion of corruption or of subserviency to other public 
officers, they are not to be compared in point of merit with the pun- 
chayet. But all the arguments of Sir Henry Strachey in favour of 
the one, apply equally to the other ; and Sir John Malcolm’s testimony 
as to the efficacy of this system in Central India, is still more decisive : 

The condition of that country, and the mixed administration of immedi- 
ate rule and geneial control over dependent states, was thought to afford a 
good opportunity of judging how far punchayets could be employed in that 
difficult system of government. The result of the experiment was satisfac- 
tory : the knowledge and discrimination which some of the members dis- 
played on the trial, and the distinctness of the grounds on which the court 
made up its judgment, were surprising. There was in no instance any 
cause to .suspect these courts of partiality, much less of corruption. 

Though the nature of many of the cases led to the most laborious 
and minute re-examination of facts, no instance occurred in which it 
was necessary to reverse the original decree j there was no appeal from 
a decision which did not do credit to them. Many complaints brought 
before the local officers were withdrawn when submitted to a punch- 
ayet, from a consciousness in the complainant that he could' not sub- 
stantiate his charges by any good evidence, and a conviction that 
fabricated statements could not pass that ordeal. Men who bad 
advanced false claims or accusations continually, came forward after 
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the punehayet had assembled, with a written acquittal of those they 
had meant to injure, and might easily, perhaps, have ruined, before a 
less discriminative court. This is the true way to discourage litigious- 
ness ; not by the imposition of heavy fees and taxes, wliich operate as 
a denial of Justice to the poor and honest suitor. 

Having said thus much of the suitableness of the punehayet for 
Bengal and Central India, we sliall now quote the highest authority 
as to the Madras territory. Sir Thomas Miinro states that — 

No Native thinks that justice has been done wliere it is not adopted ; and 
in appeals of cases formerly settled, whether under a Native government or 
that of the Company, previous to the establishment of the courts, the rea- 
son assigned in almost every instance was, that the decision was not given 
by a punehayet, but by a public officer, or by persons acting under his in- 
fluence, or sitting in his presence. Tlie Native who has a good cause, always 
applies for a punehayet, while he that has a bad one, seeks the decision of a 
collector or a judge, because he knows that it is easier to deceive them. 

No higher authorities can be quoted in favour of an institution 
which has every thing to recommend it : great antiquity and eminent 
usefulness, the convenience of the Government, and the veneration of 
the people. Mr. Tucker in his late work urges two objections to it, 
which wc shall just notice : he says, first, “ that it is an institution 
rather suited to a rude state of society, and which would seem scarcely 
adapted to a more advanced state of civilization;” and again, “it 
should be the study of Government to give our Native subjects the 
most perfect institutions, which may be compatible with the existing 
state of ‘Society among them,” That is, the poor natives of India are 
either too far advanced, or too far back for any privilege that is really 
valuable! If it be proposed to give them the libeity of the jiress, they 
are declared to be several tliousand years behind it. Now, when pun- 
chayets are recommended, suddenly this wonderful people are pro- 
nounced to be much too civilized to receive them ! But, says Mr. 
Tucker, “ the advocates of the punehayet may perhaps be surpiised 
to learn that their favourite institution has been tried upon a large 
scale in modern times, and the experiment is considered to have en- 
tirely failed.” He refers to the system of arbitration introduced 
with the French revolution, when all questions of juiisprudence were 
referred to voluntary arbiters, and from their contradictory decisions 
much confusion followed. But we deny that this is a case in point, or 
that punehayet arbitration, applied to intiicate questions of law, and 
not issues of fact, was ever intended by philosophical writers on India. 
Mr. Tucker himself maybe surprised to learn, thatan experiment mucli 
more similar has been tried on a very large scale, in a country 
very near to France, and is considered to have completely succeeded ; 
we mean in England, where the jury, our punehayet, are often judges 
of the law, as well as the fact. 

Sir John Malcolm has proposed a plan for introducing the pun- 
chayetsinto Central India, which is given in the Appendix to thesecond 
volume of his last work. As that inu.st already be in the hands of many 
of our readers, we need not enter into its details. W e have great satis- 
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To Sleep. 

faction, however, in stating that he admits the principle of the members 
being chosen by the suflrages of the people. Though we see qo pos- 
sible objection to this plan, and agree with the President of the Board 
of Control, that if the name or form of punchayet be more agree- 
able to the natives of India, that itself is a strong ground of preference ; 
yet, in other respects, we cannot but regard the jury system introduced 
in Ceylon as a model which ought to be followed, so far as it may be 
compatible with the notions and circumstances of the different tribes 
in Continental India. 'I’he name of punchayet might at all events be 
preserved ; and also perhaps the nurnher, in regard to small causes, as 
being more convenient. From this, an appeal might be allowed to a 
punchayet of greater number and respectability, in causes above a 
certain amount. But whatever modilications of form may be adopted, 
let the essence of the institution be preserved. Let the rank {)i punch 
be a title of lionour, conferred on the most woithy, by the suffiages of 
his fellow-citizens ; let the members be fairly chosen, either by lot, (by 
far the best mode,) or by the mutual election of the parties, Avith a 
president appointed by the court ; let submission to tliis tribunal be 
made obligatory, and its deci.sion binding as a dei^ree of the court. 
Then there is no fear that the natives of India, who have submitted 
to lose this revered institution altogether, will, on account of any mi- 
nute points of form, object to its immediate restoration. We ought 
rather to say, that it will be hailed as the greatest blessing we have 
ever conferred upon them ; and do much, as declared by Sir John 
Malcolm, to reconcile them to the many disadvantages of foreign 
domination. 


Tl) SLKKP. 

WiiAT art thou, Sleej), ally of night and dreams ? 

Wheie IS thy natural dwelling? Ihrc thou seem'st 

An alien snatching in a foreign land 

Tiiy hirth-iight l)le^'^illgs. Oft 1 maik Ihy care 

At (Irousy (weniiig to secure thy coucli 

From horrid things, that, e’en in civili 7 P(l lands, 

Stalk forth at midnight. Why does thy pale taper 
Pry in the angles of thy chaniher, Sleep ? 

Why dost thou press those bolts ? Those careful keys 
Tiiin in their sockets? Does thy mother Darkness 
Teem with some feaifiil kindred that would picy 
Upon Ihy silent hours > Ah ! wlial is he 
That stands witk bloody knife, and lanthorn dim 
Beside thy pillow? What does he do theie? 

Is It some phantom from the fuiitful womb 
Of fancy Or some fiend l>egot in hell ! 

Hush ! — ’Tis a murderer 1 He peruses close 
Thy heavy lids — stir not — be still as death — 

Grasp fast thy dreams another golden minute, 

The magnet of his soul will draw him off; 

Thy gold ! — He ’.s gone. Thy rifled coffers yawn-*- 
But life IS partner of thy pillow still, 


Brov. 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIFI’S OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 

No. VI. 

Excursion from the Harbour to the Town of Milo, one 
of the Islands of the Greek Archipelago, 

Tiioug it it was now in the sultry month of August, the air was fresh 
and cool, in consequence of the biisk gale that blew from the northward, 
which was extremely favourable for our intended cxcuision over the 
island of Milo. We accordingly took an eaily breakfast, and at 
eight A.M. left the ship in charge of one of the Greek pilots, and at 
nine landed at the watering-place, formed from the ruins of some 
antient baths, a great number of which lie on the skirts of the shore, 
indicating the former prosperity and domestic luxury of its inhabi- 
tants. Several asses and guides having been sent down to us by the 
Greeks who were on board our ves-iel on the })recedlng day, we 
mounted them astride, according to the English fashion, which ap- 
peared highly diverting to the isl.inders, this, mode of riding being 
unusual among them ; and we soon found, indeed, that it was by 
no means suited to the construction of tluir saddles, and furniture. 
We accordingly adopted their own mode of sitting with the left arm 
toward the animars head, and the feet hanging over the right side, 
resting in grass rope stirrups. As we advanced up the mountain 
which we were ascending, the propriety of the mode of riding in- 
variably observed here, became more apparent, as it fre(piently hap- 
pened that the animals passed through a sort of rut, or channel, cut 
through solid rock, where the width baiely allowed the rider to pass 
without touching its sides, so that wt were frequently obliged to hold 
up both feet, in a horizontal direction, level with the animal’s back, to 
prevent their being bruised' between its sides and the lock, which 
could hardly be avoided by any other mode. 

The. ride from the shore of tlie harbour to the town of Milo, a dis- 
tance of two miles only, occupied about an hour and a half. It was 
over such roads as it w'ould be perfectly impossible for any English 
horse to travel. In some places, the asses had to walk literally upon 
the edge of a precipice, where the least false step would consign 
them and their riders to inevitable destruction ; yet the confidence of 
the Greeks in Uie steady tread of these animals is such, as to make 
them trot on without the least care or aiiprehension. From the sum- 
mit of one of the hills we enjoyed an extensive view oi the islajid. It ap- 
peared, in general, mountainous, without being rocky or barren. Besides 
several beautiful valleys and plains, w'hich display the most abundant 
fertility, and produce corn in great plenly, the mountains possess a 
rich soil of considerable dq^th; and the wild luxuiiance of unforced 
vegetation proves its productive qualities. The order of their culti- 
vation is thus: the plains and valleys are appropriated to corn land, 
the southern slopes of the hills torm their vineyards, the northern pro- 
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duce their cotton, and on the summits and inaccessible crags their 
goats and mountain-sheep browse upon the heath, while their oxen 
and asses graze upon the flat land that skirls the shores of the har- 
bour, Their harvest of corn was already in, and the cattle now fed 
upon the stalks of the reaped corn. Their vintage was commenced, 
and the grapes in the highest perfection. Their vines are planted in 
the same manner as in Spain and Portugal, but the fruit is certainly 
supeiior. Their cotton was in a forward state. It is the first species 
gossypium herhaceim^ or common herbaceous cotton, with an her- 
baceous stalk about two feet high, when full grown, branching up- 
wards; fine-lobed smooth leaves, and yellow flowers from the ends of 
the branches, succeeded by roundish capsules full of seed and cotton. 
Their corn, ground by windmills, affords them suflicient for their own 
consumption, and about equally as much for exportation or sale. 
Their asses are of excellent quality, and in great numbers, their 
average price being from eight to ten dollars : these are used for 
every purpose of labour and tillage. Their oxen are small, but of 
good quality, as well as their sheep and goats. Of all these, they 
have a surplus beyond their own consumption, which they generally 
sell to vessels touching here for pilots. I’he pi ice of a good ox is 
from fifteen to twenty dollars; of a sheep, two to three dollars ; and 
of a goat, one dollar and a half. The grapes furnish them with very 
pleasant wine, which they sell from two to three dollars per barrel ; 
and their cotton is manufactured by the women, and forms almost 
every garment of their apparel. Notwithstanding the productive 
qualities of the soil, at least nine-tenths of the island lay waste and 
uncultivated, which, as far as w'e could learn, did not arise from the 
indolence of the inhabitants, but from the want of capital and popu- 
lation to improve it. 

It was nearly eleven when we reached the town, at the foot of 
which we alighted, as our animals could .proceed no further. The 
old town of Milo stood near the sea-shore, hut being subject to the 
depredations of the pirates of the Morea, who frequently landed in 
large parties, and ransacked its habitations, the islanders retreated 
for safety to the summit of one of their highest hills commanding the 
entiance to the harbour. This mountain terminates in a sharp point, 
and around it the town is built The entiance is through an arclied 
gateway, to which we ascended by a flight of steps. The streets, if 
such they may be called, are barely wide enough for two persons to 
pass each other, and are all so steep as to form flights of steps, which 
are roughly hewn out of the rock for the ease of walking ; indeed 
many of them would be impassable without such aids, as their eleva- 
tion is from forty to fifty degrees. There are about a;- hundred houses, 
all built in the same style, of large stones, without bein^squared even 
in the front, and having no cement. They consist of one room only, 
about twenty-five feet square, having a stone floor, plastered walls 
nicely white-washed, and a flat roof formed by cross beams of wood 
covered with straw matting, and over that a tluck covering of mortar. 
Their windows are small, and without glass, having wooden shutters 
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to exclude the rain and wind. At one end of the room stands the 
bed, having two posts of cane, two of the sides touching the wall ; 
round this is drawn a white cotton curtain, sometimes with a fanciful 
border. The bed ‘itself is of straw, and all the bedding and furniture 
oi their own cotton. The walls were invariably ornamented with re- 
ligious pictures of the most grotesque kind ; such, indeed, as could 
only be produced by a superstitious fancy, an unskilful pencil, and an 
execrable taste. Some idea may be formed of the steepness of their 
streets from this peculiarity in their buildings, that the top of one 
house forms an exact level with the bottom of the other above it, and 
each house having a door that lets out into this space, the top of 
one dweMing forms a level walk for its next, or upper neighbour, 
where they often sit to enjoy their wine and tobacco. 

After being gazed at by all the women and children of the place, we 
at length reached the Consurs house. It was similar in every respect 
to the others, or distinguished only by tlie cleanliness of its interior, 
and the neatness of its arrangement. We were received by a jolly- 
looking old man, apparently about seventy years of age, who spoke 
English very intelligibly, as he bade us welcome; and after taking 
some wine and fruit, we were joined by our vfsitors of the preceding 
day. The old man, whom I took to bo seventy, was, as I afterwards 
learnt, nearly 1 00 years of age ; yet he possessed the vigour, activity, 
and good-humour of an English farmer at sixty. He was the father 
of twenty-five children, all resident in the island, and whose descend- 
ants had so well followed his example, that it was computed that half 
the population, at least, had sprung from his loins ! The Consul and 
the priest were among his sons, the former of whom was gone to 
Smyrna on business. It was impossible to look on this venerable old 
patriarch, whose well-filled skin and rosy face bore witness to th» 
quality of his cheer, without feeling a desiie to know sonjething of 
his history; and insinuatiitgmy inquiries in the most delicate manner 
I could, 1 learnt the following particulars: 

The old man, whose name was Antonio Mitchello, was born in the 
island of Milo, in the year I 71 .{>, of (heek parents. At the early age 
of nine years, he went to sea on board a Greek vessel, and continued 
to trade to all the ports in the Mediterranean for a long series ot years, 
during which time he married, and settled at Milo. After this he 
became a pilot, and w'as a long w'hile employed in piloting British 
vessels, and cruising in ships of war through the Archipelago. At th^ age 
of seventy he retired from the sea service, and returned to his family. 
The harbour of Milo being often visited by British vessels, his attach- 
ment to that nation induced him to call himself their Consul; and 
Englishmen always found a welcome at his house. I could not learn 
that he ever had an appointment from Government ; nevertheless, he 
filled this station in a manner calculated to conciliate the esteem of 
all who visited him, and at length resigned it to his son. The anchor- 
age-fee of three dollars, paid by all vessels entering the port, entitles 
their officers to the freedom of his table, which they visit as often 
as they please, without any additional charge. 

Oriental Herald^ Vol, 3 . - I 
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About noon, a second party from the ships in the hafbour reached 
the town, consisting of the commander of one of his Majesty's ships, 
with a traveller who was his passenger ; two captains of merchant Ves- 
sels, and two English ladies and an infant. After resting a few mi- 
nutes to recover from the fatigue of the journey, we all followed tho 
old gentleman to pay our visists to his descendants, and called at al- 
most every house in the town, making but a short stay in each, yet 
taking wine at every one, the omission of which we were told would 
be construed into disrespect. 

At one of their houses, an occurrence took place, which for a mo- 
ment disturbed the harmony of the scene, though it produced no seri- 
ous effect. The inf^int of one of the English ladies had particularly 
excited the attention of all the Greek women, who strove to outvifc 
each other in their expressions of tenderness towards it, and one of 
them who was nursing a child of her own, ns a mark of fondness, 
suckled the little stranger at her breast. The English lady, perceiving 
it, rushed from her chair, tore the infant from the bosom of the Greek, 
and overcome with agitation, had scarcely time to reach her seat, be- 
fore she swooned away. It is impossible to describe the surprise of 
the Greeks at such an unexpected incident. They silently looked at 
each other, with the wild stare of astonishment, until surprise gave 
way to indignation, and they unanimously considered it an insult of 
the grossest kind. The Greek woman expostulated through the me- 
dium of Mitchello, who acted as interpreter, and asked whether the 
lady doubted the purity of her milk, or the chastity of her conduct *, 
the former, she said, was “ as unmixed as the rain of heaven," and 
the latter, “ as vhitc as the snow of the mountain." These were her 
literal expressions. One of the party endeavoured to appease her by 
iSiying that the English mother was in the act of w'eaning her infant, 
and wished to deprive it of the breast altogether, which was the only 
excuse that could be admitted ; although, the infant being only four 
months old, many of them seemed to doubt the truth of this story. The 
good nature of these people soon however restored the harmony that 
had been thus disturbed. 

At two o’clock we returned to the Consurs house, where a dinner was 
prepared for us, to which we sat down with the males of the family 
only. On asking whether the females of the house would not honour 
us Avith their company, we were answered that they were always 
taught to consider themsehes superlatively honoured by being allowed 
to wait upon their superiors, the men ! — and that no one would be 
guilty of such presumption as to eat at the same table ! It may be 
imagined how' such a doctrine Avas relished by our fair countrywomen. 
They inveighed against it with all bitterness, while the gentlemen did 
not omit so fnAmuiablo an opportunity of illustrating, by this contrast, 
the value of the privileges enjoyed in European society. 

Our dinner consisted of excellent soup, made from a neck of veal, 
thickened with rice, eggs, and vegetables ; roasted and boiled fowls, 
which are sold at about IV. each, and roasted partridges, equal in qua- 
lity and size to those in England, and so plentiful here, that they are 
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sold at 2 d. and M. sterling each. This was followed by a desert of 
melons, grapra, &c., and the wine of Milo formed our beverage. 

The Consul’s wife and daughters all waited at table. Their fea- 
tures were quite 6t the antique cast, regular, and gravely expressive, 
their eyes laige, dark, and animated, teeth white and even, and com- 
plexions browned by the sun. The same style of countenance seemed 
to prevail, though there were very few that could be called handsome. 
The dress is usual ly a sort of jerkin or jacket, that fits close to the 
body wdth sleeves like a shiit, a pair of drawers, and a petticoat that 
reaches no farther than the knees, with an opening before and behind, 
white stockings, high-heeled shoes, the upper part 'of which barely 
cover the toes, the quarter cut aw’ay like a morning slipper, wdth a 
kind of shawl that covers all the hair, and wraps round tlie head and 
neck. I’lie ladies of the house had, however, arrayed themselves in 
their holiday suit, w hich, though to us ridiculously grotesque, W’as rich 
and expensive, and could not have cost less thaii from l.'iO/. to 200/. 
each, from the profusion of gold and stones about them. Their shoes 
were of crimson velvet, cmboidered with gold, a sharp point just covering 
the toes, with a very high heel, and the quarters of the shoe cut a\vay 
level with the sole. Iheir stockings were scarlet or purple velvet, or 
cloth, richly worked with gold and silver floAvers in devices, and pad- 
ded with cotton on the inside, to fill out the small of the leg, equal in bulk 
to the calf, and make it look the same size from the knee to the ancle, 
which they consider very handsome ! Tlieir drawers and ))etticoat of 
white cotton were trimmed at the edges, round the openings before 
and beliind wdth a worked gold boi’der ; tiieir jacket and sleeves of the 
same. A rich stomacher of crimson or purple velvet, elegantly em- 
broidered Avith gold, a fine muslin apron reaching lo the knees, inlaid 
AA'ith lace, and bordered Avith gold, a muslin head-dress confined 1^ 
gold worked bands, and some device of fancy forming a knot on the 
croAvn of the head. On every linger Avas one or more rings of gold, 
pear l, or stone, and round the neck Avere sus,petided gold chains, crosses, 
nredals, and trinkets, that cotrld not have Aveighed less than eighteen 
or tAventy ounces. Some of the children of five or six years old only 
were dressed in this A\ay, and appeared to feel no small degree of 
pride at surveying those costly trap[)ings. 1 ktrow not Avhat opinion 
they could form of our ladies, Avhose dresses hardly exceeded one- 
fiftieth part of the value of theirs. Their surprise, hoAvever, was per- 
fectly reciprocal, and they star ed at each other A^ery mutually. 

I A'entured to ask the old gentleman hoAV it Avas, that in an island 
where there AVas so little Avealth, the people could provide therrrsehms 
such expensive garments ; Avhich he airsAvered, by saying, that from 
their cradles to their cotKns, the making of the “ wedding-dress,” for 
so he called this, formed the chief object of their pursnit. The moirey 
gained by their surplus produce Avas chiefly spent in this; and while 
their husbands and fathers (most of Avhotn are yrilots) brought them 
the materials from Constairtinople and iSmyrna, the whole of their 
leisure was employed in workiirg them. Dresses, tlius formed, were 
left from mother to daughter in endless succession, and as they Avcrc 
2 I 2 
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seldom •worn, yet augmented in value by every succeeding posgessor, 
they gradually arrived at perfection. One of those vrorn by his grand- 
daughter, was nearly 200 years old, and still in excellent preservation. 

After dinner, it was proposed that we should visit a bride and bride- 
groom, who were this morning united, and witness the dancing and 
other festivities of the day, but just as we were on the eve of depart- 
ing, a messenger arrived, saying that one of the guests being taken 
suddenly ill, the company had broken up out of respect to the feelings 
of her friends. We could not but admire the motive, though every one 
of the party seemed to feel the disappointment very poignantly, and 
more particularly the English ladies, who had promised themselves 
much pleasure from the novelty of the scene. 

While we remained, the old man amused us with a history of the 
various ornaments that hung aiound his walls; for in every country he 
had visited, he had procured some curiosity, and now displayed them 
as trophies of his former toils. Among other things, he had a set of 
large brass dishes, about twelve or fifteen feet in circumference, and 
one foot in depth, such as were used in the antient days of Venice, 
from whence lie brought them ; and among his pictures w^re the 
death of Nelson, and a Greek painting of a female saint killing the 
devil with a hammer. This last was a great curiosity, as the devil 
tvas represented under a form totally different from any I had ever 
seen, and such as it is perfectly impossible to describe. 

During the afternoon we were visited by all the town. There 
seemed literally to be no distinction of persons. The men came in, 
sat a few moments, smoked their pipes, gratified their curiosity, and 
then departed, followed by others in endless succession. The women 
came in groups of five or six, and the room was always crowded with 
iSlildren, who prattled, laughed, and seemed highly entertained. 

At four we took leave of them, and descended the hill, followed 
by the multitude, till passing the arched gateway through which we 
entered, we found a troop of asses waiting for us. When the ladies 
were firmly seated, and all things adjusted, we commenced our pro- 
cession down the mountain, and I am sure the gravest muscles 
would have ])een forced into a smile to witness such a cavalcade, if 
riding on asses might be so termed. Some of the man-of-war’s crew 
led the van, and, having sacrificed freely to the jolly god, to use their 
own phrase, “ carried a heavy press of sail.” Next fi)llowed the 
Lieutenant, their commander, with his dog.s and gun. Which he 
brought in hope.s of finding partridges; the ladies uere placed in the 
centre, and our own party brought up the rear. Half the children in 
the town, at least, followed ; and the alarm of the English ladies in 
the dangerous passes of the road— the solicitude of the gentlemen for 
their safety — the bawling of the Greek guides, and the shouting 
of the children, formed altogether a scene of the most ludicrous 
description. 

About six we reached the beach, and from thence embarked on 
l)oar(l our respective ships in the harbour. 

On tlie following morning we again had early visitors, with Whom 
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we were enabled to converse freely, having the pilot, who spoke good 
Italian, for our interpreter. From these we learnt many interesting 
particulars relative to the island, which, added to those furnished by 
a recollection of its history, furnished materials for the following brief 
sketch of its antient and present condition : — 

Some centuries before Christ, Milo Avas a flourishing republic, but 
having refused its assistance to Greece, when it was invaded by the 
Persians, the Athenians, after repulsing the invaders, attacked the 
islanders, and, after several repulses, at last entirely overthrew them ; 
when, as a punishment, all the men who had escaped the sword were 
carried into Attica. At the close of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians being subdued by the Lacedemonians, Milo was restored 
to its liberty. It was afterwards taken by the Romans, and has ever 
since shared the fate of the Eastern empire; so that for some centuries 
the Greeks have been slaves in a country from which they often car- 
ried their arms into that of their present lords. 

Tournefort, in 1700, describes the island as possessing 20,000 
inhabitants ; and Sutherland says, that at the commencement of that 
century it contained seventeen churches, and eleven chapels, and 
that the whole space from the town to the harbour, a distance of 
about tw'o miles, Avas laid out in beautiful gardens. The number 
of inhabitants since that time, principally from the oppression of the 
Turks, is reduced to one-tenth part of that number at most. Tln^ 
churches and chapels still remain, bjit these, it must be understood, 
are the meanest little hovels that can be imagined : a room from 
twelve to twenty feet square, built of rough stones Avithout cement, 
having a flat roof like their houses, the entrance through a door that 
Avould disgrace an English barn, the interior plastered and white- 
Avashed, a common table for an altar, on Avhich stands a crucifix 
two brass candle.sticks, and five or six paltry pictures and prints, 
pasted or nailed to the Avails without a frame. Many of these churches 
would not contain more than a dozen persons at once, and all that 
distinguishes them from the dwellings is the cross at the door. With 
respect to the state of cultivation, that also has fallen off Avith tin* 
decrease of population, and spots once fertile are now lying Avaste and 
uncultivated. 

The Turkish maxims of conquest are, that the lives as well as pro- 
perty of their captives are for ever at their disposal, and thus the 
Grand Signor, as an act of grace, affords them a temporary emanci- 
pation every year — setting a pi ice on their heads, which they must 
ledeem by payment, or submit to the scyinitar. The capitation tax 
varies. At present it is fifty piastres, or about two guineas, pi'r bead. 
Besides this, the Tuiks exact from them a sixth part ot all their pro- 
ductions — cattle, corn, cotton, wine, &c,; to collect wliicb, the Capitan 
Bashaw, or Turkish Admiral, pays them a visit once a year. 

The inhabitants are all Greeks. A Turk vAOiild scarcely risk him- 
self among them alone, as there are few who Avould not think it a 
merit to despatch him. They have no governor or judge ; but are 
forbidden the use of fire-arms and ammunition, or any sort of Aveapon, 
all Avhich they arc obliged to conceal when the Turko visit them, as 
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to be found possessing them would most probably cost thept the 
forfeiture of their heads. 

Notwithstanding this, they live in a state of the most complete 
republicanism that can be imagined. Every man being his own 
builder and his own farmer, with the assistance of his sons, or 
younger brothers, raises his cotton, cattle, corn and wine, while the 
females of the family manufacture and make every article of apparel 
for both sexes, even the men’s shoes of goat’s skin. There is thus 
hut little occasion for money, and debt is unknown among them. 
Tliere is no one who practises any mechanic art, such as carpenter, or 
mason, nor is there any shop or store for vending articles of any kind. 
7'hey have neither governor, judge, nor officer of any description. The 
piiests regulate their religious affairs, and the old Antonio Mitchello, 
being the father of half the town, is generally arbitrator in their tem- 
poral differences, which are, however, but very few. 

The climate, and the elevated situation of their town, added to an 
active and temjierate manner of living, makes them both robust and 
hevilthy, and they appear to be extremely vivacious and good 
humoured, fond of singing and dancing to an excess, and, while 
enjoying their jape, which they use after every meal, enlivening the 
dull monotony of their puffs with some witty tale. 

I'he island itself is about fifty miles in circumference, and contains 
one of the finest harbours that can be imagined. It is at least fifteen 
miles round, nearly circular in form, and has all depths of W'atcr, from 
one to fifty fathoms, excellent holding ground, and so completely 
land-locked, that when within it, the entrance cannot be perceived ; 
thus affording shelter from all winds, and being capable of contain- 
ing in safety a thouftand sail of ships at once. 


SONG — OH ! HOW ]>OOR .\Rli WORDS ! 

Oh ! how poor are words 
To paint the luies of bliss, 

The fluttering joy's w.arm love iiftbvds, 

Tlie burning liss, 
llic picsMire sweet 
Wlien soft hands meet, 

Ibc glance at pa i ting given, 

More biiglit than sliowery beams that greet 
The evening lieaveii, 

When sinking down with swift letreat !— 

To picture iiieinory’s tears 
()’er joys departed slied, 

Tlie sha<lt>ws of our foimer yeais 
That round our head 
IIo\er in dreams 
\V all doubtful gleams 
Jlevcaling life’s hiight spiing, 

Like glimpses caught of distant streams 
Ileueath Night’s wing, 

When twinkling planets scant their beams ! 


Bion. 
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PLAN FOR ABOLISHING HOMAN SACRIFICES IN INDIA., 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — I am glad to observe that j^ou have been endeavouring 
to excite a little of the attention of the selfish public of England 
to the subject of burning widows in India. It is, indeed, high 
time. None of the conquerors who preceded us in that country, 
ever held their power by so strong a gripe as ourselves ; none ever had 
the means we have of influencing the population : yet, in the better 
times of the Mohammedan goveininent, this horiid piactice ol widow- 
burning was prohibited ; while, in our day, it seems on the increase, 
as the printed papers show', and particularly so in the neiglibouihood 
of the seat of our chief Government. 

We are told by the “oliicial men, ’ here and abroad, that it would 
be hazardous to our empire in India, it we were plain!) and ehectually 
to put down cremation of widows, by direct legulations, enforced with 
the strong arm of tlie judicial, and it need be, of the military pouer. 
So we w'ere told in my day by the ala^mist^, in icspcct to child- 
drowning at Saugor and other holy places ot human sacrifice ; jet 
Lord Wellesley, by a simple order, and the help of a havildar^ and 
twelve sepoys, put down the abomination without a murmur, i hat 
was a proof of what our poire r could effect in a good cause. 

To show that persuasion, reasoning, and influence, may be ecpially 
effectual in working out a like re-ult, we ha\e the undeniable testi- 
mony of Colonel \\ alker and honest Jonathan Ouncan, who seteially 
persuaded the proudevst of the proud Hindoos to give up tlieir heredi- 
tary practice of female cliild-muider, rooted as it w’as into all their 
habits and prejudices, and glos.sed over by a mistaken notion ot lam^ 
honour. 

Here, then, are two precedents— one of force, one of persuasion— 
in our ow’n times, and in the same sort of thing as widow- buining, 
besides the more direct precedent allorded by the Mogul kings of 
Delhi, in prohibiting female saciiflces wherever they could. 

But the official gentlemen ” tell us, there is a diiTerenc.e between 
child-killing and woman-killing, insomuch as the latter is supposed to 
be a consenting party, while the iormer cannot be taken to have any 
will of its own. True : yet the difference in this particular is not 
quite so great as persons who have never been in the East, and loi 
wdiose meridian this distinction is calculated, may suppose. 

I am a very old “ European Inhabitant,’’ as we are contemptuously 
called, of Bengal, and though 1 never had tlie Company’s license, yet 
I do not think myself a wliit the worse evideiu-e in respect ot the 
Native character and usages T do accordingly assure your leadeis, 
that a woman in India, ninety-nine times out ot a hundied, is, with- 
out exaggeration, little better than a child ; and that, in this particu- 
lar act of burning themselves with their husbands bodies, they can 
scarcely be said to liaNC any w'ill ot their own. 
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So few are the exceptions, that it may be affirmed universally of 
women in the East, that they are quite infantile, silly, and unedu- 
cated; literally mere playthings and breeders. I abstain, through 
delicacy, from going into any detail on this point. Nothing c^n be 
more truly debased and sunk than females are, in reference to their 
lords and masters. To each other, they are, by natural consequence, 
brawlers, envious, jealous, desperadoes and cowards by turns; credu- 
lous, bigotted, and superstitious to the last degree ; priest-ridden, of 
course, in proportion. Although a Hindoo woman is not debarred by 
law, like the Moosulmaunee, from showing herself out of doors, (of 
which freedom we see some remnants to this day among the Mahrat- 
tas ;) yet, in practice, there is no difference between the respective 
upper classes in this respect; and so perverted are their minds, 
through long and habitual contemplation of a thing in one point of 
view, that they have really no desire to enjoy greater freedom, and 
place their point of honour, indeed, in seclusion. Even a female of 
very middling degree piques herself on sitting behind a purdah.* 

When the husband of a poor foolish ^Yoman, such as I have de- 
scribed, dies, look at her situation; mark the consequences in her 
fatal determination to destroy herself ; and say, how far she is really 
a free agent. 

8he is beset by her male descendants and relations, who covet her 
share of the property, and desiie to get rid of the burden of support- 
ing lier. 

She is urged by her female relatives to burn for the honour of the 
iamily, and to secure posthumous reputation, by all the gossips and 
friends of the neighbourhood, to show herself a woman of ten thou- 
sand, the pattern of her sex, 8cc. See, 

The wily sleek })riests arc of course at her elbow, even before the 
breath is out of her husband’s body, enjoining her to do her duty as set 
down in their sacred books, and to make a bonfire of herself for the 
glory of God and edification of the pious; to say nothing of the feasts 
and revels, the raiment and largesses, which fall to the lot of the holy 
fathers themselves on all such occasions of ceremony and rejoicing ! 

Her own reason, if she has a glimpse of that faculty, shows lier but 
a gloomy look-forward for the rest of her life. She must never marry 
again ; she becomes de))endent for countenance and bread on others ; 
she sinks at once from the rank of mistrCvSS of a household to the low- 
est condition in it, little better than the domestics ; her daughters and 
daughters-in-lavv, who ivere under her authority, become her mis- 
tresses ; she must fast and inoitify and mourn all her days, sleeping 
even on the floor; she becomes, as it were, dead in society, only 
known to exist, but not recognised, by the dole of food and gaiments 
which she consumes from the store of the reluctant master and mis- 
tress of the household she once ruled. All this she has seen and 
knows. She has experienced the triumphs and enjoyed the insolences 
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in her day ; and she now feels that she must suffer in turn the misery 
and humiliation. 

To all this must be added a portion of natural grief for the loss 
of her partner ; and, in the transport of sorrow and despair excited 
by all these things working together at the first moment and burst of 
passion, she suffers herself to be dealt with as her family and advisers 
suggest. Wherein, then, does her case differ very greatly from that 
of the unconscious and unresisting child who is tossed into the Ganges 
to feed the sharks or crocodiles ? 

Some people will smile when 1 ascribe the long duration of the 
practice of female cremation in India, to so simple a matter as that 
of the latitude ; yet true it is, nevertheless. If the climate were cold 
enough to permit of a body keeping for a week, then the poor Hindoo 
widow would have some leisure to think and reflect ; to see friends 
from a distance, or advise witli such ; to estimate her ways and 
means ; and, above all, to weigh the sure temporal agonies of being 
roasted on a slow fire, against the questionable ecstacies of absorption 
into the divine essence, promised to her in reward for her heroism. 
But, unluckily, funeral obsequies must be despatched in India within 
a few hours of the demise. 

The regulations of our Government in Bengal, though, doubtless, 
humanely intended, actually have a tendency to aggravate in prac- 
tice this natural evil to the poor Avidows, of a decomposing climate. 
It is strange, but true ! When no one interfered with the broiling of 
AAidoAVS, any more than with tlie gobbling up of boys by alligators, or 
the seething of girls almost in their mother’s milk; in those good 
old times,” the unfortunate widow Avas not so pressed and hurried to 
giA'e her consent to be roasted ; a feAV hours soon(*r or later signified 
nothing: but now, as the formal wiitten permission of the European 
magistrate must be obtained, no time is to be lost; especially where 
districts are large, and judges not alA\ays to be sj)oken with. Tims, 
as soon as the breath is out of the body, aye, even before the mart- 
bund has taken his actual departure, all the family “ aiiangemeiits ” 
for the impending festivitu"i are completed, “ (piite snug and com- 
fortable,” and the messengers forthwith despntcljed to the magis- 
trate’s station, to assure him of the relict’s deteriiiiriation not to sur- 
viAT the dear deceased. 

In discussing the facilities of putting an end to this abomination iu 
British India, the “official genthunen ” gencially confine their argu- 
ments, hoAATver they may state the (picslion at fiist, to the expe<liency, 
or otherv\isc, of interposing the direct authority ot law, supported by 
the executiA’’e, to forbid at once and lor ever this practice. 

But Avaving this vicAV ol tlie matter, tliough Avlthout admitting 
that widow- burning might not safely be put down at once by prohi- 
bition, how many methods of an indirect nature, moie or less effica- 
cious, might not a discreet government adopt, it it Avere really anxious 
to get rid of this blot on our name and nation? It seems hard to 
doubt the anxiety and the sincerity ot many ot the gentlemen in 
office, all of Avhom seem ready enough to express wishes that the 
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practice could be got rid of. Yet gomehow all these cold wishes 
have not advanced us one step towards the accomplishment of our 
object ; and I cannot help doubting if ever they will, unless we keep 
jogging them sharply and frequently from this side of the water. 

How, indeed, can we help doubting the sincerity of men, who, 
with such loud general professions in their mouths about enlightening 
and educating the people of India, and so getting lid of their absurd 
and ferocious superstitions, clap a gag in the people’s mouths, a blind 
on their eyes, and cotton in their ears, by putting down all discussion, 
forbidding communication, breaking up ))rinting presses, and at this 
time of day piohibiting this or that book, like the Jesuits’ ‘ Index 
Expuigatorius.’ Surely, putting out the light is no proof of a wish to 
enlighten ; and the more siuspicious it is, because the only Native, as I 
hear of, who had made any considerable use of the jircss, and who 
must therefore be the chief siifteier under the new “gagging bill,” is 
that excellent Cliriotian ii'.an, llamtuoluin Hoy, w'ho had practically 
proved, by his aatonihliiug publications, that the fullest discussion 
might be freely and safely employed, even on the most tender of sub- 
jects,— -religion, catjte, and the abuses ot the priestliood, — and even 
among the most ignoiant and bigotted of mankind, the Hindoos. 

The presumption from this anxious putting down of fiee debating, 
and of Kammohun Roy, the elotpient and learned opponent of burn- 
ing, necessarily is, that tbe‘* official gentlemen” are not sincere in their 
liberal professions. To rebut this fair piesumption, we inquire, in 
vain, what proofs have any of llieni giyeu of their sincerity, by pro- 
posing or enacting measures for even inchrectly discouraging viduary 
cremation? The answer is a lilank ; and we cannot easily resist the 
conclusion, that although theie is no luck of cold good w ishes for the 
abolition of widow-broiling; yet tliere is mueli apathy about it among 
Europeans in autlioiity in India, little disposition to take trouble in 
such bootless matters of Quixotism, and an active dislike to innova- 
tions of any soit, in the gross, and to the pul)lic discussing of any de- 
tail questions of legislation and administration, out of the pale of 
their privileged servi(-e. 

What, then, w'ould 1 have done, if 1 had the power in my hands, 
in order to diminish and gradually to eradicate this opprobium of our 
English name ? 

1. I would get the influential and abler members of the priesthood 
on my side, by assembling a conclave of those most celebrated for 
learning, and bolding the highest offices, judicial and other, under the 
Government. The^e I would consult and talk over, joining with them 
at their board, Mr. Courtenay Smith, and a few such men as he, 
w hom the Natives love and respect because of their known disinte- 
restedness and independent spirit, their devotion to truth and jus- 
tice, and their generous disposition to jirotect and befiiend the 
Natives against their oppressors. Be it observed : we know', beyond 
doubt, from the concurrence of the first authorities, Native and 
European, the important fact, that in the oldest and purest times, 
the burning of wddow's w^as neither enjoined nor practised. It is an 
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innoration. The more, therefore, that we discuss the matter in the 
proposed “ a 6 q/ divines;” the more we push our researches 
into the sources of their learning and philosophy, tlje more certain vte 
are of bringing about the conclusion we desire. 

To the “ official gentlemen,” I know the bare idea of consulting or 
assembling a dozen of our black subjects ; the faintest notion of giving 
them a shadow of a voice, however small, in governing themselves, 
will be horrifying and alarming. Not ten Europeans, of rank and 
influence, in India, would probably consent to demean tliemsehes by 
sitting in consultation with those over wlioiii they are accustomed 
to domineer and vapour. But Couitenay. Smith, if he be not changed 
greatly since 1 knew him, is one of the ten : always ready to do good, 
never thinking of himself, or of factitious supeiioiitics, dignities, 
trap[)ings, or complexion, or the like ; his only wish is to do good. 

Why should our absurd white man’s pride make us carry our heads 
so high ? Sooner or later, we must come down more to a level with 
our dusky fellow-citizcns, or they will ikso to imrs ! IIcic is an occa- 
sion where the co-operation of the two — the talents, weight, and 
energy of the European, with the docility, learning, and inlluenee, 
(over the Natives,) of the Hindoo pundits — might eflcct a great good 
to mankind with a little trouble. When an old ollicei, of my ac- 
quaintance, wanted his sepoys to do anything which he thought they 
would dislike or reject it foiced on tiiom, he always assembled his 
Native officers first, proposed tlu thing to them, begging them to con- 
sult whether they could not meet Ids (or the eoimnander-in-chief’s) 
wishes in the point proposed, without derogating; Irom caste He 
never failed of success in any one thing he asked. So it w^ould be 
W'ith the assembly of (h)uitenay Smiths and Biahmins: if they pro- 
nounced an opinion condemnatory of widow -broiling, it might he put 
down at once by an edict, to accompany the published opinion ot tlie 
conclave of doctors; but even if lids assenddy weui vol to issue a 
decided condemnation of tli(‘ thing, still that need not hinder the 
(government fiom piiisuing a mirnhei ol indirect but obvious modes in 
its pow’er, for discouiaging and llirowing impediments and disagree- 
ables in the way of all who might he engaged in this diabolical 
cookery of women for the future. 

2. I would pass a law, pcremjitoiily and eflectually putting dow n 
all compulsion, all aiding and abetting in the act ot cieination. Cuid 
forbid that I should prevent even a poor silly woman tiom going out 
of the world, if she would have her own w'av, any more than I w’ould 
prevent the frequent selt-iinmolulion (which I have witnessed) ot 
fanatics, by drowning, at Nuddea, Allaliahad, and elsewheie ; or of 
lepers buryiiKj themselves alive, as they tie<piently do. But if 1 
was gov'ernor of Baralaria, no man, woman, or even child, should he 
allowed to lend a direct helping hand, at lea.4, to these acts of lunacy. 
If a woman chose to go forth to the pile where her husband s body 
was lying, and about to he burnt; it then, not being assisted, not 
bound to the body, not tied to the pile, not held down by gieen bam- 
boos in bystander’s hands, not surrounded and hindered from escap- 
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ing, — if she chose then and there to heap fuel on her own head, and 
setjire to it herself ^ I would not hinder, but only pity her. But the 
proper oihcer of justice should be bound to stand by, and see rigorous 
fair play ; and, therefore, to attain this important object, 

3. I would make it imperative in the magistrate of every district, 
or his European deputy, to be personally present at the infernal cere- 
mony, as if it were a judicial execution; of all the particulars of which 
he should be bound to render an exact proves verbal to Government. 

To be sure, there would be many a loud complaint of hardship from 
the “ gentlemen in office and it is not to be denied that a journey 
of thirty or forty miles at an hour’s warning, (for cold meat docs not 
keep in those warm countries,) would be no pleasant thing, in the 
plains of Kishenagur, or the Cossiinbazar Island, in the summer sol- 
stice ; but, I must confess, I look with a favourable eye to this very 
irksomeness and suffering, as likely to have no small effect on tlie 
practice of burning. The tannahdar or darogah of a distant spot, 
where a man may have died, leaving a relict ambitious of burning, 
would give the aspirant but little encouragement to solicit the great 
man, his master’s leave, knowing, as the astute police personage in 
question could not but knowq (and they have a marvellous ready tact 
in such matters,) that the consequences would be, a most reluctant 
journey performed by the gieat man in a burning sun, cursing, all the 
while, the dead both in esse and in posse, and the otffcious darogah, 
who was the channel of conveying the unwelcome solicitation to “the 
presence." From the returns, it would not seem that in any one place 
the suttees are so numerous as to make this proposed personal tax on 
the European judge a very distressing or intolerable duty. There 
will, however, be just enough of“^>orc" in the obligation, to give 
the said judge and. his myrmidons a considerable bias against trou- 
blesome devotee-widow's and tbeii busy mercenary advisers. 

4. As far as the climate permits, I would defer the ceremony of 
burning, and that of consent, and I would enviion and clog itwitli 
sundry petty forms and difficulties. 

No suttee should be allowed till twenty-four hours after the death. 

Not until twelve hours after death, sliould tlio widow be allowed to 
e\j)re.ss her final and fatal lesolution ; and this sho should lie required 
to do, always in person^ to the Native police officer, who should ihen^ 
and not before, lie bound to forward tlie application, with all haste, 
to his chief, so that the ceicmony should be over within the twenty- 
four hours, if possible. Wo shall be told that twenty- Four hours is 
loo long a period in hot weather, and that the body would he offensive, 
and so foith! Heie is indeed straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels! Grant that the body is putrid to a loathsome degree, wdiose 
organs is its condition to offend? Those of the idle or culpable by- 
standers, for a few^ minutes before it is burnt, or the poor widow’s, as 
she embraces it for a few seconds before she and it are consumed 
together ? Surely, if its condition is likely to affiight or disgust the 
Avictched woman from taking it in her arms, or on lier lap, ( ceremoni- 
als essential in the eyes of the Brahmins,) and if even ono suttee in 
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one hundred Is thus hindered, the gain were well worth all the noisome 
stenches a hundred fold in the noses of assistants and by-standers, 
aye, and of presiding judges to boot ! Even if there be '*a chance that 
now and then the rapid progress of decay shall make the family and 
friends literally sick of waiting the prescribed time, and induce them 
to burn the body forthwith, to disappoint the expectant widow, I say 
even this chance is worth trying for. ‘ 

5. I w’ould take special care that no living creature should profit 
by a dead widow. There is, there can be, no excuse for our tolerat- 
ing a state of inheritance-law, which operates as a bounty to the sur- 
vivors, on the destruction of these poor, helpless, innocent and ignorant 
women, who are but too much stimulated already to self-destruction 
by religious fanaticism, false family pride, sexual enthusiasm, and 
natural grief. Let then a woman, determined on the deed, be free to 
burn ; but let it be proclaimed that all her property, or her share of 
maintenance, to which, had she lived an average period, she would 
have been entitled, shall pass by her natural heirs, and be paid over 
as if an escheat, even to the uttermost farthing, to the collector of the 
district, to be laid out, with the knowledge and advice of a select 
committee of Native jurymen, in roads, bridges, tanks, wells or 
ghauts ; in relieving debtors, or sick in hospitals ; or other public 
local purposes. My life on it, you would hear of a marvellous dimi- 
nution of suttees, if you made it nobodi/s interest that widows should 
be fried ! Only let heirs at law and residuary legatees clearly see their 
advantage ultimately, in letting mothers and aunts die quietly in their 
beds, so that jointures may continue in the family instead of being 
forfeited, and you will have no more of the fire and faggot system ! 

6. Lastly, if all this would not compass my end, 1 would try what 
the positive frowns of Government could do to discountenance these 
human sacrifices. I do not mean in the least that 1 would do any man 
wrong, or deny him his right, but no individual has any right to hold 
particular appointments under Government. The quantity of official 
patronage in the hands of the councils in India, direct and indirect^ 
is enormous. It is of course supposed, by th.e theory of the system 
there as elsewhere, that the jmblic good alone is consulted in the 
distribution of that pationage; and so it is, as frequently, perhaps, as 
in many better governments ; still much is distributed, particularly 
of the lower descriptions, to gratify private partialities. I hold it to 
be most legitimate and praiseworthy, in such a system of influence 
and patronage, and with so great and good a public object in view, if 
the administration should resolve that in all competitions for public 
office a preference should be shown to candidates who w'ere knowm to 
discountenance suttees, over others ot opposite sentiments, or in wdiose 
families human sacrifices should have taken place subsequent to the 
declared abhorrence of such practices by the Government. I doubt 
not any such decided intinration of the sentiments of Government 
would speedily enough bring forward crowds of disclaimers among the 
myriads w ho are educated, or educating themselves, for public employ- 
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merit in all its branches and degrees, at the metropolis and in the 
provinces.'* 

Orders of jierit or nobility will surely be introduced before long 
among our Indian fellow-subjects of all castes, by way of helping to 
attach them to our regimen, which God knows has little enough in it 
at present to allure the better class of Natives. Lord Wellesley, in 
my day, wanted to introduce this politic practice, but the Company’s 
servants gave him little encouragement, or rather the reverse. Better 
days are at hand, if Air. Charles Wynne comes forward with a com- 
prehensive statesman-like plan for Native juries, on the model of that 
devised by tlie worthy Judge .lohnstoiie in (’ey Ion. To be placed on 
the select list for jurors of a zillah or city will soon become an object 
of ambition, and a sort of distinction or nobility, in its way, in the 
(Jompany’s continent of India, just as it is lound to be already in the 
King’s island ofCe}don. In framing these lists, in granting orders 
of merit or rank, or other public distinctions, it might be expediently 
considered a bar in an aspirant’s escutclieon, and siiHicient to estopp 
his promotion, that Suttkk had been perpetrated in his family. 

In shoit, Sir, wheie tlie will is, there, wo know, the way is 
always to hofourul or wjrtr/c ; and a hundred other ways of greater or 
less ethcacy may most easily he devised to discountenance this 'exe- 
crable species of private avto de fe, if the oHicial men sincerely 
desired, and would heartily set about it, showing consiateney , at the 
same time, in their endeavours, and not (pienching the old light of 
knowledge with one hand, wlcle they bestir themselves for new lights 
(of abstiuso dogmatical kind) with tl»e other. 

A few words. Sir, before I have done, in defence of what must ap- 
pear shocking to many humane readers of your Journal and tliis 
epistle. I mean the ii'^e I have made of familiar levity of expression 
ill speaking of the actual p7’occ,9s used to destroy life at suttees. Every 
body knows that death caused by the application of (ire to the living 
body, is so excruciating, (as we learn from the intolerable anguish of 
a common burn,) that language fads in the endeavour to convey what 
^vc all feel must be the inexpiessible torments caused by this most 
cruel of all deaths. We cannot bear, even in fancy, to dwell on tin* 
agonizing pangs of oiir scorching llesli, our blackening bones, and 
starting sinews, when exposed, oidy in imagination, to the devouring 
action of lire. Even w'hen the magnitude and fierceness of the de- 
vouring flame are sujiposed to extinguish life w ith great celerity, the 
thought is horrible ; but mncii more does our living flesh creep — do 
our nerves shrink from their oflice, at the hare idea of a linyeriny 
death of this inexpressibly terrible kind ! Kven the fury of theological 
hatred appears often to have given way before the contemplation of 
sifch dreadful, sutferings; and we read, in old Fox’s Martyrs, of the 
fref^uent practice to tie a bag of gunpowder about the poor sufieiers’ 


^ Snell men as the Pundits of nmnhay, wlio-,e o])iiiions infavourof woman- 
murder were ipioted in our last, would then very soon alter their tone, — K d. 
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necks, so that a speedy explosion might put an end to the mortal agony 
in a manner less lingering, and therefore more merciful ! What a 
death, when this was mercy I ! The same feeling often led to the 
previous strangling of witches, treasonable wives, coiners, and other 
unlortunate combustibles in our own early times, and of Jews and 
heretics in the antos-de-fa of later days. 

Now, Sir, in this most lingering form— of this most horrible and 
excruciating death, have these eyes seen the StriTRE performed in 
Bengal, under the nose of the metropolitan police, on the hanks of 
the Ganges; and I believe, from comparing notes w'ith other gen- 
tlem:m, that in this most dreadful and tedious manner it is most fre- 
quently perlormed, and for this reason, that to shoiten the agonies of 
the sullerer is and can be no object with those who believe in the cer- 
tainty ot this road to celestial bliss; wliile, in many situations, good 
OLD faggots are expensive,’ and the prudent economist, who is to 
profit by the succession of the bcatitied widow, can have no motive 
(in the average of cases) for indiscreetly lavishing on the doubtful 
comfort of the dying, that which may better bo bestowed on the sure 
enjoyments of the living. 

The Suttee I speak of happened in a poor or peniiiious family ; the 
pile was not bigger than five feet by four. \our Indian readeis will 
understand me when I describe it as scarce longor or broader than 
the common charpace in use; one of whicli, adjusted at the top, cou^ 
tained the dead and the living bodies hound together htfircttcd cords^ 
in a posture of embrace. Ovei this were strewed scanty billets of 
ruEsii soondry wood, with some bandfuLs of straw. 'I'lie heads of the 
couple being placed pretty fai within, it followed that the legs of both 
protruded beyond the scanty ])iIo. Tw'o grc'eii bamboos were laid 
across the mass, each held down firmly by stout men, two at either 
end of each pole. The fire burnt with piteous slownohs, but the shout- 
ings and yellings of the surrounding demons and demoniacs prevented 
the shrieks of mortal agony from being board, while the firm pressure 
of the bamboos, and the confinement of the cords, kept doun all pos- 
sible struggles, EXCEPT ONE, and that was indeed a fearful index of 
what w'as passing within the smoking and flaming heap : the poor 
sufferer stretched and woithed her feet and ancle-joints, and her very 
toes; and once, as her sole tomdied a huiiiing brand, she convulsively 
drew up her knee, as if instinctively, to escripe contact with the 
glowing ember ! The movement was visible to every body. 

After this desciiption, J need not say that my curiosity to see 
Suttees wms quenched. It was my fii.st spectacle of the sort, alter a 
long sojourn in various parts of India, and my last. I sickened at the 
sight ; and my companion, an officer of long and hard service, w as 
almost overcome. 

We sent an account of the thing to one of the new'spapers of the 
day — the India Gazette, I think; and I remember we dwelt on the 

3 Will some ol our readers tell es whether fire-wood Lvor wan not recently 
subject to a tax or ofc( 0 'uf»t Fi>. 
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horrors, botli as respected the poor sufferers and the spectators, of 
the scanty supply of fuel; and after sharply commenting on the police 
authorities for j)ermitting such a disgusting and excruciating sa- 
crifice, suggested, that if Government did not think fit to abolish 
the thing altogether, they would at least allow a police regu- 
lation for the future, providing that a certain quantum of good and 
sufficient fuel, proportioned to the size and fatness of the person in- 
tended to be killed, estimated by cubic contents, not by weight, and 
of a standard drjmess, should be laid in at the proposed place of exe- 
cution, or good security given for the same, before leave should be 
granted to relatives to burn their mothers and sisters. 

The censor of that day — it was fifteen years ago, I believe, at 
least — was the chief secretary of Government, who was also chief of 
the police. Need I say, then, that his vigilant and impartial pen 
carefully mutilated our letter before it was suffered to appear ? Need 
I add, that the exuberances most sedulously pruned away were those 
concerning the barbarous neglect of the police, and the future securi- 
ties to be desired for assuring at least the speedy perpetration of these 
licensed murderings ? Does not this speak volumes on the subject of 
gagging the honest and useful public voice in India ? Will Mr. Buxton 
and Mr. Butterworth, and their friends, who are so indignant at the 
apathy of the British Government in letting helpless widow.s be thus 
massacred — will their awn apathy y in respect to our rule and oppres- 
sion of the living in India, now give way, when they find how absolute 
power over the press can be employed in stifling the virtuous expres- 
sion of public feeling in that cause, of which they are the professed 
and vehement advocates ? 

I'o return to myself, I have employed the words of levity ; I have 
vised a disgusting culinary style in speaking of this diabolical cookery 
of women, in order to have some chance of exciting attention, and 
stirring up emotions of horror and disgust, sucb as 1 feel myself, and 
have felt, ever since the shocking sight I witnessed so many years ago. 
People in England — like people elsewhere — what with habit and 
what with fine names, that do not carry with them any ready intelli- 
gible signification of their real plain meaning, are getting quite 
callous to the practice of women-burning in British India. 'I'hey talk 
or they hear of “ suttees,” or even of “ crem \tions,” or “ con- 
Cft^MATiONS," and the like, with great calmness and philosophy, 
when probtibly their hearts would sicken at the idea of a tender young 
female “ fried* ” alive over a slow fire ! It is better to call things by 
their right names, in iny humble opinion ; and if, by so doing in this 
letter, I add even one individual to the list of those who feel outraged, 
nauseated, and' disgusted, by the brutal butchery of wom^n, which is 
winked at, an4 .indeed freely licensed in British India, f shall have 
gained my object and have done a good deed. 

An Old Iniiaritant of Bengal. * 


* This phrase is quite borne ovt h^/act. Clarified butter is used at all 
these burnings in considerable quantities, poured on the faggots to promote 
a good brisk blaze.— Ei>, 
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Entendre parler de brebis et de ch^vres, des soitis qu’il faut prendre de ce% 
animaux, cela n’a rien par soi-m^me qui puisse plaire : ce qui plait, c’est 
r id^e de trati(^illit(? attacb^e Ji la vie de ceux qui prenneiit soin des brebis et 
dcs chevres.— F ontenelle. 

Two or three questions, connected incidentally with Pope’,«; Pas- 
torals, and which are frequently made the subject of conversation, 
appear to deserve still further inquiry. These are : precocity, — the 
rapid fading of fancy, — and the unfitness of pastoral to interest a highly 
civilized people. On each of these questions, as wtII as on the Pas- 
torals themselves, our remarks shall be hiief, though the subjects 
might, perhaps, justify an extensive disquisition. 

'J he productions of precocious genius are sure at first to be over- 
rated by the public ; for whatever is unusual excites w^oiider, — an 
emotion, as i.s well known, which always obscures its own source and 
origin Common sense resumes, ’tis true, its empire, in the long run, 
and either consigns the marvel to oblivion, (the usual consummation,) 
or at least, by dissipating all factitious and temporary interest, re- 
duces it to a very unimportant thing. It is, however, too much the 
fustom, on all occasions, to value things, not according to their in- 
trinsic excellence, (the only thing for which they should be valued,) 
hut for some circumstance attending their piodiiction, or connected 
with their author. We are shown a novel or a ]) 0 pm ; we read, and 
think it nothing extraordinary. But then some critic, or some friend to 
the author, starts up, and lets us know it wms wiitten by a ploughman, 
or by a very young boy or girl. We examine the w'oik again, and im- 
mediately the case is altered. Thoughts and images, wiiich we care- 
lessly overlooked when seeking merely for the pleasure arising irom 
beauty of composition, now assume, as (be politicians say, an impos- 
ing attitude ; and we exclaim, as we go along, “ llow wmndcilul this — 
considering by whom it was w ritten ! ” 

Mankind are doubtless very right in encouraging unfolding talent, 
in whatever shape it appears ; but in estimating the value of precocity, 
if ever, (unless we arc grievously deceived,) the priticipld of utility 
shovild be diligently kept in sight. Were it put to us, whether we 
W'ould have all the sunshine of the year, or the brightest of it, poured 
upon February and March, with the certainty or the risk ot seeing 
June and July CA)ld and gloomy, we should certainly vote for leaving 
tbing.s as they are. The spiing of life sliould be like that of the year, 
the season of buds and bIo.ssoms, not ot fruit. A boy, it properly 
t^mployed, and duly impressed with a reverence for the public, will 
ahvays find more delight in imbibing the ideas of others, or in being 
taught the secret of forming ideas for himself, than in the thought ot 
metamorphosing his mind into a spectacle or a wonder to ainu.se tlie 
multitude. Genius would be indeed divine if it could anticipate ^ 
education and experience, and hurst forth at once complete, like 

On eii ({(life raid, Toi, S, 2 K 
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Minerva from the head of Jupiter. But as such is not the fact, pre- 
cocity appears, in general, to be a kind of mortgaging of the riches of 
manhood, to n^ake a flash beforehand. For among all the “ wonder- 
fiil” boys that' have ever appeared; not one out of a hundred has con- 
tinued his superioritv through after-life, or left behind him any 
valuable monument of talent. Nevertheless, the appetite for marvel 
prevails, and the newspapers teem, every now and then, with an 
infant calculator, an infant musician, or an infant actor. Tli^ 
sponsors of these prodigies, who promise and vow many things in 
their names,” christen them, of course, magnificently ; the public run 
to witness their feats, rumours of wonders are set on foot, money is 
paid, the mania grows fashionable, the marvels themselves get rich, 
and anon sneak w illingly away into oblivion. This, to speak generally, 
is the history of precocity. 

Upon the same })rinciple wdiich disposes us to be dazzled by pre- 
mature capacity, w'e extend our admiration to other strange things. 
And as the complete mastery of the will is among the rarest acquisi- 
tions that man can possess, whatever appears to have resulted from it, 
though ihe effect should be entiicly useless, is sure to raise in many 
minds a very strong degree of astonisbmenl and wmnder. We admire 
the people that raised the huge masses of the pyramids, from no 
bettor motives, so far as we can see, than the pleasure of piling one 
stone upon another. We experience the same emotion tow^ards the 
Pcisiaii who employed hiiubelf for fifty years in constructing a 
walking-stick. It is to be regretted that the traveller fjom whom we 
learn the fact, should have forgotten the name of this Persian Job ; 
but it appears that the .stick was formed fiom innumerable pieces, 
probably of ebony, ivory, and gold, wrought like the most beautiful 
arabesques into exquisite designs. Undoubtedly it was a singular 
enrioftity ; but in thinking of it, the piincipal circumstance is the 
half century consumed in pioducing it. That a man should have gut 
up in the morning, and gone to bed at night, with the idea of tlie 
same w alking-stick in his head, for fifty years, is next door to a miracle ; 
and perhaps the great pyramid was completed in less time than the 
w alkiijg-stick of Ispahan. 

To do what other people cannot, or, which is much the same thing, 
wdll not do, is a sute road to notoriety. The Mohammedan saint 
that sat naked on the sands of Egypt, near Bclbes, when Baumgarten 
passed that w^ay, and Sir Charles Sedley, wdio was pleased to expose 
himself in the same condition to the populace of London, were 
actuated by exactly the same motive. Had the Egyptians and 
Londoners of those days been blind, both the saint and the baronet 
would have kept on their garments. 

AVitli resjiec.t to fancy, a very gloomy theory prevails : it is re- 
sembled to a flower that is beautiful in the morning, while the dews 
are on the ground, but which long before noon fad('s and withers on 
the stem. The simile, Avere it correct, would be beautiful; but 
happily there is no foundation for it. The utmost that can be con- 
ceded to this’ theory is, timt in those whose imaginative powers dis- 
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fclose tliemselves too early, a premature decay, a shrinking and 
shrivelling of the leaves of fancy, may take place, according to 
Mr. Jioscoe, it did in Pope even before the age of ^yrly^two. “ By 
that time,” says he, the brilliancy of fancy, the blandishments of 
youth, and the viarmth of friendship^ were over.” ^If the biogra- 
pher held this strange creed of Pope only, it was paying the genius 
and character of our great poet a very bad compliment : if he had 
any thought of applying the notion generally, nothing could be more 
contrary to truth. When Euripides died, at the age of seventy-five, 
in Macedonia, one of his oldest friends declared, in his excessive 
grief, that could be, with many, believe man to bo possessed of 
sentiment beyond the grave, he would instantly commit suicide to be 
with Euripides. So long had the warmth of friendship survived in 
that old Greek. But, in fact, every man’s expeiiencc uill furnish 
him with examples to refute Mr. Uoscoe’s doctrine. That fancy, or, 
more properly, imagination, does not so soon forsake the mind as the 
same wiiter imagines, is a fact which we should not have thought of 
proving, but for the above singulai assertion. Example, however, 
shall stand in place of aigument : Homer, according to all the tradi- 
tions of antiquity, was toleiably advanced in middle life w'lien he 
produced the Iliad, and the Odyssey was the work of his old age. 
Sophocles wrote his (Edipus Coloneus after he had passed his 
eiglitieth year. Virgil was above foity when he commenced the 
Eneid. Milton might be termed old at the time that he w'as em- 
ployed in waiting hih noblest woik ; and Sliakspeare, allowed to have 
surpassed all mankind in liclmess of fancy, did not, according to 
Howe, begin bis matchh'ss creations till be had reached that fatal time 
of life, in which Mr. Uoscoc seems to tliink the biilliancy of fancy 
and W'anuth of fiiendsbip are over. '^I'o add one mure example, Dry- 
deii is said to have inci eased in splendour of imagination as he ap- 
proached tlie goal ; or, to use Pope’s plnase, “ his Hre, like the sun’s, 
shined clearest tow^ards its s( ttiiig.” 

Let us now go on to oui immediate sulijoct, Pastoral. As every 
thing has two handles, it is next to cei tain that Avhatever is placed 
for consideration before two persons, will be taken hold of on opposite 
sides. Critics especially hne this ,)anus*aspcct of tilings. The whole 
mystery of their profession binges upon it; and, not to make an 
exception of pastoral, they are entirely at odds on the question of its 
merits. A wTiter in a late number of the ‘ Quarterly Reviews’ hav- 
ing occasion incidenlally to mention pastoral poetry, has tlie following 
passage : — “ In a highly civilized state of society, men fix their eyes 
on pa.^to^al rather to relieve them from painful scenes, than iii expect- 
ation of pleasure ; and findiug persons, sentiments and occiqiations, 
entirely alien jroin their sympathies^ they end in admiring the ait 
of the poet rather than his poem; ami of course turn away to find the 
same ait employed on more congenial subjects.” Relief fiom pain is 
pleasure; and if, so often as the heart aches in “ highly civilized 
society,” it could he relieved by turning to pastoial, the writer of 
eclogues, we imagine} would find himself in possession of a golden 
3 K 3 
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pen. However, as the reviewer’s highly civilized ** people get 
weary of relief, and have no sympathy for the sentiments and occu- 
pations of shepherds, let us hear from another critic what sort of 
people actually had such sympathy formerly, when civilization was 
not so very hi^. Rapin, who, we fear, will stand some chance of 
being considered a barbarian by our polished reviewer ; Rapin, we 
say, enumerates a few of the antient admirers of Virgil’s Bucolics, 
as Augustus, Asinius Pollio, Cinna, Varius, and Cornelius Gallus; 
and infers from his list that there must be some inherent charm, and 
moie than ordinary elegance, in pastoral. But, setting aside all 
authority wdiatever, why should pastoral no longer delight “ highly 
civilized ” men ? What are the sentiments, pleasures, occupations, 
described in it, that they should be now grown but of date ? The 
truth is, that, with the exception of ambition, every passion and sen- 
timent natural to the human heart may properly be depicted in this 
kind of poetry. What does the reviewer think of love, the soul 
of all pastoral; is that an antiquated passion — a sentiment entirely 
alien from the sympathies of all “ highly civilized ” persons.? No, 
all the world is not fallen into “ the lean and slippered pantaloon,” 
whatever may be the case with the reviewer. The real design of 
pastoral is to paint the amusements and pleasures of the country, and 
to embody, in suitable expressions, those raptiirous feelings with which 
the pleasant face of nature always inspires a mind unsophisticated. 
Fields, wood's, hills, scattered shrubs, and streams, all covered with 
the warm light of summer, “ and all o’erspread with the soft wings 
of peace,” demand more glowing w'ords than prose could venture to 
indulge in. And we are sure Ave shall hardly have a single reader 
who has not, at one time or other of his life, longed for expressions 
to convey to others the beauty of scenes he his beheld. The pastoral 
poet creates characters sulhciently lefined to enjoy such scenes, and 
sufficiently simple and rustic to be contented AAUth them. He imagines 
them in situations in which they may naturally converse of the lovely 
landscapes around them, of the small events that diversify their lives, 
of their attachments, hopes, fears, .solicitudes ; of their misery or 
happiness. In fact, pastoral is the most simple species of the drama; 
consisting in general of a sinf^lc scene, in Avhich characters somewhat 
rude deATlop a very inartificial action. There is no reason in the 
Avorld why these characters should be shepherds, or belong to Sicilian 
or Arcadian rather than to English plains, or be called Menalcas, 
Daphnis, Hylas, Lacon, &c. in pieference to Robin, .Jonathan, 
John, and William. The topography and nomenclature of pastoral 
might be changed, we imagine, without altering the nature of the 
thiiio-. There is no necessity to go back to the golden <ige for the 
dramatis personae of an cclogiie, nor need Ave prune it exactly after 
the fashion of Virgil or Theocritus. We are not contending for the 
old form of pastoral. But if compositions turning chiefly on subjects 
that Viould form the basis of pastoral, rural manners and rural scenery, 
may still be ma(^ to communicate pleasure to the most refined readers 
^and that they may, the celebrity of ‘ Walton’s Angler,’ the acknow- 
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ledged beauty of the book of Ruth, and of many parts of Wordsworth 
and Thomson, sufficiently prove — we can by -no means perceive the 
cogency of those arguments by which the unfitness of this kind of 
poetry to delight a polished generation is attempted to be proved. 
The greater part of ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming/ and the part in which the 
most exquisite beauty is to be found, is of a pastoral nature. That it 
is not in the eclogue form is nothing, for if the sentiments and occu- 
pations of a village girl can in any shape give pleasure to ‘‘ highly 
civilized ” persona, pastoral may yet maintain its ground. What are 
Thomson’s little episodes of Lavinia and Musidora, but pastorals inter- 
woven with description ? And to quote at once the highest authority, 
what are the forest scenes in ‘ As You Like It,’ and in * Cyinbeline,' 
but wild sweet pastorals, richer and more various than the sylvan 
muse had before inspired ? Milton has loft us one lyrical bucolic, 
on a melancholy subject, conceived after his own lofty manner, over- 
flowing with enthusiasm, and decked witli all those exquisite graces 
of language which he knew so well how to scatter over every subject. 
And had he written many eclogues, pastorals would have been as 
popular in this country as romances. 

Pope, with many others, was of opinion that the shepherds of 
bucolic poetry ought always to be repre.'iented virtuous, and by much 
too simple and natural in their manners to be witty. And it w’as 
chiefly owing to the restraint whhdi he foresaw this theory would im- 
pose upon him, that he declined accomplishing the wish of his friend 
Walsh, that he should write a pastoral comedy. But how he could 
nourish this opinion, in spite of his ac(juaintaiice with Theocritus and 
Virgil, few of whose swains are remaikable for virtue or for delicacy, 
is more than we can determine. We acknowledge candidly, how- 
ever, that could we persuade ourselves the characters of j)astoral 
ought invariably to be simple and faultless, always attacking each 
other with silly riddles, (like his own about the royal oak, &c.) and 
eternally mewling in alternate rhymes, we would willingly see a halter 
about the sylvan muse’s neck, to be rid at once of her drawling and 
impertinence. 

But all good poetry makes itself at home in the country vhere it 
happens to be produced. English pastoral should describe English 
manners, divesting itself entirely of all classical partialities, and exer- 
cising its invention in communicating to homely sentiments and 
homely names an interest and a charm which nothing but poetry can 
give. We can see no reason, therefore, why the English bucolic poet 
should not choose two or three substantial farmers for the subject of 
his eclogues. They are very leisurable fellow’s occasionally, and may 
perchance tune a reed as sweetly as any Sicilian goat-herd. Why 
not? Pedlars and waggoners, persons consideied hitherto as very 
unpoetical, and such as no fashionable muse could honourably converse 
with, have been conducted upon Parnassus by Wordsworth. Nor 
does this license in the least offend Apollo. What he blames Words- 
worth for, is the remorselessness with which he murders, by trifling and 
prolixity, his own Doric sweetness. However, the Poet of the Lakes, 
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by exaggerating the rusticity of even the lowliest pastoral, and con- 
necting it frequently with ideas of painfulness and want, and still 
raising it into considerable popularity, has shown, whatever may bo 
said, that poetry, answering in kind to the bucolic of antiquity, may 
yet be capable of interesting and delighting the most civilized age. 

The civilization which should render us less alive to the charms of 
nature, or to their pictures and representatives, would be a false and 
liollow civilization, tending to corrupt our heart no less than our taste. 
Genuine civilization is nothing more than a thorough knowledge of 
the elements of human happiness and miseiy, and of the means best 
calculated to produce the fomier and avert the latter. Its proper ope- 
ration cannot, tlierefoie, be to abridge oiir pleasures, but to puiify 
them ; and as sometimes calling off j he attention from business and the 
pursuit of gain to scenes of ruial quiet, and pictures of a happiness 
cheaply procured, if at all delightful, is innocently so, we think the at- 
tempt to please by pastoral should at least be made, as no detriment 
could possibly accrue thereby to the public. 

But what then could tlu^ English pastoral poet describe”^ What 
characters could he employ'' llisseeneiy and his characters are to 
be found in every county in Britain: wolds and downs covered with 
ilo<’,ks : fields strewed with yellow sheaves, or with scented hay; 
shepheids, husbandmen, or reapers. What more bad 'riieocritus ? 
To be sure theie was no clergy in antient Sicily to kidnap the tenth 
sheep, or put a black crook among the sheaves, ff those old pagan 
shepherds now and then saerilieed a kid or so to Pan, they sharc'd the 
feast with the gotl, and laid their cloth, or ate without one, on the 
grass about the alkir. Ncveithcless, there is nothing without its ad- 
vantages : the bucolic poet of Great Biitain possesses in the clergy and 
the tax-gatherer (proii mdas’) two new sources, added to the mildew, 
rot in the sheep, of complaint and sympathy. How' touching 
would bo the apostiophe of a sluqdierd-hov to Ids favomite lamb, just 
going to be traftshited to (‘pisc()pal fields ! I'er diis inimortalibus ! 
the Quarteily Hi'viewer iievei tlionglit of lids. 

\ot to dwell, however, on the daik side of the jiietiire, W'hat was 
there in all the pastoral life more jovons and erdivening than our Faig- 
lish haive.stdiome ? J'heii an ordinaiy reaj'ing day, full as it mny 
seem of images of labour, would fimusli ample matter for an eclogue. 
Sujipose the poet to take a sketch of the field about b.e.ikfast-time ; the 
reapers stretched along uiion the thick grass by the side of a shady 
hedge ; hoys gathering nuts in the bushes; fine brunettes pouring out 
the foaming ale, or handing lound the milk-white curds in wooden 
bowls ; and all piesent lull of miith and jollity, jesting or laughing lie- 
tweeu every mouthful, or, more pastoral still, entertaining each other 
with songs. Rising well refreshed, and bending their merry brown 
faces in rows over their bright sickles, a ti'oop of Englisli reapers ap- 
pears altogetlier as poetical as the most idle knot of shepherds ever be- 
lield in Arcadia. 

However, neither Pope, nor any other English writer of pastorals, 
has chosen to depict exactly our owm country manners, amusements, 
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or occupations. Indeed, Pope had not lived lonsf cnougli at the time 
he wrote his eclogues, to have made any original observations on 
living manners, or to he acquainted with the development of the pas- 
sions in breasts untutored and unrefined. His notions ot rural lite, 
such as they weic, lie hud almost entirely borrow I'd trom pn eeding 
waiters, w hether critics oi jioets ; and w'l.en ho came to employ tl;em in 
Ins dtsciiptions, he found they were like tlie “ hgur< s dim ’’ on Ca- 
inus’s bonnet, scarcely lcgd)]<‘ to the imagination. Still, as his fancy 
was strongly impregnated with the jmhUic seeds, and hi^ judgment 
matured far beyond his yeais hy well-dirirted study, he tell eonli- 
dence in hi,-, poweis of versdieatitui, and hoped to naturalize the .Sici- 
lian Muses HI Windsor’s shades. 

From his childhood, Pope had enjoyed llie advantage of eonver-ing 
familiarly w'lth men refined in their taste, witty, studious, but yet men 
of the world. From these he caught, with more rajiidity than he 
could have done from books, that admirable discretion by wdiieh he 
governed his conduct as an authoi fioni the beginning. 'To them the 
MS. of his pastorals was submitted, and their hints and siiggc-'-tioris, 
iningh'd with encoiirngeni(M't and well de, served piai.se, at onc(‘ coii- 
leiring power and conlidenee, emdiled liini to he nioie collect, and to 
be satisfied that he had wiitten something woith coireeting. 'I'lii* vi- 
cinity of his father’s seat at liingfleld to that ot Sir W liiiam Tinmhal, 
w ho had been secretai y to King William, foitunalely hioiight Pope 
ai‘(]unint('d with that gcntlemau, v.ho'xuTti\ iissi-ted hi-, stiioie-;, and 
introduced him to sever. il piisons ol i.isiuon and rank. W ith most ol 
those he preserved, dunng their lives, an I'liniteii opted intercoiirsi* 
and friendship; and when he was alterw.nds .1.' -..tiled by ll.e legions 
of Cliub-srieet, that antient asylum <*f eiituisin and diilnes.s, h(‘ 
plea.sed liiniself, as A\ell ,1 . he mmht, witli retkoniiig iip the iliiistrioiis 
nanio.s with which tire iikuiioiv ot hi-, _\nndi!ul pioductions was a,-.- 
sociati'd : — 

(irainillc tlic polite. 

And knowing \\ aldi, would l< ll nit* f emihl w 1 il(‘ : 

W'*‘!l-natmed (/.trlli inll.ntietl with taiK pr.>'v.>, 

And ( 'onurin e lo\ t d, .nd S\\ iti endin' d l.qs; 

Tile eouitiv 'I'alhol, Soiin is, shdi’old k id, 

I'ACII tinhid Riulii's/ii \\onl(l ie>d the Lc.m!. 

And .'^ 1 . John’s sell ('jit .it I )l\d^■n’^ lin nd hefon ) 
itil o[)i 11 .unis K'(ei\(d one p.iet liu.ie 

dhe corresporideiice lie maintained with Waksliand Wyeheiiey, <m 
the suh)eet of his jia.storals, is moie valuable by tar than the p.asteral-. 
tliemscives. Tlieic A\e are admit;ed to witru-ss th(‘ cautious and gia- 
diial development of the poet’s mind, his longings after immoilality 
feebly veiled by modesty and hoirowed indilleienei*, hi,s e\|uessions, 
half aOee tat ion and half fire, his pa'-sionate devotion to his art, his 
first view s of life, his affection, liis enthuda.-.iu. If it wimv no.-siliie to 
read l^ope’s noetiy williout bi'ing’ in love with his character, no ieel- 
ing, upright heart, could ever withstand the be.iignity, sweetnes-,, and 
virtuous earne.stness of his iriendlv eoi resptuideiiee. 
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But to return to the Pastorals. His design being to paint the four 
seasons of the year, each in a separate eclogue, he naturally com- 
mences with the spring. The dedication is to Sir William Trumbal, 
und begins thus : 

You,' that too wise for pride, too good for’power, 

Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 

And carrying with you all the world can boast, 

To all the world illustriously are lost ! 

O, let my jpuse her slender reed inspire, 

Till in your native shades you tune the lyre : — 

and then goes on to compare the patron to the nightingale, and the 
author to the thrush. Two shepherds, Daphnis and Strephon, are 
now introduced, and these poor fellows, having been kept wakeful by 
“ Love and the Muse,” begin at once to be merry, and rouse each 
other’s musical powers by such arguments as the following : 

Hear how the birds on every bloomy sjiray, 

M’ith joyous music wake the dawning day ! 

Wliy sit we mute, when early linnets sing, 

AVhen warbling IMiilomel salutes the spring? 

Why sit we sad when IMiosphor shines so clear. 

And lavish Nalinr painls fltc purple ipar ? 

Strephon knowing no ‘‘cause or just impediment” why they should 
not be musical as w'ell as the linnets, replies — 

Sing then, and nainon shall attend the sliaiii, &c. 

And they proceed, alternately chanting four lines apiece, to the end 
of the chapter. The last line of Daphnis’s invitation contains a pretty 
imitation of the following lines of the Pervigilium Veneris : 

Iji'.a t;eniiiieis purpuraiitcm 
1‘iiigit annum riorilms. 

With flowery gems she paints the purpling year. 

Excepting the musical flow of tin* verses, there is very little to praise 
in this eclogue. The sentiments and images, where they are not poor, 
are hackneyed, and the riddles with which the shepherds puzzle each 
other are perfectly absurd. Having contended a good while on the 
comparative beauty of their mistresses, Strephon exclaims— 

Say, shepherd say, in what glad noil appears 
A ivomirous Irvc that sacred monarchs bears '! 

Tell me but this, and I ’ll disclaim the prize, 

And give the coiupicst to tliy Sylvia’s eyes. 

But Daphnis, being also big with a liddle, and apparently weary of 
his mistress, replies — 

Nay, tell me first in what more happy fields 
The thistle springs, to which the hlly yields? 

And then a nobler prize I will rcssign, 

Par Sylvia, charming Sylvia, shall be thine/ 

And these wretched contrivances were framed after classical models, 
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for Virgil has two riddles every whit as stupid as Pope’s. But do we 
read the anlients only to copy their imperfections ? Another imita- 
tion of the same writer in this pastoral is good, but inferior to the 
original ; 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain j 
But feigns a laugh to s^e me search around,' 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 

Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva ]nle^^a, 

El fifgit ad safta s, !>cd sr capil ante vidcri. 

On this passage, we shall copy a remark of Fontenelle : Ricn n’est 
plus agreeable que des laits exposec de nianiere qu’ils portent Icur 
reflexion .ycc eux. T^l est ce trait admirable de Virgile. Lc Berger 
ne YOU8 dit point quel est le dessein de (ialatce, quoi qu’il le sente pai- 
taitemeiit bien ; iiiais il a etc frappe de I’action, ct seloii qu’il la vous 
represente, il est impossible que vous n’en deviniez le dessein.” 

Summer, the second pastoral, is much superior, and the lines in 
wliich the poet addresses Dr. Garth are very fine ; 

Accept, O Garth, the muse’s early lays, 
lhat adds this wieath of ivy to thy bays; 
llear what from love unpractisisl lie.irts enduic, 
from love, i/ic so/c dii>(<(s<' (hoa can><l not cure. 

What an admirable vonipliment to a physician ! In this eclogue, as in 
the second of ^ irgil, an unsuccessful lover bewails his misfortunes, 
and to do him justice, his grief runs trippingly on the tongue. But 
here, as before, the best ideas — the descentjif the jiastoral flute, and 
the passionate wish to be changed, even into an inferior beiner, to 
enjoy the privilege of being near the beloved object — are borrowed : 

That flute is mnu*, wliuli t'olm’s tuneful breath 
Inspired vhen living, and heijueatlu'd in death; 

He said, Alexis, take this )u[)0, the same 
That tauglit the groves my Rosalinda’s name.” — Pope. 

Rst nnjii dispaiiluis soplum rompacta sicutis 
J'lstula, Damo-tns dono luilii qu.un dedil ohm, 

J‘'.t diMt moiiens, Te nune habet ista seeuiidnm. — \bnc.lL. 

Gh ! were I made by some tninsfoiniing power, 

The ca[)tive biid tluit sings within lliy howm ! 

Then might my voiee lliy listening ears employ, 

And I those kisses he leceives enjoy. — 

Some God transform me, by his heavenly power, 

I'veiVto a bee, to bir//. wiihm your bower. 

The ui/idiap: in/ eJiapId (o un-adcj 

And Jvhkd feta that t/ouj J’atr foieliead shade, 

Theocritus — Diivden. 

The following is Pope’s imitation of a fine verse of Virgil’s : 

The mossy fountains, and the green retreats. 

The Latin is — 

INIuscosi fonles, et somno inoUwr herha. 
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Which Dryden has turned into — 

Ye mossy springs, inviting emif sleep, 
where all the beauty of the exquisite simile is lost. 

The thought oiiginated, it seems, with Tlieocritus : 

Uop^vpeoi 8e Tairr/TH apof, fia\aKwT(pot Girifu}. 

On purple carpets, softer far than sleep. 

And Shakspeare, to whom all images were familiar, has a similar ex- 
pression : ^ 

But I am w^ker than a woman’s tear, 

Tamer fhan sleep. 

The third pastoral is remarkably spiritless, and has scarcely any fine 
verses, excepting the dedication to W’^ycherley^: 

Thou, whom the Niue with Plautus’ wit inspire, 

The art of Terence, and jVIenander’s fire; 

Whose sense instructs us, ami whose humour charms, 

Whose judgment sways us, and whose spirit warms! 

Oh ! skill’d in nature! see the hearts of swains, 

Their ailless passions, and their tender pains. 

There is one line, however, so exquisitely flowing and musical, that 
its sweetness may be compared to that of the most melodious in 
Virgil — 

And Delia’s name and Doris filled the grove. 

I’ormosam resonare doces Amarillida silvas. 

The following, too, have meiit, ns they give rise to rural associations, 
though they are at vaiiance with the notions of the critics, who would 
keep out of sight all idea of pain and weariness : 

While lab’rmg oxen, spent with toil and heat, 

Jn their loose Inn is from (he field retreat ; 

Willie curling smokes fiom village tops are seen. 

And the fleet shades glide o’er the dusky green. 

The fourth pastoral, to wliicli, at the request of Walsh, the autlior 
gave the form of a Dirge, has more poetry in it and feeling than any 
of the others. — Two shepherds, watching their florks at midnight, in 
a grove, behold tlie moon rising serenely in the wintry sky, and to 
shorten the tediuusness of night, propose to celebrate the praise of 
Daphne (Mrs. Tempest). The dead of night is very finely marked 
in the first of these lines — 

Now sleeping JJoeks on their soft Jieeces lie, 

The moon, '.eiviu' m glory, mounts the sky. 

And the wintry season in these. 

Behold the grovts that shine with silver frost, 

Their beauty withered, aud their verdure lost. 

In the first eclogue of the ‘ Shepherd’s Calender,’ in the apostrophe of 
the shepherd to the wintry ground, there are lines which Pope had in 
his eye when writing this pastoral : 

M'h'ilome ihy fresh spring flowered, and after hasted 
Thi/ Slimmer proud, with daffodillies dight. 

' * n, Jt Kj 
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Yon naked trees, whose shady leaves are lost, 

Wherein the birds were wont to build their bower, 

And now are clothed with nio^s and hoai*y frost, 

. Instead of blooms, wherewith your buds did dower, 

Tliere is no occasion, however, to multiply quotations : the general 
characteristics of the four eclogues are poverty and feebleness of con- 
ception, vagueness of expression, absence of passion, want of original 
imagery. Like many bther inferior productions, they are preserved by 
being associated with tvorks whose seeds of imn^tality are in them- 
selves ; and it they serve to excite industry and application in youth, 
here may he utility in their conservation. Otherwise, they might very 
kV'ell be omitted in future editions of Pope. 


'I’O A STAR, 

/f^hivh Shbies in at though my /fnl-room frindow, 

Il.vn., holy watcher of flu- 
Whose ray rny pillow Msit-i ^tdl, 

As oft as Day willidraws hei Iiylir 
Jleyond the far Atlantic lull. 

How bwi'Ct thv t\vinkii)i'4 <j;oldcn l)»'am 
Throunli niglil’s niiclotidcd ctiu i vlrays, 

To touch, jjcihaps, dull IkK that dream 
\N ell pleased of Mammon’s )»n‘;liter raNs. 

^Velt thou among the stairy louls 
To whom tlie IVisian hent his knee? 

Thou wert, for heaven’s blight host atlbnls 
No fiery powei could iival thee! 

And still the sliepheid wild, that dips 
Ills foot in old Fuphiati s’ Hoo'.l, 

Wluitever aeeimts lule lus lips. 

In heart, adoies thee still ns (jod ! 

For w'lieii the sun, thy kiiulred, lears 
Ills golden locks above the mam, 

With prostrate blow tlu' Kmd appeals 
In open tent on Shmai’s plain. 

And when through Wintei’s rioudv roof 
Thy struggling ray hursts hrightlv toith, 

He (Icpiiis that danger, far alo(»f, 

Lies hid m cavi rns of the noith. 

And T, bright star ! adoie thee l^o, 

Whose light doth kiss iny e)es so oft. 

No beauty liathed lu Cyprian dew, 

With cheek as cygnet’s bosom soft, 

Nor beacon on some rocky In ight, 

(hiiding to safety o’er the billow, 

F/er touched the lieait with more deliglit. 

Than lliou, bright-shining on my pillow ! 


Biox. 
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PROGRESS OF THE BURMESE WAR— CAMPAIGNS IN 

1824 - 25 . 

Second Article. 

The extent of tlie task which we have undertaken, in laying 
before the British public the connected events of this war, in the 
present, series of articles, will not admit of much introductory dis- 
cussion when entering on the operations of this season. Should the 
strain in which we Commented on the numerous blunders that 
marked the commencement of this war, lead to an inference that we 
aimed, by their exposure, to proclaim the incapacity of Lord Amherst’s 
government, we enter our disclaimer against any such inference, and 
define the aim of these our labours to be, 1st, To give our strictures a 
practical value, by laying bare the defective and erroneous points 
which deface our system of foreign and military policy in India ; and 
2dly, To produce the nearest possible approximation to a correct and 
impartial narrative of the events of the war now raging there. 

The absence of the Commander-in-Chief from Calcutta, when war 
was forced on the Bengal Government, necessarily threw all the early 
arrangements into the hands of the authorities on the spot ; with Sir 
Edward Paget, therefore, ]>iaise or censure for past results cannot 
rest; but on him will fall the highest measure of responsibility in the 
present campaigns. The (jovernincnt feeling, perhaps, its inability, 
or, in compliment to the high olllce of Commander-in-Chief, placed 
the most ample resources in Sir Edward Paget’s hands, not even 
reserving an efficient check on expenditure connected with the pro- 
secution of the w’ar. Such a degree of confidence i.s novel, if not 
unprecedented, in the annals of India; and a general interest wa.'> 
created in the issue of the jdans and development of re.sources l)y a 
Coinmander-in- Chief, v'ested with a power of lyilimited expenditure. 
To the military body the succe-'^s of the experiment was important, as 
involving a future and moic general application of the principle it 
embraced. 

The first indication of a change in the conduct of the war followed 
the di.saster at Ramoo. AVhen alarm for the safety of Calcutta was 
ripe, the Commander-in-Chief, it is helicvcd, under the influence of the 
counsels of Commodore Hayes, of the Honourable Company’s maiine, 
and his Majesty ’.s Quartermaster-General, set on foot a very exten- 
sive flotilla, or gun-boat establishment, which was to cruise on the 
Salt T.ake, east of the city, and by ranging through the Sunderhunds, 
or Delta, between Calcutta and Dacca, to preserve our firesides from 
molestation. There never was an enemy likely to afford employment 
to this military maiine ; and as it soon became obvious that thi.s 
C-atamaran project was useless for home defence, the flotilla was 
apportioned to the forces about to invade Assam, Cachar, and Arra- 
can. With the litter army such an establishment was Judicious; 
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though, had the equipment been directed exclusively to fitness for the 
transport of troops and supplies across the estuaries and large rivers 
which impede an advance into Arracan, instead of to the calibre * and 
quantum of artillery it was to carry, this flotilla would have proved 
far less expensive,^ and certainly more useful. 

The principal features in the Cominander-in-Chief’s plan for the 
prosecution of the war, were,, to complete the conquest of Assam j to 
recruit the exhausted and crippled lorce at n^mj^oon under Sir A. 
Campbell, by reinforcements from Madras, Bombay, and Cqylon, so 
that this army might act a substantive part in the general plan of 
operations ; and from Bengal to penetrate the Ava dominions by 
Cachar and Arracan. For the latter purposes, upwards of 30,000 
men, of all arms, were collected in Bengal. The lines of operation 
from Cachar, Arracan, and Rangoon, were all directed on Ameera- 
poora, the capital ol the Burmese empire. The mutiny^ at Barrack- 


* Upwards of IflO greaf according to Commodore Hayes’s report. 

* This branch of expenditure does not, up to the latest date from India, 
(August 1825,) fall short of eleven or twelve lacs ofiiipees, exclusive of the ex- 
penses of building and purchasing the boats. 

3. A recent communication from India affords matter for a note, with 
reference to this mutiny, or rather to the debates in Parlianicnt, on Mr. 
Joseph Hume’s motion, 24th March 182:», lor certain despatches touching 
the organiialion of the Indian army. Our (Jorrespoudeut observes, the mass 
of general ignorance and misinformation winch pervaded the speeches on this 
occasion, excited in India a general feeling of either pity or contempt. The 
efforts of those Members who called for mforniation on erroneous data, and 
the warm expressions of oilier Members, who uttered, on the spur of the 
occasion, what their feelings dictateil, may be cxcuse<l; but can it be true 
that the grave, the respectable President of the India Board, used such 
expressions as the following ? viz. ; 

“ Tliat in the administration of so vast a country, containing so many 
millions of iiihahitaiits, at so great a distance, and under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, a very large discretion must he allowed hi the execution of any 
orders, when it is considered,” Ac, tScc. And again • " In such a case, the 
man must be blind who did not perceive that a laipe discretion must he left 
to the Govcrnor-CJcnei al, to adapt him^eli to any new circumstances that 
may arise.” Following this course of argument, the Indian Minister is made 
to observe to the House : 

“ But though the orders sent out” f25th November 182.'), for the reorgani- 
zation of the Indian army) “ \n:nK fvVKRiKi) inio kxixv iiox, there was not 
a single represcntaiioii made against any oftiikm, unless the separation into 
two battalions o[ wliat had befoie formed one regiment. Of complaints of 
this kind, only five or six had been received ; and with those exceptions, 
there was in the representations not the slightest appearance of diH'ontent.” 
If such words were uttered by Mr. Wynne, it m.ay he asserted that they con- 
tain wilful deceptions, or that they are, at least, words that deceive, “that 
palter with us in a double sense,” and lead to conclusions totally false or 
erroneous. They were utteied to answer a temporary purpose ; and tlie 
hollow plea of a vindication of Lord Amherst, while both that nolileman and 
Ills Government are basely traduced b} such inferences, calls aloud for ex- 
posure. Jf tlie extracts quoted be strictly interpreted, they imply, 1st, That 
the despatth of the 25111 November 1823 was to' be acted on, under the 
large discretionary power vested in the local Government. 2illy, That Lord 
Amherst and his coadjutors did exercise this power, and then gave complete 
effect to the Court’s orders. And lastly, That the orders of the Court were 
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poor, on the 1st November 1824, occasioned delay in moving the 
Bengal contingents to their several points of rendezvous, if it did not, 
at this late period, create an alteration in the plan of the campaigns. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to dilate on this unhappy mutiny, 
further than to point to it as necessarily suspending the completion 


carried into execution, to the gratification of the European officers of the 
army, and without ajifi bad effect on the Native soldiery. 

To answer these iiiferenci.s in the order in which they are thus placed, he 
it known, that in lieu of this discretionary power, the peroration to the 
Honourable Court’s despatch of the 2r)th November 1823, dmed the local 
Goverument, at tlietr j)et il, to decline giving immediate effect to the orders it 
conveyed. This mandatory and infallible doctriue received the approval, m 
1823, of Mr. C. W. VVyiine, who, m 182;'), has optics so clear, that he is stated 
to laud “ very large discretional y power.” The second inference is conceded ; 
fjord Amherst and the local (ioierument did, most disoliedieuily, exert ise 
their discretion, although on too limited a scale. 'I he last inference and its 
ronsecpiences are e(|ually unfounded in fact with the first. The orders sent 
out WEltc NOT CAKRiLi) iMo Ki'i Kc 1 , 01 ’, to ‘•peak correctly, they were vgiy 
partialiy acted on. The army, as a hod}’, were vcri/ dtmilisfied with the new 
organization; and if the Jlarrackpoor mutiii} tlid not actually spring from 
the partial effect given to the (’mirt's orders, the consummation of discontent, 
by an upeu >iolatio*n of allegiance and discipline, was ensured by this ill*- 
advised reorganization. It is for Mr. Wynne to reconcile such direct contra- 
dictions; the Couit’s. orders iT November 1^23 were discussed in Council iu 
May 1824, and tbe President of the Indian Board must, therefore, huie 
known the results in March 1S2.>. 

l.ord Amherst and the local Government arc entitled to infinite credit fop 
dartn({ to suspend the greater part of the measures of reorgani'zation in the 
very teeth of the peril par<igra|di ; and common honesty denidiuls, that the 
benefits flowing from the measures of siisjiensioii be proclaimed : 

Were ihirc of the deaiest stations in all Jiulia made balf-batta stations } 

. AVas the conlingeiit allowance oi lifty rupees a monlh granted ttt-captains 
of troops and companies leduced to thiif} iu|)ees 

Was the contract for cavalry contingencies taken from officers, companies, 
troops, and the supply of the articles transfeireJ to the Commissariat, while 
their care and jireservaliun resied with truop-oificers } 

Were local and provim ial officers dejinied ot their oft- reckonings I 
AVas the J^Lif'fts’rmaster-Cienerars depaitment, one of the most essential 
branches of the general st.iff’, (already inefficient,) further reduccil.^ 

Were the allowances of all the jiersunal, division, and regimental staff’, 
reduced to the Court’s scale 

To these, and many other such (luestions, the answer is, No ! And the . 
merit of the negative, — great indeed, it is too at the present ciisis — is due to 
Lord Amherst and the local Government, who were not the silly tools that 
the Court’s mand.ite would have made them. Had the whole of the measures 
of reorganization taken effect, discontents loud and deep, nay, overt acts also, 
might, perchance, have superseded “ representations.” It is deeply to he 
lamented, that the formation of regiments of two battalions into distinct 
regiments, had not also been rejected ; for the adoption of this measure re- 
moved all the officers from the men whom they had long commanded, and 
thus broke the attachment of the Native soldier to hi-. European officer; 
leaving the seeds of discontent to germinate, uncontrolled by attachment, 
confidence, or respect. This is the bad effect which the reorganization pro- 
duced on the Native soldiery. A boon was conferred on the Native soldier by 
the abolition of the half-mouutiug Kyiteui ; and the sum of this advantage may 
be estimated at about three anuas (fourpence farthing) a month to each man. 
The emolument furmerly derived from this source by eominaudmg-olficers 
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of arrangements for opening the campaigns. As such a contiiiffencv 
could not in reason be expected to enter into Sir E. Paget’s calcula^ 
tions, Its effects should not be permitted to subtract from any merit 
to which his measures might otherwise seem entitled. 


of^corps, is made up to them by a rate of command. money, now paid by the 

pj =*5 u u comment on what is said to have fallen from the 

President of the Board of Control ; hut to avoid ttilt charge of a nieredo^*- 

Whor of the army, (European officers,) some 

ll n^ t K mdispeusahle. hrom l\rr. Wynne's observations, it mi°-ht 

almost be imagined that the new organization was put to the vote before it 
became law. As this could not happen, Mr. Wynne should have explained 
thechaiinel hywhich the sentiments ot the officers could reach their superiors 
either at home or in India, after the onlcrs were promulgated. The only’ 
legal inode is by personal and individual memorial; a course not hasiily 
followed, because such appeals against the decrees of the Honourable Court 
and Its Governments are generally received as indicating a contumacious 
oppsition to lawful autlionty, and therefore entail on the daring appellant 
disfavoury should he escape the crown of martyrdom in the cause advocated 
The new arrangemerits were bottomed on a system of gi neral ret rerieli incut ; 
and If the C ourt, by its ord. is, inflicte<l on itself any additional charge, the 
boon tell exclusively on the officers of the M.„l,as and Bombay artny. In 
Bengal, no class of olhcers had a lartlnng added to their allowances or emolu- 
ments; but had not Lord Amherst ami the local Government interposed, 
every officer would have been a severe sntterer by the new organization. The 
harsh character ol these measures of retrenchment niav be. iina-’ined from 
the fact, that a neiv and niodcrafi- (i/ not a ttmd) Government "entiircd to 
disobey the peremptory decree ! What shall be said for the candour, imv 
tor tlie honesty, of the repre.eiitation, that the officers were satisHed with the 
Court s orders of reircncliment ; advanced as this deduction is, by one who 
knew that the hical Government of India had only rendered the decree 
palateable, by dropping t!ie most obnoxious and oppressive articles of 
retrenchment? 


A more shallow imposition than the reorgani/ation of regiments, was never 
attempted to be palmed, r/v a favour, on any bod\ of men ; witli exception of 
xXw reduction ot one Jieutenant, and in his stead placing one additional 
111 each regiment, there is not a shadow ol advantage alForded. That an army 
having subalterns of upwards of twenty years' standing, naiuired such 
relief, had lung been admitted. 'Hie other portion of this famed measure 
rail only be eharaetcrised as apiece of trickery, by which the great prize 
(colonelcy of a regiment} was reduced in value, to increase the non-rctirinff 
class o( otliceis, and thereby ilimiiiish the proportion of the ccfuvrto class (the 
lieutenant-colonels). These were in a piopoiiion vf two lieutenant-colonels 
to one colonelcy, (the grand pn/c in tins lotteiy,) Imi are now ei/ual. Lieu- 
tenant-colonels will henceforth have more teinjitation to hold fast the service 
for this step, ft was this effect, perhaps, that led the Com t to innovate ; and 
uiique,tionabIy this effect will diminish, ifit should not completely iieu'ralise, 
the vaunted advantage of more rapid proniot'oii, caused by tlie actual augmen- 
tatiou, amounting to half a colonel lo each regiment. An ensign entering 
the service, may now attain the rank of captain within twenty ;years ; but he 
will not he colonel of a rej;iineiit under fori) -tive years, amt will then meet an 
inadequate reward for so many years ol tod in a foreign comiti y. 

So far from general satisfaction, there is a general feeling of discontent at 
these arrangements ; even the dazzle of a tew promotions in the hi‘^.,er 
grades could not conceal the true intent and bearing of these arrangenrents 
on the body of the service. Officer of twenty-five or thirty years’ standing 
are justly disappointed at the ruinous reduction of the annuity that was to 
cheer their close of life, and the destruction of hojies so long fostered, There- 
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We will now* proceed with our narrative, following the order 
observed in the campaign of 1824. 

Campaign of 1824-25 in Assam. 

The operations of the last campaign closed in this quarter with the 
relinquishment of our advanced positions at Kulliabar, falling back 
upwards of 100 miles to Gowahutty, the capital of Lower 'Assam. 
Brigadier Richards’s reasons for the adoption of this measure have 
been already stated ; and though they certainly prove the expediency 
of a retreat, yet the proceeding was calculated to throw a shade over 
our hitherto successful warfare in Assam, which must tend to jiug- 
ment the resistance and difficulties in the present campaign. The 
ability of the Commissariat to subsist troops in so distant a point up 
the Burrampootra as Kulliabar, should have been duly w'eighed 
before Brigadier Richards fixed his head-quarters, and cantoned the 
largest proportion of his troops there. 


are some officers who, after forty years of servitude, will now come on 
the reduced scale of colonels’ ott’-reckonings. The officers .whose rank 
places them beyond reach of the baneful etfects of the new system, have been 
Known to express unfavourable opinions of the reorganization, which 1ms, 
in short, no advocates hut with men of property, who were about to retire on 
a lieutenant-colonel's pension, and wim-c saved from doing this good to the 
service by a sudden and unexpected rise to the grade of lieutenant-colonel 
commandant, (a fictitious grade without rank, now known only in the Indian 
army, applied originally to prevent one instante of actual supcrcession to 
officers iu his Majesty’s service, hut coniinued, although pnunotion to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy* is .slow in the Company’s, and n/p d in his Majesty’s 
service,) which enables them to reside permanently in Kurope on the allow- 
ances of a regimental colonel, in which grade there is no retirement but to 
the grave. That officers so situated will join iii Mr. Wynne’s view of the new 
organization, cannot be questioned ; hut they are units in the service. 

Tempting as a deeper analysis of the reorganization arrangements may be, 
it is time to take leave of Mr. Wynne, who may, at the distance of 10,000 
miles from a reply, gloss over measuies intended to reduce the hard earnings 
of Indian officers, at the same time that the tide of conquest is hourly 
widening their field of service, and exhausting their scanty finances by 
increased wear and tear ot expensive equipments. 

* To elucidate this assertion, the instance of the senior I/icutcnaiit-Colonel of 
his Maje.sty’s and of the Company’s aiiny, at present in Hcngal, is quoted,?'/::. : 
liieufenant-Coloiul Coniinandant (1. Carpenier, a Cadet of 17HI, (an older 
officer than amf major-geneutl in his Majest//'s nrmtj^] a Capt.iin of 1796, Major 
ot IHO.i, and bieuienant-Colonel, .HOth October 1811, is lestiicted from holding 
the army rank of colonel, althoimh attained byactu.d legimenta*! promotion on 
29tli April 18id, because his Majesty has not issued a brevet ot colonel for 
the year 1811 ; and his admi-iMon, theiefore, to the laiik of colonel in the army 
would .supersede Lieutenant-Colonel Michael M'Creagh, of his Majesty's llith 
foot, a Alajoi of 1H09, but a laeiiteiiant-Coloiiel of. id October 1811, twenty-seven 
days prior to Colonel Caipenter’.s commis.sion in that grade only ^ though Colonel 
M-Creagh was, in all piohability, not hoin when Colonel C. entered the aniw. 
I.et it not he supposed ihai this is a .selected instance ; for the next twenty ofn- 
cers on the list of lieutenant-colonels in Bengal, are equal, and some even 
stronger, proofs of the hardship inflicted by the Regulation of the Court of 
Directors, 2.id December I80fi| which eusiiies the permanent supercession of 
Company’s officers by those of the Royaf army : and thus changes a remedy 
against .v/ow regimental promotion^ into a bar to tnc enjoyment of rank actually 
attained I 
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Had the force retired into monsoon quarters at Gowalmtty, imme- 
diately after the successes in May had driven the Burmese into 
Upper Assam, much of the unfavourable impression created by a 
retreat in Jul^^ would have been avoided, and the heavy losses in cattle 
^ and baggage been spared to the state and to individuals. A perma- 
nent arrangement for tlie occupation of Kulliabar on a small scale, 
by the selection of a strong defensive position, was practicable : and 
the resources of the Cornmissaiiat would assuredly enable it to pro- 
vision the small detachment so situated, until a rJturn of the season 
lor resuming operations against Upper Assam. A secondary, and 
not unimportant consequence of the retreat, was, that it compelled 
movements in this campaign 7rhile season was yet unfavourable, and 
bejore the whole of the troops could be assembled for a vio-orous pro- 
secution of the war. The force at Brigadier Richards’s (fisposal for 
the campaign was as follow.s, r^;r. : artilleiy detail, four brigades six- 
pounders, two howitzers, and flotilla artillery ; detachment^of iiregu- 
lar cavalry ; 4()th and 57th regiments Native infantry; the Rung- 
poor and Dinapoor local battalion.s, and a wing of the Chuniparun 
local battalion. The 46th Native infantrv and Riingpoor corr)s were 
incomplete, until drafts for tlie former arrived from the Presidenc\% 
and the detachment of the latter from Sylhet, which did not happen 
until active operations had ceased. In the end of November 1824, 
when the 57lh regiment Native inlantry reached Govvahntty, the 
force was about 3000 effective men ; and after the drafts, &c., had 
joined, in February 1825, at 3500 men. 

When estimating the force available for active opoiations, a con- 
siderable deduction must be made fiom these totals, to provide for the 
occupation of the several posts e.stahli.shcd for cantonments, and for 
keeping open tlie communication with the Bengal provinces. 

The political control continued vested in Mr. I). Scott; but Briga- 
dier Richards was latterly nominated as a junior CoinniLssioiier with 
Mr. Scott. 

lOth Oct, 1824. — 1 he BiiniHsc, after oui retreat, rc-occupicd Kid- 
li.ibar,^ Nouyarganee Raha Chokey, fioni w lumcc [Baltics were pushing 
into Cacliar. U) check these incin.'^mns, Major ( 4 )opcr,>\\ho i\as 
stationed at Mungle Dye, tliiitv miles above Oovahutty, was 
directed to proceed by valei to Kulliabar. with four giiii-lioats and Ids 
Aving of the (diuinpnrun liglit infantiy ; wliile Majoi Wateis, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Ncufvillc, Di'puty Adjut.ujt (juartennaster- 
General, Mas ordered from Oowalmlty up tin Burampootia, with a 
flotilla and part of the ])ina[)oor battalion, to Raha Chokey and 
Noagaong. 

Oct. 31. — ]\Iajor Cooper reached his destination ; and two days 
after, a small party, under Lieutenant Watson, suipiised a body of 
Burmese at Dikeice. This, and several other petty affairs, in which 
• the Chumparun light infantry had previously been successfully en- 
gaged, relieved the countiy in this vicinity from the presence of any 
enemy. , 

Major Waters, guided by Lieutenant Ncufville, >esterdny landed 

(hinUal IIcraULJoL^. '2L 
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with 100 men of bis corps, and, by a rapid march, succeeded in sur- 
prising a party of the enemy near Hautgaon ; this move embraced a 
march of thiity-five miles in incessant rain, through an inundated 
country. 

Nov. 2. — Major Waters, continuing his route up the Kullung 
river, again succeeded in surprising the enemy at Raha Chokey. 
Landing two miles below with 100 men, half was placed under 
Lieutenants Neufville and Jones; with the other half, Major W. 
made a detour; so that when the enemy was surprised by the first 
party, his flight was intercepted and considerable loss inflicted, 
without any on the part of the assailants. 

Nov. 3. — The Boora, or Mogaiim Raja, the Burmese Governor in 
Assam, intending, it was reported, to evacuate Noagaong, and operate 
a retreat into Munnipoor, Major Waters left part of his small force 
to protect the fleet, and with the rest made a march of twenty-five 
miles, when he bivouacked for the night. 

Nov. 4. — Broke up this bivouack at day-break, and made the 
stockades at Noagaong ; from which the enemy retired so hastily, 
that he left all his baggage, plunder, and stores, including twenty 
iron guns, and three war-boats. From the state of the huts in the 
stockades around Noagaong, it was supposed the Boora Raja had 
1200 or 1300 figliting men. These successes of Majors Cooper and 
Waters restored the troops to the positions lost by the retreat in July 
last. 

Nov. 25. — The 57th regiment Native infantry readied Brigadier 
Richards’s head-quarters at Gowahutty, when the 46th regiment 
Native infantry was ordered to move by water up to Kulliabar. 

Nov. 29. — Captain M‘l.eod,wdth the flotilla, stores, and his corps, 
the Rungpoor battalion, also proceeded to Kulliabar. 

Dec. 3. — Brigadier Richards, having pushed on the principal part 
of his force towards Upper Assam, by ^ater, marched with the head- 
quarters, 57th Native infantry, and public cattle, for Kulliabar ; 
whence operations w ere to be directed against Rungpoor, the capital 
of Upper Assam. 3'he great bar to rapid and inland movements lay 
in the scanty supply of carriage; the piincipal resource being in 
water-transport, ill adapted to facilitate operations against many of the 
least accessible points of attack. 

Dec. 27. — Brigadier Richards advanced from Kulliabar, the 57th 
Native infantry and Dinapoor locals by land; the 46th Native in- 
fantry, Rungpoor locals, flotilla, and commissariat stores, by water. 
The number of store-boats caused the progress to be very slow. 

Jan. 6, 1825. — Brigadier Richards established, without molesta- 
tion, his head-quaiters at Maura Mookh, fifty miles above Kulliabar, 
and sixty miles distant from Rungpoor. At Kulliabar, Major Cooper, 
with the Chumparun detachment, was stationed. The force at 
Maura Mookh consisted of artillery, flotilla, irregular cavalry, 46th 
and 57th regiments Nati^ infantry, and Dinapoor and Rungpoor 
corps A party of the enemy, three miles distant, was driven off, but 
it fled too rapidly to sustain loss. ' 
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Pi'eparafory to a further advance, arrangements were made to clear 
the country on the flank and rear. A small party was detached 
south-west to Marunghee; Captain M‘Leod, with 200 men of his 
corps, to Kutcheree Hath, and Kuleeana, to the southward ; Captain 
Waldron, with 150 men, 46th regiment Native infantry, to Deorguroo; 
Captain Martin, with two companies 57th Native infantry, to Deor- 
gaum ; and Lieutenant Jones, with 100 men 57th Native infantry, to 
Uodurallee, a central place on the line of retreat on Rungpoor, ^from 
the south and south-w'cst posts of the enemy. 

Jan. 10, — Captain Martin, conducted by Lieutenant Neiifville,* 
Deputy-A.ssistant Quarterrna.ster-General, alter a march of nineteen 
miles, reached Deorgaum at one a.ai ; but the enemy was prepared 
against surpiise, and left the stockades on one side as our troops 
entered on the opposite, escaping with little loss. 

Captain Waldron was at Deorguroo on the 9tb, and next day 
came up with the enemy at a .stockade, sixteen miles distant from it. 
This tvas carried by assault, killing the Phokun, or chief, and twenty 
men. 

Captairi M‘Leod cut up some small parties on his route to Kutcheree 
Hath, which the enemy had abandoned, flying tow'ards Dodurallee. 
Captain M. was, however, fortunate enough to fall in with and cutup 
the fugitives from Captain Waldron’s force. 

These measures cleared the country, atid drove the enemy on 
Jurhaut, which was also abandoned, after burning the stockades, <irc., 
to concentrate at Rungpoor, the capital, to the number of 2000 men, 
under Saum Phokun, and other chiefs, who were said to have put to 
death the Boora Raja and hi.ssou. 

Jan. 16. — The Dinapoor corp.s. Tinder Major Waters, reached 
Jurhaut, having been moved forward on the repoit of its evacuation, 
i.arge supplies of grain, (Sjc., taken, but these the inhabitants w'cre 
secreting. 

Jan. 17, — Biigadier Riebaids, who liad eontimied to advance, 
halted within ten miles of .fuiiiaut, at the mouth ol the De.ssung 
river. Here a general attack on the fleet and camp was rumoured : 
j)recautions w ere taken, but no enemy ever appeared. 

Jan. 18. — The head-quarters joined the advance at .Turhaut, while 
Captain M‘Leod, with the fleet, was making .sW jirogress against 
the currents and shallow's tow'ards the Dhekun river, wdiose mouth 
i.s only fourteen miles from Rungpoor. From this date to the 26th, 
the movements w'cre impeded, and the troops su tiered from the rain 
that fell daily. 

Jan. 21, — The fleet and stores, under Captain M‘Lcod, reached 
the Dhekun river, which [iroved too shallow' to admit a nearer ap- 
proach than fourteen miles from Rungpooi. No enemy had been 
seen by the fleet. 

Jan. 22. — Brigadier Richards moved fyom Jurhaut. The enemy 
quitted the stockades at Millung. 

Jan. 24. — Encamped at Phoolpanee Singra ; the enemy still 
retiring as the force advanced. 

2 L 
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Jan. 25. — Fncamped at Gowrie Saugor, on the Dhekun river, 
within eight miles of Rungpoor. Captain M‘Leod reached the camp 
this afternoon with his corps, having been ordered to leave the fleet 
under Captain Horseburgh with the left wing 46th Native infantry. 
All the public cattle detached to bring from the fleet two howitzers, 
two twelve-pounders, ammunition, and supplies. 

Jan. 26. — Lieutenant Neufvillc, Deputy -Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, conducted a reconnoissance close up to Rungpoor, and 
gained an outwork, crossing the road before discovery. The fort 
was so buried in woods and marshes, that little could be traced of the 
nature of its defences. 

The Rungpoor light infantry, under Captain M‘Leod, was ad- 
vanced about one mile from the camp, to establish a post on a bridge 
W'hich intersected the high road to Rungpoor. 

Jan. 27.— At eleven a. m. the enemy made a brisk and unexpected 
attack on Caj)tain M‘Leod’s position ; the troops and followers who 
were cooking b(‘yond the bridge, made such a rush on the first alarm, 
that a few of the enemy actually gained a footing on the bridge be- 
fore the ])icquet could act; but the lUirmese gave ground on the first 
fire from the picquet. Captain M‘Leod placed his men under cover, 
and remained on the defensive; Brigadier Richards soon arrived, 
but would not oider any movement until it was clear that the enemy 
had no other ol>ject of attack. During this interval, the Burmese 
kept up a smart liie and cmu.stant yelling fioin the high grass jungle, 
■which concealed their numbcMs and position ; taking courage at the 
pause, apaity of Bui me, - jO was pushed on the roiul, across which they 
rapidly threw up a retrenchment to command the biidge ; the enemy 
suffered from our firing dining this operation; when finished, Briga- 
dier Bichards directed Captain M‘Leod to move to the assault; an 
order hi iskly obeyed ; tlie Burmese delivered two unsteady volleys, 
and fled, pursued by the Rungpoor light infantry for three miles; the 
ponoy cavaliy, led hy Lieutenant Brooke of the commissariat, did 
execution, and conijilcted the route. Arms, accoutrements, were 
thrown aside to facilitate e.scape. Onr loss was, Lieutenant Kennedy 
and a few si*poys -wounded. 

Jan, 28.' — l.ast night the guns and how’itzeis reached the camp, 
escoited by four conij^anies Kith legiment Native infantry, only 180 
.strong. Provisions were issued, and an advance on Rungpooi 
arranged. 

Jan. 29. — The force moved at seven a. m., led 1)y the detachment 
46th Native infantiy, .supported by the irregular cavalry ; the how- 
itzeis drawn by, and the two twelve -pound carronades carried on 
elephants. At eleven a. >i. the advance came on the enemy’s out- 
works, fiom whicli a fire Avas opened ; and the 46lh Native infantiy, 
instead of attempting an assault, diverged right and left into the 
Jungles. The howitzens opened a few rounds, when the 57th Native 
infantry carried tlie breastwork, or stockade, in gallant style, and the 
enemy ha.stily retreated to the fort of Rungpoor. The delay, however, 
caused much loss: Brigadier Richards and Lieutenant Brook, twenty- 
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eight men 46th Native infantry, and nineteen men 57th Native 
infantry, were here wounded ; generally spike wounds in the feet 
from bamboo stakes. The loss of the enemy could not be ascertained 
in so close a country. Brigadier Richards took up ground in front of 
the fort of Rungpoor, occupying two stockades within 700 yards of the 
ramparts. The enemy opened a harmless fire, as the troops were pro- 
tected under cover of the Zoi Sagor tank and tlie ditches of tlie road. 
Piquets were placed in two temples within 300 yards of tlie walls, 

Jan. 30. — At three a. m. two men killed at the left temple piquet 
by the enemy. After day-light, a few shot were fired from the fort; 
but at noon a flag of truce was displayed, and negotiations opened 
for the surrender of Rungpoor, which was taken possession of by the 
piquets at two r. m. on the following terms; viz. The evacuation of 
Assam by the Burmese ; the surrender of all forts w ith military stores 
and arms; such of the troops as w'ished to come over to the British 
to be protected in their persons and property ; the rest to retire out of 
Assam to Ava without molestation, provided no act of aggression was 
committed on either the persons or property of the Assamese. Under 
this capitulation, Saurn Phokun, with some other chiefs, and 700 
men, surrendered ; the rest of the garrison, estimated at ‘2000 fight- 
ing men, but 9000 of all eJasses, ages and sexes, retired towards the 
passBvS leading tt) Munnipoor. Niimbeis of these, howxwer, returned, 
being either afraid or disinclined to avail themselves of the option of 
departure. 

The fort of Rungpoor is a quadrangular structure, each face about 
1200 yards, a rampait faced with buck, decayed in several places; 
bastions at the angles, gates at the centre of each face, and a mode- 
rate ditch surrounded these defences. The principal obstacle, how- 
ever, to overcome, was a glacis, thickly spiinkled with spiked bamboos, 
(called pungahs,) a mode of defence much ju'actised. From the 
eainp, the rainpaits made a respectable appearance, but the fort could 
hardly have stood an a.ssault, as the diteh was very imperfect, and 
there w'ore several breaches in the ramparts, hastily repaired with a 
breastw'ork of timber. 

Feb, 2.— Captain Maitin, wdtli 100 men 57th Native infantry, 
sent out against the Singphos, a tribe of mountaineers who desolate 
the plains and carry off the inhabitants. 8cv(‘ral ol the tribe W'ere 
cut up, and a great number of Assamese .set at liberty. 

Another detachment sent out on the following day could not come 
up with these marauders, who are likely to give much trouble and 
employment to the troops. 

March 2. — Lieutenant Neufville, Deputy Quartermaster General, 
proceeded to Ghergaong, eleven miles south fiom Rungpoor, and the 
capital when Captain Welch, in 1794, penetrated with a small force 
into Assam. Ghergaong was found a complete ruin ; in the old 
fort, 350 pieces of ordnance, of small calibre, wa‘re discovered, and, 
in a tank, a number said to equal 1000 more. 

April.^From the 20th March to the end of this month rain fell 
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daily, and the low lands became inundated : the trdopA were placed 
in cantonments on the most eligible sites. 

The attention of the Commissioners had been directed to negotiations 
with the several mountain tribes that hold the upper part of the valley 
of the Burrampootra and border Assam; and many, during the last 
two months, submitted to their authority. Small detachments were 
frequently called to act against the turbulent tribes, who preferred 
their habits of plunder and devastation. 

May. — The Burmese again appeared at Beesa Gaum, on the 
extreme boundary of the VVykayut, leading into Mnnnipoor: a de- 
tachment of 200 men 57th Native infantry, under Lieutenant Kerr, 
was placed at the disposal of Lieutenant Neufville, Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-Geneial, to reduce the Chief of Wykayut, and to 
drive the Burmese across the mountains. 

June 4.— Lieutenant Neufville had reached the Now-Dheeng river, 
up which his future operations lay ; canoes and small boats the trans- 
port used. 

June 10. — By great exertions reached the enemy at Dupha Gaum, 
where the stockades were gallantly carried by Lieutenant Kerr; the 
Biirmese hastily retired to Beesa Gaum. 

June 12. — At Beesa Gaum, the enemy made a show as if inclined 
to dispute possession, after having tried to decoy a small party to 
that point by giving out that it was abandoned. Scouts dogged the 
march of our troops, but when they deployed to assault the stockades, 
the enemy fled too hastily to suffer loss. 

June 13. — Ensign Boyle, with eighty men, pushed forward early 
to press the Burmese rear; a duty so well performed that several 
hundred Assamese were liberated, and the enemy driven beyond the 
passes. 

The operations of the campaign closed with the fall of Rungpoor, 
and the capitulation for the retreat of the Burmese from Assam ; but 
the narrative is brought down to tlie end of June, as illustrating the 
severe duties im|x)sed on the troops after that conquest was achieved. 
The conduct of the campaign hy Brigadier Richards to a successful, 
though by no means a rapid ternjination, must secure to that officer 
a due meed of applause ; and had he closed Ids operations by the 
assault of Rungpoor, instead of entering into terms with a dispirited, 
disunited, and ill- armed garrison, much of the fatigue and exposure 
which the troops subsequently suffered in reducing the refractory 
hill tribes to obedience would have l.)een avoided. 

At Rungpoor, the opportunity was afforded of striking a decisive 
blow against the remnant of the Burmese power in Assam; and it 
could hardly have escaped an officer of Brigadier Richards’s pene- 
tration, that the Singpho and other mountain tribes, with whose pre- 
datory habits he was well acquainted, wmuld have been awed by a 
signal defeat inflicted at their very doors. In support of the course 
preferred. Brigadier Richards urged, in his public despatch, the dis- 
tance which he was led from his resources, the difficulty of providing, 
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should the war be protracted, subsistence to a large force so situated, 
and the deficiency of land- carriage to alleviate these difficulties. 
After giving every weight to these considerations, they seem an in- 
adequate balance to the advantages lield out by a more spirited and 
decisive line of conduct. Yet this may be mere matter of opinion, 
involving at most an error in judgment. 

Throughout the campaign, the conduct of the troops was exemplary, 
under privations to which their frequent excursive attacks exposed 
them, generally without baggage, and always without camp equipage, 
in the height of the cold season ; in such a latitude the Native soldier 
must have had his energies put to a severe test. Whenever brought 
within contact of the enemy, both officers and men conducted them- 
selves with a gallantry and spirit that challenges unreserved applause ; 
and there was a general feeling of regret that Rungpoor should not 
have been the scene for a closing display of these qualifies. 

Amongst the officers of this torce, an ardour of research, helltting 
so near a residence to the unexplored tracks of this wild region, lias 
succeeded to their militaiy zeal. To the active researches of I.ieu- 
tenant Neufville, Deputy -Assistant Quartermaster-deneral, to those 
of the officers of the survey department, (at the head of which 
Captain Bedford is placed,) and to the voluntary exertions of Lieu- 
tenant Biirlton and others, wo may shoitly owe a solution of that 
interesting problem in Eastern geography, — the source of tlic Burrarn- 
pootra. From what has alieady trans|)ired, thi.'s miglity stream, it 
would appear, will he shorn of much of its honours, and be proved to 
have no connexion with tlie great Saiqioo river, to wliich the D’A nvilles 
and Rennells have united it. 

Campaign 0 / 1824-5, in Sglhet and Cachar, 

The British force, when operations closed in June 1824, by the 
failure of an attempt made against the positions taken up by the 
Burmese on the heights of T«ilayn and Doadp.itly, \v(ts left to pass 
the rains in boats on the Soormali or Barak liver, between Jatrapoor 
and Budderpoor. The months ot July, August and September, passed 
without any other occurrence than a knowledge that the Burmese 
troops were rapidly diminishing from disease, and that their com- 
manders anxiously waited the return of the tair season to load the 
survivors back to Mu uni poor. 'I'heir sufferings from sickness were 
scarce less sensibly felt than those from absolute want of food ; con- 
stant foraging having drained the Nagah, as well as the few' straggling 
villages in Cachar, of their scanty suplies. Ihe strength of the 
enemy thus situated was, onginalhj, estimated at 5000 or tiOOO men ; 
but adverting to the supplies required to subsist, during four months, 
such a force, (on the lowest scale of rations compatible with existence,) 
the accuracy of such an estimate may well be questioned ; and at all 
events it must have embraced every class ot followers, and thereby 
reduced the regularly aimed or fighting men one half. But allowing 
the highest estimate of their force to have been correct, the deduction 
tube made for the lavages of disease in four months must, in October, 
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have reduced them to nearly an equality, as to numbers, uith the 
detachment under Brigadier Junes ; while, in point of resources and 
equipments, tliere could be no room for comparison. The Brigadier's 
force was as follows : a flotilla of ten gun-boats; foot artillery, 100 
men ; and four regiments Native infantry ; exclusive of Raja Ghum- 
beer .Sing’s irregulars, or nearly 3000 effective men. 

On the 2.0th October 1824, a reconnoissance made on Talayn 
to verify a report of tlie actual retreat of the Burmese; the works 
were found partly destroyed by the enemy, w'ho had fallen back on 
Banskandy, and was said to liave reached Munnipoor on the fourth 
of November; in which case the retreat was effected with wonderful 
rapidity. 

Brigadier Junes might, with perfect case and safety, have inter- 
cepted the retreat, by a timely movement to the rear of the Burmese 
position, although their stockades weie confessedly too formidable to 
warrant their assault by a coup de main. But, in justice to this 
oflicer, it should hcic be observed, that after his failure in June last, 
his instructions, it is generally believed, prohibited any offensive 
operation without theprerr’orrs sanction of the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was about 400 miles from the scene of action. Any officer 
whose zeal and confidence in his own talents might not lead him to 
disregard, even at the ri^k of hiscommi.ssio!i, such a restrictive order, 
would necessarily act up to its spirit ; nor can Brigadier Junes be 
open to censure lor so acting in this instance. W'e have necessarily 
anticipated the couise of events, but will now return to the general 
arrangements for the campaign. 

June 5, 1824. — Brigadier-General Shuldham, Honourable Com- 
pany’s service, appointed to command on the frontier from Kissengurq 
to the borders of Chittagong, including Assam and (.’achar. General 
Shuldhain’s head -quarters were fixed at Dacca; but as he had to 
join from Muttra on the Jumna, he could not reach this destination 
until September. 

Oct. 21. — The infantry was brigaded and numbered, I’/z., third 
brigade, 7th, 23d, and 44(h regiments Native infantry. Brigadier 
E. ih Wilson, IJonouiable Company’s service ; h)urtli brigade, 14th, 
39tli, and .52d regiments Native infantry, Brigadier limes. Honourable 
Company's service. 

General Shuldham’s staff consisted of a Deputy-Assistant Adjutant- 
Gtneral, an Assistant and a Deputy- Assistant Quartermaster General ; 
but there was no engineer officer attached to the army. His Majesty’s 
47th foot was nominated to the third brigade, but in November re- 
ceived a new destination lor Rangoon. 

General Shuldham moved from Dacca for Sylhet with the third 
brigade, and was instiucted to take measures for driving the enemy 
out of Cachar; when this object was effected, it was intimated that 
the Commaniierdn-(/hief would take into his serious consideration 
the project ot an advance into Munnipoor. 

November. — Brigadier-General Donkin, of his Majesty’s service, 
appointed second in command on the Sylhet frontier; and Brigadier- 
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General M‘Kellar, of hU Majesty’s service, to command a reseivc of 
three regiments of Native infantry formed at Dacca. These officers 
were selected to command over forces composed of Native troops, 
with whose language and habits they were unacquainted. 

Towards the end of November, or early in December, Brigadier - 
General Shuldhani inspected the fourth brigade, in Cachar; but it 
does not yet seem to have been resolved, by the authorities in Cal- 
cutta, to invade Munnipoor ; and had so early a resolution been formed, 
the Commissariat was unprepared, and the not less iin])ortant arm of 
pioneers still on the road to Sylhet. 

The force assembled and expected was as follows, viz. — Gun-boat 
flotilla. Artillery — two companies, (one European,) with four '24- 
pounders, four 8-inch moitars, and a light field battery of twm brass 
12-pounders, tw'o howitzers 5.Vinch, and four 6-pounders. Pioneers 
— four companies, (about 300 strong). Cavalr}' — 3d, or Blair’s, 
irregular hoise. Infantry — two brigades, or six regiments, of regu- 
lars, and the vSylhet local battalion. Bajah Ghumbecr Sitjg, as a 
partisan, had 500 infantiy and 60 horse; foiming an eftccUve total 
of 7000 men. 

To provision and move so large a force, one officer of the Coinmis- 
saiiat department was allowed, and ])laced at Sylliet, about sixty 
miles from the frontier onu Inch (his foice assembled. Budderpoor 
W'as the most distant [H)int at which the Commissaiiat and its de|)6ts 
should have been formed ; the resouices phiced in the hands of the 
Commissaiiat as traiispoit were, a Muinty supply of elephants for (he 
camp equipage of about half the loiee; and, to convey supplies, 
800 camels ! ! and 5000 Brinjara bullocks were expected by tlie 1st 
February to reach •Sylhet, from (he western [irovinees of India. Water 
transport vras tolerably abundant, but the season for its application 
was w'asting away. 

Dec. 1 1. — Major Swdnton, with bis pioneers, reached Budderpoor; 
and, by the Sth .lamiary, earned a road to Baii Aaridy, 10 miles. 

]3ec. 10, — Mr. ^laltliews, an iiiK'lligeiit and enterpiising indivi- 
dual out of the service, undertook, with a few of Haja Gluimbeer 
•Sing’s men, to reconnuitie a route to JMuiinipoor, via Lnki])Oi)r and 
Kala Nagali. Mr. M. stopped three marches short of Mimniponr, 
and reported so unfavourably of this route, that the inoie northern 
one by Noongshie was adopted. 

1825, .fan. 22. — 'Fhe pioneershaving gained Koora Bel, 12 miles 
from Banskandy, Captain Dudgeon, with two 6-p(umdeis, the Sylhet 
locals, and Rajah Ghumbeci’s levy, was advanced for their protection. 
General Shuldhani, with the train, heavy and light, and the third 
brigade, encamped near Doadjiatly, to await the opening ol a road, 
and the arrival of the Brinjara biilfoeks and camels. 

The fouith biigade were in boats on the .Sooimah or Barak river, 
viz , 39th Native infantry at Panchgaong, (sixty miles from Sylhet,) 
14th Native infantry at Phoolbaree, and 52d Native infantry at 
Tarrapoor, These troops wore unprovided witli land tiansport; but 
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their situation enabled them to draw supplies from the bazaars at 
Budderpoor, instead of from the Commissariat. 

Jan. 30. — Blair’s horse, from the Nerbiiddah, after a march of four 
months, reached Doadpatly, and a wing moved to join the advance 
under Captain Dudgeon. 

Feb. 4. — Lieutenant Fisher, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, returned from a reconnoissance to Aquee, forty-five miles 
from Banskandy, and about equidistant from Munnipoor. The first 
thirty miles a continuous forest, or heavy reed jungle, intersected by 
sixty lidges, and as many rivulets; a toleiable footpath existed, but 
a road for guns and cattle would be a work of much labour. From 
this point to Aquee, the limit of the reconnoissance, a distance of 
fifteen miles, two ranges of hills were crossed ; the first 2200, the 
second 3100 feet; and Aquee stood on the third or highest range of 
.'5600 feet elevation. Fioin hence, three other ranges, of lower height, 
intersect the route to Munnipoor; between the ranges, rivers of con- 
siderable span flow, with very precipitous banks. Invasion by a heavy 
equipped army of 7000 men was obviously impracticable, unless 
3000 pioneers, and three months of fair season, (three days could not 
now be counted on,) admitted the opening a road for its battering-guns 
and heavy baggage. The Nagah tribes inhabiting these hills seemed 
little disposed to alford aid; they had peihaps siiflered too much from 
the passage of Burmese troops, to f.ivour another army. 

Feb. 13. — Captain Dudgeon’s force moved across the Jirce river, 
about forty miles from Banskandy. The pioneers were still labour- 
ing in the forest, between fvumrungabad and the Jiree, suffering 
greatly from exposure to the rain : sonu* Nagahs, and a working party 
from the 8ylhet local corps, were now given to aid the pioneers, but 
the frequent falls of rain injured the road already constructed, as well 
as impeded the progiess of the work. 

Feb. l6. — The arrival of the expected Brinjara bullocks and camels 
for the carriage of supplies, induced Brigadier- (leneral Shuldham to 
advance the Doadpatly division of his army towards Banskandy; but 
owing to detention fiom rain, that place, although only twenty miles 
distant, was not reached 

Feb. 24. — Until this date. — A great sacrifice of cattle was experi- 
enced in this short march : the surface which covers the hills and low 
grounds being of clay, every fall of lain made the roads impassable to 
cattle, and even difficult to men. 

March 2. — 4’he j)ioneers carried the road to the Jiiee ; but on the 
5th, a want of supplies forced them to fall back on the nearest depot : 
the advanced force under (kaptain Dudgeon, which moved to Noong- 
shie, (2500 mouths,) w'ere with great difficulty supplied; 102 bullocks, 
many camels, and six elephants already lost in these advanced duties. 
General Shuldham, as his main body advanced, proposed to push for- 
ward Captain Dudgeon’s light force to Munnipoor; an advance so far 
restricted by higher authority, that the attempt was prohibited; such at 
least is the prevalent opinion, unless accompanied by Blair’s cavalry ; 
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k wing of this corps had reached Noongshie, but was soon forced to 
retrograde for subsistence. Another part of the instructions was, that 
the whole army was to be establislied at Munnipoor, and be subsisted 
on the resources of that country — but not advanced beyond, until 
largely reinfoiced. Not to relinquish without an effort all these objects, 
the Commissariat was now urged to put forth all its means to convey 
a month 6 supply for the advance and third brigade to Noongshie ; 
800 bullocks, out of 1000, reached Nvapurra, but half the grain was 
destroyed in transit ; the remaining 4000 bullocks did not advance he* 
yond Kumningabad ; a great porlion of their loads also spoiled. As 
a further resource, the Commissaiiat olHcer at Sylhet had made a 
requisition on the magistrate for 7000 coolies, (or porters,) which num- 
ber was at different times, between January and March, furnished; 
1000 of these men did actually reatJi Doadpatly, but only 160 tho 
banks of Jiree, so great was the desertion. 

March 8. — The periodical rains, termed the “ chota hnrsat,” set in 
early in February, continued through that month vith occasional 
intermissions, but for the last ten (lavs the fall vas heavy, and 
without intermission ; the roads became literally impassable, and 
as a month’s fair weather was jiot to be hoped for even, orders were 
issued for the advance to fall back. 

March 29. — On this date, the guns and baggage that had been 
pushed forward to the Jiree, ueie, altei great labour, got back to Ban- 
skandy, witli the lo.ss of si\ ele[)hants, 160 camels, and 200 bullocks; 
the cattle in geneial sick, or so jaded, that little work could be got 
out of them. When the advance was vvitluliaw ii, Biigadiei-Cieneral 
Shuldharn reported to the Commander-in-C’hief the situation in whirh 
his army was placed, and that its advance on Munnipoor was 7ww 
utterly impracticable ; — pending a leply, the troops were kept at Ban- 
skandy, and on the Soormah river. 

April 20. — Whatever the reply from hoad-rpiarters may have been, 
the army was now di-^posed of for the great rains, or “ burra bursat,” 
as follows ; vi/., the fourth luigade, which had been t)\o seasons in 
Cachar, and had, for want ol cairiage, lemained in boats on tin* 
Soormah ri\’er, was broken up: 1 1th n'gimeiit Native* infantry sent 
to Allahabad ; .‘39th Native infantiy to l)ina[)oor, (these corps w'ere 
mere skeletons;) and the .62d Native infantry was ordered to Junial- 
poor. Biigadier Wilson lemaiiKal in (hichar with the 7th Native 
infantiy at Panehgaong ; 22d Native inhintry at Phoolbaree. Cap- 
tain Dudgeon, with Svlhet locals, at Doadpatly; and Kaja (Ihumbeer 
Sing’s irregulars at Banskandy. The ailillery-pioneeis, and 44th 
Native inlantry to canton at Sylhet, under Brigadier-General 
Donkin, of his Majesty’s service, who was left in command on the 
frontier. General Shuldharn repaiied to his division, head-quarters at 
Dacca. BIair\s horse w’as sent to canton at C’omillah, leaving one 
squadron at Sylliet. Thus terminated our elioils against the Burmese 
power upon the Sylhet fiontier. 

Observations. — It is dillicult to diw a distinct line betw'een pro- 
ceedings which emanate from the Commander-in-Chiet’s instructions 
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and those arising from the unfettered judgment of Brigadier^ General 
Shuldliain, without an acquaintance with the official instructions 
issued for the conduct of the war in Cachar. There are, however, 
broad lines and facts which may guide to a tolerably fair division of 
the credit due to both parties. It would seem to have been an early 
and favourite scheme with Sir Edward Paget, to make*Muiinipoor the 
line^of operations for the conquest of Upper Ava ; and, with this intent, 
two regiments of Native cavalry, two regiments of Euro])ean infantry, 
and about 8000 Native infantry, w'ere assigned for service in Sylhet, 
How long this project, formed in May or June, lasted, is not easy to 
say ; but all the European troops were not withdrawn until the mutiny 
at Barrackpoor on the first of November. 

It wmuld, generally, be deemed a primary object to perfect the Com- 
missariat resoiiices and arratjgements, when about to penetrate a 
country well known to be exhausted, and even in favourable times 
supposed to possess very limited resources. Yet, with such considera- 
tions staling the authorities in the face, and the intent of employing 
an army of 12,000 men in Cachar, the Commissariat (lepartment was 
totally inefficient in October. When the scheme fertile employment of 
so large an army with Europeans and cavalry was abandoned, and the 
Sylhet troops reduced to a scale of 7000 men ; still, in January and 
February 1825, the j)ioi)eers and Captain Dudgeon’s advanced force 
could not easily bo hub->ihted by the clepaitinent, for the want of irans^ 
port, though provisioEi.'i i\ore in abundance at .Sylhet. The cattle 
drawn from the upper provinces were noteyen expected until the 1st of 
February, when the ^‘cliotabursat ” (the lesser rains) would render Ca-^ 
char impassable; camels (the ship of sandy deserts and arid plains) 
Avere brought into tbemaisby and mountainous ti acts of Eastern Behgal, 
wliere they are utterly useless, and would not sui vivo as many months as 
their marcli from Cawnpoor occupied. The pioneers reached Budder- 
])Oor on the 11th of Decenjher, inst(*ad of tlie 1st November, and the 
strength of this army was quite inadequate to its duties. In short, the 
.season for operations had neaily pa'^sod away befoioitwas irievocalily 
resolved to prosecute an advance into I'tlunnipoor. When tliis point 
was fixed, the Coiumissaiiat became all bustle, and indented on the 
.Sylhet district for 7000 coolies ; the natural consequence of measures 
of haste followed ; the coolies were nominally furiii.slied and paid at 
the rate of live iiipees a month; hut from the absence of organization, 
by the iixstitntion of .Sirdar contracts, and (ho want of a supply of 
pro])er food, these men vanished as fast as they were drawn together. 
\Vith one year for preparation, no attempts Avere made to collect and 
embody this useful clas.s of people ; nor to train and break in to carry 
loads tlie cattle of .Sylhet ; it Avas even asserted, that these cattle would 
not train! or that the distiict only produced cows! ! both reasons so 
exquisite, that cither i.9 concliisiw.* 

^ A j)rivate com mu uicatiuii, lately received from India, affoids a striking 
(omnu'htary on this transaction:—** It is considered ^says the writer) that 
Sir Kd^ard Fnget acts injudiciously in havinp^ King’s odicers at the head of 
lii^ iirincip.xl il(‘[)artinents, in aaIucIi the old ollicers have been superseded iu 
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Since the departure of Mr. Scott, in Apnl 1824, for Assam, the 
plenary power, to call into action the resources of Sylhet, and the 
dependent hill states, seems not to have been vested in any resident 
authority. The Government has, for a series of years, expended 
monthly, 2000 rupees as presents to the hill chiefs, whose good- will 
this is supposed to purchase : how the money may have been applied 
is unknown, but certainly, in tliis time of need, neither .lyntiali, Cos- 
siah, or Nagah, was collected to aid the common cause ; liberal pay, 
with good food, and the douceur perhaps of occasional drams, would 
have conciliated these hardy mountaineers; and coolies might have 
been collected from our own provinces to any extent, under the cer- 
tainty ot liberal pay, good food, and having the nature of their duties 
well defined. No steps, however, were taken until late in the cam- 
paign, and then the terms offered, though high, were not stich as 
would rouse the selfish savages of the hills to hasten forward on a 
pressing emergency ; while the coolies, hurried together, were fully 
impressed with the idea that they would have to light instead of labour. 

These observations tend to vindicate Brigadier-General Shuld- 
ham’s military reputation, and to prove that he was placed in a situ- 
ation of embarrassment, for whicli he was not responsible. How far 
General Shuldham perfected this exoneration by early representations of 
the state of his commissariat, the deficiency in pioneers, and of the rugged 
and didicult track through which his movemeids lay, is imcertnin. 
Silence on these points involves a degree of personal responsibility 
where it does not otherwise attach ; and it w'as erpially incumbent on 
General Shuldham to remonstrate boldly against those parts of his instruc- 
tions which are said, and very geneiall\ believed, to have shackled the de- 
tails for conducting an advance through(kichar.l)yprohibiting the move- 
ment of a light force without cavalrif, hy limiting the advance of the 
main body, without u/Z //'C or/z/Zerv, /icoiv/ and hght, and laying 
it down as an express condition, that the invasion was to embrace the 
establishment of the whole arnnf in Munnipoor. 

A want of energy seems to have lunm the begetting sin which pre- 
vailed at the head-quaiters of (tenoral Shuldham; though the Ge- 
neral is represented to have been the most elllcient, anxious, and 
zealous niember of the staff. The head-quarters reached Biidderpoor 
early in December, but no recoiinoi*(sance was, it appears, attempted 

all matters coniu-i t'sl wit’.j tlm ( oiiiinissai lat ; in all all'virs ot local experi- 
ence he neither informs himself nor employs oflic'ers of information. Thii>, 
regiments were ordered to march from Harr.ickpoor tt) Dacca in October 
while the country was under water, and oi<lcrs were sent to the ('ollcctor of 
Jessore to pre])are jirovisions for troops on the road; ami eight days af!n\ iu- 
tjuiries we e made if troops could j)a<s. (Captain Stul)b‘-, tlie Kesi ient at 
(lualior, otfered in June to engage 20,000 lliinjara hidlocKs, and the Oo- 
vernment rejected his proposal; but, in Oetoher, he was asked for .^jOOO, 
when they ought to ha^c been attnalh on the nnreh, and tlieu they could 
not be obtained, as Scimlia and the other Native Powers, in whose territories 
the Briiijaras resided, had removed them to the west of India to prevent 
our availing ourselves of them.” In this we seg how con^^piracies family and 
gather strength all over India, from the mismanagement of this ruinously 
impolitic war. 
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uqtil the 19th of that month, when Mr. Mathew made one, on a rohte 
decided to be impracticable. The next attempt was by Lieutenant 
Fisher, Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster* General, completed on the 
4th February. Had this duty been early and actively prosecuted, the 
defenceless state of Munnipoor must have been exposed, and such a 
movement made, as would have secured the occupation of that coun- 
try, and its safe retention during the ruins. It is true, that two offi- 
cers of the Quartermaster-General’s department were very inaderpaate 
to an efficient discharge of the important duty of reconnoissance in so 
wild and difficult a country as Cachar, even were the intelligence and 
other branches of their duty neglected. 

Since the retreat of the Burmese in October, it was certain that no 
enemy would be found nearer than Munnipoor; stinted, therefore, as 
the commissariat was in transport, the advance to Kuinrungabad, Nya- 
purra, the Jiree, and to Noongshie, of a force of nearly 3000 mouths, 
exclusive of pioneers, was most injudicious; 300 or 400 good troops 
stockaded at the Jiree or Noongshie, would have afforded ample pro- 
tection to the working parties in their rear, while the Commissioners 
might at least have stored at Noongshie the rations consumed by 
Captain Dudgeon’s force, and thus have enabled the advance, in Feb- 
ruary, of a light and efficiently crpiipped detachment to Munnipoor; 
so long as distant movements were prevented by the absence of such 
advanced depot, all unneces.sary mouths should have been kept where 
they might bo fed without exhausting the tiansport. Lieutenant 
Fisher found the Barak river fordable in February, and the Jiree was 
navigable all the season to light boats ; had these rivers been properly 
and early surveyed, they afforded a medium of transport for 40 miles 
beyond Banskandy. 

Some spirit of enterprise is expected from an officer, even when 
bound down by instructions, or embarrassed by an inefficient commis- 
sariat ; it is here that General Shuldham fails to establish a claim to 
professional distinction. To the advance of Captain Dudgeon’s light 
force without support he was averse ; a degree of caution tantamount 
to a relinquishment of all opeiations. To the '» ])ioneers, unqualified 
praise is due for their laborious and unremitting exertions under pri- 
vations and exposure, which sent half the small body into hos- 

* This corps, by the (ourt’b orgai)i/,ation ilctree, has been abolished, audits 
native establisbinontsdiiccted to merge into tbecorpsof engineers, which has 
not officers for this, nor half its present dnlie*. 'I'he local tioveruinent, ii\ 
adopting this pait ol the arrangement, were compelled from the necessities of 
the moment to delay the completion of its dishandment as a sepaiate corps 
vntil ajter the war. The obnoxious part of this decree of the Court consists 
not in restoring this arm to its proper branch of the str\ice, but in the cold, 
and unfeeling way in which this g.illaiit corps is disembodied ; not a word of 
eulogy, far less a thought of remuneration to officers who had served in it 23 
and 18 years. Col. Swinton had been so employed for the former, and Captain 
Wilkie the latter pcnoil, and both wounded in the discharge of the perilous 
duties it entailed. Several other officers had served eight years and upwards, 
yet all are alike remanded to their rorps in the infantry. Such is the ten- 
dency of arrangements which the President of the Board of Control would 
make the British House ofHommons believe were received without a nuirmur. 
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pital if not into the grave. Lieutenant- Colonel John Swinton, the 
veteran commandant and father of this branch of the service in Bengal, 
expended his last remnant of zeal and energy in this harassing duty, 
for which he retired to the invalids with a frame so completely shatter- 
ed and broken, that his most intimate friends can scarce jecognize the 
\vreck of the old Commodore, (the name by which Colonel. S. is best 
knowm). 

After the detail of facts which the narrative portion of this expose 
discloses, it may seem unnecessary, though a spirit of justice requires 
an expression oi the opinion, that the entire failure on this frontier 
arose frorn the Commander-in-Chief’s crude scheme of collecting large 
masses ot troops, for w'hich there cow/t/be no adequate supply of trans- 
port or provisions ; encumbering the army with cavalry and heavy 
artillery, quite unsuited to the theatre of war ; and making very inade- 
quate provision in the arm of pioneers, or giving bildars to supply 
their absence. As a fit climax to sucli a ‘ Comedy of Errors,' there 
were in his Excellency’s decisions a wavering and tardiness which 
tvould go far to insure the failure of a cam})aign, though in its outline 
it were generally well fashioned. 

The draft of this campaign w'as finished before accounts were re- 
ceived of a successful movement into Munnipoor by Lieutenant R. B. 
Pemberton, of the Quartermaster- (jeneral’s depaitment, v\ith 500 
Munnipoor irregulars, under Rajah Cumbeer Sing; leaving Sylhet on 
the 17th May, and taking an indirect loute in consequence of the 
impassable state of the usual one at this season, Lieutenant Pember- 
ton and the Rajah did not reach Banskandy, where the troops were 
assembled, until the ‘23d of that month. On the 25th, the advance 
was commenced and continued to Kala Nagah, Noongba and Moon- 
jeroon Koona, 54 miles ; here heavy rain detained the force from the 
1st to the 4th of June, and exhausted the stock of provisions ; on the 
10th, tw'o simultaneous movements made from the Eyee river, sur- 
prised the Burmese picquets, posted in the villages of Koonga, Kool, 
and Miangkeeno, at the foot of the passes opening on the v^alley of 
Munnipoor, several Burmese were killed, and more taken prisoners. 

The troops, since the 1st of June, had cheerfully suffered great pri- 
vations from inclement w’eather and scanty food. While collecting pro- 
visions from the nearest hamlets on the 11th, a repoit was received 
that the Burmese liad retired from llieir stockades at Munnipoor, 
which w'ere taken possession of on the 12th of June by Lieutenant 
Pemberton's force, after a march of 96 miles over the most rugged 
country, since leaving Banskandy. The Burmese, to the number of 
600 fighting men, retreated with all moveable property to Undroo, 10 
miles south from Munnipoor ; a pursuit with a detachment of 200 
men was made on the 1 3th, but discontinued after a inarch of six miles, 
on hearing that the Burmese had quitted the Munnipoor territory. 

After suitable arrangements for the provisioning a force of 400 of 
Gumbeer’s irregulars, and an equal number of newly-armed inhabitants 
in stockades at Munnipoor, Lieutenant Pemberton, with Rajah Gum- 
beer Sing and 200 men, returned to Sylhet, which they reached on the 
^2d June, having experienced much difficulty in feeding this small 
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The Snowp Day. 

force on their route. Lieutenant Pemberton ppeaks lii‘ 5 hly of Rajah 
Giimbeer Sing and his troops; it were needless to expatiate on the 
merits of the Lieutenant, who conducted this arduous undertaking to 
a successful issue ; — an event worth a volume of commentary on what 
ivas done, and what left undone on the Sylliet fiontier. Whether 
the experience acquired by past failures and present success, may give 
rise to the adoption of a feasible plan of operations in the ensuing sea- 
son, remains to be proved ; but that a most important diversion and 
co-operation may be made from Munniponr is unquestionable, if a 
well-equipped light force of 2000 or 0000 men only be organized. 

The latest accounts from Munnipoor (down to the end of July) 
inform us, that (nimbeer Sing’s troops had advanced to Kiibboo, near 
the Ningtie river, considerably south of Munnipoor ; the inhabitants 
of this distiict had revolted against the Burmese, who fled the country 
despairing of reinforcement from Ava. 


THE SNOWY DAY. 

M \RK, love, tlie distant lulls 
Arc (Iaz7liiig winfc, 

And pale nuionln^ht 
Is dyini> on llieir peaks ; 

And noisy nils, 

Wall Hood inereasi, 
meet the east 
Where inornin;^ breaks. 

The wind <;o(>s sinveimg by 
The hsifless eio\e 
It loved to io\e 
Beneath bntdil suinniers pall, 
Seeming to siyh 
And moan aloud, 

As, Ibrtune-bowi'd, 

The houseless prodigal. 

That viMls s'^-ats once his, 

And f’e.ii', to tie.id 
Or lay his head 
Upon the daisied lawn ; 

Or steal a ki-,s 
Of that old gate, 

Where erst in stale 
His baby car was drawn ! 

I shall not foith to day. 

The flaky \ed 
By Winier pale 
Spread o’er the hills, to tear; 
i.et rabbits gray 

Around, in sport, 

ITieir burrow’d fort, 
UijNcarcd, uuharin’il, career. 


Biov, 
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MEMOIRS OF SIGNIOR GAITDENTIO DI LUCCA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, January 2, I82fi. 

Looking into your last Volume (p. ‘28G), I observe that the 
writer ot the ingenious Essay ‘ On Sir Thomas More’s Utopia/ has 
not escaped the very common error of attributing ‘ Gaiidentio di 
Lucca” to the pen of Bishop Berkeley. Some account of the origin 
and progress of this misapprehension, and a discovery of the far less 
distinguished author of that political romance, will, I dare say, be 
accepted with your us al courtesy, to which I am no stranger. 

The earliest notice of the work which has occurred to me, is in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1737 (Vol. Vlf., p. 317), where, 
among other recent anonymous publications, are, ‘ Memoirs of Signior 
Gaiidentio di Lucca, disc(»vering an unknown Country of Africa, as 
antient, populous, and civilized as the Chinese.* The work is again 
noticed at page 13 of the 47th Volume (for 1777), and ascribed to 
Bishop Berkeley. 

In your first Volume (p. G“24), Bishop Stock is mentioned as the 
biographer of Berkeley. That Life was wiitten for the ‘ Biog, Brit- 
tannica,’ and inseitcd in the 2d Volume (1780), with additions by 
Dr. Kippis, who, on the authority of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
and “ the booksellers in their printed catalogue,” says, that “ the 
adventures of Signior Gaiidentio di Lucca have generally been attri- 
buted to Bishop Berkeley.” He then ([notes “ the positive law 
among the Mezzareneaiis, not to shed human blood voluntarily,” and 
their consequent practice of confinement for life, instead of immediate 
execution in the very rare case of murder; also “ the author’s ideas 
concerning Avoinen, love, and marriage ; ” and concludes, that “ these 
sentiments, so pure and disinteriiated, and socontraiy to the idea, and 
[iractice of large commercial states, and corrujit and polished king- 
doms, may afford, peihaps, a farther internal pr(‘sumplion that tliC 
‘ Adventuies of Signior Gaudentio di Lucca’ might come from the 
pen of Dr. Berkeley.” 

Yet, after all, the able, and, generally, most accurate biographer, 
in his corrigenda to this volume, relates, “on the authority of 
Dr. George Beikeley, the Bishop’s son, that his father did not write, 
and never read through,” these ‘ Adventures.’ Dr. Kijipis, actuated 
by that ingenuous spirit wiiich I uell knew him to possess, proceeds 
to “ record himself as having exhibited an instance of the folly of 
building facts upon the foundation of (conjectural reasonings. Having 
heard the book ascribed to Bishop Berkeley,” he add.s, “ and seen it 
mentioned as his, in calalogue.s of lihrarics, I read over the woik 
again under this impression, and fancied that I perceived internal 
arguments of its having been written by our excellent prelate. I was 
even pleased with the apprehended ingenuity of my discoveries. But 

Onentul Herald^ Vul. 8. 2 M 
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he whole was a mistake, which, whiht it will be a warning to myself, 
may furnish an instructive lesson to others. At the same time, I do 
not retract the character which I have given of the ‘ Adventures of 
Signior Gaudentio di Lucca. Whoever was the author of that per- 
formance, it does credit to his abilities and to his heart.” 

This was written in 1784. The next year, in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ (Vol. IV.'' p'^' 757), the author of ‘Gaudentio’ was thus 
disclosed, in a letter signed W. H.: “ His name wms Barrington, a 
Catholic priest, who liad chainbers in Gray’s Inn, in which he wj^s 
keeper of a library for the use of the Romish clergy. He was author 
of several pamphlets, chielly anonymous.” This account the letter- 
writer professes to give “ on very good authority ” ; yet a reader of 
‘ Gaudentio’ will probably requiie more than anonyynous authority 
to receive implicitly what follows, not only that “ Mr. Barrington 
wrote it for amusement in a lit of the gout,” but that “ he began it 
w'ithoiit any plan, and did not know w'hat he should write about when 
he put pen to paper.” Credat Judccus Apella ! 

As to “ the opinions of Sir Thomas More on capital punishment” 
(p. 288), it is no unreasonable conjecture that they were formed wdiile 
he was under-sheriff of London, about which time he was supposed to 
have written the ‘ Utopia.’ That period was distinguished in Eng- 
land by a lavish expenditure of Iminan life in the administiation of 
criminal law, worthy the reign of Henry VHL, and seldom equalled 
in any peiiod professedly civilized, till England, in our age, has 
merited the highest station on that bad eminence. Your readers who 
recollect the‘ Rambler,’ No. 1 14, mayjustly admire how Dr. Johnson 
exposes, after Sir Thomas More, whom ho professes to follow, what 
he calls “the legal massacre” periodically perpetrated on our jail- 
delivery, while he recommends a “ scheme of invigorating the laws by 
relaxation, and extirpating wickedness by lenity.’* 

It is remarkable, that in little mote than twenty years after the 
legal murder of More, his ‘Utopia’ was published in the vernacular 
language. Anthony \Yood says (Allien. Oxon, 1691. i. 693), that 
“ Ralph llobinson, of Christ Church College, did translate in Eng- 
lish, uith notes added, in the margin, the ‘ Utopia ’ of Sir T. More, 
Loud, 1557, 8vo.” It would gialify cmiosity to learn what notes a 
translator would venture to add to a political romance in the good 
times of Philip and Mary, at the close of \vhoi,c reign was introduced, 
in 1558, the first “bill for lestraint of the press.” It purports, “ that 
ijo man shall ])riiit any booL or ballad, <fec., unless he be authorized 
thereunto by the King and Queen’s Majesties’ license under the 
great seal of England.” This bill passed through a third reading 
Avith the Lords, but the Queen died before it could reach the Com- 
mons; and thus lestraints oH the press, those prime favourites of 
Europe’s Holy Alliance and of the despotism, were 

reserved to disgrace succeeding legislatures, and, especially, to become 
the opprobrium of those inconsistent advocates of freedom, the Long 
Parliament, to whom Milton vainly addressed his Areopagitica 
for they were deaf to the voice of the charmer,”' The removal of 
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tlie eensorskipf (too sdou restored as an appropriate appendage of 
royalty,) was reserved to form one of not a few redeeming passages in 
the %tory of Cromwell’s usurpation, to whom has been attributed the 
magnanimous declaration, — that unless his government could stand 
paper-shot, it was not worth preserving. 

N.LT. 


AFFAIRS OF CUTTACK. 


Haec scrips!, non otii abundantia, sed amoris ergate.— T ull. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

I CONGRATULATE yoli, Sir, in common with a number of exiles 
like myself, on the vast circulation to which your publication has at- 
tained ; we hail it as a vehicle for giving publicity to a variety of 
matter, which might accidentally be omitted in the sheets of the 
Bengal ‘ General Letters,’ and which should interest even those who 
have been most opposed to you on the questions in which your trans- 
mission originated ; and for this simple reason — because they may 
learn from you that which will see the day by no other agency. Who 
shall tell any other tale save that which the Government despatch 
records ? And yet, on the meanest question of civil polity, is there 
not the “ alteram partem and is it in human nature to subject the 
favourite measures of favoured men to the strong light of that unerr- 
ing scrutiny which truth and impartiality alike demand ? On every 
account, therefore, even the Directors have a deep — may it be a last- 
ing ! — interest in the efforts of your pen. 

The numerous subjects of discussion which present themselves to 
those who are in the habit of exercising the privilege of thinking, 
without consulting the Kditor of the Government Gazette, whose op- 
timisme^ by authority, we hold in no great esteem, renders the task 
of selection difficult. Then, there is the taste of your subscribers to 
be considered, many of whom would as soon think of mastering the 
subject of the Arian heresy, or the question of the bull “ Unigenitus,’' 
as waste one thought upon the country which gives bread and diseased 
livers to the younger sons of genteel families, and at last returns a 
few to seek a grave at Cheltenham, (“a woild too wide for their 
shrunk shanks,”) which they have missed in Calcutta. 

We are sensible that, to them, any thing that comes from a situa- 
tion more remote than Hyde Park Corner, will have as little attrac- 
tion as if ‘ The Herald ’ had conveyed to them a list of the last week’s 
occurrences in the Georgium Sidus. We will not hope to excite their 
attention ; and we wish them “ many good air ” in Rotten Row. But 
there are a favoured and a happy few, who have heard from the cradle 
of nabobs and nautches ; who have lisped of Cornwallis and curries, 
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of Tippoos and teapoys, Begums and the Black-hole, commissioners and 
catamarans. We have marked their innocent enthusiasm when taken 
to the Tower to see the great Bengal tiger who swallowed Sir Hector 
Munro. “ What ! they have innocently exclaimed, “ may not 
brother Billy have achieved ? What ! may he not become auspicio 
regis et senatus anglice ? " 

To these exemplary persons we seriously address ourselves. Ac- 
customed to longer stories than we shall tell them ; trained from in- 
fancy to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest relations verging on 
the marvellous ; prepared, as Goldsmith said of his religious opinions, 
to take them upon trust, like inexpressibles from his tailor. What joy 
to write for such a circle ! But w’e respect these patient anvils for 
Indian hammers far too much to detain them at the threshold, when 
we know it to be our duty to usher them, in mcdias res, without fur- 
ther delay. Hoc age, then. 

And here Vembarras des richesses is sensibly felt ; for, without a 
modest ajjpropriation of every page of ‘ The Herald,' how shall we 
talk at any length of the Burmese Campaign, Bengal Civil Regula- 
tions, Military and Civil Appointments, Pension Fund, Loan to the 
Civil Service, Cuttack Afiairs, upon all of which prolific subjects we 
contemplated discussion. I.et us, however, begin with the last ; it is 
by no means the least in our list ; but we shall show cause in the 
sequel for supposing that even the Bengal Government have not seen 
both sides of this picture. 

The mode of administration adopted for the province of Cuttack 
affords matter of pleasing contemplation to all admirers of legitimate 
government, and legitimate silence on all questions which, as James I. 
phrased it, “ savour of the king-craft.’' It will be within the recol- 
lection of the majority of your readers, that the superabundant happi- 
ness of tiiis part of the Honourable Company’s dominions manifested 
itself by sundry armed assemblages of the lieges under the celebrated 
Bukshee Jughundoo ; who at last stood forth at the head of a vio- 
lent and sanguinary rebellion, which rendered the province for some 
years a scene of devastation and bloodshed. At last it was deter- 
mined to create a Dictator. Nothing could be wiser. The nomina- 
tion of an “ Englishman of pith” to cope with this Jack Straw of 
Orissa, appeared the more desirable, for he had not long before sig- 
nalised himself by the capture and conflagration of the station of 
Pooree Juggernath, and talked very seriously of visiting the Presidency 
with a similar maik of his displeasure. 

The Dictator came, saw, and tiiumphed. Jughundoo retired in 
dismay to his jungles ; Pooree Juggernath, with its Dagon and its tem- 
ple, returned to the fostering protection of the honoured Company. 
Peace and the pilgrim-tax were again restored : once more the idol 
received the trappings of his car from the officers of Government • and 
the blessings of our civil administration were again to be found in the 
office of the collector, and the court-house of the judge. 

All this was highly creditable to the Bengal Government ; and why 
should we refuse our humble note of admiration to the wisdom which 
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planned the deetniction of this Caliban of Orissa, and the vigour 
which followed him with such unparalleled activity, that the zeal of 
Douglas, after Bannockburn, who pursued the English monarch, ne 
yel mingendi locus concederetur^ can alone be permitted to enter 
into Comparison with the res gesta of the Proconsul ? But who has 
not desired, in the elegant language of the poet — 

Tibur argeo positum colono, 

Sit mex seJes utinam seiiectx 
Sit modus lasso maris et viarum, 

Militia'qiie ? 

Who then shall feel surprised that the Dictator sat down under the 
shade ot his laurels at Balasore, distant about a hundred and fifty 
miles from the disturbed districts, tlie theatre of his glory ? 

But now comes that hydra, Detraction, with her hundred tongues; 
and though their sayings are like unto chaff which the wind of the 
morning hath dispersed, and it is no more seen, lo ! we will uplift our 
voice, and signalise the calumny ; and let it not be said that we de- 
sign to display the 7iitor verborunij so properly reserved for academic 
groves, the bar, or the senate ; and if such ambition were, indeed, 
ours, who shall cast the first stone ? Has the sagacious axiom been 
refuted, “ La virtu. niroU pas loin, si la vamte ne lui tenait 
compagnie’* ? 

And here is some of the idle discourse of the ignorant and ill- 
disposed; and to what does it amount^ Behold, they cavil first be- 
cause the Commissioner of Cuttack, instead of holding the sessions of 
the Court of Circuit at Cuttack, the central point of the vast pro- 
vinces subjected to his authority, was jdeased, at the most inclement 
season of the year, to order over prisoners in fetteis, prosecutors, and 
witnesses, to Balasore, distant, in many cas(s, upw'ards of two hun- 
dred miles Iroin their place of residence, and this for his personal ac- 
commodation and private convenience.* And they are wags wdthal, 
ludihria seriis pcnmsccre soliti : nay, they have been jocose enough 
to suppose this parallel : — The Lord High Chancellor of England, or 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, giavely pro- 
claiming in Westminster Hall that the heat of the weather, and Lady 
Eldon’s delicate state of health, rendered it absolutely necessary for 
them to hold the sittings of their respectiye courts at Biigliton. Con- 
ceive, say they, the sensation excited among the learned gentlemen ; 
the demurrers of Scarlett and Brougliam — the sarcasms of Jokyl— the 
raillery of Denman ; and when we think of the scpiibs of the ‘ Moin- 
ing Chronicle,’ and those troublesome fellows, Hume and Burdett, 
rising in their places to impeach the noble Lords for attcmjiting to 
hold their courts in a bathing-machine, Ave really shudder at the pro- 
bable consequences. 

Now mark how a plain tale shall put these reformers to shame ; 
and here is the chain of reasoning they strive to uphold, but of which 

1 We firmly believe that thi'i face never was known to Government; and if 
it was, the distance, and distress to all parties, never was brone;ht into light. 
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We hold it facile to deroonetrate the futility : — A Commissioner of 
Cuttack either is or is not wanted for the public service ; if he i>, he 
should be ready to repay in his person to the country the splcfidid re- 
rtiuneration which it grants to his labours ; if he is nofy his office is 
a misnomer, and himself a drone in the Honourable Company’s bee- 
hive. Now, say the reformers, it is well known that for two years the 
Commissioners never came but once to Cuttack, and that only for 
about as many days. ErgOy it is plain he cannot be wanted there. 
They defy us to extricate ourselves from the horns of this dilemma. 
All this comes of having a limited apprehension of the logical postu- 
late, omne majus continet in se minus. Dignitaries, such as we de- 
scribe, have a sort of official ubiquity, which makes residence in one 
place amount to lesidence in another; and as to that promenade 
which the witnesses and suitors had occasion to take, many of them 
about four hundred miles, is it not obvious that in tropical countries 
exercise is absolutely indispensable to the preservation of health '( 
and as it is quite certain that they would have walked about for their 
own convenience had they remained at home, it was equally desirable 
they should use salutary locomotion for that of the Commissioners. 
And thus, to all the outcry about prisoners driven in fetters from one 
end of Orissa to the other, and inclement season and rain, we answer 
victoriously, that, in so hot a climate, nothing can be more healthful 
than fieqncnt ablution; and as the Natives constantly walk about 
with silver rings round the ankles, it vas no great hardship to be com- 
pelled to wear iron ones. • 

But foiled in this j)art of their question, they return to the charge, 
and have the hardihood to urge, that the Proconsurs ubiquity is so 
little consonant vith the facts, that not having leisure to visit Cuttack 
when the sessions were going to be held, and doubtful if the Govern- 
ment would altogether approve of a second judicial pilgrimage, which, 
though salutary, as we have shown, both to the bodies and souls of the 
felons, might be objected to, perhaps, in Leadenhall-strect as a pre- 
cedent, this exemplaiy public functionary was compelled to get a de- 
puty-proconsul appointed for tliis paiticular duty. And thus we have 
another version of the old story from ‘ .Joe Miller’ of the sea-captain 
vociferating from the quarter-deck, “ Bill ! what, in God’s name, are 
you about up there?” “Nothing, Sir.” “ Tom j what the devil 
are you doing “ Helping Bill, Sir.” 

To these, and a hundred such tale.s, we reply, that the old adage 
has long given to tuo heads more wisdom than one. Wisdom must 
be bought like any other commodity in the market, and its price 
mtist bo rcgulat('d by the demand and supply. And though Pope 
Urban Vlll. declared wdtli great truth, che il mmdo in qualche 
maniera sc govenia da sc stessof^ still wt cannot think he meant 
iLS to be without such exemplary assistance in the management of its 


3 Wc translate, for the benefit of country gentlemen, to whom we think It 
imports to know, “ that the world, in some sort of fasliion, contrives to govern 
itBclI.” 
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affairs as that to winch we allude. Besides, the holy father never 
Was at Cuttack ; for if he had been there, we are persuaded he would 
have modified this expression of his opinion ; more especially as the 
creation of two great offices for the management of the temporal con- 
cerns of the people of Orissa allowed the expectation that, were a spi- 
ritual commissioner to be recommended, no objection could be derived 
from the inexpediency of creating useless, expensive, and unnecessary 
appointments. 

And then, again, what sarcasms have they not cast on the nomina- 
tion of a Mr. M — • — t, the “ fidi.s Achates” of this Cuttack 
lo the office of master-attendant at Calasorc,upon a genteel remunera- 
tion of some four hundred pounds per annum, there being no ports to 
attend upon, capable of being approached by vessels above the size of 
fishing-smacks, as if it were not patent to the most limited intellect, 
that the measure is one of profound sagacity ; for as it is well known 
that, about a hundred and fifty years ago, Pmlasore was a place of 
great trade, Iheie is no physical obstacle, therefore, to its becoming so 
^gain a bundled and fifty years hence ; and as sliips have been known 
to approach Balasore, befoie Arkwaight and Peel’s machinery in a 
great measure destroyed the cotton manufactures of India, or, at all 
events, that kind of cloth expoited previously to their discoveries, 
there is no saying that a mastei-attendarit might not do good SfM'vice, 
should the ]\iai]chester mauafactures detliiie, and those of Orissa 
revive. 

Agtiin, these misguided persons have had the audacity to reflect on 
the admirable arrangements made by the Proconsul for conveying 
the salt manufactured in the distiict.^ of Cuttack by sea to the Piesi- 
dency; nay, they have had the matchless eflrontei y to contend, that 
the contract was so iinfa\ouiable to (jovernment, lliat the contractors, 
two Anglo-Indians, in high favour with the Proconsul, had made large 
sums of money at the expense of his honoiirablo masteis. Certain it 
is, say they, that this contract, as it teimed, never was hoard of in 
Calcutta, never advertised in the (lazette, or bid loi by sealed tender, 
the only fair mode of securing tlie interesis of (lovernment, by com- 
petition open to all; insomuch, that, though there were individuals in 
Cuttack ready to take it at a large reduced rate, it was so notoriou.sly 
a boon from the Proconsul to his ciealures, that noonedaied to make 
application for it. And then they talk nonsense about the press, as 
usual, and exclaim, “ Happy country ! where Ciovoriiment has itself 
supj/lied the gag and the f)andage to j^ilenco and conceal the truth 
from itself; where comjdaints of partiality or corruption must pass 
through the offices of the partial and the corrupt ’ ’ To this, and 
more than this, Ave triinnphanlly reply, that as the Proconsul never 
Came to Cuttack, he was not at all obliged to know' w’hat the contract 
was worth there ; besides, the security given by the contractors ap- 
peared so unexceptionable, and it seemed so desirable to encourage 
industrious and npiight habits in the Anglo-Indian population, that 
what the stale may have lost in money has been gained in reputation. 

But w'hile wc are on the subject >t salt and suit contracts, we must 
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mention one senaeleM statement, which manifests the impossibility of 
piecing any system, however perfect, beyond the reach of' those 
trooblesolne and prosaic searchers after the “ ciji bono of great states 
measures, who are no more capable of appreciating the remote and 
contingent effects of the most simple causes, than Newton’s little dog 
Diamond, when he destroyed the scientific labours of half a century. 
Now, one of the favourite measures of the Proconsul was the division 
of the salt-agency of Cuttack, which, though it did involve the 
enormous expense of two salt-agents, with all their officers, instead of 
one, was to be compensated by such improvement in the quantity of 
salt manufactured in the neighbourhood of Balasore, that we abso- 
lutely trembled for the fate of two or three European ladies there ; 
the expectation held out being little less than a renewal of the awful 
scene in which the curiosity of Lot's wife received sd uncommon a 
castigation. In short, there was every reason to fear that the service 
might have to mourn over some lamentable transformation of even 
the Proconsul himself into a pillar of salt. But time has removed all 
apprehension ; and we learn, that so far from any miraculous produc- 
tion of the mineral having occurred in those parts, so alarming has 
been the diminution compared with former years, that the Proconsul 
thought it advisable to enter into a serious investigation, to ascertain 
if the southern agent, who opposed the division as useless and expen- 
sive, had not employed a supernatural agency to frustrate the salt- 
boiling energies of his brother of the north. 

Delirant reges.plectwitur Achivi — the Rajah of Cunkah, a Native 
of the highest rank, who was suspected of having, in concert with the 
southern agent, practised sundry incantations after Hecate's most 
approved recipe, was summoned in person to Balasore, to answer for 
the failure of saline crystallization in his extensive country. Some 
little delay occurred in his attendance on the Proconsul’s curule chair, 
and a fine of one hundred rupees per diem was imposed upon him. 
To avoid total ruin, he attended. It was in vain that he urged that 
such miraculous crystallization as that obtained in the vicinity of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, was scarcely to be expected, or even desired, 
among his salt-boiling tenants; that the seasons w’ere beyond his 
control ; that this had been wet and unfavourable ; that his country 
produced only a given quantity of fuel ; and llmt his tenants, as the 
case stood, had given up so large a proportion to the manufacture, 
that none w'as leit for domestic purposes, and the greatest distress 
expected in consequence within his territories ; that he had been 
dragged from his home, fined excessively for non-attendance, when 
his rank entitled him, under the Regulations, to be heard by his 
agents in any case not involving a breach of the criminal law ; that 
severe sickness fortified that right. All would not avail. The Rajah 
was detained in weary attendance on the Proconsul; disgraced, de- 
graded in the eyes of his tenants, wdiose rights he had upheld ; a 
laughing-stock to the ignorant population, and the victim of that 
“ brief authority " which plays such tricks before high heaven as make 
the angels weep. 
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To aU these flowers of oratory we have one ready answer : first of 
a]l> NoussommeB les plus forts.'* This is one of those arguments of 
forty-horse-power, which legitimate logicians never fail to put forward 
with effect, and with infinite propriety ; because it saves all useless 
expenditure of pen, ink, and paper, and is in itself unanswerable. 

Caesar imperat ; ” and if the Rajah was unwise enough to delay 
obedience to the imperial ukase, one hundred rupees per diem is no 
great sum for an Indian potentate to pay as the price of experience in 
that excellent old English adage, delays are dangerous." i\nd as 
to his sickness, which has been so forcibly insisted upon, we reply, 
that the change of place, air, and scene, attendant on his journey 
from his country to Balasore, was precisely accordant with the 
English practice of medicine in this country ; and as to his rank, 
which should have exempted him from the disgrace of being sum- 
moned like a pilferer on a charge of petty larceny, w'o demolish the 
premises with the grand religious truth, that all mankind are equal. 

It is in vain to urge the Roman maxim, “ Parcere subjectis et 
debellare superbos." That admirable nation had no delicate questions 
wdiich justify and necessitate strong rneastjres for the suppoit of that 
which, though very profitable, is very oppressive. They Imd no star- 
chamber, where those who make, and those who execute, an arbitrary 
fiscal statute, sit in judgment on the oft'ence w hich they have them- 
selves created. Their laws did not at once ]>roclaini the “ misera 
servitus," by leaving the ofl’eiice and the penalty “ incognita et 
vaga." But let us not insult the pandects of Ainalti, or the memory 
of Justinian. Shades of those illustiious men, whose thirst for 
dominion we have emulated, whose boundless ambition bas marked 
you for our imitation, wdioso colosi^al empire we have attained, — par- 
don us if, in playful irony, we have for an instant associated your 
deathless reputations with a wanton abuse of that power, in whi< h 
alone the parallel approximates! Oh, let us not forget that, if am- 
bition led on the car of your conquests, virtue, clemency, and 
generosity, followed close behind ! 

An Old Acijr mntance. 


DliFICIENCY OF FUUOrEAN OFFICERS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Orif’ntal Herald. 

Sir, Heafl (Quarters, Promo, August 1825. 

In bringing to tlie public notice the oft-rej)eated theme of the 
deficiency of officers in our Indian army, I am almost tempted to 
despair of success, as the subject would appear to have been 
thoroughly canvassed, and finally decided upon, prior to the celebrated 
new airangeinent of 1824. 1 tliink, however, that 1 can show good 

reasons for that distribution of officers being considered utterly in- 
adequate to the exigencies of the service at present, more particu- 
larly when a war is raging hitherto unparalleled in our Indian his- 
tory’. Prior to the new arrangements, the strength of a battalion, in 
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officers under the rank of Major, consisted of four Captains, eleven 
Lieutenants, and five Ensigns. 

. This, we should suppose (if no staff existed, and no officers were 
obliged to go to Europe for the recovery of their health,) as barely 
sufficient for the duties of a corps 1000 strong. But when we con- 
sider the very great proportion of staff officers necessarily taken from 
the line, and that at least two or three officers from every corps are 
generally absent in Europe, it becomes natural to suppose that the 
Court of Directors would have authorized some considerable augmen- 
tations, little short of doubling the number of regimental officers, and 
calculated to render our regiments as efficient as those of his Majesty. 
That such hopes existed is true, but it was most lamentably disap- 
pointed. Instead of an augmentation, the Court allowed the number 
of officers to be the same precisely as before, changing the two senior 
Lieutenants of the old regiments into ('aptains, and allowing the Subal- 
terns to remain in statu <juq. The strength now of a regiment of one 
battalion is, one Colonel, one Lieutenant-Colonel, one Major, five 
Captains, ten Lieutenants, and five Ensigns, thus making no allow- 
ance for staff and absentees. The plan I propose for efficiently offi- 
cering the Native army is as follows : With respect to Field Officers, 

I am of opinion there is a sufficiency, but ceitainly not of Captains 
and Subalterns. I say, therefore, with due regard to the Company* s 
friances^ that the establishment should be as follows: eight Captains, 
sixteen Lieutenants, and six Ensigns, — the Adjutant and Quarter- 
master included amongst the Subalterns ; and most indubitably, they 
ought not to be allowed to hold companies, except when absolutely 
necessar)". 

I may here advert to the practice of the Court in not sending out a 
sufficient number of cadets every season to fill up vacancies occa- 
sioned 1^ deaths in this country. They at last discover the want of 
young officers, and then send out a prodigious number all at once, wholly 
unfit for some time to make themselves useful in their profession ; where- 
as", if the supply was equal and constant, every corps would be provided 
with a sufficient number of steady and experienced officers capable of 
performing all duties required of them. No officer can be considered 
efficient until he has been a year at least, or more properly, eighteen 
months, doing duty with his regiment. He cannot be expected to under- 
stand the language, and know the ideas and piejudices of the Natives 
he is called upon to command. I really think an augmentation of the 
nature I have just mentioned Mould be more beneficial than ten new' 
regiments ; and I cannot but express my earnest hope, that the Court 
of Directors will take the matter into their most serious consideratiori, 
as nothing short of a predominant European influence can make the 
natives of India the gallant, steady soldiers, they have proved them- 
selves when well and numerously officered. 1 now, Mr. Editor, beg 
to subscribe myfeelf your most obedient servant, 


An Indian Officer. 
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defence of sir EDWARD PAGET’s CONDUCT IN THE 
WAR IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — In the last Number of * The Oriental Herald,’ you have 
commented upon the conduct and ability of the Governor-General and 
Confimander-in-Chief in India. I leave the first party to be defended 
by those who feel inclined, or are able, so to do; but you must allow 
me to observe, that you have done no little injustice to the latter per- 
sonage in coupling his name Avith that of the Governor- General. 
From the candid and correct manner in which } our statements are 
generally made, I feel convinced that you have no other intention 
than to elicit the truth, and I Aviite this letter in full confidence of 
its being inserted. 

As it will^ be necessary t(» state how far I may bo qualified to 
express an opinion, previous to that opinion carrying its due weight, 
1 shall obspr\'e, that 1 was at Calcutta, fitting out the expedition after 
the dclaration of war; was in constant communication Avith the 
SeveraJ departments, and personally ac(|uainted Avith every body in 
office ; W'as employed at Rangoon during the lainy season, and sub- 
sequently returned to Calcutta. Whetlier, under such circumstances, 
my opinion w'lll carry any weight, I cannot tell ; but to uvoid prolix 
and unnecessary detail, it is sim])ly this — 

That Sir EdiA'ard Paget’s advice and opinion Avns not attended to 
at the declaration of the war or commencement of hostilities ; and 
that if Sir E. Paget had not been oA’’erruled by others much inferior to 
him in judgment and experience, the war avouM haA'e been entered 
into at the proper season ; tliat the armament Avoiild have been more 
effectually equipped and supplied; and that his good seme w'ould, 
in all probability, long before this, have extricated the East India 
Company from their piesent embarrassing situation. 

I state this in justice to a person Avith whom I have had little per- 
sonal intercourse; and am, Sir, ymur A’ery obedient servant, 

A Captain in IIis Majesty’s Navv. 

NOTC 01' THE EDITOR. 

V/e readily give inserlirm to the letter of our candid Correspondent, who 
does no more than justice to our motives and our Avishes. Nenher of Lord 
Amherst nor Sir Edward Paget have we any personal knowledge ; nor towards 
either of them have we any personal feelings eitlier of a favourable or unfa- 
vourable kind. As historians of passing cveiit'i, we deem it our duty to let 
every voice be heard, cither for or against ihe puldic acts of public charac- 
ters ; and we endeavour— with as much justice a«. imperfect man can exercise 
toward his fellow-beings, on the best evidence that comes before him— to give 
our honest and iuipariial opinion on the conflicting statements of the different 
witnesses who offer their tesl.mony. The nearer Ave cun approach the truth, 
the more we arc gratified ; luul when Ave have reason to believe ourselves in- 
strumental in doing justice to others, we know of no higher gratification. 



MR. WARDEN— AND THE JUDGES OF THE KING*S COURT 
AT BOMBAY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — The letter which you did me the favour to insert in ‘The 
Oriental Herald ’ for April last, has called forth some vituperative re- 
marks in ‘ The Bombay Courier’ of the 27th of August, in which the 
Editor of that paper denies (hut on what authority he does not state) 
that ‘The Bombay Gazette’ had been influenced by a member of 
Government, to misrepresent the proceedings of the Supreme Court ; 
and he adds his belief, that such influence would not have been used 
towards the Courier, or that even if it bad been used, it would not 
have induced him to give publicity to gross and unfounded calumnies 
against the Court, &:c. 

I have no inclination to combat the reasoning of the Editor of the 
Courier on the subject alluded to, and I only avail myself of it as an 
occasion on which to offer some remarks on the Manifesto lately 
issued by Mr. Wflrden at Bombay, (a copy of which was inserted in 
‘ The Oriental Herald’ of December,) as it incontestably establishes 
the truth of the allegations contained in iny letter above-mentioned ; 
namely, that ‘The Bombay Gazette ’ had been influenced by a mem- 
ber of Government, avowedly hostile to ibc Court, in misrepresenting 
its proceedings, a fact Avhich Mr. Warden’s own statement fully proves. 
In the first paragraph of that extraordinary document, Mr. Warden 
admits, that he is “ connected with the Presidency of Bombay,” and 
“ that he has vested a portion of his property in a periodical publica- 
tion.” 

The fact is, that Mr. Warden was, during the time whilst the Ga- 
zette was misrepresenting the proceedings of the Court, the principal, if 
not the )soh\ proprietor of that paper ; he was aho, during the whole of 
that period, and probably still is, the cliief proprietor of ‘The liombay 
Courier;’ and he states, that he is not aware of any obligation, moral 
or political, prohibitory of a civil servant in Council being proprietor of 
a newspaper. 

Surely Mr. Warden must know, that by the law of England, the 
proprietor of a newspaper is responsible, ciiminally as well as civilly, 
for its contents, and such responsibility is most essential to the 
security of the public ; as, if it did not exist, a wealthy and powerful 
proprietor rniglit, by employing a needy and desperate editor, who had 
neither character nor substance to lose, publish libels ad libitum with 
impunity. But members of Council are by law exempt from all crimi- 
nal responsibility to his Majesty’s Coirts in India, except in cases of 
felony or treason ; and although they are, I believe, liable to be pro- 
ceed^ against as for a contempt of court, it must be a very strong 
case, indeed, that would justify any court in proceeding against a part 
of the Government itself as for a contempt. This alone shows the gross 
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impropriety of a member in Council being proprietor of ^ newspaper. 
But there are other reasons : the opposition of his duty and interest 
when proprietor of a Government paper, which ‘ ITie Bombay Courier’ 
is, and in which all Government advertisements are inserted and paid 
for by the East India Company at an exorbitant rate, and conse* 
quently the more Government notifications that may be foisted into 
ic, the more profitable must it be to the proprietors. Is it fit, then, that 
a member of Government, whose special duty it is to control the ex- 
penditure of the public money, should have a pecuniary interest in a 
concern which is dependent upon that Government for the principal 
part of its profits ? — 

In the second paragraph of Mr. Warden’s paper, he says, That his 
object in writing it, is to expose an unfounded insinuation in ‘ The Ori- 
ental Herald,’ proceeding from a quarter entitled to more consideration 
than the Editor of that work;” and in the next paragraph, he states the 
insinuation to be, “ that the Gazette being entirely influenced by Mr. 
Warden as its proprietor, the publication of the reports of the proceed- 
ings in Court, in apaitial or incorrect manner, has been systematically 
pursued, and that calumnies have been published in the Gazette 
against the Court, under the encouragement of Mr. Warden.” 

Now is this an unfounded insinuation ? I aver that it is not. The 
premises are not denied — 

1st. That the Com t’s proceedings were systematically published in 
a paitial and incorrect manner in the Gazette, and that calumnies 
against the Court were inserted in that paper. The correspondence 
between the Bombay Government, of whicli Mr. Warden is a member, 
and Mr. Fair, the late Editor of the Gazette, sufficiently proves this. 
And 

2dly. That Mr. Warden was proprietor of the Gazette; a fact un- 
equivocally admitted by himself. 

Is then the inference, that all this was done under the encourage- 
ment of Mr. Warden, “ unfounded ?” 

I believe that all the Judges of England would draw the same infe- 
rence from these premises ; and if Mr. Warden was proceeded against 
in the Court of IGng’s Bench, f)r the gross misrepresentations with 
which ‘The Bombay Gazette' has lately teemed, he would not be 
able to say, or to show, that it was unfounded. 

But farther, the letter quoted in ‘ The Oriental Herald’ says, “ 'I’he 
Gazette is entirely influenced by one of our members of Council, who 
is its propiietor.” — And Mr. Warden himself says, (in the sixth para- 
graph,) ‘‘ that I have exercised an influence over the press of this Pre- 
sidency, I have no hesitation in unieseivedly acknowledging.” 

But it w^ell becomes Mr. Warden to complain of unfounded insinua- 
tions ! What does he insinuate in the 2d, 3d, and 4th paragraphs of his 
Manifesto ? Observe the word printed in large letters, not in ‘ The 
Oriental Herald,’ but in the Manifesto; and mark the following sen- 
tence ; “And from whom does this charge proceed ? From one obviously 
connected with the Supreme Court. I should hope the author was one 
of its subordinate officers &c, thus insinuating, in language which 
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it is impossible to misunderstt^ndi that the letters referred to in his state-i 
ment, were sent to the Editor, of ‘ The Oriental Herald’ by one of tho 
Judges of the Supreme Court^f insinuating, in fact, without a shadow of 
proof, that a Judge of the Supreme Court had forwarded to the pub- 
lisher of a periodical paper, “calumnious attacks upon the character,” 
and “ unfounded insinuations, calculated to undermine the official re- 
putation, of one of the members of Government.” And here let me 
ask, what could be Mr. Warden’s motive, in circulating among the 
society at'Borribay, and delivering to each of the Judges, a paper con- 
taining such a calumnious libel (for it merits that appellation) upon 
the Judges themselves ? Mr. Warden considers himself as responsible 
only to his official superiors, the Court of Directors ; and I can ima- 
gine no other motive for the gratuitous circulation of such an objection- 
able document at Bombay, than a wish to increase and perpetuate 
that violent party spirit against the Couit, which Mr. Warden him- 
self had been so mainly instiuniental in originaling. It is remarkable 
enough that Mr. Warden sees in the phrase “ our proceedings in 
Court” an undoubted proof of the letter being written by one of its 
Judges: but although, in the same letter, there occurs the phrase 
“ oar membeisof Council,” he makes no similar inference as to the 
author being one of that body. The only explanation of this sort of 
half-sight, is, that it did not suit his purpose to see more than one 
side of the (lucstion. 

I now come to the 5th paragraph of the Manifesto, in which Mr, 
Warden says : “ I am free to acknowledge, that my private feelings 
and friendships have powerfully preponderated in favour of those 
individuals whose cases have so much agitated and disturbed the 
harmony of this society.” 

Those who are at all acquainted with what has been passing at 
Bontbay during the last two or three years, are no doubt quite 
aware of the powerful preponderance of Mr. Warden’s feelings, if 
not in favour of the individuals alluded to, at least against the Court. 
But, for a member of GoTcrnment to assert, in a printed paper circu- 
lated throughout the community, and delivered by himself to the Judges, 
that his feelings have powerfully preponderated in favour of indi- 
viduals who had been punished by tliat Couit ! Is tliis a proof of 
his boasted “ neutrality ” ? Is this a proof that he is fully sensible of 
the public duty it was incumbent upon him lo respect and fulfil 
towards the Supreme Court”? Or is it thus he endeavours to uphold 
the respect due to that Court ? Is it not, in short, a conclusive proof 
of his hostility to that Court? 

In the 6th paragraph, Mr. Warden attempts to show that he had 
not sufficient influence to prevent the Gazette from calumniating the 
Couft. “ If,” says he, “ a libel, a contempt of court, or a calumny, 
has been published in the Gazette,” ^d mark, he does not deny that 
all this has been done,) “ it only proves the inefficacy of my in- 
fluence.” But will it be believed, that Mr. Warden, a member of 
Government, sole proprietor of the Gazette, with the exception of a 
small part given by himself to the Editor, had not influence enough to 
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prevent that Editor from libelling the Supreme Court ? And in the 
same paragraph he says : Had I perceived any disposition in the 
late Editor to violate the regulations of the press,” &c. Did not the 
Government, of which Mr. Warden is a part, direct a letter to be 
written to the Editor of the Ga/ette in March 1824, warning him to 
bo more cautious in his observations upon, and his reports of, the pro- 
ceedings of the Court ? This letter is referred to in the correspond- 
ence that took place betw^een the Bombay Government aijd Mr. Fair, 
the late Editor of the Gazette ; and how can Mr. Warden, after 
this, say, that he did not perceive any disposition in the late Editor to 
violate the regulations of the press ? 

So much for Mr. Waiden s Manifesto, which, I think, it will be 
admitted, fully establishes the truth of all that has been alleged by 
your Correspondents as to the mode in which he has exercised his 
influence over the press at Bombav. 

A. B. 

Piccadilly, Februar) (>, 182(1. 


INDIAN PLURALITIKS AND ABUSF.S OF PATUONAGK. 

TfiERK is no abuse perlnps more common and more pernicious in 
India than the abuse of patronage; by which appointments that ought 
to be the reward of long and meiitoiious services, aie given away to 
undeserving favouiite.s; and situation > that ought to be held by men 
of tried abilities, are intrusted to those of little or no experience. 
Very often, to aggra\ate the evil, manydillerent functions arc at the 
same time heaped upon one individual, who cannot possibly, what- 
ever were his qualifications, give adequate attention to all his nun)erOus 
duties; wdiile the talents of many others, among whom they might be 
shared, are passed over and lost to tlie public service. It is unneces- 
sary to enlarge on the ruinous consequences ol such a system, while 
merit is withered under the chill of neglect, and only the arts of 
syco{>hancy and adulation aie seen tofiouiish. 'I’he .stimulus to enter- 
])rize is taken away from the truly deserving, and the highest ollices, 
where superior talents aie necessary, become encumhered with inca- 
pacity and inexperience. ^J'his must always be the case Avhile such 
men as Lord Amherst are sent to India, not because tlicy are qualified 
to wield the sceptre of power, hut because they are favourites at 
Court, and grasping at the emolnment ol oliice. The same jirinciple 
which raised them to that pinnacle of authority, will naturally de- 
scend from them downw'ard, through all the iiifeiior gradations. As 
instances of this meet us at evei^tep, wc mean here to throw together 
a few that are mentioned in the uist letters received from India. One 
writes that — 

“ Lieut. MLMahon of his Majesty’s 16th Lancers,^ a young man 
who hardly kno\YS wdieie his regiment is stationed, is now on leave 
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of absence pending an application to retire on half pay ; is holding 
a situation as Justice of the Peace in the police of Calcutta ; drawing, 
no doubt, his allowances for both departments. 

“ Mr. T. Milner of the Marine board, is harbour-master, and hold- 
ing a survcyorship in the Bengal insurance society; by this means 
depriving an honest man of a chance of supporting his family.'' 

The Company employs a master builder at Calcutta on a given 
salary; yet, during this war of ruinous expense, the work has been 
let out to others, w'ho are to come in for their share of the public 
money. of these is an old Editor of ‘ John Bull,’ whose subser- 
viency has not yet, it ap})ears, been sufficiently rewarded by three or 
four other appointments. 

There is still another species of the abuse, familiarly called jobbing, 
which consists in the contrivance of useless situations or expeditions, 
simply for the purpose of giving certain favourites the emoluments 
attending them. Of this kind we are told was the appointment of 
Commodore Hayes to command a flotilla of war-boats, on foreign ser- 
vice, against the Burmese. “ J'his," it is declared, “ was as complete 
a job as ever was heard of. His pinnace was fitted up at an expense 
of about 50,000 rupees, and ho was in the receipt of about 6000 
rupees per month, though all that he has done, or ever will do, is not 
worth six hundred. But he lias been a great courtier of late, and in 
high favour with Lord Amherst.’' 

To these, we subjoin a list that has been sent us of the Medical 
pluralities at Calcutta. From this list, (which we suspect to be 
incomplete,) of what has taken jilace at the metropolis alone, within 
a tew years, w'e may form a conce})tion of the numerous abuses of 
patronage over the whole of India. 

MIDICAL PLl’UALlTir.S AT CALCVITA, 

Mr. Henry Young. Assistant-Surgeon, now returned to England, held— 
l5t. Deputy Apothecary to the Dispensary at Calcutta ; 2d. Surgeon to the 
Ztllah of tlie 24 I’ergunnahs, five miles (h-,tant; 3(1. Surgeon to the Native 
Insane Hospiul; 4th. Surgeon to llie Calcutta IVlilitia, from 1700 to 1900 
strong; 5th. Surgeon to the .Mysore I’lmccs and tlnur establishments, four 
miles from Cakutta; Gth. Suigeon to the Allyjiorc .fail, in wlucli are some 
thousands of prisoner.s; 7th. Suigeon to the Calcutta Free School, contaiii- 
Jiig some hundreds of children; 8i!i. Surgeon to the Convicts working on 
the Rarrackpore Iload, which extends sixteen mile.s from Calcutta, an 
appointment created in Lord Wellesley’s administration, when the road was 
first made, but which has remained, although the road itself has been finished 
these nineteen years ! 

The above string of appointments are now held by Dr. Strong, an Assist- 
ant-Surgeon, with the exception of the Calcutta Militia and the Free School, 
the first of which is now held by Mr. Adam, as one of his appointments, and 
the latter by another individual. 

The late Mr. James Jameson held, # Assistant-Surgeou— 1st. Secretary 
to the Medical Board ; 2d. Secretary to the Committee of Stationary (now 
held by tlie Hev. Dr. Bryce); 3d. Surgeon to the Calcutta Free School ; 4th. 
Ikofessor of Anatomy, Surgery, Chemistry, I^harmacy, and Physic, in the 
School for Native Doctors in Calcutta. 
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Dr. Mellis, Assistant-Surgeon, held— 1st. Presidency Surgeon; t2d. 
Marine Surgeon ; ?d. Examiner for the Life Insurance Offices, a private 
appointment ; 4tli. Indigo Planter and Trader ; 5th. Soda Water Manufac- 
turer. 

Mr, James Atkinson, Surgeon, held — 1st. Editor of the Government 
Gazette ; 2d. An Office in tlie Mint ; 3d. An Office in the College, not pro- 
fessional. 

Dr. Adam, Assistant-Surgeon, held— 1st. Second Assistant, General 
Hospital ; 2d. Surgeon to the Calcutta Militia; 3d. Medical and Commis- 
sariat Contractor for Insane Eairopeans at the Presidency. 

Dr. Abel held — 1st. Apothecary-General; 2d. Siiperinteili^t of the 
Company’s Botanical Gardens, many miles Uloiv Calcutta, tow.^^lhe sea ; 
3d. Body Surgeon of the Governoi-Gencral, residing chiefly at Barrackpore, 
many miles above i'akuttVL, inland. 

Besides all this, he was once seriously proposed, and obtained the 
Governor-General’s consent to do the duties (or at least to receive a hand- 
some salary for pretending to do them) of Editor of a Daily Newspaper at 
(Calcutta, and might perhaps have added this to his other duties, by which 
his services were required at a distance of sixteen miles to the north, and 
nearly as many to the south of that capital ! ! 


PARLIAMENTARY DISCUSSIONS ON TlIE AFFAIRS OF iNDlAi 

TitE meeting of Parliament on the 2d iilt. lias brought the affaits 
of India incidentally under the discussion of that august assembly. 
In the opening .speech, “his Miu'esty regretted that he liad not to 
announce the termination of hostilities in India; but tlie operations of 
the last campaign, through the bravery of the forces of his Majesty 
and the East India Company, and tlie skill and perseverance of their 
commanders, have been attended with uniforvi success.''^ Those who 
put these words into his Majesty’s mouth, must liav'e forgotten that 
one of the principal divisions of tlie army destined to penetrate into 
the enemy’s territory, right across from our Sylliet frontier, had been 
compelled to abandon the attempt aftei every effort of skill and perse- 
verance bad been exhausted. Was this “ uniform success,” or “suc- 
cess” of any kind? In the same campaign, an attack upon the island 
of llamreehad failed ; tliougli it was some months afterwards renewed 
Avith success. Another division of troops, under General Cotton, was 
repulsed in an attack on Donabew ; a failure which caused a reUogiade 
movement of the main body under General Campbell, 'riiiis, in ev^ery 
quarter, (with the exception of Assam,) v\e find that the campaign has 
been one of various fortune ; and all ive aie justified in saying, is, that 
upon the whole, our troops have adviinced in spite of all opposition. 
Butj as obsei-ved by Colonel Steu%rt, they have advanced not above 
100 miles from the sea-coast, after the consecutive efforts of three 
campaigns. After all, they are yet only on the outskirts of the Bur- 
mese empire, in the conquered provinces, Pegue, Arracan, &c., not 
one of our regiments having yet been able to plant a standard on the 
Oriental Herald, J’ol. 8, 2 N 
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territory of Burmah Proper. This is the amount of our **uniff)rm 
success,” obtained at an expense, and by a sacrifice of human life, so 
very great, as almost to incapacitate the Government from continuing 
the war. 

Next, the mover of the address, (Mr. J. S. Wrottesley ) re-echoed, as in 
duty bound, the sentiments of the speech, observing, “ With regard to 
the war in the Burmese empire, however its protracted duration might 
have disappointed tlm expectations of those who had not the means of 
judging as to the probability of speedy success, there was every reason 
to hope that it was drawing to a close.” Every reason,” that is to 
say, no particular reason whatever, v\ hich could be mentioned as justi- 
fying such a hope. For what better means liave they now of judging 
of the probability of speedy success, than they had before, when they 
deceived themselves ? And the House seemed to forget, that while 
groaning under tlie present financial difficulties of the country, we 
were, under the fiction of a Company, actually tlirowing away the 
public treasure in the dubious pursuit of the uncertain phantom of con- 
quest in a miserable cotintry, which would never pay the expense of 
subduing it. Mr. Hume reminded them of this, urging the House to 
“ look with great jealousy at the continuance of any system, which 
might have the effect of adding a heavy load to the already enormous 
debt of this country. Hopes had been held out of a speedy termina- 
tion of the contest ; but instead of advancing to conquest, our troops 
were wasted away in a climate far more deadly and destructive than 
that of Walcheren had proved.” 

On the report upon the address being brought up. Sir Charles 
Forbes remarked on the statement of Ministers, that none of the Na- 
tive Powers had shown a disposition to oppose us in aid of the Bur- 
mese : “ He was glad that his Majesty had not repeated that state- 
ment from the throne ; for he was well assured that several of the 
Native Powers had shown a strong inclination to oppose us. The 
Burmese territory had been unjustly invaded ; therefore, there could 
be no disgrace in our abandoning the country by a retreat of our 
army.” In reply, Mr. Wynne asked, “ If any one could deny that 
actual aggression had been committed against us by the Burmese ; 
and that an evident disposition to commit such aggression had for a 
long time been manifested V’ Thus the worthy President of the Board 
of Control, in attempting to justify I.ord Amherst’s war, shrunk en- 
tirely from the proof, by calling upon his opponents to prove the ne- 
gative. Prove to me, says Mr. Wynne, that “ no Burmese elephant- 
hunter or rat-catcher ever poached upon our side of the frontier; 
that no Mugh fisherman ever cast his nets too near our shore ; and 
over and above all this, prove to me that there did not exist in the 
golden foot of any Burmese, high or low, a disposition to encroach 
upon us ; then, and not till then, '‘I will admit my friend Lord Am- 
herst to have erred.” 

Next, “he denied the existence pf any unfriendly disposition 
among the Native Powers towards us.” In so far as assertion goes, 
nobody mrely can argue better than Mr, Wynne. But, what does 
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on the Affairs of India. 

Sir John Malcolm, and other writers on India, declare to be the cod' 
stant feeling of the Natives — their meditation by day, and their dreams 
by night — but schemes for the expulsion or extermination of the 
British race ? Is there no unfriendly feeling in the rebellion of Bhurt- 
poor, the contumacy of Jeypore, or the insurrection in Cutch, which 
entail upon us the necessity of supporting three wars at one time? 

Another recommendation of the liurmese war is, its being an “ offen- 
sive,'' not merely a “defensive" one ; because the former admits of 
our choosing our ground where it could be carried on with the greatest 
convenience and advantage to ourselves. Then, was Rangoon, was 
Arracan — the graves of so many thousands of our troops— chosen as 
rainy quarters for their comfort and convenience? 'I’he President, 
however, alleges that the sickness and mortality “ did not arise from 
9,ny peculiarity in the climate, but from causes which must always 
attend, in a greater or less degree, campaigns in India." This is com- 
plete mysticism ; or why are our troops more unhealthy at Arracan 
than at Prome, both having been engaged in similar service and with 
similar comforts and allowances? But, if Mr. Wynne would make 
trial of a year’s residence on the island of Saugor, or among the 
hills of Sylhet, or in the Arracan “ valley of death," he would cease 
to doubt that health depended on peculiarities in the climate. 

Mr. Hume justly maintained, that it did not lie with him to prove 
the unjustice of the war, but with the right hon. President of the 
Board of Control to prove its justice. Yet, not a document for that 
purpose had been laid on the table of the House. There was nothing 
to show that the Burmese were at all anxious to provoke a war, or 
were at all unwilling to give satisfaction on reasonable cause of com- 
plaint against them being made out. As to the alleged prospect of a 
speedy and successful termination of the war, he asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman could produce any official documents, or even any 
letters from persons in authority, leading to that conclusion ? In reply, 
Mr. Freemantle (a member of the Board ot Control) stated, “that there 
was hardly one arrival from India which did not bring letters from the 
host informed quarters, holding out strong hopes that the w'ar would 
soon be terminated successfully." Now if every vessel that has ar- 
rived from India (for how long a period back is not mentioned) has 
brought letters from persons in authority, holding out “ strong hopes" 
of this kind, and yet that notwithstanding this, the war still goes 
on, what more conclusive proof could be desired, that these “ best in- 
formed" persons are totally incompetent to judge, and their letters de- 
lusive in the extreme? Such is the excellent information of the India 
Board ! And then Mr. Wynne advises Mr. Hume not to found ac- 
cusations against public officers upon mere “ triHing gossiping private 
letters." Upon which Mr. Freemantle, taking his cue from the Pre- 
sident, supports his leader in the following happy strain : “ In order 
to show the utter worthlessness of the statements in these gopiping 
private letters, he mentioned an individual instance oi owe, which as- 
serted, that in a certain regiment sickness prevailed to such an extent 
that there was not a man fit for duty ; and that, at the verf moment 
2N2 
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when 300 men of the regiment were actively doing duty.” This is 
exceedingly well in its way; but wc should like to compare names 
and dates, to see if the “ certain regiment” meant, was the identical 
regiment with the 300 eifective men ; and that the time when they 
were in this state, was the very time when the letter was written, or to 
which it applied. But admitting this error to the fullest extent, the 
argument drawn from it amounts to this, that because one out of ten 
thousand letters received from India contained a gross mistake, there- 
fore all private letters received from India— the 9,999 — are all to be 
disbelieved ! Such is the reasoning addressed to the “ collective wis- 
dom” of the nation, by the most wise and well informed Commissioners 
for the affairs of India. 

The same gentlemen defended the Barrackpore massacre ; but on 
this, one word is sufficient. If they think the transaction justihable, 
why do they not place it beyond doubt, by laying before us the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Intjuiry ? Their withholding all information 
on that subject admits but of one interpretation. 


THfi MAUQUIS OF HASTINGS AND CoLONFl. BAILLTK. 

The late debate at the India House on theOude Papers, (a report 
of which will be found in our subsequent pages,) calls for a few re- 
marks from us, as we regret to observe that considerable mlsccfncep- 
tion exists on the subject, which, however, is not at all surprising when 
we consider the huge mass of evidence that must be read and digested 
before it can be properly understood. As few, indeed, will give 
themselves that trouble. Colonel Baillic, from his intimate personal 
acquaintance with these voluminous documents, enjoys an extraordi- 
nary advantage in the discussion ; it being very easy to select from the 
mass such parts as may Aivour the impression lie desires to make. 
Notwithstanding this, bis speech in self-defence, at the India House, 
was the most complete failure that could possibly be, in as far as 
regards reasoning supported by evidence on the record. He, in fact, * 
totally abandoned his case against Lord Hastings, virtually letracted 
all bis charges against that nobleman, and was content to set up a 
very doubtful claim of merit for himself. The case which he was 
bound in honour to make out against Lord Hastings consisted of the 
following charges, published under the signaj^ure of Colonel Baillie, 
at p. 1024 of the Oude Papers: 

1st. That Lord Hastings had falsely asserted in his Summary, that 
the Nuwaub of Oude bad, during the war with Nepaul, come volun- 
tary forward with a sponianeovs offer of more than two crorcs of 
rupees as the price of his emancipation from a painful and degrading 
thraldom, in which he and his father had been held by the Resident. 

2dly. That Lord Hastings, in tliat Summaiy^ had falsely asserted 
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that there was an understanding between the late and present Nuwaub 
on that subject, or as to pecuniary or other affairs with respect to the 
British Government. 

3dly. That Lord Hastings had falsely asserted, that the present 
Nuwaub of Oude had made him “ a spontaneous offer of a crore of 
rupees or ani/ sum of money ;* and that the first crore was, on the 
contrary, only consented to be given in loan, and that with great re- 
luctance, at Colonel Baillie’s “ earnest entreaty.” 

A perusal of the debate will show that the now ‘‘ honourable Direc- 
tor” abandoned all these, not to mention other equally serious charges 
of breach of veracity contained in the same page to which we have 
referred, (Oude Papers, p. 1024). As to the most important charge 
of all, which was, that the Marquis of Hastings had obtained two 
crores of rupees by extortion from a Native Prince, the reader will he 
astonished at the course pursued by the Ex-Resident. It is this : If 
you allow that there was any merit in obtaining these loans, and that 
a very large portion of it belongs to me, I will admit that they were 
M'oluntary that is, ‘ non -compulsory;’ I should rather choose to 
call them ‘ persuasive,’* that is, the result of persuasion, But if 
the merit of them he claimed for Lord Hastings, then I declare them 
to he abominable ‘extortions;’ to disgrace him, I will confess myself 
to have been the instrument of extortion, tlie thumb-screw emjdoycd 
in coinpelling his victim to comply with his cruel demands.” 

We shall in a few words destroy both thcM* positions, and show that 
there was no reluctance on the part of the Vizier to advance the first 
loan, and very little as to the second, except, pcrliaps, as to the 
amopnt of it ; but if there had been such reluctance, that Colonel 
Baillie had no merit in overcoming it. h’or this we shall adduce the 
mo.st unexceptionable evidence — that of his own letters. From 
various passages, it appears that all the reluctance w'as on his own 
part, because he thought the loan transaction would weaken his 
influence at the Court of Lucknow. Being directed, however, by 
Lord Hastings to propose the loan, he says, (p. 953,) “ Nevertheless, 
it was my duty to obey the instructions with wliicdi I was charged, 
and the result of my negotiation was successful with reference to the 
public views, although applied by the malice of iny enemies to 
iveaken my influence at Court. I arranged with his Excellency tlu' 
Vizier, that his offer of a crore of rupees should be made at a con- 
ference with Lord Moira on the morning of the 13th of October.” 

Now it was only on the evening of the lOtli of that month the 
subject Md been proposed to the Resident, wlio could hardly there- 
fore have opened it to the Nuwaub before the 11th; yet the latter 


‘ How (lifTicuU it must have been for the Marquis of Hastings to charac- 
terize ill unexceptionable terms, a loan for which the Kx-Resident finds it ne- 
cessary to coin a new" phr.ase, which would puzzle the professors of the Stock 
Exchange ! “ A persuasive loan” it was in one sense, being intended to 

persuade the Governor-General that the Nuwaub was the friend of the British 
Government, and that his Lordship ought, therefore, to oblige him by deliver- 
ing him from the dictatorship of Colonel Baillie. 
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agreed to offer it on the 13th to Lord Moira. And from another 
part in the papers, (p. 711,) it appears that the Nuwaub actually ten^ 
dered it even before the time stipulated — that is, at a conference on the 
11th of October — with almost breathless haste! Where, then, was 
the reluctance or the “ earnest entreaties” by which it was overcome? 

How was the loan to weaken Colonel Baillie’s influence at court ? — 
the reason is to us plain. The Nuwaub, who stood in terror of the Re; 
sident, was eager to secure the friendship of Lord Moira, as his only 
hope of getting rid of such dictation. The loan afforded an excellent 
opportunity of conferring a favour on the Governor- General, which 
would give the Nuwaub confidence to appeal to him against the 
Residents encroachments on his authority. Hence the Nuwaub 
was as glad to grant, as the Resident was reluctant to ask, the accom- 
modation for Government. This appears very plainly from a private 
letter of Colonel Baillie, given at p, 1027 of the Papers. He says to 
Mr. Edmenstone — 

Shall I tell you any thing of my trip to Cawnpore to meet the Governor- 
General ? I had better not, I believe ; for 1 have nothing pleasant to com- 
municate, I was desired to propose to the Nuwaub that his Excellency 
should propose to Lord Moira to make a voluntary loan to the Company 
of a crore of rupees : his Excellency did so (uronlingli/y [Now, where i.s 
the “ reluctance, or the earnest entreaty?^'] and his proposal was gra- 
ciously received. To reconcile a proposal like this wiili all my original 
disinterestedness, was an eflbrt of diplomatic effrontery, you must admit; 
but mark the sequel and admire. Ilis Excellency has proposed in return 
that Lord Moira should propose to his Excellency to put a stop to the 
sj/atem ofrejmn ; tliat is to say, Ilukeem Mehdee Alee Khan has drawn up 
a long string of extraordinary propositions, (the above being one of them 
of course,) which he induced the poor Nuwaub to give in, without under- 
standing them himself, or informing me of their nature; and afterwards to 
support it, as I am told, with the offer of a crore of rupees as a gift instead 
of a loan, at a second conference with the Governor-General. 

Here is a distinct confession of Colonel Baillie’s belief that the 
Nuwaub was not only perfectly ready to make the loan, but willing 
and glad to present the money as a gift, on condition of being relieved 
from the encroachments of the Resident on his power and authority, 
which usurpations are cloaked under the specious title of “ a system 
of reform ” ! A “ reform ” which was to give Col. Baillie an immense 
range of patronage, and the immediate control over the civil, as he 
already had over the military, administration of Oude. This is a 
sufficient proof, if any were needed, of Lord Hastings’s statement, 
that the Nuwaub was willing to open his treasury with a lib#al hand, 
on condition of being relieved from the thraldom of the Resident. 
More than this, we have Colonel Baillie’s statement, (p. 955,) that the 
Nuwanb was so eager to get rid of himself and his “ reform,” that 
he v;ould have given, according to repott, two lacs of rupees merely 
to ascertain the sentiments of the Governor-General as to the possibi- 
lity of vSuch a deliverance ! I 

The first loan, therefore, was not only voluntary, but given with the 
utmost alacrity ; it would have been joyfully given, even as a free 
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gift. ‘Colonel Baillie has nothing to allege to the contrary, but the 
terms la which the consent was expressed, in a sort of written pro- 
mise, which he exacted from the Nuwaub. This is certainly a most 
singular document, and Colonel Baillie's request to be furnished with 
it (surely a most ungracious proceeding on such an occasion) was no 
small proof of what he calls his “ diplomatic effrontery.’* But as it 
was written merely to please the Resident, and he was accustomed — 
more especially at that time, when he held the Nuwaub in complete 
tutelage — to dictate the very words in which public despatches should 
be couched, we consider Colonel Baillie himself accountable for the 
terms of that promise. If it demonstrate any reluctance, it is because 
it was his pleasure that it should do so, in which the Minister, Agha 
Meer, a mere creature of his own, would take care to forward his 
views. The Nuwaub certainly did not Avrite that paper without con- 
sulting one or both of them ; and it was the interest of both to pre- 
vent him from acting in that liberal and handsome manner which 
might secure the friendship of the Governor-General. 

In the sequel, Lord Hastings refused to remove the Resident, when 
a severe remonstrance was {nesented against him by the Nuwaub. A 
solemn deputation of Colonel Baillie’s three friends, Messrs. Ricketts, 
Swiiiton, and Adam, made the affrighted Prince retract his charges, 
lest, by giving offence to so powerful a personage, he might be de- 
posed from the throne. 

Now, as to the second loan. The hope of deliverance from 
Colonel Baillie, under which the first loan was given, being disap- 
pointed, it was natural the Nuwaub should demur about giving an- 
other, seeing that this mode of courting Lord Hastings’s friendshi|> 
had proved ineffectual. Yet, Avhen he was assured that his J.ordship 
w’as in real diflSculty, and would take such a supply as a very great 
personal favour to himself, the Nuwaub complied. In our view ot the 
case, therefore, the only reluctance about the first loan existed in 
Colonel Baillie’s own mind, not in that of the Nuv^aub ; and that the 
greatest, if not the only, obstacle to the second was, his continued 
presence at the Court of Lucknow. It was natural that the Prince 
should either resent the disappointment, by withholding his aid, or 
attempt again to make it the instrument of accomplishing his wishes. 
The delay might be intended to enable him to open a communication 
with the Governor- General, who was now at a distance from Luck- 
now^* The NuAvaub’s consent was at last obtained, through the in- 
fluence of a letter addressed to him directly fiom Lord Hastings, 
Avhich pr<?A’^ed to him that it Avould be felt as a personal favour by the 
Governor-General. Without this being evinced, the Resident de- 
clared the loan would not be obtained ; so low Avas liis own influence 
at the Court. Then, where is his merit in obtaining these loans—fiist 
or second ? He was only the channel of communiention through 
which Lord Hastings’s wishe.s Avcrc conveyed, and liad the same kind 
of merit with the paper on which they Avere written. 

® In proof that this was the case, seepp. 723, 68^i, and Anon. Paper, p. 91)7. 
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Much stress is laid on the fact of Lord Hastings himself having be- 
stowed commendations on Colonel Baillie’s conduct in these transac- 
tions ; but let it be recollected that^ at the time these eulogies were 
written, Lord Hastings was quite in the dark as to many points of 
Colonel’s Baillie’s conduct, under that happy system of suppressing 
all freedom of discussion which (at that time, as at the present) exists 
in India. Afterwards, however, when his Lordship was able to pene- 
trate behind the veil, he declared that, if he had known the real state 
of affairs, he would not have suffered Colonel Baillie to remain Resi- 
dent at Lucknow. This must certainly go far to neutralise the 
value of any praise he had previously bestowed upon him ; and we 
have then to throw into the scale his dismissal from office, with the 
full sanction of the Supreme Council and Court of Directors. 

We must now add, that the manner in which the question was 
slurred over at the India House, by an adjournment of the Court, is 
really another indirect condemnation. For, what means such silence, 
but that the Court felt they could not, with any conscience or de- 
cency, come to any vote that would not reflect severely on a member 
of their own body ? 

Ther^ is another point in Colonel Baillie’s conduct respecting these 
loans to which we must advert, — his evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons. When his friend and relative. Sir Charles 
Forbes, who was one of that Committee, candidly told him to his 
face, in the Court of Proprietors, that his evidence on that occasion 
had conveyed an impression which was totally erroneous, there was 
observable in the countenance of the honourable Director a most re- 
markable expression — a shrinking of the neives and muscles — a con- 
ciousness of something, to make even a diplomatist blush. How 
did he produce that false impression? Not, it may be supposed, 
by a direct assertion that Lord Hastings had been guilty of any thing 
criminal, but by vague and ambiguous hints, thrown out wdth an 
appearance of great hesitation and reluctance, indicating that he 
knew much more than he cared to tell. Like honest lago, he would 
rather not become an accuser. He liked not the office. Yet, in the 
fairest palace, (not excepting that of Oude,) “ vile things would in- 
trude.” But his thoughts were his own ; and, if he could help it, no 
one should wrest them from him. The effect produced on the mind of 
the Committee, as declared by his honourable relative, might bo 
described in the words of Othello — 

By heaven, he echoes me 
As if there were some monster in his thought 

Too hideous to be shown. 

Thou didst contract and purse thy brow together^ 

As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. 

The Committee were led to believe that the Marquis of Hastings 
had committed some deed of darkness which shunned the light of 
heaven; but when the matter is fairly explained, these injurious sus- 
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picions vanish. One only shred of evideoce the honourable Director 
can appeal to, in support of his charges a^nst Lord Hastings. Tiiis, 
which, like the charmed handkerchief in the play, ought to work 
wonders, is nothing more than the promissory note procured from the 
Nuwaub, couched in the following terms: 

You mentioned yesterday the necessity of a supply of casli for the extra- 
ordinary charges of the East India Company ; as far as a crore of rupees I 
shall certainly furnish by way of loan; but beyond this sum is impossible, 
and a voucher for this sum must be given. Further particulars will be 
made known to you by Agha Meer. 

‘ Supposing that the style of this note was not dictated by the Resi- 
dent himself, or, what is still more probable, by his creature the 
Minister, agreeably to his suggestion — but the most improbable of all, 
that it were really the spontaneous untutored production of the Vizier's 
own mind ; let the words of it be weighed and conjured with in every 
fashion, what is there in them to support this immense superstructure 
lof charges against Lord Hastings — charges of extortion, and every 
thing at which an honourable mind revolts ? On the evidence of tliis 
miserable scrap of paper — more ecpiivoral than Othello’s charmed 
handkerchief, “ which an Egyptian to his mother gave” — the twenty- 
four honourable Directors thiuk pioper that the most disgraceful 
charges should be uttered by one of thenrselvcs, against a nobleman 
who has peiformed to them the nio>,t signal seiNices, which deserve 
the lasting gratitude of them and of liis country. 


ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF IMPARTIALITY FROM THE ^ASIATIC 
JOURNAL.’ 

To our Indian readers generally we need say nothing of the con- 
firmed and apparently incorrigible character of the ‘ Asiatic Journal.’ 
AVhile, like its “ honourable masters,” it enjoyed a monopoly of the 
trade in misrepresentation as it regarded the affairs of the Eastern 
world, its delinquencies were secure fiom exposure in England, al- 
though they w'ere “ familiar as household words ” to Englishmen in 
India; and notwithstanding that the manifest decline of its reputation 
in the East has been entirely owing to the ignorance displayed by its 
successive conductors of most of the subjects attempted to be discussed 
by them, and the still more glaring misiepresentations of fiict in those 
few of which they really /nit/ some slight knowledge, yet it is natural 
enough for persons of such a class to hear no friendly feelings towards 
an individual who was mainly instrumental in the work of reducing 
their pretensions to their proper level. But, that in the indulgence of 
their hostility to another, they should so far exceed all just bounds as 
to make the odium recoil on their own heads, is only another proof 
among many of the blindness wdth which reckless ignorance pursues 
its own supposed advantage. 

In the ' Asiatic Journal ’ for February 1 825, was inserted a letter from 
the Rev, Doctor Bryce, of controversial notoriety, full of the most inju- 
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rious aspersions on the character of Mr. Buckingham. The accused 
and calumniated individual addressed a letter to the Editor of that 
publication, repelling the charges of his reverend calumniator, and 
citing evidence to the facts on which he grounded his defence. The 
impartial Editor, after having, with his own hand, as it might be said, 
struck the envenomed shaft into his victim’s breast, refused even his 
mere passive permission to the wounded individual himself, to draw it 
out, or apply a balm to the poisoned wound! In truth, he who had 
willingly spread the calumnious accusations, refused to permit the de- 
fenc.e to appear in the same, or rather the succeeding, Number of his 
work ! It is right, however, that his reasons for refusing to do so 
should be repeated. 'I'liey were — 1st. That the reply was too long, 
and would occupy too much space. 2dly. That much of it was irre- 
levant. And 3dly 1’hat it contained obnoxious reflections on the In- 
dian Government ! The reply, however, w'as not quite one page longer 
than the accusatoiy letter against which it was a defence. Not a single 
paragraph in the whole related to any other topic than those advanced 
by the original ac(uiser. And so free w’as the whole letter from what 
an Englishman wmuld be likely to consider matter “ obnoxious” to 
any Government, that it has .since been printed, without the suppres- 
sion of a single lino, in more than one new'spaper in Calcutta, w-here 
the press is acknowdodged on all hands to be in a state of the most 
slavish subjection to the very Government in question ; and its slavery 
defended by the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ which, calling itself /ree, would 
not dare to publish in England (avowedly on the grounds of its often- 
siveness to its masters) wdiat a recognized and acknowledged slave, 
dependent on the mere will and pleasuio of his rulers for subsistence, 
ventures to publish in India ! ! 

This transaction alone will, as long as it is remembered, stamp the 
character of the publication involved in it with a brand of infamy that 
years of sycophancy to men in power will not he guflicient to oblite- 
rate. But to this mark of recorded injustice it has lately added an- 
other, directed against the same individual, to whose defence it before 
refused insertion; and, if possible, with still less excuse for its con- 
duct. The facts are briefly these : 

In the ‘John Bull’ of Calcutta, dated March 21, 1825, there ap- 
peared a paragraph, which asserted that Mr. Buckingham had no 
right to add, after his name, as conductor of the Oriental Herald, 
“ Member of the Asiatic .Society in Bengal,” as he was not tlien, nor 
had been some time previous to his departure from India, a member 
of that body. This paragraph w’as repeated in England by a virulent 
and acrimonious writer in a weekly paper called the ‘ Telescope,’ 
which began its low career by abusing all who advocated tliefieedom 
of the press in India, and has since met the common fate of those 
who, having no })rincip]os of tlicir own, afi'ect to despise the possession 
of honesty in otheis, — its own profligacy having proved its end. Low 
and umvorthy, however, as was the source from which this accusation 
sprung, and base and malignant as was the channel through which 
it was repeated, it was thought fit to advert to it in this publication, 
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for the purpose of showing its falsehood, and preventing its further 
repetition. This was done in the Oriental Herald for December 
1 8 25, and may be seen at page 559, where a long paragraph of 
sixteen lines, and in the largest sized type used in its pages, is entirely 
occupied witli a refutation of the falsehood in question. Will the 
reader believe that, two months after this refutation had appeared, 
the ‘ Asiatic Journal ’ not only lepeated the calumny, but did so un- 
accompanied by any refutation ; nay, not only unaccompanied by 
the refutation given to it two months before, but strengthened by the 
assertion that it had seen the paragraph long ago, and (in tenderness 
to the reputation of the accused, no doubt,) “ had kej)t it back, in 
expectation of seeing the statement explained or denied;’' but that 
no such explanation or denial having, to its knowledge, appeared, 
although the accusation had been repeated in the ‘ Telescope ’ before 
named, “'we think it incumbent upon us" (says the Editor) “to 
publish it.” 

Here is a specimen of what a man may become when be writes 
himself down “slave" to any body of men, or to the system he is 
bound to maintain. Had it been true that tins Editor had really 
kept back the paragiajd), in the hope or eX])ectation expressed, is it 
possible that he should not have seen the refutation about which he 
w’as so anxious? And if so, where would he have expected to find 
it ? Not in the ‘ Telescope,’ surely; for that, like his own irnpaitial 
print, was open to one side only of a question : and after his own re- 
fusal to insert Mr. Buckingham’s refutation of Dr. Bryce’s calumnies, 
he could hardly expect his brother slanderer would hav(i shown more 
liberality or justice towards the accused individual. The enemies 
of a free press indulge their hatred to it chiefly on the ground of its 
giving every man an equal opportunity of being heard ; and they are 
at least consistent in lefusing to hear any but those who echo their 
own sentiments. But, if not in the ‘ Telescope,’ where else might 
this anxiously-expectant Editor have been likely to turn his regards? 
That he is aware of the existence of such a w’ork as ‘ The Oriental 
Herald,’ cannot be doul)ted by his own readers, though he may en- 
deavour perhaps, now and then, to conceal the painful fact from him- 
self; and fancy, lik(‘ some others, that when he shuts his own eyes, no 
one else can sec. That he rends ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ may be also 
safely inferred from his studious endeavours to pervert such j)assages 
of it as occasionally excite bis ire, and from his occasional mention of 
its contents, as well as its title. That he knows the conductor of that 
Work to be the same individual as the one to whoso defence he 
before refused insertion, he must also be awaie, mile^s he has had the 
happiness to forget this last discreditable ciicuiubtancc altogether. 
What, then, so natural, as that, in the impatience of his expectation, 
he should have looked through the pages of the Oriental Herald for 
the explanation which he was so anxious to behold ? Ahs ! the 
most clear-sighted of mortals may look in vain for that which 
they are determined not to sec. But whether such a determination 
does not betray a character wholly unsuited to any but a prejudiced, 
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bigoted, and inveterate enemy of all free and impartial discussion, 
let the reader decide ; and if this be the character of the conductor of 
the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ whoever ho may be, the merits and value of 
the publication itself may be fairly estimated by the same standard. 


I’aETENSIONS OF THE SEVERAL CANDIDATES FOR THE 
EAST INDIA DIRECTION. 

The penance which must be performed by every candidate for a 
seat among the Directois of the East India Company, is of such a 
nature, as to deter many from ever attempting it, as it is not all men 
who can brook the familiarities “with men of every degree” for so 
long a period as is required ; though they might sustain the contami- 
nating contact of bard hands, and still harder hearts, for a few days, 
as in the case of Parliamentary elections. But a personal canvass of 
three years ! — a threading of all the devious mazes of this huge metro- 
polis oma* in every quarter, keeping a Street Guide and Voter’s 
Register always in the pocket, and leaving a caid at every Propiietor’s 
door to solicit the liononr of the “ vote and interest” of men, wmmen, 
and childien, who will sometiuK's kec[) th(‘ humble candidate an hour 
shivering in the hall, and then send him olf “ till a more convenieijt 
season.” Why, this is a penance w’orthy of a Hindoo, and one for 
which scarcely any earthly reward would be an adequate compensa- 
tion. If to be instrumental towards the good government of India, 
and the promotion of the happiness of its millions of swarthy inhabi- 
tants, were all that was to be attained by success, w'c should find 
few that would “ toil and sweat through the beat of the day,” for so 
long a period, to obtain it. But it has been truly said, “that the 
children of this woild are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light; ” and they who labour for the attainment of this object of 
their ambition, know well the nature and extent of their reward. 

\Ve doubt. not hut the whole career of the candidate, fiom his first 
beginning to go bare-headed at the India House, while all others re- 
main covered, as an oiitwaid and visible sign of his inward and 
spiritual humility, to the dinner and sparkling champaign that 
crowns his tilunq)h after a successful ballot, is to him one of intense 
anxiety and serious oecupation. But to the great mass of mankind, it 
would appear, if detailed, to he one of the most hopeless pursuits ; 
while to those who know any thing of what is really looked for in an 
East India Director, as well as the part he plays when firmly seated 
behind the bar, and separated for life from the “ vulgar herd,” to 
whom he was all obsequiousness while making them the ladder by 
which he reached his elevation, scarcely any thing can be more 
ridiculous, — we might even say amusing, were it not that something 
of melancholy will mingle itself with all serious reflections upon the 
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subject. If we had space at command, (which we have not at 
present,) wo might exhibit some of the details of the “ Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Election of a Candidate for a Directorship of the East 
India Company ; ” but we shall bear it in mind for a future day, when 
less pressed by other subjects. A brief and hasty outline must now 
suffice. 

The retired governor, or civil or military servant from India, as 
W'ell as the captain of the Company’s trading ships, (tor from these 
classes are the Directors chiefly furnished,) And, after their being in 
England for a short period, that Avhatever may be the extent of the 
fortune they have brought with them from their various occupations 
abroad, it avails them nothing towards the enjoyment of that power 
and consideration which all who have once tasted, continue to desire. 
They find, in short, that amidst the aristocracy of rank, the power of 
office, and the wealth of “ the city,” they are mere units ; and that 
their whole force united would be almost less than nothing. They 
are, therefore, humbled by neglect, and having few pleasures inde- 
pendent of the multitude, they are unhappy on that account: they 
cannot ascend to the higher circles ; they wall not (except for the 
purposes of canvassing) descend to what they deem the lower; and 
having few to sympathize with them in their middle state, except 
beings as unhappy as themselves, (hey find the country a vacant 
solitude, and the town a desert, notwithstanding its thronged assem- 
blages and the never-dying hum of men. Ihcy aie devoured by 
chagrin and ennui; and before the establishment ot/^ 'I’he Oriental 
Cluh,”'weie without even a place of common resort, where, in the 
language of the song, they might “ all be unhappy together.” There 
are exceptions to this general deserij)(ion, ol comse; but it is a 
picture that W'ill suit by far the largest number of the class. 

The cure for this unenviable state of mind and feeling, is to be 
found only in occupation and patioiiage, with the consideealion in- 
separable from the exercise of the last. For niereantile p>u'siiits, lew 
have the requisite ([ualificutions, and few the inclination; besides 
which, that would still leave the individuals in comparati^c (ffiscurity. 
Parliament is open to all wlio ])a^c money ; and .OODO/. will secure a 
seat to any one desirous of the honour. But there ^ a retired Indian 
wmiild be but one among six liuiidrcd, and consecjucntly insignificant, 
unless he had the powder of speaking well, orwoie sufficiently laboiious 
to take such share in the bu.siiiess of the House as would command 
respect and attention. As, however, no cousideiation can be enjoyed 
in Parliament without talent or labour, and even then no pationage 
of importance attaches to a purchas<‘d .seat, Indians ot the class 
described, naturally shrink from tliis at fiist, tbongh they sometime.*; 
find it an agreeable addition to their names after they are made 
Directors; the sound of “ honouiable member,” and the privilege of 
franking, as well as occasional .services to friends on coniniittees, 
being not altogether unworthy even ol an East India Directors con- 
sideration. 
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The last, however, is the great object of desire. Here, they can 
have occupation, without much labour or intense thought. Here, 
each man forms one among thirty only, and cannot, as in Parliament, 
be lost in the crowd. Here, he has a privileged seat, behind a bar- 
rier which separates him from the rabble; and sees a forest of hands 
held up to any motion or amendment which ho may propose from 
within this hallowed enclosure ; while in Parliament, even the Prime 
Minister of State stands on the same floor with the humblest of his 
fellow-subjects. Here, he attends once a week, for a few hours on 
the morning of a court-day ; breakfasts at the India House, and dines 
at the London 'I’avern, each at the expense of others, besides receiv- 
ing 300/. a year as occasional pocket-money ; w hile in Parliament, 
he must attend calls of the House and division bells till after midnight, 
without breakfast, dinner, or pocket-money, except at his own ex- 
pense. But the greatest distinction of all is, that here he has the 
means of dispensing patronage to an extent (as it was admitted in 
evidence before the House of Commons some years ago) equal to 
10,000/. a year, in appointments in India and in England ; while in 
Parliament — if the Ministry are strong, and his vote not worth buy- 
ing — he has nothing but the solitary piivilege of franking and freedom 
from arrest (which old Indians do not need, and are generally too 
honest, as far as personal debts arc concerned, to use if they had it) in 
return for the money expended in the purchase of his seat. 

That they should, therefore, first seek a seat in the Direction, in the 
belief that all ether things will be then added to them, is easily ac- 
counted for ; but the amusing portion of the whole (and it was for the 
purpose of adverting to this that we principally took up the subject in 
this paper) is the array of pretensions, which are put forth by zealous 
and, no doubt, well meaning supporters of the several candidates, in 
various resolutions — moved, seconded, and carried— in favour of the 
respective individuals patronised by each. I'he number now in the 
field are about a dozen : Sir Hubert Farquhar, Mr. Henry Alexander, 
lyiajor Carnac, Mr. James Stuart, Sir William Young, Dr. Mackinnon, 
Mr. Henry Tucker, Mr. Trant, Mr. Shank, Mr. Buller, Mr. Hughes, 
and Mr. Douglas; and, if their respective committees are to be taken 
qs guides on the subject, the simple Proprietors could not fail to be 
much puzzled as to which to give tlieir first vote ; since it would ap- 
pear, from the published resolutions in favour of each, that the Direc- 
tion must be incomplete until they are all included in it. 

First. Sir Robert Farquhar, having been a Governor, it is very 
desirable that he should form one of a Board in which the conduct of 
other Governors is .so frequently discussed. Secondly. Mr. Henry 
Alexander, having been first a Civil servant in India, and then a free 
merchant, it is very desirable that he should he able to bring his va- 
ried acquirements and complete knowledge of free trade into active 
operation in managing the allairs of a close monopoly — the two things 
being so exactly similar ! Thirdly. Major Carnac, who has performed 
many valuable political and military services in India, must be a great 
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acquiflition to a body, who reward the highest services done in either 
capacity with ingratitude and insult ; as in the case of Lord Hastings, 
whom their neglect has driven into exile; and of Sir David Ochter- 
lony, whom Lord Amherst’s treatment l)as driven broken-hearted to 
the grave ; while he himself — the most destitute of civil and military 
talent that could well be found — remains in full possession of all his 
honours and rewards ! Fourthly. Mr. Janies Stuait, who, when in 
India, W’as a professed advocate of Colonization and a Free Press, is 
jecommended for a seat among men wdio hate the very sound of these 
portentous woids, and have banished, ruined, and trampled to the 
dust, the few individuals who had sulhcient honesty and courage to 
support these great questions against all temptations to abandon them. 

Fifthly. Sir William Young but it is needless to proceed. 

The questions never aiise, 1st, “ What are the qualifications really 
required to make a good Director?” and, 2dly, “ Does the candidate 
possess them ?” But the order is reversed, and the questions proposed 
are, 1st, “ What does the candidate really happen to know most of, 
among tlie little that he may know at all V' and, 2dly, “ Is not this 
a species of knowledge which might he turned to good account in the 
Direction ? ” It thus happens that no man is deficient ; for if he has 
notone good quality, it is likely he has another; and putting this in 
the fore ground, ho is easily supjxised to have all the rest. 

There is no doubt whatever that Sir Robert Farquhar knows 
something of Government; Mr. Alexander a little of fiec-trado; 
Major Carnac a great deal of the political interests of India; and 
Mr. Stuart, Mr. Trant, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Shank, Dr. MacKinnon, 
Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Bullor, each .something of the Civil Service, 
the China Monopoly, and Banking. But that these arc not at all requi- 
site for the qualifications of a Director, is sulliciently proved by the 
fact, that many Directors are elected (among which may probably he 
included all the maritime classj who have never studied, and never 
pretend to know much of either, but who make ns good Directors, 
and as good Chairmen, as any other. The truth is, tliat neither the 
Directors nor Proprietors have any interest whatever in the good 
government of India, unless the keeping it in complete subjection may 
he considered good government. Their only interests are to increase 
the extent of territory, and with it extend their patronage lor new 
appointments, without endangering its total loss, as that would put an 
end to the golden egg altogetlier. They have not even an interest 
in increasing its productivene.ss ; for, whether the country be flouri.sh- 
ingor in decay, they provide their 10^ per cent, lor dividend — and 
beyond that, few Proprietors have another thought. But even if the 
candidates really had the qualifications assumed lor them, and were 
more intent upon the good of the country than on their own private 
purposes, (which some few' may sincerely be,) it would he ol no avail. 
AH the knowledge and virtue that a man could take with him into the 
Direction would be lost in the preponderance ol the opposite qualities 
in his colleagues ; and if he retained them untainted while he re* 
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malned at the bottom of the scale, they would gradually decay with 
time and vexatious opposition, till, by the period of his reaching a 
sufficient standing to be influential, his apathy and indifterence would 
be as great as those by whom he would have been for so many years 
surrounded. 

We respect Sir Robert Farqiihar’s general character: we esteem 
Mr. Alexander’s good qualities and great urbanity : we admire Major 
Carnac’s love of Justice and deep interest in the welfare of the Natives: 
we think highly of Mr. Tucker’s useful information : w'e venerate Mr. 
Trant's virtues and benevolence: and W’e have some hopes in Dr. 
Mackinnon’s firmness, (for we aie told that lie has opinions of his 
own, and knows how to maintain them, — qualities that will be useful 
on many occasions ;) but, notwithstanding this, if they were all re- 
turned for the Direction to-morrow, we should still despair of seeing 
any change in the system, w'hich is now too old in corruption to be 
patched and amended with any advantage. The day is hastening 
for the application of a more eftectual remedy — its complete and entire 
annihilation. To use the words of an eloquent and powerful waiter, 
whose book w^e would strongl y recommend to the perusal of every man 
desirous of know ing the real state of India : “ Already it begins 
to stagger, crack, and gape ; and whoever shall contribute to its 
entire subversion, will deserve w'ell of his country, of India, and of 
mankind.”' 


IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY BY AN OFFICER 
EMPLOYED IN THE BURMESE WAR. 

AftB T t our jiages w'cre (dosed for the press, w^e received the following 
brief but highly interesting extract of a late letter from India, to which 
w^e readily give insertion. The source ot the Durrampooter appeared 
as little likely to be diseoveied in our day as the source of the Nile } 
and wdien it has been found 1000 miles distant from its supposed 
position, the ignorance of its course near the head of the stream must 
have been still greater than thatwffiich pievails respecting the river of 
Egypt, and as complete as that of the outlet of the Niger. The ex- 
tract is as follows : 

Lieuteniiut Pluhp Builton, of the Rengal Aitillery, in A^sam, has disco- 
vered the soiuce of tlie Ruirain pooler ii\er to be in a snowy range of 
mountains, Noith latitude 20 degrees, East longitude 06 degrees 10 minutes; 
1000 miles distant from the place where it was before supposed to have 
had its lise. 


1 On Colonial Policy, as applicable to the Ooveinment of India, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Published by J. M. Richardson, Cornbill. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 

Bengal. 

Accounts Imve been received from India by the Malcolm^ from 
Calcutta, to the 21st of September, and Madras to the 20th of October, 
which, if confirmed, are of the most alarming nature. It is said that 
the Government is threatened with immediate war in Central India, 
as well as on the north-western frontier. General Campbell, who 
formerly talked of dispersing his enemies like chaff, had been dancing 
up and down the Irrawaddy in search of some ambassador who would 
treat with him on the part of the Burmese. Latterly, a flag of truce 
was reported to have been sent to them from Prome, and, according to 
the last accounts, an armistice had been agreed on — whether at our re- 
quest or not is not expressly stated— but w'e think not at all doubtful, 
as great would have been the boasting if the Burmese bad prayed for 
a cessation of hostilities. But of what use is an armistice to us, if 
we have obtained it, unless we can make an armistice with the cli- 
mate, our most formidable enemy, which goes on wasting aw^ay our 
troops with operation as incessant as the destnn'tive scythe of lime. 

If we may judge from the tone of the public journals in Ben- 
gal, there exists now a strong desire on the pait ot the Government 
there to find a plausible excuse for witlidrawing from the Burmese 
W'ar ; and a feeling on the part of the public that this cannot be done 
without disgrace. The high Tory papers, Avliich sometime ago declared 
that the sun of the bouse of Alompra was about to set for ever — now 
speak, in terms less lofty, of leaving the Golden Foot to sliine undis- 
turbed. If they can only save their lionour by making a dash at the 
capital, and planting the BritLsh flag, though hut for a day or two, 
over the lofty stables of the White Elephant, they think they may 
then retire with the satisfaction of having shown their prowess. So 
Buonaparte showed his prowess by captuiing Moscow ; and what 
did it avail him ? Accordingly, those who seem to speak the senti- 
ments of the public, ask, “ Ot what avail are those barren laurels? It 
you retire, will not the Burmese conclude that it is from your inability 
to prosecute the war farther, and consequently deem themselves invin- 
cible ? After you have inspired them with this feeling, w'ill you find 
them safer or better neighbours than before you brought them to this 
trial of strength ? It is true they have been chastised, but not liumbled, 
while they still bring large armies of fifty or sixty thousand men into 
the field." The Government party flatter themselves that our honour 
may be saved by obtaining a cession of territory ; but others think the 
Burmese Court will never submit to this ; or if they do, only with a inen- 
Orientnl Heiald, VoL 8. 2 O 
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tal reservation to avail themselves of the first opportunity which may 
offer to recover their possessions. Before even such a hollow peace can 
be formed, they must be induced to enter into negotiation ; and at the 
j^resent time, accordingly, our Government would be glad to see them' 
offer to treat on any kind of terms. 

It being reported that they had sent a flag of truce to Rangoon, Sir 
A. Campbell, our general and plenipotentiary, hastened down thither 
from Prome, in the steam-boat, but before he arrived, the messengers 
had taken their departure, it was reported, for Calcutta. It is to be 
supposed their arrival would be very acceptable to Lord Amherst^ 
whose difficulties were daily increasing under the pressure of Mree pend- 
ing campaigns. The scarcity of money was said to be already unprece- 
dented. Since the Bhurtpoor affair and the risings in Cutch, the Native 
capitalists were beginning to entertain serious apprehensions as to the 
stability of the British power, and w’ere, in consequence, converting 
their paper securities into hard cash. Their practice ^of hoarding on 
the approach of danger, is well known ; immense sums are thus with- 
drawn from circulation, and the Government liad found it necessary to 
go a begging for cash all over India! Orders were issued to all our 
collectors, residents at Native courts, &c., to borrow money on treasury 
notes, in any sums consisting of even hundreds of rupees above five. 
Sums due by Government were to be paid in the same paper coin if 
accepted, All these are symptoms that the Burmese war, so rashly 
and disgracefully begun, must have a speedy and still more disgrace- 
ful tenninatioTi. A letter from Calcutta, dated in July, says ' 

Tlie only news of any iinportunoe from Itangoon is, that a difference of a' 
serious nature exists between the ’imhlary and navnt commanders ; the origin 
of which is not yet made public, and I doubt whether it ever will, while 
this system of darkness and corruption exists. However, it reflects very 
little credit on tho parties concerned. You must be fully aware what effect 
a quarrel of this nature has on the minds of tlie Natives under their cora- 
niand. 

Tlie late mooting for a vote of thanks, &c,. to Mr. John Adam, the Ex- 
Governor of India, as yon must have heard, was very thinly attended. The 
papers are now going about begging for subscribers, and the men of autho- 
rity, whose wishes arc law, are compelling others under their influence to 
sign. Mr. John Palmer has refused to do so, on the ground, that when 
his former lolc was given, it was for Mr. John Adam’s yinw/Ze character; 
but as this was for his jmhln:, he (Mr. John Palmer) could not conscientiously 
do so, for more reasons than one.” 

The mortality among the natives of Calcutta from cholera, about 
the end of August, wms so great, that 158 Mnsulmans, and from 70 
to 80 Hindoos, are said to have died in one day. About a fortnight 
later, the number of deaths was estimated at so many as 400 per 
diem. Shortly after, a plentiful shower of rain having fallen, the sick- 
ness considerably abated. A specific of complete efficacy is said to 
have been discovered for this dreadful disease, composed of castor 
oil; laudanum, and brandy, 
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On the 23<1 of August, n meeting was held at the office of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., for the purpose of considering the communications 
received from the Secretary to the East India Trade Committee of 
London. Letters from this body, dated from the 4th of November 
and 2d of December, J824, were read, inviting information on the 
commerce, agriculture, and manufactures of the country, and stating 
that the annual expenses of the Committee would amount to 3000/., 
of uhich 300/. was considered the quota due from the mercantile 
community of Calcutta. It was in conscquciico resolved to raise 
3000 rupees per annum for 1824 and 1825, by subscription, to hold 
half yearly meetings in April and November, and to appoint the fol- 
lowing gentlemen a Committee, to co-operate with the Committee of 
Trade in London : Messrs. Mackillop, Boyd, Palmer, Ballard, J. Smith, 
.1. Mackenzie, Larruleta, Gillanders, and E. Trotter. As this Asso* 
ciation consists of perhaps a hundred and upwards of thfi most respect- 
able merchants in Calcutta, and they invite intelligence from all quar- 
ters to forward their objects, it is to bo hoped they will throw much 
light on the yet latent resources of India, which have been hitherto 
so sadly neglected under the present system of monopoly and ex- 
clusion. 

A public meeting was to be held at the town-liall of Calcutta, on 
the 22d of September, for the purposo of paying some tribute of re 
spect to the memory of Sir David Ochterlony. The following, from 
the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ evinces the prevalent belief that his death 
was, or would have been, a consequence of the insult offered him by 
Lord Amherst’s Government, wliich caused his resignation 

Tlie energy and vigour of liis compreliensivc intellects had bid defiance 
to the ravaging hand of time, and the enervating eHects of climate; and as 
inactiviti/ was wholly incompatible with his habits and disposition, death 
to him must have been prelerahle; which, as it prevented his anticipated 
retirement, perhaps was foi lunate; and with whatever severity of grief we 
may lament his loss, circumstances force ns to acknow'ledge sentiments, 
analogous to tliose expressed by Tacitus; Tuvno J'clii, Agricola non vita 
tuntum claritalc ; acd chain oppoi hmilatc nnn hs. 

It is stated, in a letter from Calcutta, dated Sept. 29— 

The 1st and 32(1 regiments of Native infiintry, now at tlie Presidency 
Cantonment, are about to proceed on foreign service to llangoon, and ar4 
expected shortly to embark; we understand the whole of the sepoys belong- 
ing to the 1st regiment volunteered to a man, and in a manner which could 
not fail of being in tlic liigliest degree gratifying to those who witnessed it. 
The 32d regiment also came forwaid m the most handsome manner ; and 
only a few, not exceeding twenty, including all ranks, stated their inability 
to go on foreign service, from age, great length of service, wounds, &;c. — 
The two regiments, we understand, wall be ready to embark in ten or twelve 
days, or sooner, if required. 

The troops in Assam and Cachar are reported to have been gene- 
rally healthy, and the latest returns give only 112 sick out of the 
whole brigade on the Sylhet frontier. The latest accounts which 
have appeared in the ‘ Globe ’ Evening Paper, are as follows ; — 

2 0 2 
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We have received by the accounts from Madras of the 8iK October, 

and from Calcutta of the 2Gth September. The Indian Government is 
making the most energetic preparations for the opening of the campaign, as 
the authorities seem now aware of the dreadful effects of the warfare in the 
Burmese territory, and the ruinous expense of its duration. 

Tlie following vessels have been taken up for the purpose of conveying 
all the disposable force to Rangoon, to open the campaign with eclat 
The Golconda, Wilhum Monei/^ Hibernuiy Aurora, Earl Kellir, Pancoe, 
and three transports; two Native regiments had been embarked, and his 
Majesty’s 45th regiment of foot, llie William Mouej/ and Fascoe sailed 
from Madras on the 4th October, with detachments of the Royals and 69th 
regiment on hoard. 

The accounts from Arracan are to the end of August. We have seen a let- 
ter from an officer of rank, in which it is stated that that division of the army 
was more healthy. Yet such was the state of the country, and the reduced 
state of the army, that no movement from Arracan was expected before the 
1st of December. The armies at I’rome were expected to take the field in 
November. The Burmese w'ere in force near rrome, tfnder (as report 
states) Mung-cra-Ro, the Burmese Chief who succeeded Bundoolah. 
Several skirmishes had taken place with the advance, but no action of 
consecjuence was expected before October. The letters from Arracan and 
from Prome concur in stating that there was not the smallest prospect of 
peace, 

, PllOMK. 

About the end of August, it tvas stated in the Calcutta ‘ Government 
Gazette,’ that a very great victory had been obtained by General 
Campbell over the liurmese. This news, however, still wants con- 
firmation, and is another proof of the little reliance to be placed on 
such authorities. Another lejxnt wms, that there had been a general 
attack on Prome by the Burmese ; but this appears to be equally 
without foundation, although such an attack has been for some time 
confidently anticipated. The Native inhabitants of Prome had many 
of them deserted the place, in apprehension of the dreadful effects 
of its being stormed by the Burmese. 

A letter, dated Prome, August 1, says that the waters w’ere then 
subsiding, but the eflluvia they left behind dreadfully pernicious. 
The hospitals were crowded, and upwards of one hundred of the 
Body Guard horses had died in a month. 'I’he only communication 
between one house and another was kept up by boats. Other 
accounts in the same paper (copied from the Government Gazette) 
say that “ tlie troops were all healthy, and the supplies abundant ” ; 
so endless are the contradictions of a “ licensed” press. 

The army then consisted of the Governor-General’s Body Guard ; 
Bengal rocket troop ; Bengal horse artillery ; Bengal and Madras 
foot artillery ; his Majesty’s royals ; 38th, 4lst, 47th and S9th re- 
giments of foot ; the 18th, 26th, 28th, 30th, 43d and 38th regiments 
of Madras Native infantry. The latter had lately joined from Ran- 
goon, having marched up in twenty-five days. 
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The Burmese force at Meeady, about forty or fifty miles above 
Prome, as reconnoitred by General Cotton, was strongly entrenched 
alter their usual fashion. They were apparently well armed, and had 
a large proportion of artillery. They were ranged, to the extent of a 
mile and a half, along the banks of the great river, which had there 
several pagodas upon it, all of which they were stockading ; deter- 
mined, apparently, to fight to the last for the “ throne and the altar.'' 
They had also erected breast-works to protect their boats under the 
banks of the river, and others to command the roads leading towards 
the capital. General Campbell’s army was at this time comparatively 
healthy, there being only about one-sixth of the Native, and one- 
eighth of the European troops, in hospital. Since the river had be- 
gun to subside, from the swollen standard, and the evaporation of the 
surrounding moisture on the deserted banks commenced, a disagreeable 
odour had become perceptible, which was looked upon as a prelude to 
sickness, shoul^ the troops remain there much longer. But from the 
large force the enemy was concentrating tow^ards Prome, a speedy and 
severe encounter was anticipated. 

When General Campbell was returning from Rangoon, where he 
had hoped to meet a Burmese ambassador, the steam-boat, with 
the General and his staff on board, was very nearly lost in a whirlpool, 
or eddy, between Donabew and Surraw^a. Slu* swung round and 
round with great violence for .several minutes, so that those on board 
despaired of escape. A Mr, A'entura, w ho was in a boat at a small 
distance, hastened to the spot, with the view of saving what lives he 
could, in case of accident. The steam-vessel, however, got off by the 
powerful action of her machinery ; but Mr. Ventura, with his boat, 
sunk in the vortex. 

Accounts, under date the 9th of September, state, that it was 
generally believed, both at Prome and Rangoon, that a Hag of truce 
had gone to Amerapoora ; and it is reported that the Burmese are 
tiLso disposed to negotiate. ^VT• hope such may ])rove to be the case ; 
but it is evident that Lord Amherst, who w'as so eager to be<gin the 
war, is the first to cry, Hold ! enough!” It was stated in the 
^ Madras Gazette ’ of July 30, on the authority of a letter from Ran- 
goon, that his Burmese Majej'ty had intimat(al that he was leady to 
treat for peace, provided the tieaty be between him and the King of 
England ; but that he could not condescend to treat with the East 
India Company. Here is another stumbling-block for Lord Amherst, 
more difficult to be got over tlian the insurmountable Iwutou, which 
he was called on to perform in China. 

The following extract of a private letter from head-quarters of our 
Invading Army, is deserving of attention : — 

I marched from Rangoon with this force about a fortnight after my last 
letter to you ; and after divers privations, hardship*^, and annoy- 

ances, arrived ‘‘thus far into tlie bowels of the land,” in the end of April, 
Our march was through a wilderness pearly the whole way ; most of tlw 
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towul and villages a lieap of ashes, and scarcely a human being met with, 
save, occasionally, some old and infirm wretches who were unable to fly 
with the rest. At one place only did we find an enemy to oppose us, and 
there (at Donabew) we Ijad a little trouble. It fell not originally in the 
line of route followed by the division I accompanied, 5 but being on the 
river side, was left to the force which proceeded by water simultaneously 
with ours by land. On their reaching the place, it proved much more 
formidable than was expected, however : It was assaulted, and without suc- 
cess. Our party was repulsed, with 130 killed and w'ounded, and were 
obliged to betake themselves again to their boats. Our force, which liad 
got considerably above Donabew, was obliged to fall back to the assistance 
of the water column, and we arrived befoie tlie place on the 25tli of March. 
We were a week before it, carrying on approaches, and were kept pretty 
well awake all tlie time. The enemy made some desperate sallies on us, 
and some of their slight attacks on our camp (in the darkness of death) 
were certainly rather awful. They had 76,000 men in the stockade to our 
small 3000, and upwards of 150 pieces of ordnance. On the 7th day, (the 
1st of April,) a lucky shell from our mortars killed their chief, Maha Bun- 
doolah, (let his name be recorded as a gallant fellow,) and the place was 
evacuated the next night. Since tins we have met no opposition, the 
enemy flying before us, evacuating their stockades, and leaving us their 
guns. The Maha Buiidoolah, above mentioned, is the man wlio brought the 
large force against us, and gave us such amusemeul at liangoon in Decem- 
ber ; and is, or rather was, the only chieftain in tlie kingdom who has 
spirit enough to make much stand for his country. 

The inhabitants in our rear arc now settling themselves quietly under our 
rule. The Government is completely disorganized, and can raise nothing 
like an effective farce to oppose us, and yet will they make no overtures 
towards peace. Tliey (the Court, I mean, not the people generally,) are 
the most stiff-necked set of blockheads in the world, and will see tlie king- 
dom dismembered limb by limb, rather than liumiliate themselves, as they 
think it would be, by suing for terms. We are now pent up here by the 
monsoon, which commenced a few days after our arrival, and will keep us 
liere, most proliably, till the end of November. At present we are quite 
inundated, from the overflowing of the Irrawaddy, (a beautiful river, but 
not quite equal to the Ganges,) and are obliged to go from house to house 
in canoes. We shall, most piobably, be at Ava (die capital) iu the middle 
of January; and we hear that the King is already prepared for flight, 
meaning, as wc advance, to take refuge in (’hina ! Wliut can be done witli 
such incomprehensible biulcs? We may be driven, at last, to keep the 
kingdom ourselves, however great the row such a proceeding would cause 
at home ; and a splendid acquisition it would be. The country is beautiful, 
fertile, and productive, beyond even the finest parts of llindoostan, and the 
inhabitants far superior to any race of Asiatics we are acquainted with ; or 
I should, perhaps, be more correct in saying they would be so, under a fair 
system of government. It is wonderful, when we consider the iron des- 
potism, and the arbitrary, brutal tyranny of tlieir present governmmit, that 
they should possess the qualities they do. Tliey are fine, manly, open- 
hearted, cheerful, and certainly brave fellows ; and, constant as our inter- 
course has been with them of late, we have had good opportunities of 
estimating their character. The Bengal Government are very anxious to 
bring about a peace, and w’c have sent a man from Calcutta with a letter to 
the King. If this be the case, I have no doubt of its meeting with a 
favonmbk consulcrafion, and bringing the war to a conclus^O. A good deal 
of uproar is expected iu India ampngst the iudependeoi pdefs, who, it is 
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well kiiewn, have been plotting for a genera^ rise, (emboldened by our 
employment here;) and the wretched, contemptible imbecility displayed 
by our Government on a recent occasion, will tend, no doubt, to ripen the 
plot. 

Never since India was knoAvn to us, has it been afflicted with so de- 
plorable an administration as at present, when we most particularly require 
an able and efficient one. Lord Amherst is said (by Mr. Tanning, and 
most other people) to be an extremely amiable and goodman ; but we want 
not your good and amiables at a crisis like this. J.ord Amherst has neither 
talent, nor energy, nor decision. Sir h'dward Riget thought jiroper, it is 
supposed, to take huft’at something at the commencement of the war, and 
has done nothing, hut smoke segais and talk nonsense, towauls bringing it 
to a conclusion. lie, again, is not ipialified by talent fur a seat at the 
L'ouncil Jlo.u'd; and if he ought to have hei'u am/rvJifir in India, surely ho 
should have been //(re, at (he head of the hugest and finest army ever 
turned out in India for foreign seivice. Tli*^' other two Members of Council, 
Messrs. Fendall and Ifatringioii, are mere old women : the one gouty and 
stupid, and the other thinking of nothing Imt singing anthems, attending 
chanty-school im etmgs, Ihhle avsonations, I've. 

The “ recent otcusum” wheie their imbecility was .so ^(iikiiigly displaye I, 
w’as in regard t^ illuirtpoor, that cveilasung tliorii in our side since Jaird 
Lake failed in his repeated eftbrts to taki* it. Sir l)a\id Ochlerloiiy, who 
•was up there in civil ras well as military supremacy, found it necessary (in 
performance of a solemn pledge of our (io\ernmei>l) to lesort to arms in 
support of tlu3 young liajuh, who had been deposed, lie colletled a 
splendid force; the place must have fallen in twenl>-four hours’ bombard- 
ment, and would have had the greatest and happiest elfect, in its impres- 
sion on the minds of the disafi'ected, when up c(3mes a positive and 
peremptory order from (iovemmeiit to Sir Davni, to come to any leims 
with the usurper ; on no account tu venture to attack the plact', but to im- 
mediately disperse the army ! Sir David was obligi'd to obey orders, hut 
at the same time flung up all his appointments, civil and mthlary, in dis- 
gust ; and accompanied his resignation, we hear, with the remark, that he 
scorned to serve under such a Government, which, in spile uf treaty and its 
pledged faith, had left their young ally to Itis fate, and had irnpiessed the 
whole of India with the conviction that we are atfaid again to attack 
lihurtpoor. Sir David, vve hear, is going homo ; and if so, I doubt not he 
will be /liwd of. He is not a man to sit <|uict under such circumstances. 

Arrac’an Force. 

'A letter lately received, written by an officer who was at the storm- 
ing of Anacan, which has been obligingly forwarded to ns, shou‘s 
the arduous nature of the service in the liurinese country. It states, 
that the troops ordered to inarch from Myoo to Areetiing, liad lite- 
rally to swim from isbaiul to island, across tlie delta of the lower [lart 
of the river Arracan; in doing which they lost many liorses. After 
the capital of the province Avas carried, a paity of our troo[)s, sent to 
pursue the enemy, were out foity hours in succe.ssion, without sh'ep, 
rest, or food ; and consequently returned for want of provisions, find- 
ing the country at the same time impasr.able. 

. The letters received at Calcutta down to the end of August from 
this fatal plac^,,werc filled with the most dismal accounts ofthesick- 
1 ness and mortality, Several individuals, wlm had gong tlieie with 
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goods on speculation, were selling them off under prime cost, that they 
might withdraw as fast as jwssible. The sickness had increased to 
such a degree, as to pervade nearly the entire force. Fifteen officers 
had died ; and about forty had obtained leave of absence on sick 
certificate. The papers of the 15th of September, say that the sickness 
there was very slowly abating ; but apprehensions were entertained 
that tlie Burmese, learning the debilitated condition ot our troops, 
might be tempted to attack them. It did not appear, however, that 
tliey had any force left in Arracan ; but a plot, it is said, had been 
formed by tlie Mughs (natives of Arracan) to burn the barracks and 
destroy our troops, which was luckily discovered and Irustrated. 

Hopes were entertained that, on the approach ot the cold season, 
the sickness would cease ; hut even if it did, the troops which had 
been subjected to that pernicious climate for one season, could not, it 
was thought, regain their health and vigour for years to come. 

Assam. 

The war had not yet entirely ceased in this quarter. The natives 
of the country, acting as oui auxiliaries, had, at our instigation, at- 
tacked and gained some advantages over their enemies, thcSingphos. 
But the latter, having discovered that none of o\ir troops were co- 
operating against them, gathered courage to renew their resistance 
with greater vigour. An extensive coalition Mas in consequence form- 
ing against our new allies, udiich rendeied it necessary to bring up 
fresh troops to their assistance. Such u'ere the first fruits of Lord 
Amherst’s new jirotective and suhsidiaiy system for our eastern fron- 
tier, M'hich, as has been again and again jiredicted, will involve us in 
continual broils with every haibarous tube uilhin our reach. Lieu- 
tenant Neufville had thought it necessary to proceed himself to Beesa ; 
and Lieutenant Kerr had been directed tobiing from Suddeeya more 
ammunition, and all the men that could be spared. This service 
against the Singphos, a predatory tribe on the eastern frontiers of 
Assam, was successfully effected, and a number of Assamese pri- 
soners released. 

Ckxtrat. Inoiv. 

A great rising was apprehended in the upper provinces, the inhabi- 
tants of which are known to be both the most warlike portion of India, 
and the most disposed to resist our authoiity, whenever there may be 
a hope of doing so with success ; a feeling greatly increased in the 
ceded and conquered jirovinces by the gross breach of faith committed 
towards them by the Company, in regard to the promised permanent 
settlement. Mr. Henry St, (deorge Tucker, Mr. La\\% and other 
writers of great personal experience, have again and again predicted 
that the continued violation of this solemn pledge must exasperate the 
Natives into rebellion on the first favourable opportunity ; and the pre- 
sent is the ciisis when the Company may expect to reap the fruits of 
its bad faith with the people. 

It if> reported, in a Calcutta Native newspaper of the 27th of 
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August, that Madhub Sing, the youngest brother of Doorjun Laul, 
the rebellious Rajah of Bhurtpoor, had raised an insurrection against 
him, and got possession of a number of places, with a prospect of still 
farther extending his power. 

Under date of Sept, 17th, the ^ John BulU says, that the state of 
matters at Bhurtpoor had led to several erjcounters, in which not a 
few lives had been lost; and the British Resident had found it neces- 
sary to leave the fort of Jaypore on account of the measures adopted 
by the Ranee. Thus every successivo account shows that the sjurit 
of disaffection to the British power is becoming more and more 
extended. 

Preparations, it is said, were now making for the reduction, as soon 
as it might be practicable, of Bhuitpoor, Alvvnr, and several other 
places where disorder and disorganization had been for some time 
prevailing, 'rhere is, therefore, now no doubt that this part of India 
will soon be the scene of important operations, 

Ma or vs. 

We have seen fdes of Madras papeis down to the early pait of 
October. On the 8tli of the preceding month, a meeting was held 
at the Assembly Rooms, on the Mount Road, for the purpose of In’ar- 
ing read the answer of the Oovernor in (•oiincil, to the nnunorial 
jiresented by above a bundled of the most rcsjiectable members of the 
community for providing a Town-llall at that Piesidmicy. Oeorgo 
Hvne, Esq., who acted as Honorary Secrctaiy, lead tin* communica- 
tion from the Governor, which expiessed high apjnobation of the 
proposal. As the differi'iit philanthrojiic and philosophical institu- 
tions, festive assemblies, &c., at that Piesidency, ar(‘ without such 
accommodation as they require, sin-h an erection is deemed of higli 
public importance. But the Goveinor is pleas'd to ob.serve, that 
“ mainf considerations foibid tin* idea that any aid should be given 
to it by private snbseiiptions and suggests that tlie woik should be 

wholly undei taken by tlie Government, and when linislied, remain the 
property of the Honourable C'onqiany, ibongli tlie management of it 
would be eommilted to trustees for the tinn* being.” One of these 
“ many considerations ” against permitting it to be the piopeitv of the 
public (of that public to whom it owes its origin !) may he the danger- 
ous consequences apprehended from allow ing the inhabitants to liave 
a pl^e of their own, where they might meet wdien they chose, to o\- 
[ues? their honest seiinments, as they foimeily did, in applauding 
Lord Hastings for removing the eensorshij) on the press, when their 
speeches w^ere not suffered to appear in tlie Madras papers. 

On the 17th September, a large quantity of Company’s seeurities 
were knocked dowm at a public sale-room here at the lollowing prices : 
Six per cent, remittahle, from 2.J to 25 per cent, premium. Old live 
per cents. 3^ to 3|- discount; New five per cent. to 1 discount. 

A Van Diemen’s Band paper (the ‘ Holiart Town Gazette,’ of 
April 1.5th) says: “ We feel great satisfmtion in slating on good au- 
thority, that no less considerable a sum than 20,000/. has been raised 
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by public subscriptiAn at Madras, for the purpose of founding a cob 
lege in Tasmania, (where health is protected by perhaps the finest 
climate in the world, and of course it is desirable that every Asiatic 
resident should fondly establish his progeny,) for educating the na- 
tives of India, instead of sending them to England.” 

Bomhay. 

Accounts dated in the end of August, state, that from a deficiency 
of rain in many parts of Hindoostan, great distress and scarcity was 
apprehended. A great number of cattle had already perished about 
Nuoseerabad for ^\ant of fodder, and no rain had fallen at Kurnoul 
down to the 14th of July. J'he extreme heat had caused most of the 
European inhabitants to remove for change of air. 

Effectual precautions had been adopted in Bombay against the 
threatened scarcity of water. Three-fifths of the public wells and all 
the tanks havitig heeome diy before the month of April, they were 
deepened and impnned ; aFul ahoni thiity, which had been filled ii[)foi 
years, from not being recpiiied in ordinary seasons, or inconveniently 
situated, were ro-opened. Many tcmjjorary wells were also sunk and 
new permanent ones constructed iu various parts of the island ; by 
which the danger of drought is considered to be completely removed. 

The papers of the 10th of Se[)tember still speak of the continu- 
ation ot disturbances iu Cutch. A village within eight miles of Anjav 
had been plundered, and a chief of Nurra had collected a thousand 
Scindians for similar objects. 

The importance attached to this insurrection may be estimated 
from the magnitude of the force destined to take the field, which is 
as follows : A troop of horse artillery ; a company of foot artillery, 
with gun lascars attached ; his Majesty’s 4th dragoons ; one squadron 
1st reg. N. light cavalry ; left wing, 2d. reg. N. L.C.; H. M.’s (ith 
reg, of foot; flank companies of the 2d Bombay Europ. reg. ; 21st 
reg. N. I. ; 2d grenadier reg. N, I.; 3d reg N. 1. ; 16th reg. N. I. ; 
8th reg. N. I.; and I8th reg. N. I. 

A detachment was shortly to embark with a suitable train of artil- 
lery, which, when joined by a body of cavalry from Kaira and other 
troops in the vicinity, wouldt orm a force of 7000 strong; to ho com- 
manded, it is said, by Colonel Napier as Brigadier. The inhabitants 
of Cutch are described as a warlike race of people, and the chiefs 
have long boasted of their independence, pretending that the cmintry 
which they inherit has withstood all attempts at invasion sin^ the 
creation of the world. Their peculiar natural advantages for defence 
somewhat justifies the boast; as the inteiior abounds with hills and 
impenetrable jungles, where many of their forfeited villages are im- 
pregnable to an army without the aid of artillery ; in addition to 
which, the whole country u isolated by the Run or Erun, an extensive 
swamp, which during the great part of the year is impassable. 

Private letters, quoted in the ‘ Globe,’ dated Sept. 28th, speak very 
gloomily of the war in Cutch; stating that we are without an ade- 
quate force to meet the invaders, all the disposable troops having 
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been sent to join the army in the Burmese territory. However, all 
the ships that could be got had been taken up, it is said, at a very 
high rate, to convey such troops as could be immediately collected. 
There has been some discussion in the newspapers about whether or 
not the insurgents in Cutch are to be considered as Pindarees." 
They are, no doubt, men of this description, many of them probably 
the remains of the great Pindaree liordes, moving about fiom one place 
of India to another, wherever tliey find the be^>t liaunts for subsisting 
on plunder, jind now collected in masses and called into action by the 
factious chiefs of Scind. 

Nlw Regulation roii the Press at Bom may. 

In a subsequent page of this piescnt Number, will be tound a docu- 
ment of the highest impoUance to the gicat intercs>ls of the Indian 
community; namely, tlie olhcial Beguhilioiis enacted lor the Piess 
at Bombay, on which a lew observations only aie netxsbsaiy, and these 
tve make the subject of this separ.ite paper. 

It will be in the recollection of oui jeaders that at the time of 
Lord Hastings’s removing the censoiship from the Press of Bengal, 
Sir Evan Nepean was Cfovernor of Bombay ; and undei hi^* govern- 
ment, as well as that of Sir Thomas Monro at Madras, the censoishij)^ 
was still continued. On Mr. Elphinstone s b(“coniing Governor ot 
Bombay, one of the first acts ot his administration was to imitate, 
(or, at least, pretend to imitate) the conduct ot Loid Ha.>tings, by 
abolishing the previous censorship, and declaring the Press to be tree. 
'Inis freedom^ however, was perfectly sale in the keeimig of Mr. 
Warden, then Chief Secretary to Government, and ci-devant official 
Censor, who was a large propiietor of one ot the two ne\vspaj)ers 
published in Bombay, ami would naturally enough take caio that 
nothing appeared in it “ offensive ” to his superiors; while the other, 
being the official Gazette of the Government itself, was not likely to 
do violence to its own immediate patrons and emjdoyeis. 

The “ Free Press ” of Bombay behaved most becomingly in its 
new state of liberty, being ncv(T permitted by its kind keeper, Mr. 
Warden, to indulge in any indications of that joy whicli a slave sud- 
denly having his fetters knocked off might he forgiven fur hetrayirjg. 
In process of time, however, the phicid cuirent of events was niffied 
by the arrival, at Bombay, ot an honest English Judge, vith some- 
thing of the fine blood and spiiit of Sir hraneis Maenaghtcn in, his 
diameter, and the superior advantage over his conteinpor«iiy of as 
much firmness as courage, and as much consistency as ardom, which 
cannot be said for his learned brother of Bengal. 'riii.s^truly English 
Judge, daring to exercise his high and enviable functions, in adminis- 
tering justice without respect of persons, began to excite tlie surpiise 
and admiration of the Natives, and, in a corresponding degree, to 
incur the hatred of their now embed and humiliated lulers, wlio WT*re 
compelled to bow their necks to that solemn tribunal to which all just 
men pay willing homage — the Altai of the Laws, i he Lrec I rcss ot 
Messi-s, Elphinstw and Warden, worthy colleagues in tins holy cause, 
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was made the channel of continued misrepresentations, as to the pro- 
ceedings of this sturdy Judge and his few honest supporters ; and they 
themselves were secure from all legal proceedings, as there existed no 
law or regulation simitar to that which exists in England, for fixing 
the responsibility of all publications on some known individual. The 
Judges had no legal knowledge of the proprietor of the papers, or 
their editors j they could take no legal cognizance for the purposes 
of lawful responsibility, unless they imprisoned the ignorant and 
innocent printer, generally a humble mechanic, who knows nothing 
beyond the mere routine of his duty ; and therefore, in the case of 
Mr. Fair, they felt themselves surrounded with difficulties, and were 
at last compelled to refer the matter to the Government itself, in whose 
hands entirely the press then was ; and they (the Government) 
inflicted on their own unfortunate instrument the unjust, dispropor- 
tionate, and arbitrary punishment of banishment from the country, by 
a route that enjoined the circuit of half the globe ! 

To prevent the recurrence of such a difficulty in future, the Court 
suggested that certain regulations should be framed, copying the very 
letter, as well as tin; spirit, of the statutes on that subject in England, 
(37th and 38th Gep. III.) and placing the Press of Bombay on the 
same footing as that of this countiy, as far as this can be done without 
the destruction of that odious and detestable power of summarily 
baiiisliing any individual from India without trial; an evil which 
no authority short of the Legislatuie uin remedy, and to whom its 
continued cxi.stence is a })erpctual stigma and disgrace. 

7’he sole object of the Regulation, as stated in the preamble, and 
borne out by the clauses in the body of the document, was to enable 
any person who considered him.scif injured by any calumny through 
the press, to ascertain the real names and abodes of the proprietors 
hnd editor, and to proceed against them in a court of law for redress; 
d provision which tlie warmest friend of free discussion must approve, 
as essential to tlie ends of justice, and in no degree destructive of the 
most perfect liberty. 

It may be a matter of surprise to many, that Mr. Elpbinstonc him- 
self did not propo.«e some such regulation as this, when be abolished 
the censorship : but he knew well enough, no doubt, that this would 
have exposed the very fact he wished to he concealed, namely, that 
the proprietors of the Bombay Papers, being members high in office 
under his own Government, the press, in their hands, enjoyed alj the 
advantages (to him) of the most perfect slavery, while he, on the 
other hand, without risking the inconvenienee, enjoyed all the reputa- 
tion which accrued to him from the supposition of his sincerely per- 
mitting it to be used with freedom. The unwillingnes.s of himself and 
his colleagues to adopt the . Regulation when suggested by the 
Court, is a stiiking proof of their distaste to such securities for the 
responsibility of men for their acts. For although the suggestion 
vas made in September 1824, the Government delayed its being 
put into form and sent to the Judges to register in the Supreme Court, 
(the act by which it acquires the force of law,) until IViarch 1825, 
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sU months afterwards ; a delay which, besides putting off tlie evil 
to as late a period as possible, gave the higli and mighty personages 
who held shares in the newspapers, time to look about them, and 
make their arrangements accordingly. 

One of the most remarkable features of tlie vvliole is, however, 
the conduct of one of tlie Judges, Sir Ralpli Rice, on this occasion. 
Notwithstanding that the sole object of the Regulation is to give to 
injured persons the means of fixing on the responsible propiietors and 
conductors ot Indian newspapers, as the law has enabled them to do 
with English ones, Sir Ralph opjiosed their being registered by the 
Court, and even so far forgot himself, as to observe, that he thought 
the very suggestion of them to the (jovernment ill-judged. This 
will sufficiently illustrate the state of his feelings, and the current in 
which his sympathies run. But what shall we say to his understand- 
ing, as an English lawyer, when he declares the Regulation to be simi- 
lar to that' passed by Judge Macnaghten, at the request of Mr. Adam, 
in Calcutta? That they are both called a “ Rule, Ordinance, and 
Regulation,” is true : that they both relate to “tlie Press,” is also 
most true : and that they lay down ceitain conditions to be observed 
by proprietors of printing presses in India,” is undeniable. But, 
excepting in these points of resemblance, (in wliich things most 
opposite may resemble each other,) there can be nothing moie dissi- 
milar than these very documents, wdiicb, to Sir Ralph Rice’s vision, 
appeared so strikingly similar! 

In the first place, by the Bengal Regulation of Mr. Adam, or Judge 
Macnaghten, for they may divide the merit, no j)crson can have a 
license for printing at all, without the permis^on of the Governor- 
General beforeliand. By the Bombay Regulation of Sir Edward 
West and Sir Charles Chambers, for to them, we believe, the merit 
of it is solely due, ang poson may piint, without the permission of 
any authority whatever, on merely sending in to the proper office a 
notice of his intention to do so, Avhen a license, which cannot be 
refused, is granted, as in England, to the jiarty applying. 

In the second place, by the Bengal Regulation, nny mmCs license^ 
even after it be granted, may be taken away fiom him, at the mere will 
and pleasure of the Governor, without leason assigned. By the Bom- 
bay Regulation, no license either be refused at first, or taken away 
when once granted, on any pretence whatever, but the pj escribed modes 
of proceeding for offences are through the legal cliannels open to all. 

But it is in vain to make fuither compaiisons. If these things be 
similar, then there is no difference between the despotism of A.sia 
and the freedom of Ameiica : and it may then be said, that the 
burning sanoi^ of Arabia, and the thick-ribbed ice of Labrador, arc 
one and the 9 amo in substance, tcmpeiatuie, and composition. 

We have received from a corresj)ondent a copy of an able and ela- 
borate judgment delivered at Bombay by the4Jhief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court there, in the case of a native of India, to whom justice 
has been rendered. The great length of the debates given in our pre- 
sent Number prevent its being printed here; but we hope to include it 
in our next. 
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We have received also copies of afiidavit^ filed in the Ch’ef Secre- 
tary’s Office under the new Hegulatioii for the press in Bombay, which: 
we shall also print when we can find room, with a few observations on 
each of these matters of record. This pernicious publicity,” to use 
the well-remembered phrase of a Reverend hater of the light in Ben- 
gal, will be very “ obnoxious,” no doubt, to some of the good people of 
Bombay : but, wdioever acts as he himself woidd approve in other?, 
cannot be afraid to submit his conduct to open scrutiny and observa-i 
tioii. 


Cape of Good Hope. 

This colony, according to the latest advices, wms still afflicted with 
the protracted rule of Lord Charles Somerset, whose expiring reign, 

like a tvounded snake, drags its slow length along.” The oppressed 
inhabitants could only console themselves for his presence by looking 
forward to the time when the Cicero of our jircsent senate shall sift 
this Verres like Avheat ; but it was plain that he had determined to 
let the Parliament of 1826 pass over before he exposed himself to 
the storm which awaits him when he sets foot on the shores of Eng- 
land. A long communication, which has been addressed to us, dated 
C^ape Town, November 30, says : 

The (Jovernor gave out the other day at his levee that he should return to 
England on General Bourke’s aiiival ; we only hope he will be obliged to 
keep Ills w'ord. A jicrsou asked me the otlier day, “ What then will be- 
come of all Ills parasites and iiifonners ? ” 1 told him they should be sent 
to hard labour at Itobin Island, under the care of Oliver the spy ! whose 
name figures so odiondy in tin' jiotition of Mr. Burnett. . 

The petition of this gentleman to the House of Commons gave universal 
satisfaction. He must he a man of ''Uperior mind and strong nerves to have 
undertaken such a mighty task as that of exposing so powerful an adversaiy 
as Lord (.'liarle% and contending against llie awful inllucnee of the Beau- 
forts, whose veiy names make us weak people shudder. But we know that 
Mr. Burnett is as brave as a lion, and not to be daunted by great names. It 
isS quite laughable to liear of the iidiculous stones batching here to bis pre- 
judice by Lord Charles’s emissaries, who bate because he fears him. ifthc 
whole colony had been searched on piirjiose for a man capable of oppos- 
ing so powerful an antagonist with luiflinching persevtuance and vigour, we 
should have fixcil on Bishop Burnett as that man. 

The same letter passes a high eulooimn on Mr. Lancelot Cooke, 
W'bo fought a stout battle with the official authoiities respecting their 
treatment of the prize iiegroe.s. H states, that Lord Charles, in order 
to counterbalance the weight of the public voice against him, is get- 
ting up secret memorials, through the agency of his friends and emis- 
saries, to be presented to the King in Council. Much surprise W’as 
felt that no rcpoit had yet been made public from the Commissioners 
appointed to examine t^e state of the colony, But a confident ex- 
pectation is still entertained that they will give a fair representation 
of things as they are ; and be the means of rectifying many intolera- 
ble abuses which might have olhorwise long escaped the piuning-hook 
of reform. 
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T)^anny woujd appear to be a plant peculiarly adapted to the soil 
of Africa. King Cbaca, the Native Prince under whose protection 
Lieutenant Farewell is settled ngar the third point Natal, is described 
as one of the^ greatest aionsters of cruelty the earth has produced. 
Having given some account of him in our Number for September last, 
we only add a few additional facts which have lately transpired. In 
his wars he murders all ,|iis opponents, whether they resist or not ; im- 
molating all the males and. infants of both sexes, sometimes the fe- 
males also. If any of the latter arc spared, it is that he may have 
the choice of them for his seraglio, which consists of 12,000 women, 
wlio aie distributed in different kraals, where people are appointed to 
attend them. As chastity is by him deemed a great virtue, to preserve 
his own character for purity, it is said that if a woman in any one of 
these kraals become pregnant, the whole kraal is murdered without 
discrimination or reserve. Theic must, we suspect, be some misun- 
derstanding about this; for monster as he is, why sliould he stifle his 
own progeny ? His courtiers, like those of Siam, approach him crawl- 
ing, and the slightest mistake, cough, sneeze, or smile, in his pre- 
sence, is attended with instant death. One day, two or three boys 
having peeped into his kraal, he ordered them to be executed ; but as 
tlie two transgressors could not be identified, Ilcrod-Iilve, he ordered 
all the boys of the kraal t(ibe put todeatli without distinction. One of 
his people having one day done something ridiculous in hiKa[)pearaDce, 
which tended to di.sturb the king’s serenity, he said, “ Take away that 
mftn and kill him; he makes me laugh.” To compensate for this 
blood-thirstiness, his only virtues are good faith and hospitality to’ 
strangers. He is said to be able to bring 20,000 warriors into the field. 


INCIDENTS AND EV^ENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 

PREDICTIONS OF TIIK GOVKRNMLNT PUTSS OF J’NGIAND WITH 
RESPECT TO INDIA. 

Our readers in India will no doubt have heard of Mr. Murray*s 
new Morning Pa])er, ‘ ') be Hepresentative but as it is not usual to 
distribute papers through the Colonies or distant dependencies of Eng- 
land without some security for payment in loturn, it is probable that 
Very few copies of the paper in (pieslion liave yet reached India. For 
the information, therefore, of those avIio may desire to know wliat 
is said by this new organ of the sentiments of Miiiistcis (for such it, 
may no doubt be safely considered) on the subject ot India, and the 
intended amelioration of its institutions, we select from the dd Number 
of the journal named, the following portion oHts leading aiticle : 

If extent of territory, feitility of soil, variety of prodirction, and a popu- 
lation exceeding in amount the greatest empire m Europe, could by tlieir 
combination excite the attention of stato.snicn, it iniglit be expected that 
the British Empire in India would be a piincipal object of study with all who 
hold, or a^'pired to hold, the high oftices of Oovernmeut iii this coiinliy. 
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Yet the contrary is the fact — ^who are the prime rulers in the first instance 
of the great Empire of India ? Twenty-four respectable gentlemen, to the 
large majority of whom the denomination of statesmen would be a mere 
sarcasm. The President of the Hoard oP Control has been of late years a 
Member of the Cabinet, and therefore may be fairly Considered as a pro- 
fessional statesman — but in what estimation are the duties oUns office held? 
Have not very commanding political Parliamentary talents been considered 
as lost in the situation? To carry this \iew still further, is the office of 
Governor-CienCral, the guardian of the hajipiness of millions, the immediate 
and sole ruler of the most extensive and powerful empire that ever existed 
in the J''ast — is even this princely office an object of high ambition to our 
leading statesmen ? Is not, on the contrary, acceptance even of it viewed 
as a sacrifice, to be recompensed by pecuniary advantages ? Does not the 
office in this respect differ from all the other great offices of the state, which 
are sought mainly for the personal distinction and political power conferred 
by them ? 

In times past, this great office has undoubtedly been held by one or two 
distinguished individuals whose names must ever stand high on the histo- 
rical records of their country; and in a season of difficulty, the public atten- 
tion has begun to be strongly directed to the expediency of once more 
calling the tried energies of a master mind to the supreme administration 
of India. 

The present moment, if the intelligence received from various sources de- 
ser\'e credit, is pregnant with possible danger to the very existence of our 
Kmpiie in India, and is certainly full of important considerations, as con- 
nected with the internal administration of that vast country, and our poli- 
tical relations with the neighbouring states. 

While we disclaim a participation in the alarms which many feel of im- 
mediate danger to the internal trampullity of our Indian possessions, from 
the insulated occurrence at Harrackpoic, or ofdiminution of political influ- 
ence by the comparatively slow progress of the Burmese war, we do feel 
that causes are in operation, and principles ha\e obtaini'd influence in our 
Indian administration, that oppose the permanence of the British rule, — 
simply because they involve in our relations with neighbouring states the 
necessity of perpetual icar. 

The causes which affect the peimanence of our rule, although first in 
order of discussion, ami undoubleilly of impoitame, yet, as requiring 
detailed illustration and systematic development, shall be reserved by us 
for a future occasion ; — at present, we shall confine ourselves to a concise 
exposition of the danger wlncli we conceive may arise from applying the 
usual principles of our Indian policy to the existing contest with the Bur- 
mese Empire. 

The foreign relations of the British Empire in India are diiided into two 
classes: those witli Nati\e Bowers, whose dominions are surrounded by the 
British tenitories, and those with (iovernments whose possessions are 
placed beyond the general frontier of our Kmpne. 

The nature of our political ndations during peace, and the object of the 
wars in which we have been, or may bi* engaged, .are determined by this 
geographical distinction. In regard to the Native states enclosed by the 
British dominions, interference in the internal administration of their territo- 
ries ha-s been considered inevitable during peace, and equally inevitable has 
the annihilation of their ‘political independence been deemed on the 
occurrence of war. The adiniinstiation of Loid Hastings left India, from 
Cape Comorin to the Indies, without a spaik of political independence 
among the Natives, cither to excite our jealousy or disturb our power. 

The ambition of llyder and Tippoo, the restlessness of the Mahrattas, 
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the timid imbecility of the Nizam, and the sordid avarice of the Nabob of 
Oude, have all co-operated to contin f the assumption of supreme power by 
the successive British administrations in India. This is undeniable — yet is 
there no end to the system ? ,^j\lasl we neirv wage war but to crush ? i\Iust 
the establishment of a political resident aiul a subsidiary force, be the on/i/ 
conditions upon which peace can ever be granted to a Native Power? it 
is much to be feared that such aie the principles of Indian diplomatists. 
When once the avowed Parliamentary reluctance to aggression has been 
overcome — the injured majesty of the Indian Empire can never, m their 
opinion, be satisfied, till the political independence of the adversary li.is 
been irretrievably annihilated. The systematic adoption of such principles 
has produced tlie complete subjugation of the inteiiur of India; and the 
event has almost jiistilicd the leading dogma among Indian diplomatists ; 
viz. that a belief in the in\incibility of the Biitish power can alone inaintaiii 
our empire, or even secure its temporary lran<iuillUy. 

Nor are we disposed to undervalue the importance of tins principle, as a 
principle ; the ditterence is, that we would moderate its application in the 
case of relations, either of peace or war, with neighbouring states beyond our 
general frontier. 

With these states, semi-barbarous as they are, we would sedulously avoid 
occasion of dispute ; we w'oiild overlook small irregularities of public or 
individual conduct; nay, we would recommend as little diplomatic inter- 
course as possible, and if unfortunately and inevitably involved in war, 
chastisement, rather than extension of teiritory or inlliicnce, should be 
our object. 

We think it very probable that views similar to tliese may be taken up by 
a certain highly influential party in the Session now about to open ; and it 
gives us the highest l)lou^ure to know that Government itself has resolved 
on submitting to the consideration of Eailuiment ccitam measures of inter- 
nal regulation, wlueh, from the account we liave heard of them, seem likely 
to be productive of great, lasting, and progiesMve benefit to the eharactor 
of our Isastern population. To give moial elevation to these nations, and 
gradually, of course, connect them with our countrymen, by intercommu- 
nion of civil rights and olHces, — these are, we cannot doubt, tlie most pro- 
mising, as we are sure tliey are the must dignified means, by which we can 
seek to promote the sUbibty oftli.it extiaoidinary Empire. 

Tlio closing paragiapli of this article is remarkable, and no doubt 
has reference to the intended introduction of a Bill for admitting Indo- 
Britons to sit on juries. But w'e have eveiy reason to believe that 
there is a strong feeling on the part of Ministers that much greater 
changes than this are necessary : and we .shall hail with pleasure every 
indication from siicli a (piarler of a more enlarged and liberal policy 
towards our oppressed and degiaded lellow-subjects in the East. 

SUICIDE OV MAJOR WOOD. 

We are sorry to have to record this month one of the deplorable 
consequences of the criielly-proti acted and vacillating course of pro- 
cedure regarding the division and distiihution of the Deccan Prize 
Money. From the period of the decision, wdiich was given about 
three years past, against the claim of the grand army to a general di- 
vision of the booty, it was fully believed by the persons interested, as 
well as by others, that by far the greater pait of that immense treasure, 
amounting to millions sterling, would fall to the army of tlie Deccan, 
Lh'wital Hcrahlj Vvl. d. 2 
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and that Sir Thomas Hislop and his connexions, holding the highest 
rank in that army, must be raised by this vast accession of wealth to 
a most important station among the gr^test families in the kingdom. 
The principle of that decision, we believe, was extremely erroneous; 
it was confirmed, however, by the supreme authority, and had stood 
for years unshaken. The parties in whose favour it operated seemed 
to hold their brilliant prospects by the strongest possible guarantee ; 
when suddenly they are again snatched froirt'them by a new decision 
of the Trcasuiy, a decision right in itself, but most cruel in its opera- 
tion, as coming after and doing away with the effect of another, W'hich 
ought never to have been passed, on the stability of which thousands 
placed the most firm reliance. The extensive suffering w^hich wall re- 
sult may be judged from the fate of Major Wood, which is thus de- 
scribed in the papers of the day : 

The sudden and deploiable termination of the existence ofthis gentleman, at 
his lodgings, (jrosvenor-squarc, on the 8th of I'ehiiiary, has created the most 
painful feelings amongst a ^ cry exten‘;i\o circle of friends. The deceased was , 
one of the General Prize Agents for the Army of the Deccan. He served in 
India in the 2d, or (Queen’s Own Regiment, and at the time of his decease 
belonged to the 71st Regiment of Foot. He was a nephew' of Sir Thomas 

Hislop, and was married to a niece of General — , by whom he had 

three children, who are now living. Ilis lady died about twelve months 
ago. The Major had been very nuich depressed in spirits for some time ; 
and, since the decision of the l.ords of the Treasuiy relative to the Deccan 
Prize Money, he was in a state of mind bordeiing on phienzy. In conse- 
quence of alleged pecuniary embarras.snients, he gave up his house. 
No. 119, in Park-street, a few days ago, and look lodgings at No. 12, in the 
same street. On Wednesday morning the Major wrote a letter to a solici- 
tor, who is coticetned in the affaiis of India, and sent it by a servant. During 
his absence the Major wioli' several other letters, and one he left unfinished 
on his desk, and proceeded up stairs to his office, where lie opened a trunk, 
out of which he took a pair of pistols. He loaded one of them with ball, 
and fired it into liismoutn. The leport of the pistol w’as not heard by the 
inmates of the house. IIis death must have been instantaneous. Last 
evening a Coroner’s Tncpiest was held before (L II. Gell, Lsq. at the lodging 
of the deceased, No. 12, Park-street, Grosvenor-square. The ,Tury being 
sworn, took a view' of the body, from the exhibition of which it was evident 
the deceased had come to a premature end. Several witnesses were called, 
who deposed to the dejected state of the deceased ; and tlie (’oroner having 
summea up, the Jury returned a verdict, “ The deceased shot himself when 
in a slate of Insanity.” 

It i.s said that Sir George Murray, Commander of the Forces in- 
Ireland, will be .succeeded forthwith by General Sir Thomas Hislop, 
and that Sir George is to be appointed Adjutant-General in England. 

A deputation of merchants w'aited upon Lord Bathurst on the 1st 
of February, to present a memorial addressed to liim as Colonial Se- 
cretary, respecting the circulating medium at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Lord iBathurst stated that it should have been addressed to the Lords 
of the Treasury, the change in the currency originating wdth them, 
He, however, took the memorial, which he said he would deliver in 
the proper quarter. • 
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j)R. Gilchrist’s tiiiuteentii purlic letter on the 

IIINDOOSTANEE LECTURES. 

To the Honoiiruhh' the Coto't o f Directors o f the Honournh/e* 

East Imlia Company. 

HoNOURAHLr. SiRs^ — In resignitiif the charge of iliy probationary duties, 
which were recently protracted six months beyond the period originally 
intended, after an experiment of nearly seven years’ duration, I have the 
lieartfelt satisfaction of knowing that neither the time nor comparatively 
small expense has been sacrificed in vain; on the contrary, it may be safe'y 
affirmed, that the beneficial results ha\c lieeu considerable, though not 
ha/f so great as might have happened, from a variety of causes, needless 
under existing cironnistances to enumerate minutely in this place, us I now 
despair of ever Mitiiessing the adoption of those improvements myself by 
your Honourable (’ourt, which, in my humble opinion, are nevertheless 
intimately connected with the pre'^ent prosperity and future salvation of 
British India. 

The enclosed list will exlubit a fair statement of progress during the term 
just expired. A few have dune remarkably well; some have considerable 
merit; others are tolerably proficient; but themajoiity stand so equivocally 
in my own estimation, that I haidly know what to term them beyond mere 
orthoepists and rudimcntalists, who arc so far on the way to do better, if 
encouraged to proceed in so useful ac.arcer, as they have only begun. In 
praise of Messrs, llrake, Broadfoot, Myers, Ash, Andrew, Partridge, Hart, 
Bennett, Jervis, Smith, Harriet, INPfiraire, C’ameron, IMalcolm, and Christie, 
It would be as difficult to say enough, as it must be to offer one word in 
favour of the thirty, whose conduct lias been rather dubious in more respects 
than merely in close application to their several studies, which have gene- 
rally been neglected, for the pursuit of more attractive, but truly distracting 
objects that abound in every corner of the metropolis, with so many seduc- 
tive charms, which even those rnaiked good and promising have not always 
had fortitude enough to resist, when their worse associates were at ihe puinSf 
and even the ctpenscy of misleading them from mental exertions, In a variety 
of w'ays that may be us piiidently conceived as described. In short, it seems 
evident to my iniiid that, without constant honnfule examinations, concilia- 
tory precepts, convincing examples, and an irresistible impetus from patrons 
in high authority, extraordinary advancement cannot be achieved in London, 
or any luxurious city, by the majority of adolescent students, who, generally 
speaking, in such situations are not less averse to the devclojnnent of their 
intellectual energies, than savages ace to manual toil, all over the world. 

The mo.st efficient step for er.idicating the cx^;>ting cv il, would he to com- 
mence tuition as earh/ in life as possible ; to create reflecting habits, by 
inculcating a due knowledge of tin* Engli.sh tongue on rational principles, 
of which it pains me to know, that the British youth arc commonly as igno- 
rant as the Hottcntois are of bodily p;irity, or sordid beings of generous, 
noble .sentiments, in nations, too fiir advanced in civilization, and its 
consequent train of vices, connected with lutemperaiice, venality, and 
selfsm. If all other ideas of previous trial before nomination be im- 
practicable, oil the score of vested patronage for Cadets, one single strict 
test in English grammar and composition, /h/V/y applied, would alone work 
miracles ; for the boy who proves an utter or blockhead in that indispensable 
qualification; is wholly uimt for any actiy^ service, beyond sweeping the 
2P 2 
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streets, or becoming* a slave driver; and the sooner he commences tnose 
humble occupations in life, the more his labours will conduce to the welfare 
of society at large ; unless his relatives can aford to let him play the drone 
from the cradle to his coffin, or something still worse for his own character 
and reipec lability, as a youth, a man, or an aged actor on the world^s great 
stage. 

About twenty of the Assistant-Surgeons with me are not yet entitled to 
their certificates, either from sheer aversion to learn the language of their 
future patients, or from an absurd notion, constantly humtnered into their 
noddles by persons equally foolish, that no such acquirement can ever be 
wanted ; because, in former days, not one medical man in a hundred could 
utter a sentence in Ilindoostanee equal to a common native shaver, far less 
in the style becoming a supunt English doctor. The class, during my ab- 
sence in Scotland, will be kept open by my best Pupils, to accommodate 
the above gentlemen, who will thus be enabled to deserve the necessary 
documents, by learning the rudiments of Ilindoostanee at least; and those 
papers will be seasonably delivered, but properly authenticated by myself, 

Tlie accompanying papers will show that in every part of the united 
kingdom occidental and oriental tuition may be most ailvantageously con- 
joined, and taught riuliinentalli/, with the best eflects, to the junior classes 
of all respectable schools ; and were your Honourable Court, either collec- 
tively or individually, to countenance the expeniiieiits actually begun, in the 
vicinity of London, within the period of two years fiom the present date, a 
large supply of practical orientahsis would always be forthcoming, without 
any anxiety or charge to the Company on that article, for their Indian army, 
TO which hundreds are consigned annually for commissions, with hardly one 
sterling requisite for pioperly executing so arduous and responsible a task, 
among hundreds of thousands of strange military and civil subordinates in 
a foreign land, where Knglish to the people and soldiers large is still equally 
unintelligible as Greek w’ould be to the sojouiiiers of Wajiping, as Latin is 
in the parish of St. Giles, or among the poorer classes of the inhabitants in 
those very districts of London, where a jierson even with a Frtncli tongue 
alone could not feel very comfoi table, e>peciully when speaking it, or spoken 
to in English by the crowds passing along the streets. The number of new 
Students this term has been about sixty ; while those who have attended 
more or less punctually amount to lilty-lwo ; thus forming one grand total, 
since the Institution under me began, of 1423 Students at the Oriental 
Lecture Hoorn, tlie great majority of whom belonged to the Honourable 
Company’s service, or emigrated to settle in iheir tenitories. 

For the benefit of my own constitution, which for the last seven years has 
been exposed to incessant wear and tear, without a single month of holidays, 
if they were all put together during that long period, it has been lately iny in- 
tention to visit perhaps most of the cities in the united kingdom, on the score 
both of private business and recreation, for six or eight weeks to come ; 
I mean, en passant, to disseiniiiale gratuitously, the true philological faith 
on p'ojitable oiicntalism among those reputalile professors, tiutionary prac- 
titioners, &c. wherever they may be found equally desirous and capable of 
following my instructions, pro boiio publico, including llieir own more im- 
mediate advantages, as intelligent teachers, and niinc also in tlie less osten- 
sible situation of liteiari/ purveyor for the whole, in the rudimental principles 
of Ilindoostanee and Persian, blended in one very easy scheme, which has 
triumphantly stood a hostile enough ordeal, on every side, of two score 
yeans. While compelled, by a concatenation of events, to lelire from a ser- 
vice to which, directly and indirectly, ray best talents have been conscientiously 
devoted since 1782 , I shall do so^wilh the sentiments of an honest man, wh 
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■would rather be sinned against, than wilfully sin against the interests and 
feelings of the humblest being on earth ; — let me, therefore, assure your 
Honourable Court, that 1 here bid an eternal adieu to every inimical thought, 
word, or deed, which may have'occasionally given offence to the bitterest 
of my enemies in the East India House ; it being my ardent wish ip close 
the short evening of advanced life in peace with all mankind, whether they 
deal with me, or not, as they would naturally expect, cateris paribus, me to 
deal with them, were our lelative position in the world revei'sed. Tlie 
objects nearest and dearest to my heart are the happiness and prosperity of 
all nations, when compatible with the safety of the British empire, in every 
division of the globe over which “ a inrscut won esprit we dit, Vive la re- 
publique des let (res utiles et ralionales, walgrc queii let soutenant, je perisse 
moi 

I have the honour to remain, Honourable Sirs, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

(Signed) John Bortiiwick Gilchrist. 

No. 11, Clarges-street, 

June 30, 1825. 
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lUJMBAV COl Rl£n C.XTKAORDINARV. 

General Depaitmcnt, June 9, 1825. 

Tiir Honourable the Governor in Council isplease<l to publish for general 
information the following Rule, Oidinance and Regulation I. of 1825, 
which, having beeniead and published in the Supreme C’ourt of Judicature, 
lias been registered on the 1 Ith of May instant. 

RULE, OIIDINANCE, AM) UEOU LA'llON I, OF 1825. 

A Mule, Ordinance, and Uegnlafnm for prei anting the wischief arising 
from the printing and publishing Neiespapi rs, and Periodical and other 
11 oks and Papers hi/ fiei'sons itnknoiva. Passed In/ the Jlonoaratle the 
OoVerner in ('ouneil of Bonibat/, on the 2d dai/ tf flareh 1825, and legiS' 
tered in the Honourable the Sajn-ewc Court of Judieataie at Bombay, under 
date the Wth of March 1825. 

Whereas, for the piirjxi.se of inoic easily detecting those who may be legallv 
lespoiisible for the publicariou of IUkiIIuus inattci in newspapeis and pcriodjc.ll 
W'orks of alike iiatnre, and other printed books and papers, tlic Hoiioiirablc the 
Governor in Council has deemed it expedient that eeitain Regiil.itions nhould be 
provided touching such publicatioiKS respectively. 

Article 1. “Be it therefore ordained by the authority of tlic Honourahle the 
Governor in Council, and under and by virtue ofa cei tain Act of Paili.unent, 
m.ide and passed in the forty-seventh year of the reign <'f his late Majesty King 
George the Tliird, intituled, “ An Act tor the b. tter Settlement of the Forts of 
St George and Bonibav,'’ that, from and after twenty dajs after tlie registry 
and piihJication oftliisiule, ordinance, and legulaiioii, in the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Bombay, no per.soii or persons shall, within the Piesidciiey 
of Bombay, print or puhli«li, or cause to be printed or published, any ncw.spaper 
or magazine, register, paniphlef, or other book or paper whatsoever, in any 
language or character whatsoever, published jicriodically, containing, or pur- 
porting to contain, public news, intelligence, ni strictures on the acts, nieasui-es, 
and procceding.s of (hiveriinierit, or any political events or fransaction.s wliat'io- 
ever, until an aflidavit or allldavits, made and signed as hereinafter mentioned, 
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«haU be delivered to the Chief Secretary of Governnieut for the time being, er 
other person acting and officiating as such, containing the several matters and 
tilings hereinafter for that purpose specified and mentioned. 

II. — Andl be it further oidained, by the authoiity aforesaid, that every such 
affidavit shall be in writing, and signed by the person or persons making the 
same^nd shall be taken betore the said Chief Secretary, or other person acting 
and officiating as such, in case he shall be a Ju.stice ot Peace, and if not, then 
before any Justice of the Peace acting within the Pre.sidcncy, And such affidavit 
or affidavits shall specify and set fortli the real and tine names, additions, de- 
sciiptions, and places of abode, of all and eveiv peison or persons who is or are 
intended to be the printer and |)rinters, publi>lK*r and pnblisheis, of the news- 
pa|>er, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other piinted book or paper in such 
affidavit or affidavits mentioned, and of all the Propiictois of the same resident 
within the Presideney ot Jiombay or places theieto subordinate, if the number ot 
siicli piopiietois, exclusive of piintcis and publishers, does not exceed two ; and 
in case tnc same shall exceed sueh nnnibei, then it two of the proprietors, exclu- 
sive of the printeis and publishcis icsident within the Presidency of Hombay. or 
places tiieieto suboidinate, who bold the laige.>t sbaies theiein, and also the 
tiinouut of the propoitlonal shaic of such propiictois in the piopcity therein, and 
likewise the tine description of the house or building wherein any such nevvs- 
jiawer, magazine, reglstt'r, pamphlet, oi othei piinted book or paper asatoiesaid 
IS intended to be piinted, and the title of sucli iievv'paper, magazine, registei, 
{lanndilet, or other pi iiited book or papei . 

III. — And beittuithei oidained, by the aiitboiity aforesaid, that where the 
persons coiiceiiied in as piinteis and puhlishei.s of any such newspaper, map- 
zine, legistei, pamplilet, oi othei piinted hook oi paper as aforesaid, together 
with su.ch number ot propiietors as are lieieinbetore leqnired to be named in 
.sncli affidavit or allid.'u Its as aforesaid, shall not altogethei e.xcced the number 
of four pet sons, (he aflldavit or affidavits hereby required shall be sworn and 
signed by all the said persons who are resident in oi witliin twenty miles ot 
Jiomba) : and when tlic mimbci of sneb poisons sliall exceed lour, the same shall 
be signed and swoiii by tour of .such poisons, if resident in or within twenty 
miles of Bombay, oi by so many of Iheiii as aie .so lesident, but the same shall 
contain the real and tine names, additions, descriptions and places of pode, of 
all and eveiy person and persons who is or are intended to l)C the printei and 
piinters, publisher and pnhlisheis, and of .so many of the proprietors as are 
heieinhcfore for (hat jniipose mentioned, of such newspaper, magazine, register, 
pamphlet, or othei punted hook oi paper as aforesaid; and the peisoii or peisons 
so signing and sweaiing to (he truth of such affidavit oi affidavits in the last- 
mentioned ease, shall and aie heiehy lequiied to give notice, within foiiiteen 
days after such affidavit or affidavits shall be so delivered as afore.said, to each ot 
the i»eisoiis not signing and swearing sueh affidavit, but named therein as a pro- 
piietor, printer, or publisher, of such nenv-spapei, magazine, icgister, pamphlet, 
or other pi inteil book or paper as afoiesald, that he or they aie so iiameu therein : 
and in ease of neglect to give such notice, each and every person who lias so signed 
and sworn such affidavit shall forfeit and lose the sum of .‘iOO lupees. 

IV. — And be it finther oidained by the authority afoicsaid, tliat an affidavit or 
affidavits of the like natuie and import shall be made, signed, and delivered, in 
like iiiaiiner, as often as any of the printers, pnhlisheis, or pioprittors, named in 
such aflldavit or affidavits, shall be changed, or shall cliange their respective places 
of abode or tlieir piinting-bou.se, place, fk office, and as often as the title of such 
ncwspajier, inaga/ine, register, pamphlet, or otherpiintedbookor paper as afore- 
.said, shall he changed, and as olten the Honourable the Coveinor in Council shall 
vlecni it ex[)ediciit so to lequiie. And that when such fuither and new affidavit 
or affidavits as last afniesaid, shall be so leqniied by the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council, notice of such reiiuisltioii, signed by the said Chief heeietary, 
oi other person acl ing and officiating .is siuh, shall he given to tJic persons named 
in the affidavit oj affidavits to which the said notice i elates, as the piinters, jiub- 
hshets, or proprietois, ot the newspaper, magazine, icgister, pamphlet, or other 
piinted book or papei in such affidavit or affidavit.s named, such notice to be left 
at such [ilacc as is mentioned in the affidavits last delivered, as the place at which 
the newspaper, magazine, icgister, jianiphlet, or other printed book or paper to 
which such notice shall 1 elate, is piinted, 

V. — And be it further ordaineil by the authority aforesaid, that in case any sueh 
newspapei', magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper as here- 
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1 V piocecdings, cninitial and civil, tonchiinr any new«nan<'r 

01 othfci Muh book or pap'i as .shall he mentioned in nn\ .snrh HdidaviLmllidivits" 
... touching m,y iii,l.l.<-,.rWu, or thing, in ",,ch 

othci book 01 |».i|ier as mentioned as aloiesahl, be recened and admitted as con- 
eluaiye evidence of tlie tinth of all.sneh maffeis set toitli in such ainda\it.s ns me 
miuireo to he theiem set foiih air.iinst every j»ei‘-on who shall have siirMfil and 
n cviil.Miee of the tiuth of all s„e^ matteis 

dKainvt a I and every peison who .shall not have .signed or.swoin the same but 
who shall he nientionetl in such allidavits to be a piopiietor, pi inter or publi.sher 
ot .such IK wsjiaper oi other hook or paper in such atlidavit or allidavits niention- 
iMl as atinesaid, miles.s the eontraiy shall he satisfaetoi ily pioved. Prov hied al- 
•""/•f’.PP’soii or pei.sons lespectivelv, ai^ainst whom any 
such afhdavit oi atlldavits, oi any copy theieof, .shall he offered in evi- 

K."":’. "■ l'''"' •" I'.-'h’ 'it'Md, sivolll, an,l 

demeied, to the s.ud (duet .'seeref.ii y, or other person acting and odiciatimr as 
.such, pievious to the day ot the date oi imblieation ot the newspaper, or other 
.such book paper m such a(lida\itoraflid.ivit> inenfnined ;is aloresaiil. to which 
the uroceediiig, end or eiiniinal, shall lelale, aiiatlidavitoi allidavits that he, she. 
01 they, hath or have ceased to be the pi infer or piinters, inopiietor or propiie- 
lors, or puhlKsher or puhlishei.s, of sneli mwvspaper, or other .such book or naner 
in such atlidavit or allidavits mentioned as atoH'Nnid, .such person or persons .shall 
not be deemed, by reason of any former allidavit .so deiiieied as afoicsaid, to 
have been punter or punters, proprietor or piopiietors, oi injhlislicr or publish- 
ers, of.stieli newspapei or other siieh hook or papei, aftei tli(‘ dav on which such 
last mentioned affidavit or aflidaviis .^hall have been lielivered to the said Chiel 
Secrctai) of Ciovernment for the lime being, or othei |)i i.son acting and olliclaliiig 


V If.— And he it further ordaiiu'd by the .aiifhoiitv aforesaid, that in some part 
of every iievvsjiaiiei , maga/ine, legister, |.amphlet,'or other piinfed hook or pa- 
per whatsoever, ni any language or ehaiaeter wh.it.soever, piihli.shed perindieallv 
eontainingoi purpoitiiig to contain public news, intelligence, or striefiires on the 
acts, measures, or proceedings of t^ovenimeiit, oi any political evenr.s or transac- 
tions whatsoever, in the .same language and ehaiaeter as that in which such news- 
paper or other printed book or paper heieinlore de.senhed is jointed, there shall 
he niiiilcd the tine and real name and names, addition and additions, and place 
a-nd places of abode, of the pi inter and juintci.s, and publisher and publishers of 
tlie .same, and also a true de.sciijition of the jd.iee vvlieie the same is pi luted. Anti 
in ease any jicrson or pei.sons .shall, kiiovvuiglv and wilfiillv, |nint or jinhlish m 
cause to be piintedor jiuldi.shed, iiiiv sne'i nevvs|)a|»er nr'otlu r printed hook of 
paper a.s afore.sabl, not eontaining the jMi tidilais aforesaid, and every of them 
eveiy such person .shall foifeii the snni ot one thousand rupet's ; and that proot 
made in iiuiiiner heieinmentioned in any juoeeeding to reeovei the same, that the 
party pioceeded ivgainst is a pi inter or jiuhlisher ol a new.spaper, or other such 
printed book oi pajier so printed or published as aforesaid, .shall he deenu'd tiiid 
taken to be jiruof that such paity is a jier.son wilfnllv and knowingly piimiiig ot 
publishing, or c.ansing the same t<» be piinted or published, iinle.ss be .shall satis- 
factorily prove the contiaiy. 

Vlll.— And be it fiiiihei oidairieil bv the authoiity aforesud, that it shall not 
be necessary, after any such allidav it or allidavits heieinbelme mentioned, oi a 
ceilifled copy thereol, (to he eeititied as beieattei mentioned,] shall have been 
jirodueed in evidence as afoiesaid again.st the peison or pel^ons who signed and 
made the .same, or arc tlieiein named aecoiding to Ai tide III of this rule, ordi- 
nance, and legnlafion, and after a ne\vv|m|}er or other mkIi piinted hook or papei 
as afore.said sliall be jirodnced in evidence, intituled in the .same manner a.s the 
newspapei or Ollier .such piinkd hook or jiapei mentioned in .sueli alfidavit or af- 
fidavits is intiluled, and vvlieieiii the name.s of ilie piinter and publisher, or piiii- 
ters or publislieis, and the place of piintiiig, uhall be the same a.s the name or 
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names of the printer or printers, and publisher or publishers, and place of printing, 
mentioned in such affidavit or affidavits, fur any plaintiff, informant, or prosecu- 
tor, or person seeking to recover any of the nenalties raised by this regulation, 
to prove that the newspaper, or other printea book or paper to which such trial 
relates, w'as purchased jit any house, snop, or office, belonging to or occupied by 
tlie defendant or defendants, or any of them, or bv his or their servants, or work- 
men, or where he or they, by themselves or by their servants or workmen, usu- 
ally carry on the business of piinting or publishing such newspaper or other 
printed book or paper as aforesaid, or where the same is usually sold. 

IX — And be it further onlaincd by the authority afoiesaid, that service at the 
house or place mentioned in such affidavit or affidavits as aforesaid, as the house 
or place at which such newspaper or other such printed book or paper in such af- 
lidavit or affidavits mentioned as afoiesaid, to vvliich any proceedings, civil or cri- 
minal, shall relate, is printed or published, or intended so to be, of any legal no- 
tice, summons, subpoena, rule, order, or process of what nature soever, or to 
enforce an appearance in any suit, prosecution, or proceeding, civil or criminal, 
against any pi inter, publisher, or propiiclor of any such newspaper or other print- 
ed book or paper so mentioned in such affidavit or affidavits, shall be deemed and 
taken to be good ami sufficient service thereof respectively, against all persons 
named in such affidavit or affidavits as the proprietor or proprietors, publisher or 
publishers, or pi infci or printers, of the iiewsjiaper or other printed hook or pa- 
per mentioned in sncli affirlavitor affidavits ; piovided always, tliat if any such 
person or persons res|)ccti\ely as afoiesaid, shall have signed sworn and delivered 
to the said Chief Sceretaiy to Goveinment, or other person acting and officiating 
as such as afoiesaid, jtievioiis to the day of the date or publication of the nevvs- 
jiaper or other such punted book or paper as aforesaid to wliich the proccediiifT in 
Coiiit shall relate, an affidavit or affidavits taken befoie him, he being a Justice 
of FeacC) and it not betore any Justice of Peace acting within the Piesidency, that 
he, she, or they, have ceased to be the piiiitei or piiiiteis, pioprietor or proprie- 
tors, publisher or publishers, ol sneh newspaper, or other such printed nooK or 
jiaper as aforesaid, and shall make proof theieof, such person or jiersoris shall 
not be deemed, by i eason of any former affidavit or affidavits so delivered as afore- 
said, to have been the piopiie'toi or propnetois, piinter or printers, publisher or 
publishers, of the same, attei the day on which such last iiH*iitir»iied affidavit or 
affidavits shall have been deliveicd to the said Chief fsecietary, or other person 
acting and officiating as such, as afoiesaid. 

X. — And be it further oidaiiied by the authority aforesaid, that the said Chief 
Secretary, oi other peison acting and officiating as .such, by whom such affidavits 
shall be kept acrording to the direction of this lulc, oidinance, and regulation, 
.sliall, and he is hereby rc(|uiie(l, upon applic.ition made to him by any person or 
pel sons reiiniiing a copy certified accoi ding to this rule, ordinance, and regula- 
tion, of any such affidavit a.s aforesaid, in oidei that the same may he piotluced 
in any civil or crimiii.d pUKcedings, to deliver to the person so applying for the 
same, sueh certified cojiy, he, she, or the), paying for tlic same the sum of one 
rupee and no 11101 c. 

aI.— A nd whereas, in many cases it may be piodnctiveof public inconvenience 
to rcipiire that tfie Justice of Peace bcfoie vvboni such affidavits as are hereinbe- 
fore mentioned, are made, or the Chief fSecietary to (joveiiimenf, or other |)crsoii 
acting and officiating as such, into whose custody such affidavits may have been 
delivered, should be re(|niied personally to attend, in oider to pioveupon the trial 
of any action, piosccntioii, suit, iiidictmeiitJufoimalioii, or any other proceeding, 
that the parlies signing, sweaiiiig, and denying sueh affidavit oi affidavits, did 
swear the same in the presence of such Justice of the Peace, and did deliver the 
same to such Chief Seciet.iiy, or othei person acting and officiating as such, be- 
fore and to vvlioni the same sliall have been sworn or delivered lespec'ively : lie 
it further oidaiiied by the authority aforesaid, that in all cases a cojiy of any such 
affidavit, certified to’ be a true copy under the hand of such Cliiet .Secretary, or 
other p.'fsoii iictiiig and officiating as such, in whose possession tlie same shall he, 
and likewise under the hand of the Justice of Peace befoie whom the same shall 
have been sworn, in case the said aflidav it or affidavits shall not have been duly sworn 
before the said Chief Secretary, or other person acting and officiating as such, in 
his character of a Justice of Peace, shall, upon proof made that such certificates 
have been signed by the handwriting of the persons making the same, and whom 
it shall not be necessary to prove to he Chief Secretary to Government, or 4 per- 
son acting and officiating as such, or a Justice of Peace, be received in evitlence 
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a,s sufficient proof of such affidavit, and that the same was duly sworn, and of the 
contents thereof ; and such copies, so produced and certified, shall also bo re- 
ceived as evidence that the affidavits of wliich they purport to be copies, have been 
duly sworn according to this rule, ordinance, and regulation, and sliall have the 
tlte same effect for the purposes of evidence, to all intents whatsoever, as if the 
original affidavit or affidavits, of which the copies so produced and certified shall 
purj)ort to be copies, had been produced in evidcjice, and been proved to have been 
^o duly certified and sworn by the person or persons appearing by such copy to 
have sworn the satne as aforesaid. 

XII. — And be it further ordained, hy the authoiity aforesaid, that if any person, 
not being such Chief Secretary as afoiesaid, or other person acting and officiating 
as such, or sucli Justice of Peace as aforesaid, shall give any such certificate as 
aforesaid, or shall presume to certify arrv of the matters or things by this rule, 
oidinarrce and regulatiorr, dirccicd to be certified by sucli ('liicf Scci’ciary, or 
other person actin|f and officiatirrg as such, or such Jtt‘'‘ticc of Peace .is aforesaid, 
or w'hich such Ch ref Secretary, c»r otlier person acting and officiating as srrch, 
orsuch Justice of Peace as afirresaid, is heieby etnpovvcTcd or intrusted to certify, 
lie shall foi'feit and lose the .striii ot 1000 rupees. 

XI II. -— And be it further ordairred^ by the author ily afoiesaid, that if any person 
slnill knowingly and wiltully f.ilsdy ceriity under his hand that any such affidavit 
as is required to be made by this iiile, oiainaiice and regulation, was duly signed 
and sworn, the same not having been so sworn or signed, or shall knowing)) and 
willully falsely eei tity that any copy or conics of anj affidavit or atlidavits, is or are 
a true copy or copies of the aifi la\rt or airidavitn ot which the same are ceitificd 
to be suerr copy or copies, or shall kuowingKand wilfuDv falsely certify or cxpicss 
in any certificate that the aflidaiit or aflidaVits of which any copy or cojiiis are 
certified to be a true copy or copies, was or were duly sworn before the person so 
certifying, by the party or parties whose name or names appear subscribed to tire 
same as the name or names of the party or par-tics swtaiitrg and signing the 
same, every pei*son so offending shall, in tach ami every sirch ca^c respectively, 
torteit arrd lose the srrin ot 1000 rupce.s. 

XIV. — And be it fur-flicr oi'daitied, by the authority aforesaid, that fronr .and 
after fourteen days after (lie registry and pulrlioation of this rule, (udin.rnce and 
regulation, in tlie .Supreiite C'ouit as afoiesaiil, the printer or pnhiishcr ot evoi-y 
newspaper, or other sirelr printed hook or jiapcr as heiciiibetorc desnlhed, shall, 
npoir every d.ay upon which the same shall lie pulilislicd, or within six days attci', 
deliver to the Cliief Scer-etai-y of (iovci nrnent tor the time being, or otbci pcj-son 
acting and officiating as sucli, or to some ofliecr to l»c appointed by him to icceire 
the same, and vvlionr he is heiehv i-<'(piiied to appoint lor lliat piirpitsc, one ot 
the newspapers or other printed liook or paper ^ licieinhcloi-e di'sciilrcd, so^ pub- 
lished upon eacli such day, sigm-d bj the pi inter or publisher thci-cof in his 
liandwi-ifing, witli Iris name ami place of abode ; and the same shall he carefully 
l.cpt by the said Chief Secrctai v, or otiicr pcis(»n actiui» ami ollici.uing as such, 
or such officer as afoiesaid, in such manner as lire said Chiot Sccictaiy, or other 
person acting and officiating as sucli, shall din-ct; ami such printer or imblisher 
shall be entitled to demand and receive tumi the said Chief Sceietary, or other- 
jierson acting and ofik-iating .as such, or such otliccr, once in every six days of 
publication, if required, the amount of the oidiiiai) price ot the respeetive nevvs- 
[lapeisor other piinted books or papeiN so deliveierl ; and iii cveiy case in which 
the pi’intei .and publisher efsuch nevv' paper, or orbcrsuch piinted book oi napers 
as atoresaid, shall neglect t<r deliver one such iicw'spapcr or otlier piinted book 
or paper, in the manner liereinbefoie diiebtral, siieh punter ami pulili^lnu- sliall, 
for every sueli neglect respectively, foitcit ami lose the suni of one thousaiid 
rupees; arid in case airy person or jrcisons sliall make applicafion to the sard 
Chief Secietai-y, or orliei pei-son acting ami ntJici.itirig as ^nc!l, or such officer as 
aforesaid, in oi-dcr that such newspaper or oflici jiiintcd boid; oi paper so signed 
Iiy the pi inter or I nhlisher m.ry be pr-odneed in evidence in aii) piocceding, civil 
oi criminal, the said (diicf.Stci-ciaiy, or orlicr pci-soii actnig ami ofliciatiiig as 
Midi, or .such officer, shall, at the cxpen.se ol the party applying at any time vvithiii 
tvvoyeai'.s from the publication thereof, cilliei Ciiiise the same to be pi-odiiced 
ill tlie court in vvliich the same i.s requiu-d to be produced, and at the time when 
the same is i-eqiiircd to be produced, or shall deliver lire same to the party apply- 
ing for it, taking, according to bis disci-clioii, rc.isonablc security, at bis expense, 
for the returning the same to tlie said Chief Seci-c(ai-y, or other- person acting and 
oiliciating S^suen, or such officer ; and iiH-a'*e; In reason that (he same snail nave 
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been prevlotisTy rer^nii ed by any other person to be produced in any Court, or bath 
been previously delivered to any other person for tne like purpose, the same can- 
not be produced at the time lequired, or be delivered according to such appllcH- 
llon, in such case the said Chief Secretary, or otlier person acting and odiciating 
as such, or such his orticcr, shall cause the same to be produced, or sliall deliver 
the same as soon as (hey are enabled so to do. 

XV^ — And be it fuither ordained by the authority aforesaid, that from and after 
ftinrteen days after the renisii y and publication ot this rule, ordinance, and regu- 
lation in the sSiipreine Court as aloiesaid, every person liaving any printing press, 
or types for printing within the I’resideneyof Homhay, shall cause a notice theieof 
signed in tlie presence of and attested by one witiiesN, to be deliveied totheC’hief 
Secietary of G()\eriiment for the time being, or otlier pi ison acting and officiat- 
ing as sueli, accoidiiig to the foim heieiiiafter picscrihed ; and such CliiefStcre- 
taiy, or other jicrson acting and officiating as such, sliall, and he is heiehy aiuho- 
ri/.ed and rcquiied to grant certificate in the form heieinafler prescribed, and 
shall file such notice, and every peison who, not liaving deliveied such notice, 
and obtained such ceitilicale as afoiesaid, shall, from and after the expiration of 
fourteen days next alter such legistry and publieation of this rule, ordinance, and 
regulation as aforesaid, keep or use aii) luiiiting pi ess or types for printing, or 
liaving delivered such notice, and obtained such certificate as afoiesaid, shall use 
any printinij press or tyfies for pi inting in any other place than the place expressed 
in such notice, "h.ill forfeit and lose lliesiiiii of -lOO lupees. 

XVI. — And be it fiirthei oidained by the aufhority afoiesaid, that fioiii and 
after fourteen days after the legistiy and publication of this lule, ouliiiance, and 
regulation as aforesaid, every person who shall piintany paper or book whatever 
within the Piesideucy of Biuiihay, not being intended to he imhlished periodically, 
but which shall he meant and intended to he published or dispersed, whether the 
same shall he soldoi jtiveiiaway, shall print upon the front of every such paper, if 
the same shall be printed on one side only, and uiHiii the ti' st and last leaves of 
every such last mentioned paper or hook vvliich sliall consist of more than one 
leaf 111 legible eliaiaeteis, liis or her name, and the name of his or her dwelling 
house or usual place of abode ; and eveiy peison who shall omit so to piiiit his name 
and place of abode ou every such last mentioned paper or book printed by him, 
and aNo every person who 'ihall piibli-'h or disperse, or assist in publishing or 
dispersing, either gratis or for money, aiiysiich last mentioned piinted paper or book, 
which shall have been piinted after the time heiviiibefore last specified, and on 
which the name and jilaee ot abode ot the person printing the same shall not he 
printed as tifoicsaid, shall for every copy of such pajier so published or dispersed 
by him, foifeit and pay the sum of 400 rupees. 

XVII. — And be it fuither oidained by the autliority aforesaid, that every person 
who from and after the time herciiihemre last specified, shall print, within the 
Presidency of Bombay, for hiie, leward, gain, or profit, any book or paper what- 
soever, not intended to he published peiiodically, hut which shall be intended to 
be published or dispeised, shall caiefiilly picsei vc and keep one copy (at least) of 
every such last mentioned book oi paper so piiiited by him or her, on which he 
or she shiill wiite or cause to be written or ininted in fair and legible characters, 
in the same language and (haracter as that iti which such hook or paper shall he 
jirinted, the name and place of abode of the peison or persons by whom he or she 
shall beeiiiplojedropiiiit the same, and cioiy person printing any such last men- 
tioned hook or paper whatsoever for liire, rewaid, gam, or profit, who shall omit 
or neglect to vviiie or cause to be wrilteii or printed, as afoiesaiu, the name and 
place of abode of his or her enijiloyer on one of such last mentioned printed books 
or papers, or to keej) or picseive the same foi the space of six calendar months 
next after the piintmg theieof, or to pioduee and show the same to the Chief 
Secretary to Government for the time being, or other peison acting and officiating 
as such, or to any Justice of the Peace acting within the Presidency of Bombay, 
and who, within the said space of six calendar months, shall reqinic to sec the 
same, shall for every such omission, neglect, or refusal, forfeit and lose the sum 
of four hundred rupees. 

XVIII. — And he it turther oidained by the authority aforesaid, that if any Justice 
of ilie Peace acting within the Piesideucy at Bombay, shall, fium information 
upon oath, have reason to suspect that any piintiiig press or types for pi inting Is 
or are u.sed or kept for use, without notice given and certificate obtained, as 
iei[uired by this rule^ ordinance, and regulation, or in any place noyncluded in 
such notice and certificate, it shall be lawful for such Ju.stice, by wai raiit) to dii cct, 
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authorize, aiidempovver, aiijrof his officers, in the day time, with such person or 
pei*sons as shall be called to his assistance, to enter into any such house, room, and 
place, and .search for any printing press or types for printing ; and it shall be lawful 
lor every such peaceofficer, with such as'^istance afoie.said, ir> enter into .such house, 
room, or place, in the day time accoidingly, and to seize, take, and cany away, 
every printing press found therein, together with all the types and other aiticle.s 
theieto belonging and used in printing, and all piinted papers found in sneli 
house, room, or place. 

XIX, — Aud be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that all offences 
committed, anrl all pecnniaiy loiteitureo and nellaltIe.^ liad or inemred under or 
against this rule, oidinaucc, and legiilation, shalland maybe beaid aud adjudged 
and determined by two or more of tlic Justices of the Peace, acting within the 
Presideney of Horn bay, who aie hereby empoweied and aiitlioiized to hear and 
determine the .same, and to issue their summons or waiiant tor hiiiiging the paity 
or parties complained of befo'ic them, and upon Ins or their appeal ante or eoii- 
fempi and default, to hear the parties, examine nitnes.H’s, and to ttive judg- 
ment or seiiteuee according a.s in and by this lule, oidinance, and legulation, is 
ordained and directed, and to award and issue out waiianfs, under their hands 
and seals, for the paying ot such torfeitniesand pcnaltie.s as mavbe imposed, upon 
the goods ami cliattels ot tlie oflemler, and eau.se sale to be maile ot the goods and 
chattels, if they .shall not be redeemed within six davs, rendeiing to the party the 
overplus, if any be, after deductimr the amount of such forfeiture or penally, and 
the co.sts and charges attending the leiying theteot; and in eH.^e .sntlicicntuistjess 
.shall not be toiiiid, and such forfeituies aiid penalties shall not be tortliwith paid, 
it shall and may be lawful for such Justices of the IVacc, aud fhev ate hereby 
hereby authorized and re«inired bywaiiant orwanants under their hands and 
seals to cause such offender or oftcmleis to be committed to the (ommon jail of 
Bombay, there to remain for tmy time not exceeding four calendar months, mile.ss 
such forfeitures and penalties and all leaMmahle chaigCN shall lie <ooner paid and 
.satisfied, and that all the said forfeiture.s when paid and levied, shall be fioni tinn* 
to time paid into the trea.sury of the United t'ompaiiy of Meiehants of Kngland 
trading to the Kast fiidies, and to he enmioyed and disposed of according to the 
order or dirKCtions of his Majesty’s .said J*ii.stices of the Peace, at their general 
quarter or other sessions. 

XX. — Provided alwap, and be it further ordained by flic authoiity aforesaid, 
that nothing in this rule, oVdinanee, and regulation (ontained, shall be deemed or 
taken to extend or apply to any bookorpaper printed by the anthoiitj' and for the 
use of the Government of any or either of the three I’lesidencie.s ot India, or to 
any piintcd book or paper containing only shipping jntclligenee, iidveriisements 
of sales, current prices of commodities, lates of exchange, or other intelligenet' 
solely of a commercial natuie. 

No. I . — Form of Knlice to the Chief Secretary or other person acting as such, 
that any person keeps any p) inting pi ess or types jor printing. 

I, A. B. of do liciehy declaio that I have a printing jiress ami tvite.s for 

printiug, which I propose to use for printing within the Presnlenty of liotnbay, 
and which I require to be entered lor tliat pnrpo.se, in imr.'iuance of the title, 
ordinance, ami regulation, No. of 1825. 

Witness niy liand, this day of 

Signed in the presence of A. B. 

No. \\.-^Form of Ceitificate that nntTce has been given of a printing press or 
types for pi inting. 

1, C.l). Chief Secretaiy to Government, (or acting Chief Secretary,) do lierehy 
certify, that A. B. of hath delivered to me a notice in wiitiug, appearing 

to be signed by him, aud attc.’ited by as a v\ ilm">.H to his ^igIllng the 

same, that he the said A. 15. hath a pi inting pres.s and types for [irinting, which 
he purpo.ses to use tor printing within the Piesulenry ot Bombay, and wliieli he 
lias letjuired to he enteied, imr^nant to tlie rule, oidinance, and legnlation, No. 
l.oflb25. Witness my hand, this day of ^ 

Published by Order of the Ilonourahle 
the dovemor in Council. 

I). GRRKNHILL, 

Acting See, to (Jovt, 


Bomhdy Castle, 
25M May, 1825, 
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AFFIDAVIT OF MR. NORTON. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE SUPREME COURT 01 BOMBAY, 

Jjtril 2, 1825. 

Mr. Irwin nio\cs, ore tenus, on l)ehalf of Mr. A<lvocate-GciiPral, that Mr, 
Browue, one of tlie Attorneys of the Court, may be ordered to answer the mat- 
ters contained in the Atfidavit now produced, of George Norton, Esq. 

Some parts of tlie At]lda\it of Mr. Norton, refeircd to by Mr. Irwin, were read. 

By the Court.— M otion refused. 

Mr. Browne moves, that the Affidavit of Mr. Norton be filed. 

Mr. Irwin not opposing. 

By the Couu'i.— Ordered, that the Affidavit of Mr. Norton be filed on the 
Crown side. 

AEFJDAVir. 

Georce Norton, of Bombay, maketli oath and saith, tliat on Satuiday, 
tlie 2tjtn day of February la.st, he was occupied in Court in arguing a case, as 
Counsel, upon the instnictions of Mr. Browne, who is an Attorney of this Court, 
and that in the progress of that argument, Mr. Biovvne lepcatedly called this 
deponent’s attention to some Statements niade in a certain Affidavit. And this 
deponent saith, that he had belore, and in the course of the same day, moved the 
Conit, that this Affidavit might be filed and uad in tlie cause, but that such 
motion had been positively rejected; and fnitlier, tliat the Cuuit has subsc- 
(uiently refused to read this same Affidav it, as having been irregularly filed. And 
this deponent turiher .saith, that iqx)!! Mi. Biowne’s .so calling this deponent’s 
attention to the said Affidavit, he, fljis deponent, as lepeatediy informed him 
that he could not notice any of its contents for the re.i.sons mentioiied ; but not- 
withstanding this, that .sul)''eqneiitly, and in the eoiii sc of the same morning, 
and upon hearing Counsel on the op’po.Mie side, lefening to some statements 
before the Court" in the can.se, Mr. Biownetold this deponent tluit .such .state- 
ments vveie all coutiadicted in the Affidavit herein lefeiied to, and accused this 
deponent of not having read it,u.'«ing woKh, to the he^t of ihi.s depouetu’s recol- 
lection, to thi'« efl'eet • “ It ought to be '.l.'ted to the Court, that this i.s .all con- 
tradicted : I will sliow }ou the wolds.” Wlieri'upon this deponent .said, it was 
of no use to retei to that Affidavit, as he eoiihl not avail himself of it ; and Mr. 
Browne replied, “ Sir, von wont read this Adlliavit.” And this deponent saith, 
that he then told Mr. Browne, that he had read itmoie than tliiee times; and 
tliat if he persisted in the cour.se he was taking, he should throw up his instruc- 
tions at once, lor that he pievented thi.s deponent lioin 'conducting his ca.se with 
any efl'eet, by withdrawing his attention by his perpetual plague and interinption. 
And thi,^ deponent saith, that he expie.ssed himself precisely to this cfiect, and 
to the best of his lecollectioii, in tlle^e very words, but in an angry man ner. And 
thi-i deponent sailli, that upon liis thus expies.sing himself, Mr. Browne began 
to address liim again ; hut tliis deponent iiiteirupted liiiii, and .said, “1 desire, 
Sir, jou will hold joiir tongue ; I will not allow any fmtln r conversation with 
me ; ” which he rejicated, thoiigdi in vain, inanv times, upon i\Ir Brovvne’.s con- 
tinuing his atienipts to addie.ss Iiini; till, at la.>t, Mr. Browne dedaied he would 
address the Court. And tlii'. ilepoiient said, “Do so, but don’t address me.” 
’I’o vvhieh Mr. Browne ie|iHe(l, “ I siiall not address the Conit, for I ean protect 
myself” And this dejionent ."aith, that upon thi.s lie told Mr. Browne, in an 
angry inaiiiier, and nndei much iiiiiation, to the eflect, and, to tlie best of this 
deponent's recolleetion, in woids that, for tlie liitme, lie, thi.s deponent, would 
not allow him to hold any private conversation with him whatever, either in 
Conit or at thi.s depoiient’.s office, about his insi ructions, which was the only 
defence lie had agaiii.st .such fidlovvs as him. And thi.s de|)onenl saith, th.'it after 
this, Mr. Biowiic made several other remarks, and, amongst others, that this 
vlep^)ncnt was very impertinent ; but this deponent inerelv waved his hand, and 
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made no further answer or observation whatever. And this deponent saith, 
that the manner of Mr. Browne wa‘<, thioughout almost the whole of this alter- 
cation, violent and purposely disi espectful. 

And this deponent further niaketh oath, and saith, that between five and six 
o’clock on the Monday inornini' following, a young gentleman in the army, who 
was an entire sti anger to this deponent, desired, by a note couched in the teriiis 
of an acquaintance, the favour ot a short interriew ; in the course of which he 
informed this deponent, that he waited upon him on Iwlialf of Mr. Browne for an 
explanation of this deponent’.s language on the Saturday pi eroding. Whereupon 
this deponent intonned him to the elfeet, that Mr. Browne's own conduct and 
language on that occasion had been .such as, he eonceiveil, rendered such a 
demand unjustifiable. That the gentleman then said, that as this deponent 
declined any explanation, he would ask him to name some fiieiul whom he 
might wait upon,— meaning, as this deponent believes, fur the puipose of 
arranging a duel between this deponent and Mr. Biowne. That this deponent 
told the gentleman, tluit he should not mention the name of any friend witli a 
\icw to this deponent’s meeting Mr. Browne in tlie way he propo.sed ; and added, 
that, independent of the quality of Mr. Browne’.' hehatiour on the oeca.sion in 
question, the whole subject ot otfeiice took place between himself and an At- 
torney in the progress of a profes'ional transaction. And this deponent further 
informed that gentleman, that it Mr. Browne took any lurther step of this 
natiue, he, thi.s depoiienr, should bring his conduct before the cou.sidei'ation of 
the Court. 

And this deponent further makcfh oath, and .saith, that upwards of a fortnight 
after this interview, Mr. Browne came into this deponent’.s olliee, and alter .seat- 
ing him.self, said, that he found himself constiained to call upon thi.s deponent, 
in con.sequence of a rumour that this deponent had made some lemarks upon his 
character, to the effect, that he did not consider Mr. Biowne in the light of a 
gentleman. To which this deponent re()lied, that lie li.ul made no lemaiks at all 
about hi.s eharaefer. That Mr. Biowne theieupon detlaied hini.self miieli obliged 
by such disavowal, and then alluded to the inteiview hereinbefore stated. Tliat 
thi.s deponent told him, that he, Mr. Biowne, pci feetly well knew that he, this 
deponent, liad never had any intercourse with him whatever, e\cet»t in his elia- 
racterot an Attorney ; aiidtii.it such was the naiuie ot his inteiemii.se with him 
on tlie occasion he alliulcti to. And that as to any explanation leipiired at ilrs 
deiKuient’s hands, lie, thi.s (leponenf, had infoimed his, Mi. Biowiie’s, Iriend, 
tliat he conceived Mr. Browne’s own condntt and language had been such as to 
disentitle him to any. And this deponent fiiither saith, that iMi. Biowne, after 
some few oh.servations about what lie imagined to he the piopcr eonisc between 
an attorney and hi.s own counsel, .said, that, under the eiieuiiistanees, he felt 
liim.sclf under the nece.ssity of infoiining this deponent, that he dioiild, on any 
future occasion of this kind, hold a hoisewhip over this deponent’s head. Where* 
upon this deponent immediately oideied him out of hi.s olliee, and de.siied him 
not to enter it again on any aeeount,as he .should hold no further comnmnicaiiorj 
with him, either proftssio'ually or otherwi.H-. 

(Signed) Gkokgf. Noinov. 

Sworn at Bombay, aforesaid, this 2!lth day 
of March 1825, heloie me, 

(Signed) M. WnsT. 

Deputy Clerk of the Crown, 
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DEBATE AT THE BAST INDIA HOUSE. 

East India Hottse, Jan, 25, 1826. 

The rninutps of last Court having been road, 

The Hon. L. Si anhopk said, Before the lujportant (|uestion, which is fop 
discussion this day, is entered upon, I wish to be informed whether either 
the Marquis of Hastings or Lord Wellesley lias been nominated to the Go- 
vernment of British India, or whether Li.nl Amherst has been recalled } In 
stating my leasons for asking this question, 1 will take up but very little 
time of the Court. If I am satisfactorily answered, 1 shall not be necessi- 
tated to make Bspecific motion on the subject. I ask this question, because I 
think that Lord Amherst has unnecessarily plunged this country into a most de- 
structive war. When 1 hear of the calamitous events which are daily occur- 
iing in India, of the great number of my brother soldiers that are perishing 
in the unwholesome swamps and uncongenial chmate they were led into~« 
when I recollect, too, the enormous expense to which this country is put, in 
carrying on this most disastrous war, amounting, 1 believe, to a million of 
rupees per month ' 

Sir John Seweli..— 1 rise to order. The hon. Proprietor stated, that he 
meant to put a question, and now he is enteiing into* all the reasons, in 
detail, for doing so’. He is going into matters not before the (Jourt, and 
which cannot be entertained, unless a specilic motion had been made. 

The Hon. L. Si anhope. — T he learned Gentleman has stated correctly the 
course I intend to pursue. I wish to ask a ipiestion, and I am giving certain 
reasons upon which that question is founded. In th£ way that I intend to do 
that, I shall not occupy more than two or three minutes of the lime of the 
Court. But if I am not allowed t<i pursue that course, 1 shall be obliged to 
make a specific motion on the subject. I was complaining of the tnoimous 
expense this country was put to in the jirosecution of the present war. The 
expense was so great, that since I last addresseil the Court ujnm this subject, 
three months ago, a sum bail been laid out sunicieut to have built a secoud 
St. Pauls, or to have constructed the projected quay upon the hanks of the 
Thames, and have made this the finest city in the world. I have another 
reason which imtnces me to ask this (jiiestion, and it is the firm conviction I 
enteitain, that if Lord Amherst be allowed to remain at the head of affairs in 
India, we shall ultimately lo^c that country, as we formerly did America. I 
think it very extraordinary Unit a man like Mr. C;amiiug, who possessed un- 
doubted talents, and who hud conferred extraordinary benefits on the 
country 

The Chairman, — I think the bon. Proprietor is unneco>.sarily consuming 
the time of the Court, when no motion is regularly before it. 

Mr. Hume. — The hon. Proprietor had better follow the usual course, and 
allow the business of the day to have precedence. No man feels more strongly 
than I do on the subject to which my hoii. ami gallant Priend has alluded; 
but still I think it preferable nut to introduce it at this pcriml of the day. 

Mr, 11. Jackson said — When questions are asked, or notices of motions 
given, and siuh (luestions or notices prefaced by arguments, it is manifestly 
irregular. I iulend to ask some questions to-day of very great importance to 
the Company ; hut if I preface it by au address, which cannot regularly be 
answered, 1 am convinced I should be acting contrary to the rules of order, 

I might consume so much of the time of the Court as to exclude entirely the 
discussion of the question for which we are assembled. 

The Hon.L. SrANiioi'E.— The learned Gcutlemau, who complains so iiincli 
of the timeof the Court being consumed, is taking up more lime than 1 
should, had I been allowed to coutlime. 

Mr. R. Jackson.*— P ut the question direct, and tltcn there can be no objec- 
tion to it. 
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The Hon. L. Stanhope. — M y question then whether the Marquis of 
Wellesley or the Marquis of Hastings has been placed at the head of the 
Government of Hritish India, or whether Lord Amherst is allow e<l to reniuiu 
there ? If he be, then we are likely to Jose onr possessions iu that part of the 
world, as we lost America. 

The Chaikman. — I f I understand the question of the gallant ofticer, it is, 
whether the Marquis of Hastings or the Marquis of Wellesley has been 
proposed or appointed to the situation of Go\ernor of India ? I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that 1 have proposed neither one nor the other, and they have 
not been proposed hy me. There is no question at present for the removai 
of Lord Amherst, and he is not removed. 

ouDU PAPr.tis. 

The ('tiAiniviAN was about to state the purpose for which the Court had 
been convened, when 

Mr. Hume said — He^orc I address tlie Court on the motion, which It is 
assembled to consider, perha|)s 1 may be jiermitted, for the coinenicnce of 
gentlemen who come here to consider anolhtM- subject, toask whethcriou. Sir, 
have not received a letter from Sir .John Dovle, on the subject to which 1 have 
alluded; and if so, I wish to be informed whether there is any objection to 
dispose of that question first ? 

The Chairman. — I can sec no objection to have the letter read, whicli 
was received from the worthy Haronct sevterday. 

(The letter was I'ead hy the Clerk. Sir John Doyle stated, that labouring 
under a severe cold and sore throat, that pt evented lus attendance at the Court 
t)-day, he requested that the (’oiiitof Diiectors might postpone the motion 

till VVednesday se’iiniglit, or any other day tlies might think fit. The 

Court of Directors wrote, m answer to the above letter, that they had not the 
power to adjourn to a gnen day the consideration of the subject, of which the 
lion. Karonot had given notice. 'J'hev also stated, that they would cause the 
letter of the hon. Uaronet to he rea<l in the General Couit to-morrow, when, 
perhaps, the most convenient cinirse would he, lor one of his fiieiids to move 
lor the postponemoiit of the quesiioii to some specific day, or (fa'.) 

Mr. Hump.. — 1 now move, at (he request of Sir John Doyle, that the eonsl- 
deralmn of the question be postponed till this day fortnight. 

'I’he Chairman. — 1 think it would he more toiiv<*nient if llie (|uestion were 
adjourned to the. next (juarlerly General Court. I’arluiiiient was about to 
meet, and that migijt give oeeasioii to call a General Court. But at any rate 
the ordinary matter would occupy hut a short time at the next Quarterly Ge- 
neral Court, and the remainder of the da) might be devoted to the coiisufera- 
tion of Sir John Dovle's motion. 

Mr. R. .Jackson — I am strongly inclined to accede to any proposition tliat 
comes from the Chair, paiticnlarly if the suggestion is founded on the plea of 
colivcinenee. There could he hut one feeling and onewislion that point; but 
I most say, that unless the Proprietors aie dtsirousof postponing this impor- 
tant question, they could not agree to such a distant day as the hon. Chair- 
man had pointed out. Sir John Doyle wished, on account of temporary in- 
disposition, that his motion might be postponed for a short time, hut to 
adjourn it for seven or eight weeks would he in fact to lefuse his re(|uest. If 
Weduesdav furtiiight wcie an iiiconveiiieiit day, let another day he named 
within a reasonable time. 'Phe friends of the Mar<(nis of Hastings thouglit 
that the Oude Papers contained injurious reflections on his character ; and it 
was fi»r this reason the hon. Haioiiet determined to bring them foiward to 
the view of the Proprietors. The hon. Baronet considered the character of 
the Marquis of Hastings attacked, and lie meant to dt fend that eliaratter. 
'Vas it fair that that defence should he deferred until its noble object had 
left the shores of liis couiitry fur his honourable exile in Malta ^ But that 
wouhl be the effect of postponing it for seven or eight weeks. 'I'lie alteriia- 
tue was therefore either to refuse the application of, the hon. Baronet, or to 
allow his motion to come on, while the noble Marquis remained in thiii 
country, 
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The CuAinMAN. — I be“‘ leave to state that I tlo not oppose the proposition ; 
I merely throw out an idea. It strikes me tliat the learned Gentleman has 
taken up the matter as if 1 wished to resist the brinj^ing- forward of the ques- 
tion on the day pro|>oscd. I never had such an intention, although the learned 
Gentleman seemed to contend that I had. 1 repeat, 1 only threw out a sug- 
gestion. 1 do not wish it, theretore, to be nnderstootl that I have any objec- 
tion to the motion being brought forward at the time proposed. 

Sir JoHV Sf.well. — T he learned Gentleman, us 1 understand him, wishes 
that the motion might not be post|X)ned, as the character of the JMarquis of 
Hastings had been attacked. He was therefore anxious that the discussion 
might not be put off until the noble Marquis was some thousands of miles dis- 
tant. Now, it is my opinion, that were it quite sure that the noble Marcpiis 
would be in this country when the motion was brought forward, it would be 
advisable to hurry it. But I understand, from very good authority, that 
the Marquis of Hastings’s stay in Knglaiid had been protracted far beyond 
what the exigencies of his Government fairly allowed, much against his own 
inclination, and against the wishes of the Government at home. A frigate 
had been prepared some time ago bi carry his Lordship to Malta, and he liad 
written a letter under the impression that his Lordship would have left this 
country six weeks ago. His Lordship would most proliably sail in the course 
of a week, now that the Deccan Brize Money question was disposed of. The 
reasoning, therefore, of the learned Gentleman as to the absence of the 
Marquis of Hasting*, and the mcessitv on that account -of postponing the 
.subject to an early day, did not appl}. As to the motion of the hon. Baronet, 
I \iew it in a different light from the learned (ientleman ; and when the hon. 
Baronet recovers his voice, I will state the reasons iijion which my opinion 
IS founded. I think it very hard upon the noble Marquis, the hon. Baionet, 
and their friends, if on account of the hon. Baronet’s illness this question was 
deferred for any considerable time. But J must also state, that alter a Court 
has been called for the purpose of considering this (|uestion, and if the lion. 
Proprietor who calle.l it was not able to .dteiid from indispo.siiion, it was a 
little unreasonable towards those who had come a long way at considerable 
personal inconvenience, to appoint a da) for consiilcring the subject, without 
at all attending to their accommodation. 1 concur with the Chairman in 
>Vhat he had proposed. 1 think it to be tin* most preferable way to discuss the 
question when the Projirietors are called together for the despatch of busi- 
ness. That day would suit both the convenience of the Court of Directors 
and of the Court of Piojirietors. 

Mr. Humk. — T he (.’ourt may dispose of the matfer as they please, but I and 
my friemls still have it in our power to call a meeting of Proprietors in the 
course of ten days. I therefore propose to let the malter stand over till the 
business of the day i.s finishid. 

'I'he ( iiAiit.MAN, — Vou had better dispose of it now. 

Mr, II 0 . VI K. — Then I propose the postponement of the motion till this dav 
fortnight. 

Mr. R. Jack.son. — I had not the least intention to insinuate that the Chair- 
man wished to jiut off the question unnecessarily; and I can bear witness to 
tl.e uniform kimlness that both he and the Deputy-Chairman had used when 
speaking of the Alaniiiis of Hastings. 

Dr. Gii CHuisi. — 1 wish the question to be brought forward as early ns pos- 
sible. >Ve aie all subject to deutli, and we cannot tell what might happen 
if this motion were put off to aii iiidefinite period. I have always acted by 
this motto, “ take time by the forelock," and 1 recommend it to be acted 
upon in the present case. 

The Cii AIRMAN put the question, that the consideration of theOude Papers 
be adjourned to this day fortnight, which was carried in tlie affirmative. 

EDIJCAIION OF CADETS. 

The Chairman then acqua nted the Court that it was farther made special- 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the following pi'o(>0'iiiiori : — 

That this Court, considering the great importance of a knowledge of the 
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H nulrto'itaU^p language to Knropcau ottirors ilo'.iinnl to act with aiol to coiii' 
maud the Native troops iu India, recommend to the ( oiirt of Directors to 
take into their consideration the propriety of niukinif regulations, that no 
cadet shall henceforth be permitted to proceed to India, unless he siiall upon 
examination be found sufliciently grounded in the rudiments of the Hin- 
doostanee language.’' 

Mr. Hume.— A s I wish to obtain a favourable hearing of this important 
question, which 1 have introduced into this ( ourt on several former occa- 
sions, considering it deserved all the attention that could be bestowed upon 
it, 1 beg to impress upon the minds of those gentlemen that now hear me, 
that the present question is one that can in no way alfect nijself, 1 cannot 
be supposed to be actuated by any feeling of personal inconvenience or inte- 
rest ; and if I did not consider the snlqect to be ol immense importance to 
India, and if I were not pretty well sure that it was looke<l upon us s»ich by 
every Proprietor present, I would not have taken up so nuieli time of the 
Court as 1 Imve formerly done, and wbicb 1 shall be obliged to do on the pre- 
sent occasion. It is from a conviction of the necessity that existed lor giving 
the cadets sent out to India a proper education that 1 now address this Court ; 
and 1 think the interests of this great Company, with which we are all con- 
nected, depends greatly on the success ot the proposition 1 shall submit 
to them. It was necessary for the “welfare of that country which we govern, 
to place persons over it capable of discharging their duties in the best possi- 
ble manlier. It was under this impression that I formerly submitted a mo- 
tion to the Court on the subject of education ; and I wish this Court to under- 
stand that 1 am not the only person who has forced tins question upon public 
attention, I heard the name of the Marquis of Wellesley mentioned here 
to-day and I wish it was consistent with the rules of this Court to read a 
minii’of that noble Marquis of August 1800, complaining of the lamentable 
delieiency in a knowleilge of the Oriental languages, which prevailed among 
the civil servants of the Company in India, and pointing out a remedy. 1 he 
Court oi Directors answered that minute in a rerv satislactory manner, approv- 
ing of the i.ropositidii for granting extensive instruction to the ser- 

vants, but duTering as to the maimer. Now, it is my opinion, that it 
tion was g >od for the civil servants of the Company, it was also good for the 
military oflicers conimandiiig the Compaiiv’s troojis in India, for it must De 
evident to any person who tliouglit u])on the subject, that men having arms 
intbeir hands, and prepared to perform military execution, ^ 

trained as not to be likely to be misled b\ error. Ibil such bad not 
been the ca,e, fur fatal mUt.ikcs bad taken jdace, where men were called 
noon U) act who were utterly ignorant of the language oi those people over 
Xln tbey were placed. I a.iAherelore prepared to mainta ii. that it u vvas 

Coinnanv it vva< eciually so with leganl to tlie military ofticcrs. I his suliject 
L.l i’nlr,«luoc'l,i..t.’th.. Court ,i, 1*. It uith tiu- f j; “''j™ 
read the speech of mv bon trieiid (Mr. K. .Tackson) on thatocc- sion and 1 
feel much -ralilication at tlie resolution ol the Couit of Directors ol • 

a^-recio"- in the necessity ot giving tbeir servants the most ample nieans of 

' :truZn,a::l;tX general f^elingwhichp^^ 

sure then contemplated, and the benebts tliat would resu t f'; " V 
and continuance of the svstem. Now, it was 

pression on the miml of ev ery person m the ( ourt at that ] ei lo , . 1, J y 

I with t.. toe ullortlea ; lor ce.tau.ly the ok- 

or.r.r.i.;n<r thp Orieut.rl languages was not so gieat as mig it ne x 
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'^norant of the Native language, and who hold distinguished situations in the 
Company’s service. It was thought necessary to guard against a defect of i Ins 
kind in the civil service ; the Court should consider how much more necessary 
it was to prevent its existence in the military department. Such an evil would 
no longer be allowed to exist if its magnitude was only considered atten- 
tively. No tudii, 1 am sure, will venture to say, that no evils have occurred 
on the part of the officers through their ignorance of the Native language. 
I remember that it was a very strong argument on the part of the gentlemen 
behind the bar against this measure when I first brought it forward, that 
there was not the means in this country to afford that degree of instruction 
which was proposed. At that period, ccitainly, the opportunities of acquir- 
ing such instruction were very limited, compared to what they were now ; 
and for this happy change they had to thank the zeal and perseverance of 
his hon. Friend, (l)r. Gilchrist,) who, together with myself, has signed the 
requisition which has called the Proprietor^ togetherto-day. These heneflcial 
effects were owing to the exertions of that gentleman in this country ; and were 
he not present, 1 would state, in wanner terms, the high sense which 1 enter- 
tain of the utility of that gentleman’s efforts. I think his conduct cannot be 
praised too much ; and when the matter comes to be inquired into, he will he 
found to have coiif^erred important and lasting benefits on India. The obstacle, 
however, which I met seven years ago, was now no longer in the way. There 
was then no establishment for instruction in the Hindoostanee language, 
except lliat formed by Dr. Gilchrist himself. But, independent of his esta- 
blishments, there were now thirty, where young gentlemen might at a very 
little expense be instructed in the Native language. Perhaps, gentlemen in 
this Court were not aware of the number of persons put over the numerous 
armies in lndia» and who were, therefore, in a situation of great responsibi- 
lity and importance. I ina) venture to say, that the Company have ir)0,000 
men in arms, who are commanded by fiOOO European officers, I cannot per- 
fectly make up the number at this moment ; but in 1811), when I memioned 
this subject to the Court, there were were 3467 European military officers ; 
and at present, the individuals composing the officers of the Indian army 
amounted at least to between five or six thousand. It should be recollected, 
too, that great part of this number were not confined to military duty alone ; 
and I think 1 shall be able to prove, before I sit down, that part of an officer’s 
duty cannot be properly or satisfactorily performed without his understanding 
Hindoostanee. If any gentleman is not convinced of the truth of what I 
state, I would recommend him to read a pamphlet, written by a military 
officer, who had been seventeen years in India, and which bad been publish- 
ed after I had given notice of my motion. That pamphlet pointed out in the 
clearest manuer the necessity of giving insti action in the Native language to 
military officers, for the purpose of discharging their duties in a proper and 
efficient manuer. It the Directors, who ruled and governed India, had not as 
yet lead that pamphlet, be would recommend them to do so as early as possi- 
ble. It remarked, that the King’s officers, from their ignorance of the Native 
language, were subjected to the greatest iuconvenicm e, 1 have extracted 
from that |)amphlet some obseivatons which would give the Court an idea 
of what important duties King’s officers hud to perform, who were generally 
ignorant of the laugu.ige. 

If gentlemen are to proceed to India before lieiug in part instructed in the 
language, I am decidedly of opinion that hut few will have the perseverance 
and courage necessary for its acquirement after they reach the country. I 
am aware this is not a universal rule. I know there are instances to the con- 
trary ; but 1 cannot hut heliCve that nine out of ten of our Oriental scholars 
in India made some proficiency m the language before they proceeded to that 
country. They had a voyage of six months to perform, and this six months 
would not be iieglei te\l by young men, ardent in their pursuits, and anxious 
to make their way in life, and would afford an opportunity of acquiring a still 
further proficiency in the language, which they would prohabh never attain 
at all, if entirely overlooked while in this country. To show howmany im- 
portant duties EunqH‘au pffictrs have lo transact ia India, 1 may piention 
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that, in 1822, there were in the engineers, the cavalry, the artillery, and 
thirty I egiments of Native infantry, at the Presidency of Hengal, 1795 European 
officers. Now, of these 1795 officers, I6‘(i4 were present; and of that number, 
you will be surprised to learn, there were no fewer than 555 who held staff' 
appointments, or, in other woids, were called upon to perform duties out of 
the ordinary line of military business. Now militaiy officers, it is well known, 
are frequently selected to take charge of the commissariat, to take surveys, 
to overlook the arsenal, and are occasionally called to diplomatic missions ; 
and with all due defereme to their civilians, I believe it will be found thac» 
on a fair view of the conduct of the military men employed in diplomatic 
missions, it will bear a no mean comparison with that of their more favoufed 
and superiorly educated hrelhren. 1 he civilians have not to climb the lad- 
der of promotion with the toil which the military men are compelled to 
undergo. 1 licse do not proceed to India with those high, and, 1 contend, 
mischievous feelings of dignity, which are imbibed by the civil servants of 
the Company. Tliey are not so well paid, and therefore feel the necessity of 
])roccedmg in their course with steadiness, step by step. Now when we .see 
that a third of our military officers in India are employed on staff-appoint* 
niciits, how can we, sitting in ibis Court as reasonable men, — with what 
satisfaction can we declare we have peiforined our duty towards that great 
empire, or to those gentlemen, if we send them out destitute of that know- 
ledge which is indispensable to the discharge of their important functions? 
Would any gentleman, I ask, be he a merchant trading to Spain or to Hol- 
land, would he employ a man in his service who was ignorant of a word of 
Spanish or Dutch ? Would he send such an individual to barter with the 
natives ? Could such a man perforin the duties that fall to an agent without 
a knowledge of the language spoken by tliose with whom he has intercourse ? 
'I’lie merchant, of course, would say; “ I want a person who understands 
Spanish or Dutch to transact my business. 1 will not intrust my affairs to 
a mail who is utterly ignorant of these languages.” Were any merchant to 
act otherwise, I should consider him one who did not understand what apper- 
tains to his own interests. The highest and the lowest individuals in the 
mercantile world would act in the way 1 have described. Then how can we, 
who are Proprietors of East India Stock,— how can the Directors reconcile 
it to their duly, to pursue a different course with respect to the affairs of their 
empire, which they would not adopt m a case iu which their own private 
interests are concerned ? 1 only ask of jou to make some similitude between 
your conduct as public men, and that wliich you would pursue as private 
individuals. You have seen that a third of your military officers, in staff 
situations, are employed in functions foreign to their military duties ; and 
ought they not, I say, to receive that kind of instruction which is adequate, 
and iiufeed indispensable, to the discharge of those functions ? 1 regret to 

sa\, that accounts from India contain great comjdaiuts of some of the ap- 
pointments which have been lately made. It is asserted, that individuals 
iiave been appointed to the staff, who arc totally unfit to till their situations. 

I sincerely trust that we shall have some statements sent home, showing how 
liasely an extensive patronage has been abused, and the public interest 
sacrificed to the promotion of private convenience. 1 never recollect to have 
seen so many statements of this kmd before from India; and am sure if there 
are any military men m Court, or any other individuals, who have lately 
received communications from India on this subject, they will attest the truth 
of wliat I have said. 1 regret the fact the more on this account, because the 
ignorance of individuals employed in dcparlnicnts which their imperfections, 
arising out of an ignorance of the Native language, renderthem inadequate 
to fill, gives rise to the obstruction of regular supplies in diiferent quarters. 
Everyone who has been in India must know how helpless and utterly useless 
an animal is a European ignorant of the vernacular language. Lord Miiito, 
in one of his despatches iu 1808, enumerates, very pointedly, the evils likely 
to arise from such an ignorance. His Lordship .says, in the fir-.t place, that 
such a want of knowledge on the pait of the Company’s servants, creates, 
unavoidably, an almost unlimited dependence ou the Natives. How much 
2 2 
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extortion, (bis Lordship asks,) how much cruelty to the Native subject, 
result from this ignorance ? And, on the otiier hand, how much ruin and 
distress to the uuloitiuiate Kuroptan, «hose i<;uorauce of the lau;^ua”e 
delivers him up to the rule and power of meu whom he should, by rii;hts, 
direct, but who soon chauf^c their cotidilion of servants for that of masters? 
How much loss and misery, how much ruin and disgrace, have resulted, and 
are every day resulting, from this cause, a very short aciiuaiutance with 
India will show. These remarks his Lordship used in reference to the civil 
service, and I believe with {^reat justice. Hut it appears to me that they are 
equally applicable to the military service ; and we should have observed vciy 
diirerent elFects at this day, il the Com pan y had adopted the same plan of 
educating their military olfuers as they put in force with respect to their civil 
servants. The number of cadets sent to India, from 1811 to l82(), was 2574 ; 
and from 1820 to 1S23 and 1824, it was 4728, exclusive of medical servants ; 
thus making a total of upwards of 7000 military ofiicers, who, since the date 
of the last charter, haiebeen <ient to India. Not an ollicerot tins lar^je num- 
ber but would have been qualilicil for the performance of all his duties, if 
proper attention had been at the time devoted to the instruction of the cadets 
in the vernacular lauguajije. How important a coiisideratii'ii ! We cannot, 
it is true, correct what is past, but it belioves us to look to the futnie, and to 
see that hencetorward no officers are allowed to proceed to India but such as 
are duly qaalified lor the performance of i heir duties. I am auviie it will he 
said, the duties ofa civilian are \ery diffeient from those of a military officer; 
but this is the fact only in one view of the case. II we look to the intercourse 
the latter has with the Natives, it will be seen that a knowledge of the lan- 
guage IS mon^nccessary lor him than lor the civilian. Natues of considera- 
tion and talent constantly sui round the (ivilians, and these correct them 
■when wrong in the interpretation of any document or id’ any conversation. 
The military officer, on the contrary, has no such assistance within his 
reach, (//coc.) Unless he is master of the language commonly s))okcn, he 
cannot transact his function', in .m effiiient way. The -Marquis of Hastings, 
in 1814, applied his hand to the i oiicctioii ol one of the then existing abuses ; 
and we owe to that nohlem.m an impiovemcnf id' the system then acted on. 
He appointed inteipreters to e.u h N.itivi' legiment. This, lu fact, was a 
rclleftiouoii the Company. K it ciedihle that, .it so late a pei lod, it was 
found necessary to aj>))oint interpreters helween the Native troops and Iheir 
Europe.ui officers ? (uiod God 1 is it not a rc'proaih to the Company, that at 
that lime of day, men were obliged to he nominated to assist our niihtai \ 
officers in inter|)rcding,— offii ers who wi re destined to spend their whole 
lives in the ser\ice ? In what a situation, then, are the European officers in 
the (.’ompany's sei vice placed ? For it is a lact, that in tunes ol the most 
urgent need,— in times when the xalue of an officer is best proved, they .iie 
placed in (lc[)ei](leiu'e on, and at the mercy of, these interpreters, heeaiise 
they are of themselves iinahle to imdei stand any information, liowexer im- 
portant, unless thiough their medium. The appoiiiiment, ilicrcdore, of these 
interpreters, though honourable to the Marquis of Hasting., is a disgrace to 
the Company, and a stigm.i on the Indian army. W'eie it possible lor one ol 
these iiidivnluals to divide himsell into ten parts, or il he were posse‘.secl ol 
ubiquity, Ids bervues might lie avail.dile to the ten companies. Hut, in 
truth, he can he of but little use. Espet lally iu time of ai tioii, liow could he 
attend at dilfereiit points where his assistance might he reipiired ? Wdl it 
be believed, th.U though luicrpreteis were nominated to the Native regimeiils, 
the European regiments are left without any ? 'I his st}le ol proceeding is of 
a piece witli the ( ompany’s usual iiuonvislnicy. A body of lOfO Euglislimeii 
are thus landed on the shines ol Iiuli.i, without the moans o| conmmmi aimg 
with ony of the N.itives they may come m contact with, 4 hev are evciy 
one of (hem ignorant of the language ol tlie country, lioin tlie colonel to the 
common soldier; so (hat if, in the eommon course of o» c urrem t"«, (h.piite. 
arose with the .Natives, oppressions were committed, or liniuK mid extoriiun. 
practised, the individuals who ought to decide on the inerils ol the eases, and 
, see justice done between the parties, can iicillicr do one nor ilie other, bpam 
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lias been rcproacbcil for her conduct with respect to her South American 
colonics, and with justness hlamoil for not ruliii”- them in a manner con- 
sistent witli guod ^ovei nment. Itut the conduct of the Kast India Company 
i'’, 1 tonttiul, (‘(|ually hlanieahlc ; for to the ignoraiKCof the Native lang'ua‘;e 
which prevails anioinjoiir Ihiiojic.in ollicers, are to lie attrihuted many of the 
most tljsjfi aeelnl actions, — tlie destruction of the lives of thousands of their 
coiintiymeii, and the loss of much tieasure. While I was in India, 1 was 
witness to a most lamentahh tiansaetion, which ori;;inated out of this dis- 
"lacclul ignorance of tlie spoken laufiuae^c of the country. 'I'liis iLfiiorarice, 
too, was neaii> the destruction of tlie 1st battalion of the IHth regiment of 
Bengal inlantrv, in 1801. I proteeded, in the morniiin’, forward with my 
]e“’iment, and Iiefuie twent)-lour hoiiis had elapseil, one half of the regiment 
was cut to pieces, and every one of its buio|'ean oOicers killed. 1 happened 
to be the interpieter at the (ourt-maitial winch was held to investigate this 
allair, anil the melancholy fact was proved, that not one of the European 
olheers l)c*Ioiif;ing' to the uiifoitnnate detachment understood a word of the 
Native laiif^naj^e. The Cominandinj^ Olhcer, hein;? thus i'^imrant, could not 
avail himself of the advice offered by the Natives, which would have obviated 
the dreadful calamity, and rescued the troops from destruefion. 'I'hc evi- 
dence winch was tendered in open coiiit, set this fact in a positive liffht, and 
likewise pioved that some ofliieis, who had been in India for nearly fifty 
real's, were uuae(|uainted with tlie vernacular laijf>uag'e. 

A siibahdar, who had been 30 years in the serviie, stated, that intimation 
was "ivcii to the ofTiccrs of the detachment, that if precautionary measures 
were not adopted, the enemy’s horse would break throUf*!! sneli and .sutli 
))laces. 'I'his infoimation was rendered aliortiveby the lameutahle i^;;iioranec 
of the lanj:jua^''e in winch it was <;-iven. Now, when a case of this nature 
comes to our knowledge, i.. it not reasonable to infer that many occur of 
winch we hear nothing ^ I hope, for the sakeot eommoii humanity, as well as 
for the safety and sccuiily of our troops in India, that this stigma will be re- 
moved. It is not the lac t, as in.iy be asserted, that though a knowledg’C of the 
Native tongue is available to civilians, it is of no use to milit.uy men, but in 
fact, C|Uite the rcver->e. I will heie just point out a few of the dntu'S to which 
a imlitaiy oflicer is oliliged to attend. fVhen the cadet lands in India, he is 
suflered at the utmost to remain but one month in ( aleiitta, and the present, 
dearth of military officers in India was the occasion of this, lie is then de- 
spatched to join some body of troops in the interior, and thongli he may per- 
liaps be Init Ifl or 17 years old, he, is intrusted with the command of a eom- 
pany. 1 regiot exceedingl} that vouiig men should he sent out so raw and 
inexperienced. It is indeed no small matter of surprise that so many good 
and aide olhcers should lie reaied fiom so weak a stock. At this moment J 
believe tlierc is not a single European olficer in India hut who has the charge 
of a cmniiany ; and it was even the fact, that a young ensign or lieutenant had 
oeeasionallv been intrusted with the cane of two or tlirc'c, so lew are tin' olfi- 
eers in iiumlier, Nuw, a voiiiig man when he lands eainiot, as ni the King’s 
service, have a European attendant, hut must take a Native, who cannot assist 
him in aii) way from the want of the means of comniunieatiun. lie may in- 
deed proceed so (ar in his profic-ienev as to learn to «a) , “ give me water,” 
“ give* me hiead,” Init when his servant liegins to infoim him of any matter 
of importance, he is tc^tally in the dark. It may he said, vvliv not call in the 
iiiteipreter? But it must lie home in mind that there is hnl one interpreter 
to each regiment of ten c'ompanies, so that it his s(‘c vices arc* to lie put in i;e- 
ciuisition at every hand stirring, the olTieers would have little else to do hut 
to inn about from one place to another in search of him. Now let ns eonsi- 
clor lor a moment the vaiions duties which an ofHecr at the head of a com- 
I'.iny has to attend lo. The Native snhalterris have toanake a report to hiu> 
of every occurrence, and y et he is as capable of understanding that report as 
the statue iii that niche. Now, instead of this slate of things, the European 
oflicer ought in every vvay to he above the Native subalte rn, he ought to he 
ae(|uaiiited with all the latter knows, in addition to his own stock of Isnropean 
knowledge. Tins should be the proper state of things; but at pre;,'eut bow is 
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it ? The European officer caunot receive a report from his Native subaltern. 
Can we hope, under such circiijiistances, to maintain our superiority in India i 
This state of things was never intended, and military business cannot goon 
unless it is altered. The Euroi>ean officer ought to be able to attend to all 
complaints, and when on parade to inquire into the details connected with the 
troops, and to sec that every thing is in proper order. We can have efficiency 
in our army under no other system than this. How is a young man situated, 
who is untutored in the language of those whom he commands ? Nay, in what 
a situation is an old man placed under such circumstances ? I have known 
officers who have spentdO years in the service, and yet at the end of that time, 
have known no more of the language than was necessary to administer to 
their sensual wants. Such a person is inadequate to the conductingof his own 
household j he is utterly useless iu business and inefficient on parade. He 
cannot perform his duties as he ought; and the duties of a European officer 
will be found to increase as he proceeds, and to be of a higher character than 
those I have just enumerated. He has to look after the supplies and accom- 
modations of his troops, who are almost constantly in motion. The system 
which is acted upon in India is to spare as much as possilile the European 
troops, and to reserve them for 'circumstances of emergency only. The 
companies of a Native regiment are seldom to be foqnd in one place, but being 
employed in assisting the aumils and chiefs in gathering in the revenue, are 
spread in different directions. Now, the officer who commands such a body 
of tro«ps as this, is often required to act as a negotiator, and should conse- 
quently he more intelligent than the ordinary run of officers. But let his in- 
telligence be what it may as an Englishman, sull he must act in a manner 
blindfold from his ignorance of the language used by his troops, anJ thus his 
superiority was rendered of no avail. 1 will mention another point of great 
importance. 1 believe the Company are very anxious to prevent as far as pos- 
sible the pillage of the Natives by the camp followers, and to protect the in- 
habitants ; but when the European officer can understand no complaint that is 
made to him, how is this object to be attained } How can justice be adminis- 
tered when the officer to whom complaints are made, does not understand the 
language they are made in ? Now, when on the march, can supplies be ob- 
tained speedily and at a fair rate, if the commanding officer knows nothing of 
the Native tongue.^ for, as he must of necessity rely on some person in the 
market, or to some venal servant, abuses will of a consequence prevail. In 
these affairs, I find the conduct of pcojdc in the East similar to that of those 
in the West ; they are pretty nearly alike when advantage is to he taken in 
making a bargain. {J laufi’h.) They seem as fond of plunder in India as 
in England ; and fraud can only he prevented by keeping a sharp look out. 
But is it not as holding out au opportunity for the commission of abuses, 
when men, ignorant of the language, are appointed to superintend the nego- 
tiation of supplies for the army ? Did the Court of Directors conceive they 
had done sufficient, by declaring in their letter, signed by Joseph Dart, their 
secretary, that “ the inhabitants of British India had the strongest claim to 
their protection ! That they felt the deepest interest in the welfare and pros- 
perity of that vast population, and would make every effort to protect and sup- 

{)ort it” ? Great God !^o they call it protecting them when they let loose a 
)an(l of armed men, ignorant of their language, and therefore incapable of 
acting with equity ? Is this their paternal care ? I call upon the Proprietors 
to lend me their support in altering this bad system. I conjure you to induce 
the Court of Directors to reconsider their resolution, and impose such checks 
in the Indian army as will prevent the occurrence of ihe scenes I have described. 
Officers and soldiers in India, as well as every where else, arc but men, and it 
is necessary to impose checks on them in order to control their jias- 
sions. 1 contend, that in the present state of matters, the Government of 
India, instead of beirtg a paternal one, is quite the reverse, for bodies of 
armed men, for the most part totally ignorant of the current language 
of the country, are let loose on the Natives. It is a reflection on the 
Company that this system should need to be complained of at this day, 
Wh^u occasion brings the Government bc/ore the public, it was painted 
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in very agreeable colours, and described as most estimable, but its rot- 
tenness must be evident when we look at the facts I have just stated. 

Let us suppose that deseition takes place from onr army, that thefts are 
coiimiitted, or that the troops behave in an oppressive manner to the Natives, 
how is justice to be administered ? how is the oppression to be redressed?— 
I shall be told, by convoking a court-martial. This i«, true ; hut Native troops 
are taken froin the ranks and brought to trial lor very few crimes sliort of 
murder. liesides, the European officers wnh to keej) their men under their 
own immediate jurisdiction, and aie \ery unwilling to bring them before a 
civil court. And ajjain, the situation in which a European officer is 
often placed, necessarily precliules access to him from the Natives, who can 
only communicate with him by address or letter. Now, in this cas'*, such a 
communication is usojess, unlcsS the, officer understands the language. He 
may, to he sure, call in his interpreter, or some servant to translate it, but they 
might have an interest in misrepresenting the matter, and might give a false 
version of the document. We must not forget tliat the principal c\idence 
in courts of justice and courts-martial is given by Natives, and at conrts-mar- 
tial, European officers universally preside^ Now, in common sense, they wlio 
sit in judgment should at least luulerstand the language of the witnesses on 
whose evidence they must find the acipiittal or condemnation of the olfeiiders. 
My lion Friend, Hr. Gilchrist, will inform )ou that the difference in the pro- 
nunciation of a single letter in Hiiidoostanee, which letter might pei luijis liave 
lour different sounds, wilt entirely perveit the real meaning id' an expression. 
To understand the language jiroperly, so nice is the prominciation, a man must 
go throii^gh a regular couise ol ediuation. The mischief which has befallen 
India may be traced to them. Lettliem not “ lay the Hattering unction to their 
souls” and say,<‘ we did not occasion this e\ il,” for they alone have occasioned it. 
If there are any military officers in ('oiirt, they will be uvvare of the importance 
of a knowledge of the Ilmdoo''tanee on the line of ma''ch, in proceeding to 
action, and on the arrival of sjnes to communicate any intelligence respecting 
the, movements of t1ie enemy. Now, how can a young officer, not so (jualilied, 
how can he, I say, perform the duties which must fall to liis share ? Will 
he be able to provide guides, siipidies, and all other necessary accommo- 
dations? I remember a part of the regiment to whu li I Iielonged, went out 
with some irregular horse in pursuit of some plunderers, and an individual, 
who had been scarcely six months with the regiment, was placed at the head 
of thi> detachment. He had but little knowledge of the language ; but as 
the conimaiul must at all events be placed in the bands of a European officer, 
and as a litter mail could not at the emergency be procured, he was s(‘le(‘ted. 
A Native officer would, iu circumstances of this natuie, perform the duty better 
than a European without a knowledge of the current language. 1 sliall take 
this opportuniiy of declaring, as it i'l a lait which will support niy argument, 
that 1 have been informed by a gentleman of unquestionalile veracity, that the 
present disastrous war with the Bui mese was occaMoued by a niisuii'leistand- 
ing which arose from au ignorance of the Native language. Some ditferences 
having aiiseii with the (ioveinor of Arracan resjiecUng the ‘«niall island of 
Shahpuree, he sent a messei»|^er to Mr. Warner, the Goinpaiiy’s civil resident 
in his district, to request an interview with him, i*order that a mutual Ex- 
planation might take place. ]\Ir. Warner, however, did not understand the 
nature of the message, and not deigning to meet the Governor, rcferrc»l him 
three several times to a darogha ol jiulice, an <»fficer who leceived a salary of 
about 2o rupees a month. The result ol this conduct was the declaration of 
hostilities, and the commencement of the lamentable war with the Burmese 
empire. {Cvies of Hear.) The short and long of the matter is, that the 
most petty officer, within any of the districts, or who goes out with (he 
zumecudars to gather in the icvenues, cannot go through the buMuess al- 
lotted to him with any degree of credit without a knowledge of the llindoo- 
stance. FIvery event connected with the present war, I have watched with a 
careful eye, and I foresee, that without a suitable establishment, cither of 
camels, elephants, or bullocks, to transport the necessary supplies, our army 
will be unable to act efficieutly* And even for procuring these animals, an 
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acquaintance with the language was indispensable. They are possessed by 
the Natives exclusively, and uulesb the officers who barter with them possess 
such an acquaintance, they catmot drive their bargains. I will relate an- 
other instance, which will place in a strong point ot view the necessity of the 
course I advocate. I have l>ecn informed that an individual, ignorant of the 
«^Native language, had the command of a (laiiking parly, aixl part of whose 
duty it was to protect the baggage. Now the route of the troops having been 
changed, a Native officer was dcsjiatched with orders for the baggage to pro- 
cee<l on a diU'erent roa<l from that at brst .appointed. Now, as the officer who 
had it in charge did not understand the message, the consequence was, that 
a great portion of the baggage fell into the enemy’s hands. There are, 
1 know, European serjeants in the army, who, by continual intercourse anrl 
contact with the soldiery, ha\c acquired considerable proficiency in the Hin- 
doostanee ; but should strict knowledge be confined to them ? Should not the 
commissioned officers likewise partake of the advantage The only (dijcc- 
tion 1 have hoard or can think of to my pl.in is, that by compelling young 
men to remain two or three months in London, for the purpose of learning 
the language, their morals would be^corrupted, and a great additional expense 
entailed on their friends. I'hen it will be argued that they could not obtain 
their appointment without an addition of expense, and that it would be unfair 
to render the expense gieater. Is this, I ask, a fair w.ay of putting the question ? 
Is it so difficult to procure military servants ? If indeeil the Company could not 
get them to proceed to India on the terms dictated to them— why, then, they 
must employ them on their own terms. But J will venture to say that so far 
from there being any appearance of this dearth, the Company might have 
500 candidates lor the situation of every cadet wlio goes out to India. Ought 
not the (.'ompany then to say to them, “ We will give you the appointment 
on condition you are qualified for the performance of the duties connected 
with it.i^ What have the Directors themselves dune with respect to the civil 
College ? Why, after having been badgend for six or seven years about it, 
they have at length come to the resolution of leaving it to the option ol the 
young men intended for the civil service, of going to Haileybury College or 
not. Clever young men are to be left to pursue theii studies wherever their 
friends pleased. This is the way to bring the efficiency of the College to the 
test. We shall, under this system, either h.av e an empty College or a good 
one; {loud ou.v of hear,) and either way, the Company must benefit; for if 
empty, the expense would be saved, and it full, it would be hailed as the 
most complete establishment for Oriental instruction. [Hear.) In my idea, 
young men are ruined by being sent to that College. Tlii‘y acquire the most 
preposterous ideas and notions of loftiness, totally inconsistent with the duties 
they are to he called upon to pertorm. They are, besnles, sent out at a very 
early age, and it cannot he expected they should have the knowledge and 
experience of riper years. 'I'licse young men are appointed to jircside in the 
four zillahs, anil are placed on the bench to administer justice. What a piece 
of mockery is this ! Tor such situations, talent, iiitelligeiHC and experience, 
are requisite. Much has been said ot the danger of keeping young men for 
a few months in Loridom This objection will, 1 believe, he. found utterly 
futile. Will they not be^jioscd to temptation iu India ^ Will any individual 
within the bar say that a young man going out to India with money iu his 
pocket is not as likely to go astray there as here ? You are doing an injustice 
to young men by not allowing ihein to remain a short time in London, under 
the eyes of their parents and trieuds, instead of sending them to Calcutta and 
letting them loose there— the most of them raw and inexperienced, without 
the slightest worldly knowledge, and destitute of a friend to advise them 
when they are acting wrong. I have before mentioned the number of cadets 
sent out from l<il4 to 1820. That statement 1 collected from Parliamentary 
returns, and from papers which were laid on the table of this Court. A very 
small prupoition of those 2574 who proceeded to India during that period, 
were educated at Addiscombe. The young men who arc educated at this 
establishment, (and 1 must own in many respects well educated,) arc, I re- 
gret to say, sent out too early. They enter dl fourteen, and at sixteen they 
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arc sent abroad, before they have acquired a proper stock of information, and 
estabiisbed those principles and feelings on 1»hich thev should reeulate their 
conduct through life; for, let gentlemen, say as they will, without a little 
worldly wisdom, e\ ery man is likely to be led astray. The cadets would lose 
their appointment if they did not proceed to their destination a few mouths 
after they reach the age ol sixteen. Now (his should not he the adopted sys-* 
tem. No young man should be allowed to go out under the age of eighteen 
when an ojiportunity will he allbrded iiini for attaining that knowledge which 
IS indispensable for the regulation ol bis eonduct through life. Now suppose 
on a computation, w e say that out of the number of cadets sent to India be- 
tween 1814 and 1820, 2,1{} were educated at llaileybury, and of course receis ed 
instruction in the Hindostance language, still I will venture to assert, for 
I have reason to believe it, that scaicely one of them really understood the 
language. Instead of acting on the simple and intelligent system which iny 
lion. I ru-nd, Dr. Cilchnst, recommended in 1H17 and 1820, another one has 
been adojiled and patronized, one .so complicated that it can scarcely he 
understood, and thus the cstahlishmeuts ot llaileybury and Addiscomhe are 
almost useless and next to lost. Now let the Court consider well the balance 
between those who proceeded to India without the least knowledge of the 
language, and those who are but supcrlicially acquainted with it, and say 
whether it is not lamentable that so great a nunilior of young men should lie 
suftered to proceed to India utterly unlit for the performance ot the impor- 
tant duties asbigued to them. (»1 4dl cadclx sent out in 1821, liftv-live 
received their education at Addiscomhe ; of ‘M>2 sent out in 1822, tiltv-two 
were there educated; of 374 stmt out iii 182.1, sixty were educated at that 
.seminar)' ; and of 420 sent out in 1821, seventy-nine were taken from Addis- 
combe. So that only 2ih of the l.'iOO cadets sent to India during those vears 
were educated at Addiscomhe. Now, is it not shameful that, with tins lact 
staring them iii the face, the ( oiirt ot Direitois, a^ they have the power, do 
not apply a reinedy to this monstrous deled =“ I do not ask them to do any 
thing extraordinary. In the moium I intend to submit, 1 have inserted a 
clause to remind them of their loimer resolution, anil to induce them to act 
up to it. 

J perfectly remember the Resolution of the Court of Directors of the Itli of 
November 1818, and 1 am hajipy to he able to quote tluir own pmformanee. 

Ill the debate which took place respecting that Resolution, no persons could 
be more highly appUuded than the Directors ; and I am sorry that Mr. Rat- 
tisoii, to whom the credit of the whole arrangement i«. due, is not now pre- 
sent. The Resolution of the Court of Directors of tlie 4th oi Novemlnr 18 1 H, 
and which was suhseqnentlv ajiproved by tins Court, is as lollows — “ Re- 
solved, tliat this ('ourt, being of opinion that it is desirable that all persons 
appointed to the Company's service in India, hut more paificularly those .ap- 
pointed to the medical service of the Company, .should aitain a knowledge of 
Hindoostaiiee previous to their depaiture loi imiia; and with a view ofalioid- 
ing encouragement to Dr. J. B. (iilchrist (of whose meiits and riualificalions 
as a teacher of that language the Court entertains the highest opinion) to 
persevere in the establishment of lectures of the ii.imie deta.Ied In him in liis 
letter of the 5th of 7\iigust last, he he allowed 2U()/. jier annum lor the term 
of three years ; at the expiration of which period, an ojnnion may he formed 
hovv far the advantages stated by Dr. Cilchrist are likely to he realized. 'J'liat 
all per-ons ajipointed to the ('oinp.in)’s medical service he required to attend 
one course of the .said lectures; for admission to which tliey shall nr>t pay 
more than three guineas; and that previous to their order tor emhaikation 
being given, they shall pioduce a certilicate from Dr. (iilchristof their having 
attended." All 1 desire is, that the Conit of Directoi.s should he compelled to 
act consistently witli their feelings and opiniom, recorded in this Resolution. 

Up to the year 1821, Haileyliury College had cost tlie Company 217,000/., in- 
cluding 92,000/. the expense ot ds erec'tioii. This, too, was imlependently of 
the money paid bv civilians for tlieir education. I do not complain of the ex- 
nense, if the object he accomjilished, for that is of ten-fold value. 'J'he Com- 
pany is hound to protect the Natives, and the surest mode of attaining that 
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end, is by imparting a proper education to those who arc destined to rule over 
tiiein. Economy with such an object in view would he the worst extraw- 
gance; but if the civil servants of the Company are educated on so expensive 
a scale, surely we cannot avoid looking to the education of cadets. Since I 
List sobiuitted a motion on this subject to the C’ourt, I have ascertained Ironi 
inquiries that the whole exjiense of the education of the Company's civil ser* 
vants in Knglaiid an<l in India amounted to .'j.'i,800C a year. Now, 1 am will- 
ing to enter into a contract, hy which I will bind myself for 500/. a year to 
impart a competent knowledge of the lliiidoostancc language to every cadet 
annually sent abroad.— (^7 /rrtr ;>//.) I do not mean to .say that I will leach 
tliem mysc lljbut my liondiirable Friend, Ur. Cilchnst, will do f>o.— ( Laughfer.) 
Am I extravagant in my desires, when I only ask ihc Court to add 500/. to the 
53, ^-00/. per anmnn at present paid. Five hundred cadets might he educated 
for TiOU/. If lion. Proprietors wished to have the tiling done cheap, this was 
cheap enough in all constience. vSiace Dr. Cilchrist established his lectures in 
London under the Conqiany’s saiution, he had imparted a knowledge of the 
Hindoostanec language to 1500 individuals, at an expense not exceeding 
3.50/. a year — tliat was 200/. for the exercise of his talents, and IfiO/. f#r the 
building in which he instructed them. After this, will it be believ ed that the 
Court of Directors have stopped the small pittance which they once gave to 
Dr. (iilehrist.^ If the Doctor had cfi.irged l.'iOO/. a }car for hiii exertions, the 
Directors would doubtless have allowed that salary to continue; it would 
have been a good thing to present to some one. 1 am of ojunion that Dr. 
(Jilchrist sold his exertions too cheaply, and I have olteu remonstrated with 
him on this subject, because I wish to sec cveiy man jiaid fairly for his la- 
bour. When this is nut the case, an individual generally makes *a subse- 
quent claim, or else expects to gain .some point at a future period, vyhich in- 
duces him tor the present to underrate his labour. On the 2‘Jth of August 
1H21, the (Jourt of Directors, by a llesolution, continued their salary of 200/. 
per annum to Dr. Gilchrist for three years longer, and gave him a further sum 
of 1.50/. to provide a .suitable lecture-room. These grants, however, have now 
discontinued. On the "tli of March 1823, the Court of Directors passed a 
Resolution, hy which they declared, that if cadets in India should lail to make 
a certain progress in the knowledge of the Hindoostanec language, they 
should be sent hack to England. The Directors and myself are agreed as to 
the necessity of the language being acquired ; and the only difterence between 
us is, that 1 would not allow them to proceed to India before they have at- 
tained some proliciency in the language. Why undertake the expense of 
sending a cadet out to India at the risk of his being sent back in conse- 
quence of his discovered inelliciency ? Why not act upon the Resolu- 
tion of the Court of 1821, which encouraged the acquisition of the language 
before the cadet left this country } This is a proposition to which I think no 
reasonable man can fairly object. 1 have shown the necessity of ailopting 
the plan whic h I propose, hy adverting to the fact that the Government of 
India had, on account of the lamentable ignorance of European oflicers tlierc, 
been oliliged to appoint an intei preter to every regiment. Is it not monstrous 
that officers shouhl be obliged to communicate with the Native regiments 
which they were appointAl to command through the medium of an interpre- 
ter ? 'd'he effect of such a proceeding was to prevent any attempt even on the 
part of the oflicers to acquire the Native languages. Such, however, is the 
system adopted in India ; and the question is, whether it should not be got 
rid of iinmedialely ? It is quite impossible that a soldier, much less a «tatf 
officer in India, can perform his duty efficiently without a know ledge of the 
Hindoostanec language. I fear that 1 have trespassed too long on the time i‘f 
the Court; hut if 1 have made iny views intelligible to the ( onrt, I shall re- 
joice that I have not luboured in vain. I consider not the expense — 1 wish 
that our servants in India should be in a situation to perform their duties pro- 
perly. J blame not the young men who jiroceed to India in such a state of 
ignorance ; 1 blame only their friends and parents who force them out in suc h 
a .state as prevents them from doing credit to themselves, or of executing the 
duties which they owe to the Company, 1 have shown that a third of the 
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European officers in India lirld staff situations of some sort or other, and 

S ust, therefore, be in daily coininunicatiou \Mth the Natives. If, therefore, 
ey are unable to maintain that cominunkation, it is clear that they are un- 
fit for their situations. 1 ha^e traced the duties that were to be executed on 
a line of march, and in the presence of the enemy, and I think 1 have piowd 
that those duiies could not be peifonned niilc'.s the individuals appointed to 
fulfil them possessed a knowledi^e of the Natne tongue, I have directed the 
attention of the C'ouit to IJailevbnry Colloo-c, and shown that the (Company 
incur an expense of nearly 2.>(),0()0/., exclusively of the expendilnre in India, 
for one branch of the service. W h>, then, should they withhold their foster- 
ing' aid from another branch? All that I wish to he done can he eflected lc>r 
h.lOf. per annum j indeed, it mifiht bo <lonc without any expense at all ; for if 
the Court were to pass a Rescdiitioii declaring that no cadet would he suH’ercd 
to proceed to India without a competent knowledge of the Native language, 
it must be alteniled to. I have shown, by the Resolutions of the Court of 
I)iie(;tois, that they have, on several occasions, recogiii/a'd the necessity of 
cadets being accpiaiiited with the Ilindoostanee language. 'J'he only point in 
(Jiffgrence between me and the Directors relates to the time at wliidi ibis 
knowledge shall be accpiired. Instead of having the cadets <iualilietl in India, 
I am unwilling to allow lliem to proceed to that country till they have (juali- 
fied themselves in fliis. If any individual thinks my proposition unreason- 
tihle, I can only say that I do jiot consider him a very leasonahh; man. — 
{tfrur^ and a laugh.) 1 have' no p»*rsonal interest in the cp.iesiion. 1 merely 
desire to see the country, in which I have spent many ha)ipy years, governed 
in the licst manner by the ablest itersoiis. While that vast empire continues 
under the llritish }okc, it should be alh'wcd all the ailvautages which can be 
derived from liberal British education. I consider the suliject one of very 
great importance, and I hope there will he no opposition to the motion which 
1 am about to submit to the Comt, and which merely calls upon the Direc- 
tors to take the subject into their consideration. The motion -is as follows : — 
“ Resolved, that this Court, considering the great imporluTice of a knowledge 
of the Hindoostance language to European ollicers destined to act with and to 
command the Native troops lu Imlia, recommend to the Court of Directors, 
consistently with their Resolution of the 4th of November 1818, to take into 
their immediate consideration the propriety of making regulations that no 
cadet shall henceforth he permitted to proceed to India, unless lie shall, upon 
examination, be found sulliciently grounded in the rudiments of the Hindoo- 
stance language.” I will now sit down, despairing, if the Court refuse their 
assent to this Resolution, of ever being able to .submit a motion wlrch would 
meet with their sanction. — {Hear.) 

Dr. GiLciiKisr.— I will be veiy brief in seconding the motion of iny lion. 
Friend, because 1 mean to rescive myself lor the purpose of answering every 
objection which may be made to this very reasonable proposition. 1 beg 
leave, however, to make a single remark in reference to what my hon. Friend 
had said as to the nicety of pronuneialion which was required in sj)cakiiig',tlie 
Hindoostance language. I know that there are behind the bar some poisons 
who are more profound Oriental scholars than myself, though the language 
I have studied be the most popular and useful. My bon. Friend staled, lluit 
u difference in the sound of a single letter would alter the meaning (it a 
whole sentence. To exemplify this, 1 may instance the word ghaut, which it 
pronounced in one way meant an amhuscadc, and if in another a ilelile. 11 an 
officer did not understand the nicety of pronunciation, ho might supjiose, 
when a Native apprised him of a. ghaut, that he was told of a defile, ol whuh 
he fiad no reason to be afiaid, instead of an ambuscade. In such a case the 
officer would proceed, and thus give the enemy an opportunity of pouncing 
on him and cutting his men to pieces. — [Hear.) I will say no more at pre- 
sent, but reserve myself to answer any objections which may be urged against 
the motion. p . , • 

Mr. S. Dixon.— The hon. Froprietor in consequence, I suppose, of not being 
aware of the manner in which business is conducted in tins (Joint, say?, that 
he will reserve himself to answer objections to the motion. 1 beg leave to 
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inform him, that by the rule of this Court he cannot reserve himself in the 
way he proposes. • ^ 

The CfiAiHMAN. — I was myself about to state that the hon. Proprietor 
cannot, as a matter of rif^ht, take the course which he proposes to pursue, 
althouf^h the courtesy of the Court may permit him to do so. ^ 

Dr. (iiLCHHisT. — The Court is always so courteous to me, that I will throw 
myself on its courtery on the present occasion ; though I think 1 have a right 
to reserve myself. 

The Chairman. — ^'Hie hon. Proprietor had better trust to the courtesy of 
the Court. 

Sir J. Sevvei.!..— I agree with the hon. Mover in his principal proposition. 

1 acknowledge the great importance of the subject, and the advantages which 
must result from a knowledge of the Native language. There conld be no 
doubt that persons who understood that language were more competent to 
despatch business than those who did not. The only qustion is, which is the 
best and fittest course for the (.ompany to pursue, iii order to secure the ne- 
cessary instruction ? The hon. Mover thinks that the knowledge of the Native 
language should be aecpiired here, but I am of opinion that it wdl be more 
easily and more perfectly attained in the country where it is spoken. The 
hon. Proprietor has stated many instances, in which he said ill conse- 
quences had resulted from the want of a knowledge of the Native language 
on the jiart of Kuropean oflicers. Prom these statements, and the ohservalions 
which the hon. Mover had made upon them, gentlemen might be led to 
imagine tliat it was vain to expect any mditary successes m India. It was 
not more than ninety years ago since we had no authority in India beyond 
tlie limitv of a factory. Since the event at (‘alcutta, which was known by 
the name of the black-hole Imsiuess, we have extended our dominiiin in the 
East ill a most extraordinary manner. Who were the men who have been 
lighting our battles in India from (hat period ^ No person, I think, will veu- 
turo to say that there were not some who were perfectly well (pialilicd to 
^icrform their duty to this country, alihough in my oj)inion they were not so 
wcdl versed m the Native languages as the oHicers «)f the present day. The 
hon. Mover seems to (liink ihat a Knowledge of the Native languages was 
more generally diffused formeily. On this jmint I diUer from h.m ; 1 think 
that European otheers are better acqoainted with those languages at the pre- 
sent period, than tliey were thirty or forty years ago. The bon. Mover has 
alluded to the cast* of a detachment which was attacked by the enemy in 
passing through an opening. He stated that the Native troops were aware of 
their clanger, hut that theie was such a lack of knowledge on the part of the 
jsuropean olTicers, that the Natives were unable to make the commanding ^ 
officer understand that the enemy was Iving in wait for him. This statement 
in my opinion overturns itself. It is impossdile that the black part of the army 
should have been aware of tlie danger, and vet unable to make the commat.iling 
officer comprehcMiil it. I take tins v iew of the case ; and I believe it will he borne 
out by many examples in military history, that the commanding officer was 
made to understand that the enemy was waiting for him in the opening, but 
that he either disbelieved the information or desjdsed his opponent. An in- 
stance of this kind, I recollect, occurred during the peninsular war. The hon. 
Mover alluded to thecaseof a person named Mr. Lee Warner, whom he seemed 
to consider as the cause of the present uiHortuna'e war. He, however, has 
brought forward no evid'-uce that the mistortune arose out of Mr. Warner’s 
ignorance of the Native 1 luguage. 15eddc-,it should be remembered that 
Mr. Warner was not a military nmn ; he acted in a civil capacity only. The 
case, however, upon the hon. Mover's own statement, had nothing to do with 
the question of a knowledge of the Native language. It was merely a question 
of etiquetre. What were the facts ? — a Native governor sought an audience 
of Mr. Warner, which that gentlem.tn thought it would not be quite correct 
to grant, and he therefore turned him over to an inferior officer. The go- 
vernor took offence at this, and eventually resorted to arms. This was evi- 
dently merely a question of etiquette, in which pcrhafis both the European 
and the Indian had been somewhat t^jo punctilious. The third case which 
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the hon. Mover hrought fonvanl, related to a number of bullocks ^vhich fell 
into tlie hands of the enemy, ironi the ofTicer that cominaiuled the party beiiiff 
quite i^noi ant ol the lannuaue of the Natives acting under him, and who 
would have lutormed him ot the proper route. 

I have resided in countiies where 1 loiild not undeistaud the lan"'unu-c 
spoken, Init 1 discovered that there is a lan“uaj;e besides the vernacubu-, 
which IS uiiiveisally undei stood. It wouhl have been {|uiie easy for the mes- 
senger to make the ofllcer understand, by his gestures, that the liullocks 
were no longer to continue in the route in which they weie proceeding. It 
should be recollected, too, that the commamliiig olficcr must have been very 
ill provided indeed it he was without a pencil; and it naturally U) he Suii- 
posed, that when he selected aNativ«‘ to bear his iirders, he would adopt the 
precaution ot puitiiig them down m wiiting. If blame ultach to any one, 
supposing the hon. Mo\ er to have stated the transaetiou correctly, it is to 
the tommanding oiheer lor not having written down his orders. But sup- 
pose that the messenger came uji with the bullock party, the officer must 
have known, from his appearance, that he was a person likely to he intrusted 
with orders. If the messenger perceivcil that the oliicvr did not understand 
his language, he could, hy motions oi his head and body — by rushing towards 
the bullocks, have rendered his object intelligible. ( J /mi^h.) It was, after 
all, very improbable, that even in a bullock party there .should not he one 
person who knew sufficient of the Native language to understand the tnes, 
sengcr. 1 he bpii. .Mover says, that tho.se who ddfer fiom him must be vciy 
unreasonable ; but ihat shall not deter me from stating my objections to his 
motion. The hon. Mover’s proposition is, that every cadet siiould 

learn the Hindoostanee language pievioiisly to going out to join the army iu 
India. "1 he hon. Mover stated, also, that there were thirty establishments 
in this country in which that language was taught. Itsremsthat those csta- 
bliehments arc not upon a very extensive scale, for the hon. Mover tolil us, 
in the samedireath, that Dr. Cilchrist’.s was equal lo them all put together. 

1 do not know how many persons are educated at Dr. (dlchnst’s establish- 
ment ; those wlio are acquainted with that fact will he able to estimate the 
rc'lative importance of the others, lu considering this ipiestion, it is neces- 
sary to look at the class of persons fioin which cadets aie usually selected • 
they arc the sons of clergy0ieu with jnodeiate livings, and of ‘gentlemen 
labouiing umler the Imiiheri of quiwerous lamilics. '1 he Dircctois exercised 
a Sound discretion. The (’ouit must he a^are that a voung man could not 
proceed to India without some expense; at the lowest estimate liis cliaigo 
for out-lit could not be less than K'O/., and, if his friends conld allord if, 
might amount to 200/, or 2.‘»()/. The expense of sending a young man to 
London, fur three months, to study the K.isteiii languages, could not be less 
than 100/., which, added to the otlier sum, would he mure than the parents 
ol the cadets could atford to pay. Some of the young men might not jiossess 
such quick talents as ilistiiigni-,h the hon. Mi;v‘er, ami in that case it might 
be necessary that they sboiild continue iheir studies foi s)\ luontlis instead of 
three, which would create udiiitionul expense. It reinuiiis to lie considered, 
whether the interests of ibe Company were likely to he [iromoted by the pro- 
. posed arraiigenn ut. No money was ever given for a cailei4iip; it loiihl not 
be made the subject of sale and purchase. Lveiy thing, however, had a 
reputed value, and the value of a cadetship was in jn-opoi moii. to the ad\iin- 
tage which it conferred on the indnidnal who receiMil it the value of a 
cadetship is estimated at 10(J/. It is dear, iherehue, that if 1(10/. he adde<l 
to the present chaigc lor ont-filiiiig, the value of tlie appointment will be 
reduced lo iiotliiiig ; tlicre-ultof thi-^ would be, that there would soon be no 
candidates lor catletships. .Another <>l)je« ti<>u whu b 1 have to the bon. I’ro- 
piittor’s proposition is, that it v» ill < ause young men to be exposed to the 
teiiqitations and vices ol the metrojudis, 1 do not understand what the hon. 
Propriitoi 's notions of moi.dity (.lu be, when he pioposes to bring young 
men to London and to introduce them to houses ot a ccifain descrijilion, iu 
order to prepare them for the more voluptu ais vices ol India. {A^o, from 
Mr, Jlumc.) I appeal to the Court, whether tlie lion. Proprietor did not 
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say something to that effect? He certainly contended that it would be useful 
to brin^ yoimff nitni to London to prepare them for the \ices of India. The 
hon. Mover has over ami over ag;ain declared it to be impossible to learn the 
Native lai)« na}je in India, and thdt it is indispensal)le, to the perfect acquire- 
ment of it, that some knowlcd";e of it should he obtained in this country. 
'1 his proposition is opposed to all experience, which proves, that a laii^ua^e 
may be arquireil with [greater facility, and in g^rcater perfection, in the coun- 
iry where it is spoken. It may as well be said, because persons desirous of 
learning to swim have been recommended to practise on a table previously 
to goin^ into the wa^er, that nobody could learn who should g^o into the 
water at once, as that no per'son could learn a lanjifuase so well in the coun- 
try where it was spoken as he could out of if. My own experience is at va- 
riance with the hon. Mover’s proposition. I am not aware that I am duller 
than other people, but 1 know that I sjient ten years at school and ten at 
college, principally in studying one language, and when 1 lelt college I was 
unable to hold a conversation in it; I did not, indeed, know any person in 
Oxford, however learned, who could hold a conversation in Latin. When I 
went to France I knew very little of the language, and was actually obliged 
to dine at Rouen on a fowl because 1 could ask for nothing else ; and yet, 
after I had been four months in the country, 1 could maintain a conversation 
in French. Some parts of the hon. Mover’s speech did not at all bear upon 
the question, and to them 1 need not more particularly refer ; there were 
other parts which 1 will leave to the consideration of jiersons better comjie- 
tent to dispose of them than myself; I wdl not, therefore, longer occupy the 
attention of the Court. 

Cidonel LusiiiNUTON. — There can be only one ojdnion as to the great im- 
jiorlancc of the Company's military otticers possessing such a knowledge of 
the Hindoostaiiec language, as would enable tbein to perform the duties of 
their station with credit to themselves, and with advantage to their employers. 
All, I believe, will agree upon this point ; hut the measures to be adopted for 
imparting the necessary instructions are a different question, and I cannot 
persuade rnysclf that the benefit to he derived from the adoption of the hon. 
Proprietor’s motion will counterbalance the disadvantage and inconvenience 
that will result from it. The objections which chn be urged against the 
establishment of a permanent institution in the metropolis for the instruction 
of cadets are so weighty, that I imagine nothing shot t of an absolute neces- 
sity being proved, notild induce this Court to consent to such a measure, 1 
will endeavour to show that no such necessity exists, and that a knowledge of 
the Native language by a cadet pievionsly to Ins lea\ing England, is not of 
such paramount importance, as to be the suie qua mn of bis afipointment. I 
will not detain the C'ourt by ontermg into a lengthened detail of the objections 
to the motion, but will content myself with stating a few that appear to me 
most striking. ’J’he danger to winch the morals and health of young persoiiB, 
just leaving the roofs of their parents, must be exposed by the residence of a ' 
few months in London ; the diffn ultyof drawing a precise line as to what shall 
he considered a sufficient examination ; and the impossibility of ascertaining 
bow long it might be before all cadets would be qualified to receive their ap- 
jiointments, depending as it must on their different (liqiositiDiis, talents, and 
industry : these are all serious objections to the hon. Mover’s scheme. Be- 
sides, the proposed regulation would o[)ciMte as a bar to the advancement of 
those young men who have not the means of attending the seminaries whei^e 
the Native languages are taught. 1 do not mean to contend that no advan- 
tage would result fiom a cadet who was proceeding to India being grounded 
in a knowledge of Hindoostanec, so as to enable him to Kliuly during the voy- 
age out ; but if there are, as is statid, so many seminaries at which that lan- 
guage is taught, the parents and guardians of cadets will gladly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity they afford for the acquisition of that useful know- 
ledge. It should, however, be recollected that the Hindoostanee language 
is employed almost exclusively for colloquial purposes ; and, therefore, a per- 
son who is desirous of learning it, is likely to effect his object no where so 
effectually ns in the country where he is in the habit of hearing it spoken 
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daily, and where a very short residence will convince him that the success of 
his future career in the service will chiefly depend upon his knowledge of that 
language. I will now proceed to state a (ew facts which, from my situation as 
commander of a regiment in India ior several years, will, I trust, be consi- 
dered worthy of some degree of attention ; and, though it may appear pre- 
.sumptuous in me, I feel a confident expectation that 1 shall be able to satisfy 
those who are at present favourable tt> the motion, that there is no necessity 
for its adoption. From the general tenor of the bon, Mover’s arguments, 
gentlemen would be leil to imagine tliat a remarkable want of knowledge of 
the Native languages existed amongst the oflieers of the Indian army, and that 
this circumstance was altogether overlooked by the authorities in India. So 
far from this being the case, 1 can slate, from my own knowledge, that the 
Government in India manifests the greatest anxiety for the cultivation of the 
Native languages hy the military servants of the Company. 1 can support 
this statement by facts which, being on record, cannot be doubted; and from 
which it will appear, that the Govermneut of India has not been satisfied with 
expressing its desire on this subject, but has seconded its wishes by such re- 
gulations as were considered best calculated to promote the object in 
vigw. For several years past, the ('ommauder-in-Cliief has required to 
be^ furnished with a half yearly report from every officer coirimandiiig a 
regiment, of the proficiency of each officer under his command in the 
Hindoostanee and other Native languages. These reports are not mere 
matters of form. They are ilrawn up with great care, generally from ))re- 
vioMS examination, and great attention is paul to them at head-quarters. 
Ju proof of this, 1 will menliou a (ireunistance connected with this .subject, in 
which I was ptMSonally conreined. In one of these reports, I felt it my duty 
to bring under the noiue of the (!ommandcr-in-('hiel a joung officer who, 
notwithstanding my repeated recommendations, paid little or no attention to 
the study of the Native languages. A despatch was immediately sent from 
head-quarters, stating, that if, in my next report, I was not able to give a 
more favourable account of the officer lu (|ucstu)u, his Kxcelleucy would con* 
sider whether it was expedient to intni't him with the commaiul of a troop. 
It is almost unneces^arv to add, that tins intimation was attende*! with the 
best possible effect. The Indian Government likewise have issued a regula- 
tion, that no officer shall be appointed to the responsible .>,ituations of adju- 
tant, paymaster, and interpreter, without having proved, uiion examination, 
that he was qualified for them by possessing a competent knowledge of the 
Native languages. And here I vvill tuk(* upon mvself to state, that not the 
slightest apprehension need he eiiteriaiiied of any accused person suffering 
from the ignorance of interpreters. 1 know of no better security against any 
attempt to mislead on the pait of the luterpieter, than the fact of that officer s 
being •>worn, which is always the case. The hon. Mover appears to have iiii^S- 
nnderstoud the nature of an interpreter’s duty. It is no jiart of his duly to be 
at the beck and call of every young officer, who may sometioies feel himself 
at a loss to understand what is s.ud iu the Native language, ortoexpress him- 
self in it. The principal duty of an interpreter is, to attend at all Native 
courts-martial that may be assembled in the regiment to winch he lielongs, 
to take tare that nothing is put down as evideiue hut what is strictly correct, 
and to prevent any bias either for or against the prisoner by the members ot 
a court-mariial. No Native court-martial is legal without an interpreter ; 
and 1 consider the appointment of tliat officer likel} to assist the due aU- 
ministration of justice. There is a point couuected with this subject to which 
1 will take the liberty to allude, in the hope that it will meet with the atten- 
tion of the executive body. 1 desire the leuewal of a regulation, winch I 
regret was ever discontinued ; I mean tlie regulation by which a pecuniary 
reward was bestowed on such officers as passed a successful examination of 
their proficiency in the Native languages. I am 

of the regulation would be attended with the most beneficial effect, cy ex- 
citing a spirit of emulation, it would induce the officers to pursue their studies 
with more vigour and perseverance than at present; ami the beiicht vvlm h 

would be derived from the measure, would more than compensate foi the 
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expense attending it. It is satisfactory to perceive, that the Bombay Govern- 
nibiit seems to ha\e recognized the proj)ri«‘ty of such a measure; for by an 
order of the Governor-General in Council, in April last, the pny of a moonshee 
for six months is granted to every ofticer who shall pass examination., in 

tlie Hindoostanee or Mahratta languages. This reward amounts to only about 
180 rupees, and is merely a reimbursement of the money .expended in paying 
a moonshee. I do not know what were the motives which led to the aboli- 
tion of the former reward ; but at the time it was discontinued, the Madras 
Government considered it worthy of a further relerence to the authorities in 
this country. An anecdote, which I ha\c heard fioniti quarter entitled to credit, 
will serve to show what was the leeling of the Mailras Government on this 
subject. The late Military Audilor-tieneral at Madras, represented tq the 
Governor, (Sir George Barlow,) that the claims of officers to premiums, for 
having passed examination as to their knowledge of the Native languages, 
were very large: no less than twenty, he said, had come in within a snort 
time. Sir George Barlow replied . “ I wish that, instead of twenty, there • 
were two hundred.” When 1 consider that the munificent reward of 3.')00 
rupees is bestowed upon such of the Company’s civil servants as distinguish 
themselves by their skill iii the Native languages, I hope that a similar spirit 
of liberality will be exhibited towards the other branch of the service.^ I 
wish, however, not to be misunderstood. I have no desire to draw an invi- 
dious compatison between the two hrauches of the service. I admit that, in 
the army, the applications would he too numerous to permit a very high re- 
ward to he given ; but 1 think that if 1000 rupees were given to such officers 
as might pass a successful examination iu the Nulive languages, it would he 
the means of cnsuiing a consideiahle nmnber ol very superior scho- 
lars. {tlc(u\) I cannot sit down without doing justice to the officers of the 
Indian army. Notwuhstamlmg the state ol ignoiance in which the hon. 
Mover represents them to be, 1 venture to declare, that there never was a 
period when a knowledge of the Native languages was more generally dif- 
fused, particulaily among the junior branches of the army; and 1 must 
further declare, that I consider this to lie the result of the repeated orders of 
the Court of Directors, and of the regulations adopted hy the Government of 
India in conscfiueiice^if those oidcrs. I will not longer trespass on the atten- 
tion of the Court. 1 U'uvt 1 have shown that tlierc is no necessity for the 
motion ; and 1 am mvself dicidedly opposed to shackling tfie appointment of 
cailets with the stipulatious recommended by the hon. Mover, which 1 con- 
ceive to he totally utuiecessaey. (Ihai.) 

Colonel SiAMioiT..— 1 think that the learned Doctor (Dr. Gilchrist) has not 
mucli reason to regret his want of piivilegc ol replying to the arguments of 
those who oppose tin* niution. The gallant Olheer w ho last addressed the 
Court, has, whilst intending to speak against the motion, made some very 
heiiitihle ohservatmns in its lavour. As to what has lallen from another hon. 
and learned Proprietor, 1 must acknowledge 1 was siirpiised to hear from an 
individual who 1 understand Ini'i fillctl the office of judge, such idle, super- 
ficial, and attorney-like arguments, in favour of ignorance. I do not think it 
will he neces'-ary to detain the ('oujrt, hy endeavouring to show the fallaty of 
the hon. and learned (ieiitleman’s argument, li must he admitted that it 
was necessary to holil eommumcatiou with men either hy language (spoken 
or written) or hy signs. Now, unless tlie Directors ace determined that 
India shall he governed hy the sort of pantomime recommended hy the hon. 
and learned Proprietor, it is iiidispeiisahly necessary that tlip Company’s offi- 
cers shouhl have a knowledge ol the Native languages, (//ear, //eor.) The 
question then is, at wliat period of life ought that knowledge to he acquired 
Locke, Rousscau, and all other philosophers who ha\o treated of the subject 
of education, rciommend that studies should he pursued in \uutli,— that the 
impression should be made whilst the wax is solt. The arguments of tlie 
hoii. Mo\er have been inisicpresciitcd. He never contended that cadets 
should he perfectly acquainted with the Native. hiiiunages jncvioiisly to their- 
departuie from this country, hnl that they ought to be acquainted with the 
rudiments of them, {Hear.) I have been in many parts of the world, and 
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must confess, that! have had occasion to regret that I had not acquired some 
knowledge of tlie language ot the countries 1 was in previously to visiting 
them. The hon. and learnerl Proprietor has furnished the Court with an 
example of the inconvenience to which a traveller is liable, from his want of 
knowledgeof a foreign language, when he toM us that he ran the risk of not 
getting any thing to eat in France, because he was only able to ask for u 
poulet, [A lavgh.) The next question was, how was the knowleilge of the 
Oriental languages to be conve)ed to the minds of the jonng men ? Who was 
the person most fit to be eniplo)ed as tlieir instructer, from his moral qualifi- 
cations, his intellectual aptitude, and his intimate acciuaiiitance with that 
particular branch of learning If 1 am asked wlicre this person is to be 
found, I will point to my hon. Friend, the learned Doctor, (Oilchrist,) who 
has grown white-headed in the Compai))’s seivice, and who, whether by his 
lectures or his elementary hooks has been the means of instructing almost 
every officer in the (.'ompan^’s service who has any knowledge of the Native 
languages. I call upon the Directors as honest men, having the welfare of 
India at heart, to adopt measures for dilFusing a knowledge of the Native 
languages among their servants, and to place the learned Doctor at the head 
of that kind of instruction. 1 am sure that the young men will not he such 
bad scholars as the lion, and learned Proprietor, who studied (ireek and Latin 
for .so maiiy long years, and knew little or nothing about them after all. 
{^Laughter.) 

Sir J. SiiWEi.L explained, that he had not iaid that he knew nothing about 
Latin, hut only that he could not converse in that tongue, 

Mr. R. Jackson. — I am hap[>y to perceive that the conviction of the neces- 
sity of a knowledge of the Native language to olficeis serving in India seems 
to prevail very generally in this (’ourt. It was, therefore, with no small sur- 
prise that I heard the hon. and learned Propiietor put two or three cases to 
show that such knowledge was ol no importance whatever. The learned 
Gentleman argued that nothing more was necessary to conduct a whole hag- 
gage train, extending, perhaps, two or ihree miles, than that a man should 
make certain signs with his hands. The learned Proprietor applied the same 
convincing argument to the uiiforfuiiate affair alluded to liy the hon. Mover, 
in which some of our troops were cut to pieces. 1 regret that the learnctl 
Proprietor made any allusion to what he supposed to be the m.irket-pnce of a 
cadetship, because it may give ri^e to ideas which have no foundation what- 
ever, Notliing can he more upiight ami honouralile than Ihe eondiict of the 
Director.s with respect to the distiihution of patronage for the last fifteen 
years. They have acted in a way whii h defies ev en the iinpiitatioii of corrupt 
motives. [IJenr.) iMy hon. Friend who has brought this (juestion forward 
ought to feel much obilge<l to the gallant Olheer .Colonel Lushington); for 
if ever any person smceeded in establishing the affirmative of a proposiiion, he 
has done so with respect to the motion before the ('miit. 'I'he gallant Officer 
stated that the local authunlies in Imha were most anxious to diffuse a know ■ 
ledge of the Native languages amongst the officers, and quoted the words of 
the (,’Ompauy's ciilighteued servant (Sir (i. Harlow) to the same effect. All 
that my hon. Friend desires, is to second the viewsof Governmenton this sub- 
ject. That the olficers were not generally acquauitod with the Naiive lan- 
guages, is proved by the fact, th.it it has been found uecessaiy to estahlisli in- 
terpriters. If evef) officer po.s.essed a knowledge ofthose languages, there 
would be no need of iiiterpieters. They luve evidently been ajijiomtcfl as a 
medium of eonmmuicatmn between the olfueisand the Natives, from the 
want of which the most calamitous results have been known to proceed. The 
gallant Officer says that the interpreters are appointed to assist the due admi- 
lustiatiou of justice, by preventing the operation of unfair Idas on the part of 
the Natives How much better might this ol.jeet be attained, if every officer 
was able to understand what was said in the Native language. Hut does the 
gallant Officer mean to say that every court-martial is attended by an inter- 
preter ? Are there not some suhoidinate eourls-marlial which have not the 
as-,istance of an interpreter.^ The learned judge had said that signals of the 
hands were sufficiently understood j hut he did nut con.sidcr that such «ig- 
• Ontntal Herald, I'ol.'i. 2R 
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nals could not be seen in the night- time. The important question is, what was 
the best way to promote a knowledge of the Native languages hmong military 
officers ? 1 do not think that the danger apprehended for the morals of the young 
men, from a short residence here in the metropolis, at all equal to the danger 
of the interest of the Company, while officers, who were ignorant of the Na** 
tive languages, had to perform their duties. Some hon. Proprietors seem to 
think that the object of the hon. ^fover is merely to plactf Dr. Gilchrist at the 
head of an establishment for instructing young men. This is not thCcdse. 
But I do think, tliat from the ability and learning of that hon. Proprietor, 
should it be found expedient to suWit young ineu to a test before sent 
out, that seminaries iu and about Limdon should take advantage of his great 
talents. Young men, when they went out to India, if they had not acquired 
the language helorehaiid, must pay a Native tutor from the scanty pittancli 
allowed them by the Company. Prospective rewards had been held out to 
such as made any considerable proticieney in the Native languages, but they 
had since been withdrawn. At present it was impossible for the cadets to 
proHt by tutors, for they joined their regiments within two or three weeks 
after their arrival. Nothing, therefore, can remedy the evil hut the erection 
of an establishment from the funds of the Company, and that the cadets 
should be instructed there before they joined the army. The object of the 
bon. Mover is, that the cadets should be instructed properly before they took 
their places in the regiments. I shall now mention the only evil that re- 
mains, and which might be easily removed, if the hon. Mover will consent to 
leave the matter entirely to the Court of Directors, with a request from thtf 
Court of Proprietors td Itave their opinion upon it. Such a proceeding would 
give the Proprietors an opportunity of coming to any future resolution, and 
every Proprietor would know what he was about, and would contribute 
as much as he could to carry into elFtct that measure which would ojje- 
rate beneficjal'y for India. 1 think the object in view would be best at- 
tained by such a motion asthis:— “ That the Court of Directors be requested 
to take into consideration the expediency of requiring from the cadets the at- 
tainment of a certain proficiency either here or in India, before they be per- 
mitted to join their respective regiments, and that it be desired to report its 
opinion thereon to the Couit of Proprietors.’' Though I think that such an 
amendment would be better, 1 do not wish to press it unless it is the wish of 
the Court. I make this declaration as due to the ability with which the ques- 
tion has been brodght forward. 1 have sngj'ested what 1 think will further 
the object in view, and for the success of which I am so anxious, that 1 would 
rather withdraw my own proposition than disturb the plans and views of 
others. 

Colonel Lushinij TON rose to explain that in which he conceived he had 
been misunderstood. If young men weie tube prevented from joining their 
regiments until they acquired a knowledge of Hindoostanee, their emo- 
lunients were so tiifling thntthey would actually be deprived of the means of 
existence. Indeed 1 cannot see the utility of keeping tliein from their military 
duties, for in every regiment there are Native sepoys well acquainted with the 
English laiigu.ige ; and I knew an instance, in my own regiment, where a 
Native had five young officers under his tuition. 1 had been asked by the 
lion, and learned Proprietor, if I meant to say that an interpreter was present 
at every couit-martial I reply that I do mean to say so ; for his signature 
was required by law to legalize its jiroceedings. In every regimental court- 
martial , there must be five officers and one interpreter present. The hot), and 
learned Proprietor has asked me, what was done when an offence was commit- 
ted iu a detachment of a regiment ? If there were not five officers and one 
interpreter iu the detachment, the offence remained unpunished till the 
regiment was joined. 

Mr. R. Jackson.— I do not wish to offer any proposition to the notice of the 
Court, unless thq^whole question is taken into consideration. T only desire 
that the caditg should acquire a certain proficiency in the Hindoostanee 
language ; if at their regiments, so inucli the better. The .Director* would 
gay so in their repoit, and liis object would be answered. 
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Mr. S. Dixon.— T he hon. Mover, I think, has used too severe languajre in 
bnogjin^ forward his motion. 1 never heard such an attack upon the Direc- 
tors in my life. The present question might he brought into a very narrow 
compass. Every one allowed the hencHt of our ofticers learning the Native 
language, but differed as to the mode. Now I am rather inclined to take the 
opinion of practical men than of speculati\e men. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, no doubt, is a very good lawyer, but having never been in India 
he must know less of that country than the gallant Colonel who has just sat 
down. He had said the motion was uncalled for, and I do not suppose that 
I can add weight to that assertion. The resolution peremptorily required 
that no gentleman should be permitted to go out to India without having pre- 
viously undergone an examination. — (A’o, no.) 1 say they must produce a 
test of their knowledge, and hosv can that he done but hy their undergoing 
an examination. The hon. Mover has said, that instruction might he pit 
very cheap, and, from what lias fallen from him, I should not be surprised to 
hear that Dr. Gilchrist was ready to contract to teach 500 persons for a guinea 
a head. But that is not all the expense attached to learning Hiudoostanee. 
The young men must reside near the Doctor's habitation, and in London, 
where their morals were likely to be corrupted. The hon. Mover had set out 
by saying there could not be a doubt as to the expediency of the object of his 
measure, but tins he has entirely failed to prove. A learned Doctor had 
ranged himself on his si<le, but on the other side there was another Doctor 
who had totally opposite views with regard to this question ; and reluctant as 
I am to decide when Doctors disagice, still 1 must say that, to iny opinion, the 
gallant Colonel had the best side of the argument. It is notorious that 
though a person may learn a language grammatically, yet, when be went to 
the country where it was spoken, he found himself at a loss to express his 
ideas. Latin is not spoken in Italy, and I am afraid there is as much differ- 
ence between the language the learned Doctor teaches midtlialof Ilinduostan. 
Let the Court judge from analogy; for if a child be taught French at an 
academy, and another leains by mixing in good French society, the latter will 
acquit himself best in the same time. Besides, instruction could be got 
much cheaper in India than here ; and this is a most material point, as it is 
the sons of clergymen and decayed geuilcmen who generally go out to India 
as cadets, aniLtliese would he elFeclually precluded from visiting India, if tl\is 
motiuti should be carried, as they could not aflbrd to qualify themselves for 
their situation. Besides, looking at the success of the army as it has been 
constituted for years past, I do not think that the knowledge of the Native 
languages is of such importance to the inferior oflicers. I dare say that the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen did not know the language when he first arrived 


in Imlia. 

(Mr. Hume said, that he would have found benefit from it if he had.) 

M. S. Dixon. — I will not deny what the lion. Mover has said, but he might 
have been a much greater man than he was if he had unilerstood it. 

Mr. Darby. — I am glad that I '■peak to those who understand the subject 
completely, and are not to he led away hy the sophistry of words. 1^ do not 
know whether it was the intention of the lion. Mover to vilify the Court of 
Directors, hut if it had been*, he could not have more eflcctually accomplished 
that object. The Cumt has been told that the Directors ha\e been remiss in 
their duty, but the gallant Colonel has disproved that, and every assertion 
made by the hon. Member for Aberdeen, The account that has been given 
hy the gallant Colonel respecting his own regiment, and ol the v^ish of young 
men appointed as officers to stiuly the Native language, is sufficient to con- 
vince Proprietors of the inutility' of the present measure, i lie motion has been 
brought forward with a very' erroneous view of the case, and it appears to me 
only for the purpose of finding fault with tlie Couit of Directors. I think, 
however, that the Court may safely trust to the Director^^ and reject the 
m'esent proposal, which i.s, in my opinion, a slur cast on ei/^iry officer m the 
Indian army. ru 

Captain Maxfiei.d. — I understand the gallant Officeron the other side of i he 
Court to say that no court-martial could he held unless an interpreter waj 
3 11 3 
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f )resent. How is it, then, that to the Sehuiidy corps, to whose jurisdiction at 
eU'-t 25,000 or more Natives are subject, that no interpreter was ever present ? 

(Colonel Lushingion did not speak of the civil, butof the military service 
of the Company.) 

Captain MAxnr.Ln continued— -It mi^ht be so, but unless the interpreters 
employed by the military courts are mncli better q mi h lied than those of the civil 
courts, they were ol no kind of use. I knew a Persian interpreter w ho, in fact, 
was entirely ij^norant of the languaffC. ihave no doubt as to thestatement of the 
gallant Colonel being perfectly correct with respect to the olhcers ut his own re- 
giment, but instances are not wanting where men are intrusted with very higli 
situations, who know not a word of the language ; for example, their late military 
Surveyor-General. .Such rewards to ignorance must be an encouragement to in- 
dolence and neglect j and unless to correct the pernicious effects of such ex- 
amples, some stimulus be given to the acquirement of Hindoostanee, it will 
continue to be too much neglected. As a proof of this, 1 may mention one of 
the ludicrous blunders which often disgrace the bench. In a crowded court, 
on one occasion, a man screamed out, and the magistiate inquiring the 
cause of it, was told, Koofa kata kur." (It is a dog which is biting the 
people.) “ Bring him to me, said the magistrate,” and 1 will teach him not 
to disturb a court ol justice in luture.” The court was convulsed with 
laughter, lor it appeared the magistrate had mistaken the dog for a man. 
{Much lauifkter.) 'Phis shows that the ignorance of tlie Native languages is 
not confined to one brancfi of the pufdic seiMce, Init was extended to them all, 
and even served to bung the adininisfration of justice into contempt. 1 may 
add, that it detracts from the respei tilnlily of the European (haracier ; and I 
therefore think cadets should Icmiii the language beloie they left England, 
for in India tin, V would he ncglcited under tlu> plea of pulilic emeigemy. 

Sirf’iiAHiis I’oiuu s. — 1 1 ise to support the motion. '1 he insli lu tions that 
have been given to >oung men lulore pioceediiig to India, bv Hr. (iilelirist, 
had been found so \er} beneficial, tbalibe progress when in India was extra- 
ordinary. 1 hope, though the j)iesent mutton m.i) f.ul, my Ion. Eiiciid will 
not let the snbjett drop, but follow it up 1)> another motion, restiiiting bar- 
risters and attonuws Irom j.roceediug to India, unless pievioiisly qualified liy 
a knowledge of Hindoostaiue, I or flow can it lie supposed that justice can 
be administered Ijy magistrates umu (juaiiited witfi the language of the peo- 
ple*.^ I knew an lustaiue mv'-elf where a man w.i«. sentenced* to death, on 
aceonnt of tlie misiepiesent.ition ol liis words liy the inteipieter. A private in- 
dividual noticed It, wliu was calh'd out oi the court afterwards njion some 
business, and in tlie mean time tlie man was found guilty. The gentleman, 
upon bearing tins, wrote a letter to the judge, infoiming him ol wfiat he con- 
ceived to be the tine meaning of the wokIs, when the sentence was suspended, 
and ultimately the man was pardoned. I liavi read liis letter ul thanks, writ- 
■ten by the judge, Sii John Newholt, and that sliowed that some measures 
ought to he taken to pievent the leeurreiueof similar mistakes in futui e. 
One word with respect to the coimnumcation l>> signs. 'I’he lirst sign that 
young gentlemen applied to the unlorlunate Natives, if tlioy were misunder- 
stood, was a slap in the fate, or a lane acioss the sh< uhlers, Ciod preserve 
the natives ol India from smli signs! 1 will put a ease, wfiicli gentlemen 
who have been in India will ai knowledge not to lie an uncommon one : If a 
young oflieer is invited out, and happens to be too kite for liis appointment, 
he fii” t tells bis palan(|uiii bearers to go (piieker. ’’J his they refuse to do, 
and it is not surprising, when liearing a load under tfie liroiling sun of India. 
He then begins to swear at them m Euglisli, and they not understanding him, 
stop; lie would then jump out ami beat them. 'I'he con^equeuee is, the 
bearerfi take themselves off and leave him to shift for himse'f. This 1 have 
IreqiientJy known to have hem the » ase. 1 am glad, however, that owing to 
the courts of law and the regulations of police, piivate ffogi^iugs were going 
out uf fashion, When I was in India, the lattan was applied as often as the 
whim or caprice of the master dietatcil; or if a man was thuught likely to 
couqtlaiii of such tyraiinie eondiiet, he was sent off to the supei mtemfent of 
the polKC; why floi'gcd him for some imaginary offence. Such 1 know to have 
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been the case oftcMi. I will not {jive any opinion with respect to the mocl<* 
of carrying the object iindtr consideration into etfcct, but 1 think that the 
Company is greatly indebted to the disinterested conduct of Dr. Gilchrist, m 
instructing" \<mng men before they are sent to India. 

Sir John Si.wj-.i.l. — 1 neser said that it would be advisable to carry on coni- 
inunication by signs, and on that point 1 have been grossly misrepresented. 
J only said, that upon the occasion which had fallen out so unfoituiiately, a 
communication by signs might ba\e jireveiitcd the accidentr 

Mr. KiHiiY. — It will be much to my regret if the jiresent motion is carried ill 
the aftirinativo, for if it goes abroad that this (jueslion has been settled without 
consulting the authorities in India, it would create great misapprehension. 
It would create an opinion that the importance of the llindoostanee language 
lieing studied, in which every one else concurred, bad been overlooked liy tin; 
Court of Directors. JJnt it is my opinion that the subject has been maturely 
weighed by them, and that they are ready to give e\er\ encouragement to tlic 
study. As a proof of this, a }ouiig relation of mine, wlio went out as inter- 
preter, and who understood the language perfectly, had had his salarv in- 
creased. Under these circumstances, it would be much better if the modili- 
cation of the motion, suggested by ati lion, ami learned Proprietor (Mr. K. 
laeksoii) were acceded to, and that the matter should lie Icit ni the bauds of 
the Directors, and to make the propriety ol cadets giving a test, eillier here 
or in India, ol their knowleilge of the llindoostanee language, a subject of 
after consideration. 

Mr. I. vuRir. said — On such an important question as the present,! liojie the 
Company’s servaiKs in India will bestow all the iidormatioii tlicy might have 
acquired there, and place their practical knowledge against the spei illative 
views of wrangling lawvers, who now occupy so imn h ol the lime ol the 
Couit. 1 am sorry to say that, of l.ile years, this ( unit has jnit me more in 
mind of one of the ( units of Wosimiiister-hall llian anieeiing (d mcichants 
coneeniiiig their atl'an s. h n with the greatest satisfaction I have heard from 
the gallant Ollieer, who has spoken so elo(|nenlly, th.il tiie ii waid that used fo 
be bestowed upon olbeeis who bad acijiined a knowledgi' of tin* Native lan- 
guages had heeii withdrawn, lor then objei t should Ix' onl ' gloi v, and they 
should not be actuated by the selfish views ol g. lining money. 1 am content 
to trust the matter to the Directors, and "ball tlieiefuie oppose the molioii. 

Cob Li siiiM. roN.— 1 wish to sa\ a leu womUwiiIi icspii t to tlie rewards 
tliat have been willnlrawn. I am not at all nu lined to approve ol that mea- 
sure* ; all 1 said was this, that Iheie nevei w.is i peiiod sime the rewards had 
taken away, in which the Native bnigiiages wire better understood tban at 
present, lint it is mv ojniiion that the ollleeis should be ttiiight to look fo 
reward as well as to glory. 

.Sir (iEoiKHi lloHiNsoN (the UepntV'Chaiiman.)— f liope the Couit will 
allow me to bring back the ciiiestioii Iroin the wide range it has l.ikeii, to its 
actual bearings, ami that is, whetlier it is better tor (.ideU to give a test of 
their aeijuiremeiit of the llindoostanee, before tliev vveie appointed, or learn 
ill the country where it vv.is nniveis.illy spoken. It is mv opinion tliat many 
evils would arise by compelling Ihein tole.iiii, and as the i a-.e now stands 
there is snlhcient indiieement to flieir aeipining the Native langn.iges. 1 do 
not think tliat the lion. Mover has been aclu<ired,as bad been said, in Ininging' 
forward this motion, by any wish to throw blame on the t otirt of Uirettoi'" ; 
but I must say that as often as this ease has been agitated, tiieie has appealed 
on the part ol the hun. Mover a great anxiety topioniole the pecuniary views 
of a certain individual. It lias been mentioned in the eomse oi to-da\ s debate 
that the Marquis ot Hastings had originated tlie measuie ol appomiiiig Na- 
tive interjireters to tlie diffeieiit regiments in their service. J1 this had Ixeu 
the act of that illustrious imliv idiial, I should have laeii very nnwillnig to 
detract Irom it; hut the fact is, it u.isauait of the ( unit of Diieetois, ton- 
sidercil and iletermiiud upon before that noble person arrived in India. J 
will read the military letter of tlie Court ol Direeiois, dated l‘2tli of March 
ISI.I, by which the Court will see that the case is as J have stated it. 

(The bon. rroprietor here read an extract fioiu the letter^to show that 
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the apppiiitmcnt of interpreters, selected froa subaltern officers of each Native 
battalion, was the act of the Directors. He then read another leiter, dated 
17th January 1810, by which it appeared, that the Directors had come to a 
resolution, that no staff appuintnieut should be held by any officer who had 
not previously acquired a competent knowledge of the Hiudoostanee law- 
gfuage.) 

Considering all these circumstances, 1 do think that the Court of Direc- 
tors have never been slow in affording every encouragement to the attain- 
ment of the Native languages ; and I must state that, notwithstanding all 
that had been said to the contrary by one hon. Proprietor, a more correct 
distribution to these offices never took place than at the present period ; I 
therefore think, that it would he a better way for the Court of Proprietors to 
leave, unchecked and unshaeklcd, to the ('ourt of Directors the adoption of 
any further measures whith they might think proper in the prosecution of 
their own system. The success of it was as deeply interesting to tlie Direc- 
tors, both individually and collectively, as to any member of this ('ourt ; and 
it would not be improper to add, that the plan, which had formerly been 
abolished, of giving rewards for the purpose of encoui aging the study of the 
Native languages, was under consideration to he revived, I have not the 
least doubt hut that every encouragement will be given to proficients in the 
Native languages by the Court of Directors. I may state, too, that the Court 
of Directors do not think it expedient that young men shnuld be forced to 
prosecute their studies here, considering that their detention would be the 
consequence, and their parents put to serious inconvenience and expense. 
If there were the number of institutions in this country for learning the Hin- 
doostanee as had been mentioned, 1 think it may safely be left to such of 
the parents and friends of the young men who are going abroad, to give them 
that preliminary instruction which circumstances might permit of, especially 
as it would qualify them to hold staff' situations in the (Company’s service. 
For these reasons, 1 am decidedly against the original motion and the 
amendment which had been put afterwards. {There is no amendment,) 

Mr. Wrr.DiNG rose and said,— I agree with the Deputy-Chairman in think- 
ing it would be much better to leave the whole matter in the hands of the 
Directors and the authorities abroad, Wlien this subject was brought before 
the Court on a former occasion, 1 stated my opinion, that if the young 
gentlemen intended for India should receive instruction from any body, it 
should be from some person in India, rather than receive it at home. Such 
was my oinnion, and nothing I have heard to-day has altered it. it would 
he found a very inconvenient practice if the body of cadets should be subject 
to examination and test before they ])roeceded on their voyage. I had at 
first imagined that the hon. Mover intended that another college should be 
built for the purj)osc of instructing the young cadets in Hindoostanee, as in 
another place young gentlemen were instructed in Greek, Latin, and mora- 
lity j I am glad to find that tlie hon. Mover had no such intention; the 
cadets were, however, to he subjected to a previous test and examination. 
If this test were of a high, or even a low or<ler, the time consumed in 
preparing for it vvouhl he so long that the; supply of officers would not be 
equal to the wants of their military service. Kven at Hailcybury and at 
Addiscomhe, where the demand was not so great by one -tenth in the ratio 
of their military service, ami where instruction in Hiudoostanee was assisted 
by rules and u'guUitions, and by a host of professors acting under a system 
which had been established for years, the supplies of cadets which these in- 
stitutions sent forth would not he found equal to the demand. If such in- 
convenience and difficulty was met with where the numbers were so few, 
what would be the case where the numbers required were many ? Even if it 
should be a law that a mere smattering in the language was wanted, itwould 
he attended with this disadvantage, — that the cadet, with the slightest know- 
ledge of the language, would go out qualified for the performance of his 
duties in India, so as to render it unnecessary for the cadet himself, or for 
the authorities abroad, to trouble themselves any further on the matter. 
But there is another circumstance which; in my opinion, counterbalances 
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the whole of the a'l vantage of the hon. Mover’s proposition : for very gootl 
reasons cadets were appointed at the eaily age of sixteen j they could not 
he appointed berorehand, because of ’the uncertain n ants of their military 
service. The Directors did not know they had the power of making appoint- 
ments till they arrived. Everyone, I think, who has the least observation 
of human nature, will admit the great indiscretion of allowing youths, of so 
tender an age, the liberty of coutrolliug their own time, fur one or two 
years, while qualifying theuiseUes for this test amidst all the allurements of 
a large, or even small town. The desire of indolence and pleasure, inherent 
iu man, would, at their age, he much stronger than when iea-.otl and reflec- 
tion would he so strong as to direct their attention to moie useful pursuits, 
and they Would most likely fall into a peniitious course. I ask, are these 
disadvantages at all overhalanctal by any necessity of the case proposed by 
the hon. Proprietor.^ The fact is, no necessity existed at all, as had been 
most satisfactorily p'ovtd by a gallant Olficer (('ol. Liishington). One 
would suppose, fiom the speech of the hoii. Rlover, that cadets vvere intrusted 
with important commissions the moment they set toot in India ; hut was this 
thecase.^ A month or tw(» elapsed before they joined their regiments as eusigus. 
Here they found themselves not only among associates of their own rank 
and senior ensigns, but among lieutenants, captains, majors, and lieute- 
nant-colonels, whose authority and example would excite them to the attain- 
ment of tliat knowledge iiecessaiy to tJie due performance of their duties. 
The progress of the pioinotions also aided the same object. Hefore an ensign 
was made lieutenant a year t>r two elapsed ; many years, as much as lifteen 
or twenty, before he was jiromoted to the rank <d captain, and as much 
more before he became lient.-coloiiel. Was not this piugressive preferment 
suflieient to prove, that long before an otVicer could armeatany office of 
importance, he would have ample oppoitunity to acquire, and the authorities 
ill India would have suflieient oj)poitiujity to demand of him, a competent 
knowledge of the soldiery over whom he might be jilaced, 1 think it, there- 
fore, better, that instead of a young man wasting hi^ time hero on the aecini- 
sition of more tyro’s information, he should he sent out at once to India, and 
there, on the theatre of liis Intnre operations, in the midst of the language 
which he was to learn, he would lietter ac(|uire it, together with his profes- 
sional knowledge, lam, for those reasons, opposed to the ]nvsent motion, 
being quite satisfied that it is much better to leave the whole matter in the 
hands of the Directors and the authorities in Imlia 

Dr. CiLcmiisr was proceeding to offer some remarks in reply, as seconder 
of the motion, when 

Mr. POYNDKR said— It is painful to me to be under the necessity of ob- 
jecting to the learned Doctor’s course of piocccding. He did not urge to 
reply as a matter of right, hut as a matter of courtesy. I am aware that 
the Mover of a question is heanl a second lime by courtesy, but the Seconder 
was not. If the learned Proprietor was heard in this instance, it would esta- 
blish a precedent very inconvenient to the despatch of the business of the 
Court. 

Mr. Hume.— P erhaps it would save the time of the Court, of which the 
lion. Proprietor seemed so careful, if he were informed that Lis learned frieiul 
(Dr Gilchrist) did not intend to press his daim to a reply.— ( J I 

myself shall take up hut a very short time in reply, lo the paltry objection that 
had been made, that the motion had been brought fonvard wiih a view to liie 
interests of panicular Individuals, it is beneath me to oiler any lemark, Ihe 
question had been introduced solely from a conviction, that if it weie acted 
upon, it would be beneficial to the inteiests of the ( ompany. The objee ion 
that had been made by the gallant Hlficcr, and his statement of the (Inqios-.tmn 
of the officers to leuiii the Hindoo language, had noapidicalitm to this motion. 
It might be correct as regarded the Beng.il estahlishnieui ; lor they were cer- 
tainly better acquainted with the Native language than the officers of other 
Presidencies. But it was well known that iu Madras the Native officers were 
obliged to act as iiiterpreteis to the European officers. The hon. Director 
(the Deputy .Chairman) had said that this was a subject that had been care- 
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fully loolvcd into by the Court of Directors, and that they had been very active 
in promoting a knowledge of the Eastern languages an»ong European officers 
of the Native troops. 1 will give them an opportunity of proving before the 
Court rise, what the bon. Director has said about them, for 1 intend to move 
for copies of all instructions sent out to India on the subject of European 
officers learning the Eastern language, and what encouragement they held 
out lor the acquisition of thatlanguage, I will mention, however, in the mean 
time, that there were fifty golundaz corps in India without any interpreter6|at 
all J can state as a fact, that the Bengal artillery was without one inierpieler, 
and the minute of the Coiirt, which had been read by the hon. Deputy-Chair- 
man, was tu answer to a lepresentation of that fact, made five years before. 
After this I am not dis|K)sedto push the Directors further. Tlic hon. Deputy- 
(liairmau liad said that he would trust to the natural disposition of men to learn 
the Hindoo language. But what is the tiatural disposition of men It is to 
be idle and depend on the exertions of others, unless some e.icouragement 
was given for activity and application. Arc we then to trust to the natural 
disposition of men, or to coax them to learn their lessons by rewards of 150 
rupees ? In my opinion, it would be better to abolish these childish rewards 
by enforcing the necessity of cadets learning the language before their ap- 
pointment. But the hon. Director tells us to leave the matter to the Directors, 
for being uninterested persons, they would consult best for the instruction of 
military officers in the Eastern languages. 1 am not at all inclined to leave it 
in their hands ; for they are interested persons, as the value of the appointments 
they had to bestow would be depreciated by a long preparation for it, Jt is a 
ridiculous argument that has been made use of, that the morals of the young 
men would be endangered by a residence in Loudon or Edinburgh, while 
attending lectures or studies iti the Hindoo language. How many young men 
attend the charter houses in this city, and go home every day without injury to 
their morals ’ Is more danger to he apprehended here than at Cambridge or 
at Oxford ? No such danger existed, and the assertion of it is a shallow argu- 
ment for sending out young men unqualified to discharge their duties, There 
are many excellent establishments in London and its vicinity, where young men 
might be instructed in Hindoostanee, and the Company ought to take advan- 
tage of them, 'I'he experiment of teaching them the language in India had 
been tried and failed. A cadet corps had been established in one Presidency 
in the conviction that the cadets sent out to India were not qualified for im- 
mediate service, but it liad proved abortive. It is extremely necessary that 
young men, wliose immediate services were required, should go out fully 
qualified, especially in time of war, when they joined their regiments in two 
orthree weeks after their arrival in India. As to the assertion that a subaltern 
could not be promotvd before a period of fifteen or sixteen years, I knew 
myself an instance to the contrary, where an ensign, the day after his ap- 
pointment to the regiment, took the command of a company. And this must 
be the case in many instances, for field-officers couM not take the command 
of a company ; and where there were few captains, ensigns must be promoted. 
In Ciitcb, where a number of troops were stationed to meet a rupture of the 
neighbouring chiefs, there were only two captains in the corps, and four 
companies were intrusted to the command of an ensign of only a few weeks’ 
standing. 1 do not mean to say that young men so situated might not be 
possessed of very considerable talent, but that talent must he very much 
limited in its operation, when they were ignorant of the language of the 
troops they conimamled. I shall not leave the matter in the hands of the 
Difectors, who showed how unworthy they were to be trusted by sacrificing to 
their own private views the interests of the Company. 

The Chairman. — Before I put the question to the Court, I must observe, 
that though there may he a ditference of opinion as to the expediency of the 
present measure, there can be but one as to the general importance of the 
question. This question has been discussed, and the steps taken respecting it 
have, I believe, had the desireil effect, I have no objection to the agitation 
of the question in the present instance ; but I do think that the wide range 
Taken by the hon, Mover in his speech, in which hte had said that the officers 
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of the Indian army had not industry enough to acquire a language, the know- 
ledge of nhich was necessary to a due perfonnance of their duties, a very 
pointed libel on the army of India. It ought to be remembered, to the 
nonour of that army, that when, in 1792, the CompHiiy gained an addition of 
teiyitory, it was the officers of the army that Lord Cornwallis, their Governor- 
General, selected as most fit, from their knowledge of the language, and cus- 
toms and feelitigs of the Natives, to be placed o\er the newly-acquired dis- 
tricts. From that day to this, the army had constantly possessed men who 
were not less remarkable for bravery in battle than for a knowledge of the 
feelings and habits of the Natives. Is it jiroof, too, that the Hindoostance 
language is neglected, that when offices became vacant, where a knowledge 
of the Hindoo language was necessary, there were immediately numerous 
candidates for them } I think it very unfair, therefore, that such a libel 
against the army of India should go abr«)ad un contradicted. To what the 
hoii. Mover has observed respecting the artillery coips, 1 have to reply, that 
at the lime he is speaking of, that corps was composed entirely of Europeans. 
(/I/r. Hume — “ /< was not so.'’) tiuch 1 understand was the case, ami, 
therefore, the hon. Mover should make some allowance for the reniissiiess of 
officers in that respect. If the present question should be agreed to by the 
C’otirt, it would meet with every attention from the Directors ; though at 
the same time I must observe, that if it is qxpected it would be acted upon, 
the Proprietors would be veiy mudi dis ippointed. The Directors are the 
sworn funclionanes of the Proprietors, and tlicv cannot do that conscientiously 
which they think pernicious to the interests ot the (Jumpany. 

Mr. Home, in explanation, said — The hon. Clmirman is very much mis- 
taken in supposing the llengal ai tiller) to be all Europeans. The proportion 
of Natives was four to one. 

'I'he DfcPU i\-ChaihiMAN.— I t is true that, some )ears ago, the Bengal 
artillery was all Europeans ; but since, tliere lias been a corps of guhmda/ 
added to it, and interpreters were in consequence now nttacheil to it. 

The Chairman then put the question, when, on a show of hands, he de- 
clared it to be negatived. 

Mr. Hume rose. — In order that the Propiutors may know how the Court 
of Directors wished to give encouragemeni to the attainment of the Native 
languages, 1 now rise to move for the production of those papers of which I 
gave notice in my reply. It has been nientioncil liy many gentlemen in this 
debate, that the Directors were desirous ot affinding every encouragenient to 
the study of the Native languages, and 1 wish to know how far that is cor- 
rect; hut I am afraid it will be found dilleieiit. 1 hope 1 may calulate on 
the votes of those gentlemen who have so warmly defended the Directors ; 
for if they have been so active, as lias been asserted, in promoting a know- 
ledge of the Native languages among their military officers, it would be to 
their honour to bring forward sutli instructions. 1 shall now movc^for 
“ Copies of all despatches, or orders, from the Court of Directors, since 1798, 
to the several Governments in India, enjoining or recommending Euiopeaii 
officers to acquire a knowledge ot the Native languages, nr expressive of the 
importance or utility of the Eastern languages, to the efficient pertormance 
of the duties of European officers.” 

Mr. Weedino.— This niDtioii appears to me to be a very extraordinary one; 
for the very moment after this Couit has expressed its perfect reliance on the 
wisdom of the Directors, the lion. Froprietor gets up, and moves tor certain 
papers, to see if they would not contiadii t the vote the Court has just come to. 

Mr, Humb.— I wish to see if what certain Fropiietors liave said respecting 
the encouragement held out by the Directors to tlie study of the Eastern 
languages, is correct. I very much doubt that it is, and wish to prove it from 


their own documents. , r 

The DEPUTY-CiiAiRMAN.-The hon. Proprietor has just now distinctly 
avowed his intention to be, to pass a censure on the body ot Directors for 
what he supposed their negligence. Some allusion has been made fii what I 
have said by the hon. Proprietor. I cannot recollect the precise words 1 used, 
but the whole import of them was, that the Directors had given every’ en- 
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courageqient to military officers to acquire the Native languages, by sen4>n? 
out instructions that no officer should hold a staff-appointment, unless he 
possessed sufficient knowledge oC the Hindoo language. This was the en- 
courageincnt which the Directors had given, and I do not think that they 
are to be censured. 1 thtrefurc hope that the Court will put a negative upon 
the motion. 

JJr. CtiLciiaisT rose for the purpose of addressing the Court; when 

Sir J, Sewell said, that after the Mover had been heard in reply, no one 
outside the bar could, in the regularcourse of proceeding, be heard afterwards. 

Mr. Huivir. — I am soiry that the learned Judge who has just sat down has 
not dispensed justice with an equal hand upon this occasion as he has at 
other limes. He said that no person (ould be hcavd afjter the Mover had 
replied. Now, if that is the case, the irregularity is on the part of the hon. 
Deputy-Chaii mull, whom the leaineil Judge did not call to order. 

Dr. GiLcniiisr again rose and said— It would appear that the cause of the 
Directors was not very good, since there is such a disposition on the part of 
their friends to prevent iny speaking. But J will not forego the riglit 1 possess 
ol addressing this meeting, in deference to the opinion of any person ; and 
1 shall, on a future occasion, submit my own case to the consideration of the 
Court. On the question of the Hindoostanee language, I must say, that if 
the cadets did not learn the rudiments of it in England, most probably they 
never would learn it at all ) 

(A Proprietor observed, that it was quite an irregular course to go into the 
discussion of the general «|uestion after the Mover had replied.) 

Sir C. Fohhe.s. — I think it very unfair that any Proprietor should be pre- 
vented from expressing his opinions at any time upon the question liefore it 
was put to the vote. Such a liberty is allowed in the House of Commons, 
and 1 think it ought to he allowed here. 

Dr. (iiLciiRisi' again resumed.— The learned judge, (Sir J. Sewell) had 
talked about bullocks; perhap, it would ha\e been more appropriate if he 
liad talked about jack-asses. 

Mr. — Tlmiigh I entirely agree with what has fallen from an hon. 

Baronet on the right of Proprietms to deliver their sentiments at any period 
of the debate, yet I think, that in doing *.o, he ought to confine himself to the 
subject before the Court. 

Dr. CirLcnRisr resumed his address, but was again interrupted by the 
Chairman. He afterwards proceeded to make some observations on the en- 
couragement tlie Directors liad given to the study of the Hindoo language. 
He was afraid that that encouragement had been very slight. 

The Chairman begged of the hon. Proprietor to say if he thought the 
course he was jnirsuing was coircct. 

Mr. Hume thought it was quite regular. 

Dr. Gilchrist did not again rise, and the Chairman, after putting the ques- 
tion, declared it negati\ed. 

salaries of I'ROFESSORS. 

Mr. Hume.— I have some other motions which I wish to put to the Court. 
The present one was for “An account of the animal amount paid to each 
Professor in each of the Colleges or seminaries of educaliun in England and 
India, stating the amount of regular or fixed salaiy, and- of allowances, 
whether for house-rent or otherwise; also whcthei a house or quarters arc 
provided for them ; for the past year, as far as the same could be made out.” 
The reason I move for this account is, because I have heard that additions 
have been made to the salaries of Professors, and I think it proper that it 
Bhould be known. 

After a short conversation, the motion was agreed to, “ as far as the sapie 
could be made out.” 

Mr. Hume then moved for “ A return of all sums, exclusive of fixed salaries 
and allowances, paid to teachers or professors of Oriental languages in India 
and ia England, for extraordinary services of any kind, connected with the 
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Oriental languages, stating the names of such teachers or professors, the dates 
on which paid, and the amount of each grant;” which was agreed to. 

CONDUCT OF TUB COUKT OF DIRECTORS WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
PUBLICAIION8. 

Mr. Hume. — Tiic last motion which 1 have to submit to the Court, and to 
which 1 hope there will be no objection, is, for “A retiN-n of all sums advanced 
by the East India Company at home and abroad, since 17^8, for publications 
and books connected with the Nathc languages of India, and their author's 
name, the number of copies of each book subscribed for, and whether the 
copies 60 subscribed and paid for, were ever rccei%ed by the Company, and if 
received, whether these topics were sold or distiibuted, or now remain in 
hand.” 

The DrfLTY-CtlAiRMAN said— If this is agreed to, I think the Court ought 
to add, “ as far as that can he made out; ” for it is impossible to tell how 
many books, or at what expense, the (mveriiment in India bad patronised. I 
wish to know whether the bon. Mover will put the (question in a sbajie that 
some return can be given to it. 

Mr. Hume. — I do not wish to put the motion in u way that no return can be 
given to it ; but 1 will sa\, that my chief object is to prove that a publication, 
called the ‘Asiatic Joiu i)al,%'as not supported by the Company. I have heard 
it asserted that it was suppoited by the Company, but I behe\e it to be a 
calumny. 

Upon a show of hands, the Chairman dcclaicd the motion to be negatived. 

Mr. Hume thought the show of hands was in favour of tlie motion, and re- 
quested the CliairiiMU to divide the Couit. The Court accordiiigly divided, 


when the numbers appeared, 

For the motion H 

Against it 

Majority against the motion 31 


The Court adjourned at haif-past five o’clock. 


ff^ediieidoy, February 8. 

A Special General Court of Froprielors of East India Slock was this day 
held, for the purpose of “ taking into coiisideralion the ‘ Oude Papers,’ pub- 
lished by the vole of a former General Court of I’roprictors, 

uiE siiirriNC sasTEM. 

After the usual routine Inisiiicss had been transacTed, 

The Chairman (C. Majonbanks, Esq.') laid before the Court an account of 
the Company’s shipping up to tlie 21st of December last. It imliidcMl the 
number of ships of all descriptions in the Company s service, together with 
their touiiagc, rates of tonnage resiicetively, and the number of voyages fo 
which they were engaged. Also the names of tlieowners am the per od foi 
which the^ships were taken up. He also laid before the Court a lut ‘'f 
pany's ships purchased for India and Clmia, since 1813 ; the nuuiber of voy- 
Les they had made; the expense of eachtoyage; the gross price paid ioi 

'"GcueraVxi'rBNroN.-Thc papers, 1 tlmik, ougl't to bo printed for the use 
of the Proprietors. . , 

Captain Maxfield moved that the papers be printed. 

Dr. GiLtiiuisT seconded the motion. , . c 

The Chairman reminded the hoii. Proinietors that this wasa rS/wc«/Court, 
and that therefore no other motion could be entertaimd, save that which 

the motio,: now mere., to 
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time. If it be not agreed to at present, I shall have to wait till the next 
Quarterly General Court, which will be a considerable loss. of time. 

The CfiAiKMAN admitted that this might be the case; but still it was ne- 
ccssaiy that the regularity of their proceedings should be strictly kept up. 

General Thoknion referred to the piactice of the House of Commons, 
where motions for tlu^ printing of papers uniformly followed their produc- 
tion. 

The Chairman — The practice of the House of Commons, and the practice 
of this Courtydiffer. 

Dr. Gilchrist observed, that a Special Court could easily be called for the 
purpose of moving for the production of those papers ; but such additional 
trouble might be sjiared, by allowing the motion to be put now. 

The Chairman was well aware of the motive which induced the motion to 
be made at this moment ; but, as the proceeding was irregular, he could not 
sanction it. 

Here the conversation ended. 


ODDE PAPERS. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that it was specially convened at the 
request of nine Proprietors, “ for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
Oude pai)erSf published by the vote of the General Court of Proprietors." 

Sir J. Doyle. — I wish, Sir, before I proceed to the business of the day, to 
relieve the minds of gentlemen from those apprehensions which may natu- 
rally he excited by seeing before them so large a volume of papers, which 
forms the foundation of the motion that will be submitted to the Court. The 
extent of those documents may lead them to expect a long-jirotracted debate, 
an expectation which would be rather encouraged than checked by a remem- 
brance of the voluminous collection of Hidorabad papers, which occupied the 
f.’ourt for so many dajs iu the course of the last year. Between the two cases 
there is, howeicr, this disiinciion; namel), that on the Hyderabad question 
there was a great dillerence of opiidon in the ('onrt : hut, I believe, tliat with 
respect to the Oude question, but one sentiment prevails amongst the Pro- 
prietors. For that reason, it will not he necessary lor me to trespass on the 
Court at any considerable length. I shall now. Sir, proceed to slate why this 
large mass of papeis has been laid before the Proprietor^. While the Marquis 
of Hastings was on his voyage to England, after having resigned the office of 
Governor-Genei al of India, he thouglit the leisure which was thus at his com- 
mand afforded him a proper opportunity for throwing together, iu a eoiiuected 
shape, the principal events of his administration, tor the purpose of showing 
his honourable employers the manner in which he had discluugeil the exteu- 
.sive and important duties which had been confidid to him. He accordingly 
drew up a Summary of his administration while the circumstances were 
fresh oil his memory, but without the aid of original documents ; which Sum^ 
mary was transmitted to the Court of Direclois. They, however, not looking" 
upon it as an official document, the Maiquis of Hastings being no longer in 
tlie Company’s employment, did not attach any official imtiortancc to it, or 
received it as a document having any claim to an official character. The 
noble Marquis then showed it to some friends, who expiessed a wish that it 
should be published. This the noble Marquis thought proper to decline ; but, 
as he was on the eve of proceeding to a distant Guvernmeut, he left the Sum~ 
mary iu the hands of those friends, tmsting to their discretion as to the pro- 
priety of publishing it, or withholding it from the public, as circumstances 
might arise. The gentlemen, iu whose care tlie Summary was left, after- 
wards deemed it necessary to give it to the world, for reasons to which it w'as 
of no consequence now to allude. After this, it happened that an hon. Direc- 
tor, (Colonel Baillie,) in giving his evidence before a committee of the Hou.se 
of Commons, on the subject of the Oude Loan, made a statement so much at 
variance with a part of that written by the Marquis of Hastings, that another 
hon. Baronet, (SirG. A. Robinson,) who likewise was a member of that com- 
mittee, was induced to call for explanatory papers, with the view, a.s it seems 
to me, of enabling the hon. Director (Colonel Baillie) to support his 'state- 
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ment. DifFereut docunients were called for by other hon. (lenflemen, and at 
length the immense mass of documents now before the Court was brought to- 
gether. It now becomes a questum to whom this book belongs ? The hon. 
Director (Colonel Uailiie) has rejected it. At a recent Court he disowned the 
production. The Court of Uirectois, collectively, will not admit that it is 
theirs. Surely it cannot be said to belong to the noble Marqnis, as he was 
not in England when the papers were called for. In fact, 1 cannot find any 
gentleman ready to ailopt this foundling. Still, however, as the hon. Bart. 
(Sir G. A. Hohinsoii) had unquesiioiiably a share in hiinging it lorward, I beg* 
to ask whether it is his } 

Sir G. A. Robinson said, that if the question of the gallant General went to 
the whole of the book, he eertainly must answer “ no” to the interrogatory. 
He, at the same time, admitted that a part of the documents were produced 
in pursuance of a motion made hy him. All he wanteil was to get some ex- 
planation of the nature of the loans made by the Nuw aub Vi/ier. He had ob- 
served il stated in the Suntmai'i/ of the noble Marquis, that the first loan was 
voluntarily granted by tlie Nuwaub as a testimony of gratitude lor having 
rescued him from tlie thrahlom in which he had been kept under his Lord- 
ship’s predecessor in the Governor-Generalship. A statement had been made in 
contradiction to this; and he (Sir G. A. Robinson) was desirous to have certain 
papers which might set this point in its proper light. For those papers 
alone had he inov«d. With respect to other portions of the volume, he had 
not calletl for them ; nor, in truth, would he have put the Company to the ex- 
pense of printing such a mass of papers. 

Sir J. Dovle. — I assure the hon. Baronet that I have already, in my own 
mind, acquitted him of having sanctioned the printing of all these jmpers; 
Init I must own, tliat I am not at all sorry on account of their ha\ing been 
produced; because the publication ol those dodiments will phice, in the 
hrighiest point of view, the \\is<lom of the administration of my noble Friend, 
the Maiquis of Hastings. 1 now eoine to the papeis, and, in order to avoid 
mixing up inattei'S that are not iiccessaiily connected, I mean to divide the 
subject into two parts. The first will embrace the eircuinstanees of the loans 
received from the Nnwauh Vi/ier ; tlie second will apply to the removal of 
Colonel Baillie from his situation as Resident at Lucknow . On the Hr>t ques- 
tion, I mean to submit certain resolutions to the Court, and when they shall 
be disposed of, it will then he my duty to move other resolutions relative to 
the removal of the Resident. In the course of this proceulmg, I shall have 
to refer to the documents sent hy the Marqnis of llastings, and also to those 
which came from the hon. Diicetor ((,'oloiud Baillie). 1 here is also a third 
point on which I must touch, and the responsibility of wliicli rests with the 
hoii. Director. I mean his having exposed to public view documents which 
were placed in his hands, not us a private individual, but as a puhlie servant ; 
such conduct, amongst ofiicial pci'.ons, i-., 1 believe, to say nothing more of 
It, perfectly unusual. I regret to say, that the publication of some of iliose 
official documents by the bon. Director, calculated as they were to excite un- 
pleasant feelings in the minds of all those who saw them, was approved of by 
one gentleman, and that gentleuian, be it observed, the private friend and 
confidential secretary of the noble person to whom they rekuTcd. I mean not 
to say any thing against the hon. gentleman (the late Mr. J. Adam) to whom 
I allude. Unqucstionahlv, I did not admire his policy wiili re.spect lo Indian 
affairs ; but, in private life, I liave ever e-teemed lus ibaraiter, and I regret 
that I am obliged fo speak of him in the past tense. Still, respecting tliat 
genileman as 1 certainly do, 1 must, in jnsiice say, that the lettei I now allude 
to, if written by him, was a nrawhat k on his high chiiiactei ; and rea ly it 
would have been scarcely much less m,, 1, ad that letter lieen oiilv ap- 

proved by him. 1 regiet, that, as the hou. Directi r (Colonel Railliej has 
published .some parfii ular dmuments, he has not thought proper to send for- 
ward some others which weie equally in his power, and which would have 
gone far lo explain some parts of those that have been a ready s^t^bioad. 
bulky as the book is, I am glad that it has heeu given to the world, because 
1 feel quite confident that the more the administration of the Marquis of Hast- 
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fngs is examined, the more it will appear, that, as a statesman, a financier; 
or a sohiicr, no Governor-General ever stood so deservedly high as that 
nobleman. J do not, however, Sir, mean to apply myself to this mass of papers 
for the purpose of defending* the noble Lord’s system of g;ovcrument,or his cha- 
racter as Governor-General. The character of the noble Marquis stands in need 
of no defence ; but, if it did, that defence rests in abler hands ; it rests in the 
hands of his natural protectors, the Executi\e Body. 1 now stand forward, 
not in support of the nolde Marquis, but on behalf of the Pro))rietors, I being 
one nf that body, and in onler to uphold the decisions to which thi^ Directors 
have long since come to oh the particular subject to which my motion refers I 
allude to the loans made by the Nuwaub Vizier. When the Marquis of Hast- 
ings left the seat of Government to carry on the war against Nepaul, it is a 
well known fact that the Company’s finances were much emharras-.ed. I could 
appeal to mauy geiitlemeu present, whether, at that time, serious fears were 
not entertained that the drafts of the Company couhl not be satisfactorily 
met. While these embarrassments prevailed, it was suggested that assist- 
ance nnght be derived from the Nuwaub of Oude. The Governor General' 
approved of this suggestion. He felt, however, that it was a very delicate 
matter, as the Nuwaub had but recently been raised to the inusnud ; and bis 
Lordship determined to be guided in his decision by what he might observe 
on his arrival at Cawtipore. He arrived there on the 8th of September, and 
on that and the following day visits of ceremony were exchanged between the 
Governor-General and the Nuwaub. On these days, of course, no business was 
transacted. On the third day, however, the Nuwaub (Mr. Ricketts, Mr. 
Swlnton, and Mr, Adam being present) made ati oiler to the Governor-Gene- 
ral of a crore of rupees for the service of the Company. Colonel Baillie, it 
should be observed, was not present. The Nuwaub observed, that he would 
most readily give the money, and he hoped the Company would receive it as 
a free gift. I do not, Mr. Chairman, state this on the authority of any one of 
the gentlemen whose names I have mentioned. It is better for me to give it 
on the auUiority of the hon. Director (Colonel Baillic) himself ; and with this 
view, I shall now read an extract of a letter addicssed by Colonel Baillie to 
Mr. Kicketts, dated Lucknow, .Ian. 10, 181,'). But before 1 read the letter, I 
must state, that the point at issue between the account of the noble Marquis 
and the statement of the gallant (.olonel, relative to the first loan is this . 
the noble Marquis describes it as a free and voluntary otFering made to the 
Company by the Nuwaub, while the gallant Colonel declares that it was pro- 
cured with very great difficulty ; that, indeed, it came fiom the Nuwaub like 
drops of his blood. I shall now read the extract, which is as follows : — 

1 have had the pleasure of leceiving your communication, dated the 2ik1 inst., 
and 1 shall take tlie fiist tanmiable opportunity ot liaving it suggested to his 
Excellency the Vizier, that another cioie of lujjccs, as a loan to the hon. Com- 
])auy, would be an acceptable offering to land Ab)ira, whose pleasure and couve- 
iiieuce, I am persuaded, his Eivcellcncy is dtsposedto consult to the utmost extent 
of hU power. 

Of the delicacy of a ncgoiiation of this nature, liis Lordship and yourself must 
be aware ; and 1 sliall, theretoie, at present, .say no more than that my be.st and 
most zealous exertions shall he em|)loyed to ensure its success, and to accomplish 
his Lor(ishij)’s mirpo.se. 

By the Way, I base no recollection of the circumstance of his Excellency’s for- 
mer offer of a second crore of inpces. It was ccrCiinlv not made to me, nor to 
his iiOrdship distinctly in my presence, 'i'he Nuwaub made a general observation, 
in the true Oiiental style, that his ,Jun Mai (life and property) were at his 
Lordship’s command ; and an expression to the same effect was contained in 
one of his papers of rc((nesta which he lecalled. You told me, I also lemember, 
and so did Swlntoti and .Adam, that at a confeience from vvhich I was absent, his 
Excellency had offered the fir.st erure as a eift instead of a /oan, and as much 
more as mipht be wanted ; but his Excellency’s written offer to me of a ciore was 
expressed in bif no means so liberal terms ; and as the paper is still by me, 1 
insert a translation of it here, viz, 

‘ You mentioned, yesterday, the uecc.ssity of a simply of cash for the extraor- 
dinary charges of tlie Company. As far as a crore of rupees 1 shall certainly fur- 
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nlsh, hp wnp of loan, but beyond that sum is impossible ; and a voucher for this 
sujn must be given,* Ac. 

Nevertheless, there is reason to In^c tliat his Excellency (who must himself 
he awaie of his second more liberal offer to Loiil Moira) will lencw that offer to 
me, when he finds, as I shall take care to convince him, that the offer will now 
be accepted, and tliat a reliance on his friendly disposition has prevented his 
Lordship from looking to any other souice of supply. 

We here have it, Mr. Chairman, under tlte hand of the gallant Colonel 
himself, that an offer was made by the Vizier to the Governor-General in the 
presence of Messrs. Adam, Swinton, and Ricketts, that he would advance a 
crore of rupees as a gift; hut tlie gallant Colonel adds, “ The Vizier’s tone to 
me on this subject was very different.” To me. Sir, it is «|uite immaterial 
what tone the Vizier afterwards adopted. My argument is, that he did make 
such an offer as fully bore out the deseiiption given of the first loan by the 
Marquis of Hastings. In the letter of Colonel Baillic, that gallant Ofticer 
observes, You allude not merely to one but to a second crore of rupees.” 
But was he the only person by whom it had lieen mentioned ? The Marquis 
of Hastings spoke of the first crore alone as a voluntary offer on the part of 
the Nuwaub. The second was admitted by him, and the fact was not denied 
by atiy party to have been the result of a negotiation. 1 shall next trouble the 
Court with an extract from a letter addressed by the Vizier to the Marquis of 
Hastings containing the offer of the second crore. This will enable the Court 
to judge how far the first was or was not voluntary. In that letter, dated 
March 18th, ISiri, the Vizier expres'.es himself thus 


A.s no separation of interests exist betwTeii the state and the Biitish Go- 
vernment, under this conviction every succour and assUtance vvliicli umy be lea-' 
soiiahly offered or afforded by me and mv Ciovernment to the Mon. Company is 
in every respect fitting and pioper ; and f regard it as mv good fortune to have 
an opportunity in such times ofeviuciugmv tiieud.diip lor your Lordship. Im- 
pressed with tills sentimeiit, and having lieuid lioiiiMajoi Baillic and fioin other 
quarters, that in coiiseqncnce ot the new levie," of troops, ami of the militai y pi epa- 
lations connected witli the wai in Nepaul, ami with other measuies in progie&s, a 
piessurc is oxpeilenced in the fiiiaiiees ot the Hoii. Company, which cannot but 
occasion some atixlety to )Our l.ord'-hip's mimi, it has oecurred to me in tlie 
spirit of the tntimate union which hasfiomof old subsisted between the two 
Governuieiits, to device ami eoutiilmte somediiug iiioie in the same way a.s on a 
former Occasion. After matin cly considei ing what my Government was capable 
of doing, I have detcriuiiied to a'fford anotiier croic should it be leqnired ; and I 
accordingly write with the pen of frieiidsliip to .say, that it is forthcoming when 
your Loidohip .•vhall intimate a vvi.sh to receive it. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are the words of a I’riiice, who, it has been asserted, 
granted the fir.U crore with the greatest reluctante. Are the seniiments con- 
tained in this extract those of a. man from whom the first crore had been 
forced ; or, at least, wrung with a consent which was any thing but free and 
lilveral ^ If doubt remain, I will put that doubt lo flight, by reading another 
extract of a letter frcin the Vizier to Colonel Baillie, icteived on the 10th of 


May 1815. The following is its purport:— 

I have received the traii'-lation which von .scut to me of a letter fiom Mr. Adam 
to vour addiess, dated the ^.'Id of Maicli last, e.xpiessive of the vvi,shi',s ami senti- 
ments of my re.spected uncle, the Goveruor-Geiieial, with legaid to the loan ami 
repayment of a crore of rupees, &c, Ac. • i i 

The truth of the mutter i.s this, that a.s I have all along made all his Loidship » 


the frici.d.hip and ’knowledge of the Goveinor-Geneial i.s iinbommer ; a m 
yon know that on the oeca.sum of the tormer loan 1 consideied an acknowledg- 
ment under the seal of the Goveinor-Geneial b» be unnece.s^aiy, ^ 
sent instance, your giving a receipt for the money, nil the an u.d of an 
ledgment signed and sealed by the Goyernor-Gcncral, is totally unnecessaiy, and 
luy'ttikitig It would seem to indicutc distrust, 
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Here, Sir, is a clear offer of a million sterling, not merely without reluc- 
tance, but such was the Nuwaub’s confidence in the Government, that he was 
ready to advance it without acknowledgement from the Resident. Instead of 
demanding an immetliate acknowledgment, he chose rather to wait until a 
document of that description was sent to him from the Governor-General on 
the receipt of the money. .Surely, the letter I have read exhibits any thing 
but au unwillingness to comply with the request of the Government. Did it 
not, on the contraiy, manifest a great deal of readiness to afford every assist- 
ance in his power, when the pressing exigency of the Company was made 
known to him } From part of the Hon. Director’s statement, however, it 
appeared that the Nuwaub had manifested a certain degree of reluctance to 
advance a crorc of rupees, because he had previously wished to confine the 
loan to 50 lacs. This certainly might be the fact, because if a man conceived 
that he could assist his friend by the loan of .50 lacs as effectually as he couM 
by advancing double that sum, it would hold good, as a general proposition, 
that he would prefer the advance ol the smaller rather than of the larger sum. 
It should, however, be recollected that this occurred after he had made the 
first voluntary offer of a crore, and when the loan of a similar sum was de- 
manded. I now beg leave to direct tbe attention of the Court to the manner 
in which the gallant Colonel spoke of this offer of .50 lacs of rupees. The 
gallant Colonel, in Ins letter to Secretar\ Ricketts, dated Feb. llih, 1815, (see 
printe<l Correspondence, p. 10.14,) speaks in this manner; — “ And now, dear 
Ricketts, pray inform me whether these 50 lacs will do your business or not? 
You may have them as a gilt, I conceive ; or, at all events, you may pay them 
when you please, and the interest will be rejected it you wish it ” Is this, Sir, 
the offer of a man who was ilescribed to be most reluctant to make any ad- 
vance to the Company ? Kithcr this statement was true or it was not. If it 
were true, could the person troni whom it came, and who had already ad- 
vanced one million, coulijlhe, I ask, be fairly accused of an unwillingness to 
assist the Indian Government? It it were not true, and 1 cannot believe that 
it was not, it would become the duty of the gallant Colonel to explain to the 
Court the peculiar circumstances under which the communii ation was made. 
Now, Sir, to show the mode in w hich this offer was made, and the impression, 
as to its character, which had been foimed on the mind of the noble Marquis, 

I wish the Clerk to read an extract from the Governor-General's political 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated 1.5th of August 1815, commencing 
par. 9. p. 84fi. 

The Clerk accordingly read the following passage : 

His Excelk'iicy the Vi/icr having, at a conference which I held with his Ex- 
cellency at Cawnpoie on the llth of October, tcndeied to me, as a proof of his 
frieiidbliip, and of the coidial interest which he feels in the prosperity of the 
affairs of the Honourable Company, an accomniodatioii of one time of rupees in 
the way of loan, I deemed it to be my duty, in eonsider.iiion of the actual state 
of the public fin.mccs, and the public demands, aii.sing out of the prosecution of 
hostilities with the Ncpaiik“.e, and the c\entnal necc>.>ity of suiipoititiir, by inili- 
tary preparation, our political vii'ws with iclatioii to .Sail gor and Hhopaiil, to 
accept tlie offer, with due aekiiowledgmeiit of the cordial ami ftiemllv spiiitin 
which it was made. At a siih.seqiient eoiifereiice, his K.xcellency solicited my 
acceptance ot the sum a.s a fiee gilt to the Honouiahle Company ; but for reasons 
which will be obvious to )our honoui.dile Coiiit, I declared, With suitable ex- 
pressions of my seii.se of this additional proof ot his Excelleney'.s fiiemlsliip, my 
mability to uceive the aeroiiiniodation, e.xcept a.s a lo.in. It wa.s arranged that 
the sum iu qiieslioii should he nlaeed on the fooling of a siib.sciiiition to the .six 
per Cent, loan then open ; blit his Excellencv’s eonsent was subsequently ob- 
tained to an arraugeinent foi the |)eniiaueiit Wslgnmeiit of tlie intcre.st on this 
loan to the payment ot those pensions fiom his Exeelleiiey's ireuMii^ , which were 
under thegiiarauiee of the lliitish Govcrimient. — ['I'hen his LonNhip goes on to 
point out the advantages of thi.sanaiigeinent, as lemoving a continual source of 
vexatiou.s discus.sions a5out the paynieut of these ]iensioiis ]— At a .suksequent 
period, the heavy pressure of the war with Nk'paiil, and the military preparations 
which 1 had deemed it to be my duty to adopt, as tally detailed in my separate 
despatches ou tliat .subject to the honourable the .'Secret Committee, induced me 
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to turn my thoughts to the expediency and nmcticability of obtaiuinf? a further 
pecuniary aid from his Excellency the Nnwauu Vizier, whose interest ui the suc- 
cess of our measures is closely interwoven with thatof liie Hritish Goieniment, 
whose attachment to the Hoiiuuiahle Company is undoubted, and whose peisonal 
regard for myself! was disposed to think would lender him desiions of contri- 
buting to the alleviation ofourtinaneialemhanassments, were he once appii/ial of 
them.— [His Eordship proceeds to state how, imdei !u^ direct ions, a negotiation for 
this purpose w.is opened by Colonel Haillic ; tiiat the \’izicr, in eonsequence, 
first olfered fifty lacs, which his Lordship declined, lu-caiise the mode of tender- 
ing it did not indicate sulficient frankness, and it was less than the sum required; 
that this otter having been made by Ids Excellency under an impel feet know- 
ledge of the magnitude of ourfinancial dillieulties, lliesc u ei e mot e tnlly explained 
to him ; after which his Lordship says, in continuation:]— Yon will, 1 assure 
myself, have suflicient confidence in my sense of what is iliie to the delicacy and 
character of your Government, to he satisfied th.it I haic not ennimitted or 
allowed a trespass on the kindness ot the Vizier. The only influence employed, 
was the giving him a distinct view of the emhairassnu-nts in wliieh 1 stood, and 
thereby exciting his own feelings, to come fuivvard with a deeislve proof ot the 
attachment he profishcd for me. According to mv expectation, the Vizier, on 
being made master of these circumstances, teiideied, in the most fiiendly terms, 
a loan ot acrore of rupees, beaiing interest at six per cent. His Excellency’s 
former letter was wiihdrawn at his leque^t. 

I do not mean, Sir, (continued Sir J. Doyle,) to make »ny comment at this 
moment on the important document which has heeu just read; and i shall 
now beg leave to read the copy of a letter from the Marquis of Hastings to 
the Chairman of the Company, The letter runs thus ; 

Sir, Loudon Castle, Sept. 14, 1825, 

I do my.self the honour ofenclo.singtojoii the copy ot a pap( r transmitted to 
me while I was at Malta, by Mr. Kicketts. 'I'lic siatemeiit of Colonel Ikiillie makes 
it desirable tliat you, and the other niemlieis ot the Com t, .slioiild pel use Mr. 
Rickett’s recital. *Vou will excrci.-ve your own plca.siire upon it; but I make no 
application for its being printed, .since I cannot wi.sh to aggiavate the disadvan- 
tage (a.s 1 anticipate the case) ot the po.siiioii which Colonel Jlaillie lia.s placed 
himselt by the leccnt puhlictiiion. It is mily lequisite for me, in corroboration 
ot what Mr. Ricketts adiaiices, to a.sseit, that tlicie ncuu was a eirciimstanee 
which conld excite a s^ppo.^itioll oi jeliict.mcc on the jiait of the Nuwaub Vi/ier 
in furnishing the fii>t loan ; that, on the conti action ot that fiist loan, thtie W'as 
not the shadow' of an intimated a>.suiaiice against laithei rcc!inence| and that 
the didicultle.s lepie.scnted by laeiiteiiant-t olonel Haillie lor iiegimating the 
second loan, vvch’ believed bv me to have been imagined, with the viewof liis 
claiming merit fill Miiinoiinting them. It may po^Mllly be necrssai y to prov e 
these points elsevvheie 

When you were good enough to send me the printed pages, (containing an 
anony moil, s exuostnlatioii with me Ironi a Native at Lucknow, which bore un- 
favourably on Lieutenant-Colonel Haillie,) and asked whethei it were my wish 
that they .should be published, I natiiiallvihouglii that, through a cninplinuMitary 
attention, the option had been piotfcied to me of .suppressing documents which 
might, in some way or othci , heat haid against me With that conception, I 
could not enter upon the siihjeet. 'I he anonymous paper, while it alfinded much 
inforinatlon rclaii'ig to the afraiis of Oude, was accompanied by my distinct con- 
ilemnaiion of iis calunmiatoiy inlcrenecs and distoitious , so that 1 could not 
have a personal inteiest in its being produced. 

I have the lionoiir to be, &c. \c. 

IIVSILSOS. 

The Court (said Sir J. Doyle) have now heard the st,atenjent of the Mar- 
quis of Hasting-' with respeet to tlic tir-.t loan ; anrl I device it to be under- 
stood, that it is to that loan only that I wish to draw the ntteotion ol the 
Court. Every person admits that the second advance was the result of 
negotiation. ' What I contend for is, llrat the first was a voluntary proposal 
on the part of the Nuwaub, and that it was Justly so cmsidcred by the Mar- 
quis of Ha.sting.s. Having heard his Lordship’s statement, 1 now wish that 
a part of the document transmitted to liiiu by Mr, Ricketts, (and which is 
referred to in the letter you have just heard read,) shouhl be laid before the 
(h iaitul Iferahlf / "L 
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Proprietors. It may be necessary, however, for me, in the firtt insteDpe, to 
state, that Mr. Ricketts was a Secretary to Government; and that, in the 
absence of Mr. Adam, he was the official or^an of the noble Marquis. 

[Here the Clerk commenced reading a part of the document, which dis- 
closed names not necessarily connected with the matter immediately befote 
the Court ] 

Sir J. Doyle.— I do not wish for the reading of any irrelevant matter ; all 
I desire is, that such portions of the document shall be read as bear directly 
on the subject now under discussion. 1 have uo wish that the nftmes offtny 
parties not evidently connected with the pending question, should be brpqght 
nefore the Court. 

Mr. Rioby. — I must object to the reading of partial extracts from docu* 
menta not regularly bclore the Proprietors. In his quotations from docu« 
ments that aie laid on our table, the gallant General has given a tolerable 
specimen of the unfair manner in which he makes his gelecuous ; and this, I 
think, affords a strong ground for not allowing the gallant General to have 
recourse to documents which are not accessible to us. In his extract from 
page 1034, the gallant General has given ample proof of the truth of my asserV 
tion. fn that case, he read a few lines making for his own particular point ; 
but if the hou. Hart, had read the whole of the context, it would hav>c bperatod 
quite the other ifvay. 

Mr. R. .Iacksos.— We must all allow that itis optional with any Gentleman 
to take that course of opening his statement which seems most likely to 
ensure the object he has in view. Should it appear that the course taken was 
not in all respects a proper one, it would be open to such hon. Proprietors as 
objected to any particular parts of it, to offer their objections when the proper 
dpportunity arrived j but it strikes me as being irregular to interrupt any 
Gentleman, for the p'urpose of dictating the line he ought to pursue. 1 trust, 
before the discussion is at an end, the learned Proprietor will point out those 
errors into which he seems to think that my gallant Friend has fallen. 

The Chai KM AN.— Unquestionably the gallant General is justified in having 
particular extracts read as parts of his speech. They are read by the Clerk 
as a matter of convenience to the gallant (ieneral. 

Sir J. Dovr E.— 1 return my thanks to the hon. Chairman, for permitting 
the Clerk to read the extracts alluded to ; and I must be permitted to say, 
that the attention shown to me in the present instance, is hut a portion of that 
honourable individual’s customary kindness [Hear.) As the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Ris^y) l^^cu pleased to interrupt me, 1 can only express my sincere 
wish llial lie will, in the course of the discussion, take an opportunity of 
answering those points in my statement, against which he may entertain any 
objection. Should he do so, I trust 1 shall be allowed the privilege of reply- 
ing toxins observations. 

[The Clerk then read several extracts from the statement of Mr. Ricketts. 
It was dated the 17th of Dec. Ilj24, and mentioned that, in different conversa- 
tions with Lieut.-Col. Haillie, full explanations were given the difficulties in 
which the Government was involveil. ('ol. Baillie was, in consequence, com- 
missioned to sound the Nuwaub Vizier, for the purpose of ascertaining whe* 
ther he might be disposed to make a voluntary offer of pecuniary assistance. 
There were no written instructions to that effect ; hut the impression on the 
mind of Mr. Ricketts was, that Col. Baillie had made no objection whatever 
at the time, and that he did agree to sound the Nuwaub on this important 
affair. With respect to any refusal of the Nuwaub to afford pecuniary aid, 
Mr. Ricketts had heard nothing about it at the period nrtentioued; but he had 
^ 5 ome recollection of its having been stated, that the Vizier was desirous to 
take credit for making an offer of a peischeush to Government.] 

Sir J. Doyle.— I shall now, Sir, refer to a letter from Col. Baillie to Joseph 
Dart, E6q. in 182^1, in which the gallant Colonel observes, “ That so far was 
the Vizier from making an offer of a crure of rupees, or any sum, to Iword 
Hastings, it was obtained at his (Culohel Balllie's) earnest solicitation^ and 
with the utmost reluctance on ihe part of the Nuwaub. 

I hope, Sir, tijat the gallant Colonel will be able to explain this point to 
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the sfttisfftction of the Court. 1 trust that he will be able to prove it^ correct' 
ness, foundiBg that proof on the documents now before us. The allegations 
which 1 have made, up which 1 may make hereafter, I will undertake to esta* 
blish by the papers which have been produced ; and 1 sincerely trust that 
the gallant Colonel will follow the example which I mean to set. If the gal- 
lant Colonel does not proceed thus, 1 hf^pe I shall be ac'(nitted of a want of 
courtesy, if I remain somewhat sceptical as to the gallant Colonel's state- 
ments. I shall next call the attention of the Proprietors to some other docu- 
ments; but, ere 1 proceed to them, I cannot help remarking, that a consi- 
derable portion of the first loan advanced by the Nuwaub was directed by 
the Council at Calcutta to purposes quite difterent from those to which Lord 
Hastings had intended to apply it. 1 do not mean to insinuate that this was 
an improper act on tlie part of the Council ; but it must certainly have occa- 
sioned much surprise to his Lordship, to find that, while the war was in full 
progress, the money originally destined to enable him to carry it ou necessa- 
rily was diverted to other purposes. I have now stated the way in which the 
exigencies of the Company had been pointed out to the Vi/ier, and the very 
kind manner in which that Prince had tendered his otfer of assistance. The 
fact of the voluntary offer is, in my opinion, decidedly made out by the ex- 
tracts which 1 have read. But, Sir, I will put the husiuess in a more decisive 
point of view. 1 will, indeed, prove, that the offer not only was free and 
spontaneous, but that it was recognized to be so by the Supreme Council at 
Culcutta, and ultimately by Ihe Executive Body in this country. If gentle- 
men would turn to page 730 of the papers, they will find the following 
letter, addressed by the Vice-President, in Council, to Lord Hastings, then 
absent from Calcutta, and employed in carrying on the operation of the war 
against Nepaul. The letter was date,d “ Fort William, May y/' and was 
signed by Messrs. Edmonstouc, Leyton, ami Dowdeswell. 

After congratulating his Lordship on the successful issue of the negotiation 
with the Vizier for a second crore of rupees, and expressing their high sense 
gf the importance of an arrangement affording such seasonable and substan- 
tial relief, they say : 

The friendly and liberal spirit in which the offer of the Nawaub Vizier was 
made, is an additional source of gratification. VVe consider the aniicahle solici- 
tude which the Nuwaub Vizier has inaiiife.stcd on this occa.sion, and indeed 
during the whole cour.se of the war, to afford a disiinguishcd nioof of his Kxcel- 
lency’s just and honourable atuichnient to the Company, and of his ardent zeal 
for the interest and pro.speiity of the British power in India, and a practical de- 
monstration of the beneficial iiiflneiice of yoiir Lordship’s personal intercourse 
and political transactions with the Vizier. 

I shall now read, Sir, for the information of the Court, the approval, by the 
Executive Body, of the first loan. In that approval it was clearly admitted 
^ be a voluntary offer on the part of the Nuwaub Viziei*. The document in 


question was worded thus : — 

Wc have derived groat satisfaction from the communication made to us in 
these paragraplis, of the voliiiitaiy oft'er, on the part of the Vi/ier, of the loan of 
a crore of rupees ; and we are sensible of the zeal for the public interests which 
induced the Governor-General to prevail on the Vizier .suh.sequently to 
that amount to two croie.s of inpees. We con.sider this iinporfaiil aid, rendered 
to our finances by his Excellency, .xs manifesting on his part the coidial inteiest 
he feels in the pro.sperity of our affairs. 

They concluded with expressing their approbalioo of the assignment of the 
interest on the first loan entered into with his Excellency, for the pensions 
guaranteed by the British Government to certain of the Nuwaub sservanta 
and dependants, as promising to put an end to a fruitful source of debate and 
vexatious discuesiou between the Vizier and the Resident. 

The^^ourt (continued the gallant General) has 
letters of the hon. Director himself ; the statement of Mr. Ric ketts ; th^e 
letter of the Council of Calcutta, acknowledging the loan ; and the letter of 
the Court of Directors, recognizing it as a voluntary advance, and approving 
pf that loan and of the second. I now feel it my duly to read a document, 
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which I think is as curious as any ilociiinent the Court ever had l)cfore it ; in 
which the writer not only attacks the conduct of the Governor-Ceneral and 
the Council, hut also the proceediiifjs of the Court of Directors, by whotn the 
loan had been approved. The letter in question is the production of the gal- 
lant Colonel, and is addre-ssed to Mr. Adam, who, at that period, not only was 
the Secretary to, but the coulidential adviser of. Lord Hastings. The letter 
bears date Marcli 2, 1^15, and will be ioiind at page lOdO of the printed 
papers. The gallant Colonel there says — “ Have you seen all my recent letters 
to Ricketts” (another Secretary to the (iovernor-General) “ on the vexatious 
subject of r.xiouiioN from the Vizier — as vexatious almost to me as the pre- 
ceding one ? Have you proposed a gift to his Excellency of the district of 
Khyreegurh, which appe.us to be highly expedient for the purpose of <|ualify- 
ing our r.xTORi ion ” I luue. Sir, otten heard it asserted, that vve ruled 
Jndia by the iuHuence of opinion. For my oivn part, I think we govern that 
country chiefly by our military strength, and I hope we shall be able to sup- 
port that position in our present coolest there ; but, much as we may depend 
on the sense entertained ot our power, I have always cherished the liope 
that we placed ^ome reliance on the sense entertained of our justice and our 
honour. What, then, must he the ojuuion formed of both the one and the 
other by the Native Frinces, when they learned, from the statement now made 
public by tlie (Jonipany’s Ambassador and Resident at the t^ouit of a Native 
Sovereign, that the Cjloveriior-Cencral and his Council could commit, and the 
Court ot Directors could approve of, “ i:x I OR rioN ” on a Prince, our ally', 
who had no means of protecting hiuiselt ’ Will it add to the idea of our 
honour and integrity, when it was reportc'd through India that we had exer- 
cised our authority in this most uiiwuithy inaiiuer ? Now, Sir, I w ill inquire 
how the gallant Colonel himiell was afl’ected hy this statement. He has stig- 
matized this loan as nothing less than a vexatious extortion, while, m an- 
other part of his V orrespondeiice, lie claims merit for having been the suc- 
cessful agent ill its negotiation. He had asserted that the loan was obtained 
chiefly through his instrumeiitabty. 'raking this to he tlie fact, then it was 
the gallant Colonel who had been guiliy of “ aUnUoti ” ! He was the com- 
tnander-in-chief and prime agent of exlorhoncr'. f Now, Sir, wli.it can the 
Court of Duet tors tlimk of the gallant Colonel’s mode ut de^i rilmig one of 
tlieir trans.U'tioiis with a Native Sovereign ^ ( aii they tolerate sueli a gross 

inisconstructioii ot their eoiiduct It is to be hoped tliat the g.illaut Colonel 
will be able to supply a jiroper explanation of this part of his despatch. An- 
other part of the toiidui t of the lion, (’oloiiel now solicits my attention— a 
])art which appears to me to he entirely indefensible ; 1 mean the gallant 
Coloiiel’s publication of certaiii private letters. I know it has been stated, 
that the gallant ('olouel bad jn’oewred llie eouseiit ol Mr. Ricketts to thi‘ pub- 
lication of some of those documents. 'I'he Court will have an opportunity of 
deciding how far this statcm“ut t illies with the f.ict, vv lieu 1 have read the 
letters to which I now call then attention. 

['I'he gallant Cieiieral jiroeetdicl m the first place to read a li-ttcu- from Colonel 
Baillie to Mr. Ricketts, in which Colonel Bailhe rec.illed to Mr. R.’s recollec- 
tion aconversation which they h.ul had together on a foi-iuer occasion ; in the 
course of which conversation, the gallant Colonel had iiiiimated his intention 
of publishing some private letters that had parsed between them; and 
it also relerred to a promise vvhu h Mr. R. had imade either to look over the 
letters himself or to send Mr. Fiiiicep for that purpose. In conclusion, 
Colonel Baillie reiiuested that Mr. ITmcep might he suffered to look over the 
letters ou the lollowing iidtnrday. Sir J. Doyle then read a second letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. Ricketts to Cidoiiel Baillie in answer to the preceding, in it 
Mr. Ricketts said, that he had sent Mr. Fr.ncep to look over the private letters 
which it was the intention ot Colonel Itaibie to publish. “ Lonl Hastings 
(observed Mr. Kickettsj is out of town, ami, therefore, I could have no com- 
munication vvitli him on the subject ; but, so fur as I am cuiiceined, I cannot 
but enter my protest against being made in any way a party to that publi- 
cation. ”] 

Now', Sir, in my opinion, this’is as decided a refusal of Mr. Ricketts’ consent 
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to publish as could be given by one gentleman to another. It was not in his 
power to prevent t!ie publication because he had not the documents in his 
custody. But that Mr. Ricketts uithbeld his consent was most evident, since he 
bad explicitly protested against being made a party to tlie publication in any 
way whatever. But now 1 atn told it is, or will he contended, tliat these let- 
ters are public documents, lather pri\ate or public they must bavc been, and 
1 care not winch way the fact is assumed. Il the doeiimciits were, indeed, of 
a public nature, what right h.ul any man to remove them from his oflice, 
after he had rpiifted the situation in discharging the duties of uhicli he had 
received them ? I do not mean to resort to severe language on this occasion. 
Indeed, when a matter of an unpleasant nature conics l>erote me, and 1 am 
obliged to grapple with it, it it has two handles, 1 always like to seize the 
cleanest. If, taking the cleanest handle of such a transaelion, 1 spoke of it 
as it would he spoken of in idinmou hie, 1 might perhaps use a term that 
would not he legal ; and, as I am anxious not to he micivil, 1 will not adopt 
it. But, Sir, let us take llic other horn of the dilemma ; let us suppose that 
these letters were jirivate; and then, in my mind, the matter becomes ten 
times worse.— It is not my intention to comment on the projuiety 
of making use of jirivatc letters when tiie person who wrote them did not 
authorize 'ueh a step. 1 will leave it to the leelings ol every geiitlemau who 
hears me, to describe it in his own iniiul by the term most appropriate to 
such a proceeding. 1 shall now, Jsir, come to a conclusion. I believe 1 have 
stated siillieicnt to snppoit my propo-^iiion, that the lirst loan (as described 
by the noble Marcpiis) was a fiec and spontaneous ollcimg on the part of 
the Vizier, and that the second was proeiiM'd fiy negoliation, anti that it was 
meant to assist the Company as the lender hinistll stated, lie being tlieii 
aware of (he embarrassments which piessetl on the Indian (iovcniment. The 
gallant Colonel, whom 1 am willm", to consider as the b< -t ot Ministers — the 
paragon of b’esidents — the mu:.t doughty id diplonnuisls— hti' asserted that 
this was a forced loan. IVrhaps tin- •'ceoud was luMcd, or, in other words, 
the necessity for jiroeui mg it was loi ced on the linlian (iovernnicnt by this 
expenditure eoiisetiucnt on the Ncpaul wai,or rather loieod on (he IMartpiis ot 
Hastings by the diversion ol (he fust loan to othei objects b) liis culleagucs. 
But, surely, it wdl pti/zic tlie gallant Colonel to prove, from the (locnmeiits 
which I have read to the Camrt, that the first loan was not voluntary ou the 
part of tlie Nuwaiih. 1 shall now. Sir, leadthe resolutions vtIiicIi I mean to 
propose to the Court; and I hope an oppmluiutv will be allowed me, tli.it 1 
may reply to any oliseiv atioiis to which niv statement may chance to give rise* 
The gallant (ieneial then re.adthe following risolutions — 

Besolicd, That if Bppear.s to ihist’onit that tlic hist loan ohiained In the 
floveinor-CJeiieral in October IBl I, was the volunt.iiy oMci of Ids Kxeellcni'y (he 
Mnwaiih to the C'oiujiaiiy. _ . . 

That the second loan’ was olif, lined Iw negotiation, attei a candid explan.iiioa 
of the financial cinliai nissiiiciifs iindci vvliieli the («(ncninieiit ol Bengal at fliis 
time laboiiiei! ; and was nevci otheiwise lepre.seiited hy the (io\ eriior-Ccneral. 

d’hat this Coiiit appiove.s of the terms in winch the I oiiit ol Diicctors cotivi vi’d 
it.s appiobation of both traiisaetioiis. 

Mr. HtnviF, seconded the resolutions. 

Colonel Baim.ii: then rose ami s.ud— If the hon Btopriefor who has se- 
eoiideil the motion feels any desire to favour the C.»nrt with his ojjinioij, at 
this moment, on the subject thus brought forvvaid, 1 shall readily give way. 

Mr. Hlimf, declined saving any thing at present. 

Colonel Baillif..— ! shall' proceed then, and, in mv address, I sliall be as 
brief as the nature oi the ca-.e and the niiinher of the dmninents to which I 
may feel it proper to advert vvill permit me, 1 mean, to adhere to a course 
ns fair and candid as that (if I except a little vitnpcialion'i winch was adopted 
by the gallant General throughout his speech, it is tiiicsouie ol the reniaiks 
that have been made on this subject have been very pamlnl to my feelmgs ; 
still, however, it is nut in the least degree mv intention to inflict the least 
pain on the feelings of others while addtessing this Coiiit lu the v indii alum 
of my character, if, therefore, in the course ol tliat v iiKlicfttiou, I shall liav e 
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occa«ion at timts to ddubt the correctnfss of certain statements made^by the 
gallant Genera), let it not be supposed that 1 mean to accuse him of stating 
inteutionally that which is not borne out by the fact ; I harbour no such in- 
tention ; and, whenever 1 shall dispute his inference, 1 shall ptirsue the course 
which the gallant General himself has adopted. 1 shall ascribe any erroneous 
deduction rather to misapprehension than to designed injustice or predeter- 
mined illiberality. The first charge Iwought against me before this Court is, 
1 find, that of having been the cause of bringing under the notice of the Pro- 
prietors the huge mass of papers which has been laid on their table. In ascrib- 
ing their production to me, however, l)»e gallant (Jeueral labours under a 
mistalte : the merit or demerit (whichever it may be) of having brought 
these papers forward belong not to me. To show that this is the fact, I will, 
before I proceed to the general question, enter into abrief detail (givlngdates 
and places, which, if I am in error, will enable the gallant General to set me 
right) of matters that occurred before this volume was produced. A jietitiou 
was presented, in the Session of 1822, to the House of Commons, praying that 
steps might be taken for the payment of a debt due to the Nuwaub Vizier of 
Oude. The sum claimed being of considerable magnitude, it was deemed 
advisable to refer the consuleratiou of the question to a Select Committee, of 
which I had the honour to be uoininatcd*a member. The learned Counsel, 
employed by one of the parties before the Committee, did, in the commence- 
ment of their proceedings, propose to call on me to give evidence in support 
of some of the allegations of the petition. I demurred to give evkleuce of 
matters connected with the ofiicial situation which 1 had held in India ; and 1 
acted from motives, which, I trust, the Court will approve. 1 felt it to he my 
duty not to disc4ose matters which had been the subject of confidential coni- 
inunicatious made to me on public grounds, and acted upon by me in the 
conscientious discharge of a public official duty. The Committee was, how- 
ever, of opinion that I ought t© answer such questions as mi^ht be pul to me 
by the learned Counsel. Anxious to avoid the displeasure of the high autho- 
rity under which the (’onimittee acted, 1 acquiesced, though very reluctantly. 
1 have now a copy of the questions put to me before the Committee; and, 
though I am unwilling to tresjiass on the time of the Court, still it is neces- 
sary that 1 should read them, 1 was asked, inthe first place, “ Whether was 
there an application made through you to the Nuwaub Vizier, some short time 
after that period, (that of the Vizier’s accession to the musnud,) for the loan 
of a million of money for the Company ?” Mr, Serjeant Bosaniiuet, who was 
Counsel for one of the jiarties before the Committee, objected to this interro- 
gatory. The Committee-room was cleared, and some discussion followed. 
Soon afterwards the parties were called in, and the quQstlon was repeated in 
this form : — “ Whether in consequence of any communications between you 
and the Nuwauh Vizier, (relative to a loan,) you found him reluctant to lend 
any money to the Company ?” I answered, “ 1 must enter into some detail 
in order to iny answers being properly understood. On the accession of the 
Nuwaub Vizier, an intimation was conveyed to me that he intended to make 
an offer of a peisheush or dourein' to the Company, as an acknowledgment of 
the assistance which he had received from that body. once said, that tlie 
Company required no such thing; that, however they might have assisted 
him, they desired no portion of his treasures.” 

Sir J. i)ovLr, inquired when this circumstance had occurred? 

Colonel liAiLLiK.— It occurred soon after the Nuwauli’s accession, in the 
year 1814. I proceeded in this manner with iny answer: — “ On a subse- 
queut occasion, on my calling the attention of the Nuwauh to the exigencies 
of the Company, with a view of obtaining his assistance, he asked, ‘ Why 
was not this made known to me on my accession, when you might have had 
as much as you pleased ? ' 1 answered, that the same necessity which caaeed 
the present application did not exist at that period, nor was its existence con-^ 
templated by the Company.” “ What was the exigency to which you al- 
luded ?” — “ The Nepaul war,” “ Did it appear to you that the Nuwaub gave the 
loan unwillingly ?” — My answer is, “ the loan of so much money by a Musul- 
man, whose religion does not allow him to takeiuterest for money lent^ must 
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have t>e^^ given with reluctance." The Court will here observe (continued 
C.hl. Baillie) from what I have even now read of niy answers, that an obvious 
reitictance appeared on my part to disclose any thing more than I could not 
avoid disclosing. (Hear.) Indeed, iny object was, as far as jSossiblc, to con- 
ceal the transactions referred to ; and in what I stateil I meant not to impute 
blame to the Marquis of Hastings, or to any other person whatever. I was 
nrxt asked, “ Was not a crore of rupees first mentioned.^’’ Ves ; but the 
Marquis of Hastings intimated to me, that he thought that was a larger sum 
than be sh6uld have occasion for." 1 think 1 have now gone far enough with 
my evidence J but, if the Court please, the whole of it may be read. 1 have 
stated thus much, to show that my evidence (whatever it might have been) 
was not given in a volniitarv manner, but had been given by me entirely in 
obedience to an authority whose power 1 had not the means to dispute. 1 had 
ho dbject to attain hy publishing matters of this nature ; and both my duty 
and my inolinatiou would have led me to suffer transactions of so delicate a 
description to remain secret, if nothing but my own unbiassed judgment were 
to be consulted on the occasion. {Hear.) But, Sir, with icference to the 
Marquis of Hastings, the case was different. That nnble person might have 
Conceived it to be his duty to advert to, and reason on, ever^ act of his admi- 
nistration — and to this one amongst others — just in the way in which it hap- 
pened to present itseK at the uioinent to tlic mind of his TonMiip. But, be- 
fore 1 proceed farther, 1 must particularly adveit to one partol' the observa- 
tions of the gallant (General. When the gallant Clencral spoke of the Sum- 
mary of the administration i f Lord Hastings, whitli had been laid before the 
Com t of Directors, he said, tliat “ I made a bulhsrqucnt st<(teoit‘ht.” This i-s 
not so; and undoubtedly the remark must have aiisen from a mistake as to 
dates. By referring to dates, the mistake may be easily reciificd. The noble 
Loril’s “ Summary” did not appear before the public till 1S2.1, and my evi- 
dence before the committee was given in 1822. From this it must appear that 
that evidence could have had no reference to the Summary of the noble Lord. 
Thus the figure used by the gallmt (Jeneral on a foimer occasion was re- 
versed. Instead of the mountain producing the mouse, il was this little mouse 
(the Summary) which had pioduced the huge mountain of paper.s for the con- 
sideration of which they wore this day assembled. {Ijauyhter.) 1 have 
learned (iii consequence of the polite attention ol the gallant (JenePtal, who 
has furnished me with copies of the Hesolntums whieli he intends to submit 
to the Court this day,) that after the motion now hefoie the (’onrt shall he 
decided on, the gallant General moans to bring loiward certain otlier propo- 
sitions, which relate to other jiarts of iny conduct. It is a source of regret to 
me that the gallant General has not hiought the whole ruatttr within the 
scope of one distinct motion. If the gallant General iiad taken that course, 1 
would have explained the whole of my coiiduet in one statement. 1 then 
would have left the Court, confidently relvhig on tlie justice and honest deci- 
sion of my constituents. {Hear.) As tharehoice has not liecn left to me, 1 
must take the subject as it has been ]>laceil before me *, and, for the lu'csent, 
Restrict my comments to the Resolutions which have been lead hy the gallant 
General. Now, Sir^ with respect to the loan, I contend that iny description 
of it, as given in my evidence, is perfectly supported by the documents w hich 
are in the hands df the Proprietors. I stated that the loan was not voluntary 
on the part of the Niiwaub Vr/,icr, hut. I did not mean to say that it was co//j- 
puhory as opposed to the term voluntary. My meaning was, that the loan 
was not voluntary, because it had hccii the result of several applications, and 
hdd been obtained by peisuasion. In declaring what at that time was, and 
'still epulinues to lie, my impression of the character of the loan, I never made 
use of any term.s that could he construed as discreiUtahle to the Marquis of 
Hastings, nor did 1 wish for ^he pioduttion of those papeis to forward any 
view of that description. When the subject was alluded to in the House ol 
Cuininous, 1 said, that 1 had been obligeil to give a dillei ent view of the cha- 
racter of the first transaction with the Nuwaub Ywicr, from that which the 
Uojble Marquis had taken. Here there was, indeed, difference of opinion ; 
but was there any attack on the character of the noble Maiqnis.^ Was tliere 
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any attempt to depreciate or undervalue the importance of his Indian admi* 
nistratiour— (//car.) lu what I said, I did not mean to aasert, that the light 
in which the Marquis of Hastings viewed the transaction was one which be 
did not conscientiously believe to he just. The noble Marquis, in recounting 
the many great deeds he performed in India, might, most unintentionally, 
have passed over some of the points connected with this loan, which I, acting 
in a more confined sphere, having not many public acts to call to mind, and 
my attention being particularly called to this proceeding by the cross-exami- 
iifdion of Counsel, could not fail to call to my recollection. Hence it was that I 
spoke with so much confidence (1) of the nature of the first loan from the Nu« 
waub. Under these circumstances, 1 boldly inquire of the Court, whether the 
statement submitted by me to the Committee of the House of Commons, though 
not without reluctance and hesitation, is not fully borne out by the facts of 
the case, as it is now incontestably proved before you? 1 think that 1 shall 
have little to say, in order to convince you that my statement is not only con- 
sistent in every part with itself, but also consistent with the statement made 
by the noble Marquis. And here let it be recollected, that when 1 speak of 
any discrepancy between the noble Marquis and in}self, I speak of a dis- 
crepancy between the Sunmiary put forth in his name and my statement ; not 
of a discrepancy between this and the public documents which were sent 
home from India by the noble Marquis, and which are now among the 
records of the East India House, lietweeu those public documents and that 
statement there is no difference ; but between the statements made by the 
friends of the noble Marquis in this Summary, and the statement made by me 
before the House of Commons, there is a wide difference indeed ; and I can- 
not admit the correctness of one word of their statements regarding these 
loans, Before 1 jiroceed to give a history of these loans, it will be necessfiry 
for me to account for such part of this unwieldy publication as I admit that I 
called for. 1 take upon myself the guilt, if there be any guilt in the trausac- 
Tion, of having caused the publication of the last three and twenty pages of 
it. The discrepancy of statement into which 1 was compelled to enter, was 
brought under the notice of this Court liy an hon. Baronet. I was called 
upon to explain it ; and when 1 was so callei! upon, the hon. Bart., who fills 
the situation of Deputy-Chairman, for reasons which he can best explain, 
thought it requisite, in his wisdom, to move for the production of certain 
documents, to prove the correctness of the views which he had always taken 
of this subject. That motion was intimated to the Marquis of Hastings by 
his friends, or he learned it by the publication of «»ur proceedings on that 
day. His Lordship, in consequence, thought it necessary, or, perhaps 1 ought 
rather to say proper, in vindication of hi-, own conduct, to call upon tlie 
Court of Directors to publish all the documents which were recorded respect- 
ing my removal from the office of Resident at Lucknow. What connexion 
those documents had with these loans, I, for one, profess my inability to dis- 
cover, or how they were in any respect called for by any observations which 
1 then made here. They were, however, published; and whatever my 
opinion ma^' he with regard to them, to the other parts of the publication I 
am not inclined to attach any blame. Now let me ask the Court to consider 
how matters stood with regard to myself. I had gone (fewn to my house in 
the country, and on my return to London, 1 found that Lord Hastings’s 


(1) This shows the degree of reliance to be placed on Colonel Baillie’s reiM’e - 
sentation of things. Foitunately, the Members of the Committee ai'e on the spot, 
and his own relative, Sir Chiules Foibes, being one of them, it is proved that the 
Kx-Resideiit, instead of speaking with “ confidence,” showed the utmost “ diffi- 
dence,” or, as it was desciilied, “ reluctance, hesitation, and ambiguity.” The 
case was the same with his pictuie of the Oude transactions, in which the Mar- 
quis of Hastings was personally engaged. 

The noble Marquis could de.scry no likeness in the Resident’s reports of the 
conferences between them. But here Colonel Baillie contradicted himself almost 
ill the next breath, saying, that lie gave his evidence, not with confidence," but 
with “ hebitation.’* 
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friemk) aupposii^ th«t I had impeached his Lordship’s veracity, had called 
for the publication of various documents. In those documents, it appeared 
that a statement of mine, which had not been recorded, was frequently re- 
ferred to, but was no where given. That statement was, by my desire, sub- 
sequently published ; and the publication of it ought not to be considered as 
a voluntary measure on my part, but as a compulsory measure, to which I 
was ohlig^ to resort hy the previous measures which had been taken either 
by Lord Hastings himself, or by ins friends, with his knowledge and instru- 
mentality. I have been accused ; and to this accusation I beg leave to chal- 
lenge the particular attention of the Court. I have been accused, I say, of a 
breach both of public and of private confidence; for the gallant General, 
like an able tactician, has taken both sides of the dilemma, in submitting tho 
letters which confirmed that statement, and were intimately connected with 
it, to the inspection of the public. The Ictlers, as 1 have before stated, were 
not voluntarily printed hy me ; they were forced from me hy the measures of 
others ; and yet, notwithstanding that circiim'-lance, 1 am ready to defend 
the publication of them upon all the grounds of attack which have been 
chosen hy the gallant General. First, are these letters public documents? 
I say, absolutely, No. They are written for public purposes, but are not in- 
tended to be publicly recorded ; ami for the truth of that assertion, 1 refer to 
the many Gentlemen atound me, who Inve exercised high political functuuw 
under your Indian Government. They arc like the letters, if 1 may take a 
comparison from the policy ot Europe, which the Secretary of State in this 
country sends to his various diplomatic agents abroad, which it is well known 
are never recorded. It is clear, however, that a case may arrive, when, for a 
legitimate personal purpose, such letteis may fairly he referred to. ’’I'lie pub- 
lic functionary at home, by whom the orde'^s are issued, can record them or 
not, as seems best to him ; but the dip'oiiidtic agent cannot record them,— he 
obeys them in silence, expecting that tlie result of his oliedieuce to them will 
he advantageous to tlie public scivice, creditable to himself, and, conse- 
quently, satisfactory to those who cmplov him. In all the eases, at least, in 
which 1 had the honour of acting with the iMarijuii Wellesley, it was so. 
Part of these letteis are, on some occasioiu', rciorded, and, on others, sup- 
pressed ; but all of theiii may be rcconled, or all of them may be supiiressed, 
as seems good to the (iovenior-Generai. They are entirely in his jiower ; he 
c.^n record them if he chooses, but his functionaries cannot ; they can only 
retain them to defend their conduct, if it should happen to be attacked. In- 
deed, I would wish to know how a public functionary can defend himself, if 
he is not allowed to retain the instructions on which he is to art. He must 


retain them for his own justification ; and if he does not, he is at the mercy 
of any one who may think fit to arraign his conduct, as mine has been ar- 
raigned on the present occasion. (Hear.) The papers, of which so much has 
been said by the gallant General, I could not record consistently with my 
duty as Resident at Lmknow ; and I never would have published them, if the 
measures of others had not rendered their publication a measure absolutely 
necessary to the vindication of uiy own conduct and character in that situa- 
tion. The observations which the gallant General has made on another part 
of ray conduct, — I mean that with Mr. Ricketts, — is (I wish to he civil in the 
language 1 use) as gross a mis-statement as ever dropped from the tongue of 
man. I have alrcmfy saiil, that the Summary placed me under the necessity 
of publishing the history of the loans. I mentioned this to Mr. Ricketts, and 
Mr. Ricketts told me, — (I wish he were present to hear what I am iiow going 
to relate,)— that he wished exceedingly that that .Summary had not been pub- 
lished. He said that he had him.elf remonstrated against the publication of 
it : that his remonstrance had been in vain ; that it had appeared ; and 
that, as it had appeared, 1 must necessarily take my own course. J ihea 
desired him to have the gootluess to compare the copies which I had retoi , 
with the oririnals. For some reason or other, he declioed doing Urn 
hilt sent hie etsisiaut, Mr. Prinsc,i, a gentleman wcl known lor 'iter^ 
abilities, to do it for him. Mr. Printep looked at their 

natures, and acknowledged Iheir authenticity. 1 then published them j and 
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I did 80, becattuo they could in no respect be coutidered ai prlva^ letters. 
They ought to have been recordt'd, as they were referred to in Lord.Hastin^’s 
minute as my private instruciioiis. They were not recorded, and therefore 
could not be published with the other papers, which were ordered to be pub • 
lished by the vote of this Court. 1 had them by me, and 1 exercised the 
tight, which the conduct of others had given me, to make them puMic. I 
trust, therefore, that 1 shall stand justified in your opinion upon this point j 
for I deny, in the first place, that I was at all bound to consult Mr. Ricketts 
about their publication ; and I say, in the next place, that if 1 was bound to 
consult him, 1 did consult him, and after so consulting him, obtained his 
acquiescence to their publication, (//car, hear, hear.) 1 come now to another 
part of the observations of the gallant General, to which 1 Ctannot advert with- 
out great paiu, as they are couuected with my deceased friend, Mr. Adam, 
I have been accused of publishing a private letter from Mr, Adam, without 
his privity and consent. Would to God that he had been in a situation in 
which 1 could have obtained them. 1 think, however, that a few words will 
get rid of this accusation for ever. I applied to Mr. Adam’s brother, in Lon- 
don, respecting the publishing of this letter. He read over with me a great 
many letters of his bri^her, and expressed his entire acquiescence in thepub- 
licatiou of all which -were written upon purely official subject^ With regard 
to the letter in question, to which such peculiar reference has been made, I 
must say, that it was not upon the first occasion that Mr. W. Adam made 
any objection to the publication of it. Subsequently be did feel tome hesita- 
tion ; and, in conversation, he told me, that he thought that I had better defer 
it till the arrival of his brother in England. Accordingly I put it off, in the 
hope that 1 should have an opportunity of publishing it soon with the consent 
of the writer. It pleased Providence, however, that it should be otherwise. 
Even then, Mr. W. Adam hesitated to afford his consent to the publication of 
it ; and his father, to whom refeieiicc was made upon the subject, intimated 
a wish to me that 1 would abstain from it. Jn the mean time, the letter had 
been given in by me, with others, to the Court of Directors, As soon as I 
found that the publication of it was objected to by the friends of Mr, Adam, 
1 wrote to the Court, and entreated that they would allow me to withdraw it. 
The Court refused to accede to iny request, and so it is that the letter now 
appears. Any benefit that I may derive from it I will willingly forego, rather 
than hear the improper motives attributed to me for the publicgtiou of it, 
which I know have been attributed by the tongue of malice, (//ear, hear.) 
Let me here be permitted to make a short digression, in order to justify the 
conductor the late Mr. Atlam. He was accused of volunteering to take puit 
with me against your late Governor-General. I say that he never did any 
such thing. [Hear.) He took part with me, but not against the Governor- 
General, when 1 solicited him for his opinion ; and it was natural for me, 
considering the long habits of friendship which had united us together, to he 
anxious to obtain an opinion from him as to the propriety of my conduct. He 
gave it as bis opinion, that, on retiring from the situation which 1 had long 
filled, 1 should vindicate my proceedings to the Government. Having ob- 
tained so much from him, 1 asked him for another favour : I requested that, 
as he approved of my addressing the Government, he would also assist me in 
drawing up my address; and I wrote him a note, in which I told him that I 
would send my draft to him for liis perusal, ami would feel obliged to him for 
any corrections which he might suggest in the language and form of it, I 
will read you the answer 1 received to that note, because it wiil show you the 
distinction which he drew between the duty which he owed to a long- 
(established friendship, and that which he owed to the Government, of which 
he was one of the servants. 

ffhe lion. Director here read a letter to himself from Mr. Adam, daled 
Euttyghur,— — 1815, in which the writer declared that he felt that he shoiild 
not be doing right if he took part in drawing up Colonel Baillie’s statement, 
which might perhaps come before him in his official capacity as a sefva^t of 
the Government. Indeed, the only use which he could be of to tiie gallant 
Colonel was, to mitigate the energy of his expressions, supposing them to b? 
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violent. He trusted, however, that this would bo unnecessary, as Colonel 
IfeiHie must be aware that no cause was ever injured i)y the use of moderate 
and temperate language.] 

Now 1 trust that 1 have succeeded not only in vindicating my own charac- 
ter, but also that which is equally dear to nu*, the character of iny deceased 
friend, from the aspersions which have unjustly been cast upon them both. 
Upon these points I have done all that 1 feel to be necessary. I will therefore 
now proceed to consider whether these loans deserve the character I have 
given of them or not, and in doing so, I am happy to say that 1 shall have no 
occasion to trespass long upon your attention. The gallant General says, that 
at the time when the first of these loans was negotiated, the financial embar- 
rasihnenH of the Briikh Government were notoriously such, as to require as- 
sistance from the Nuwaub Vizier. But the noble Maiquis, in the documents 
which he has placed on record, has proved the fact to have been exactly the 
reverse of this. (2) It will be in the recollection of the readers of this volume, 
that, in the month of October 1815, the Nuwaub took a journey from Luck- 
now to Cawnpore, with the intention of having an interview with the Oo- 
vemor-Geueral. On that occasion, I went to Cawnpore along with him for 
the mere purpose of paying my personal respects to his Lordship. It was 
then that the financial difficulties of the British (»ovcrnnient were fifst made 
known to me, and made known to me by the (iovernor-tieiieral himself in 
person, lii the course of couvcrsatioi), he askeil my opinion as to the praeti- 
cabiJity of obtaining a temporary loan from the Nuwaub Vizier. I said to him 
in reply, that I had no doubt that sueli a measure was perfectly practicable. 
I added, that 1 wished that 1 liad known sooner of his Lordship’s desire to oh- 
talh such a loan, as it could h.ive been mana«e<l with ease ou the accession 
of the Nuwaub to the musnud ; and 1 entreated his Lordship to calculate as 
well as he could, the utmost extent of the finaneial embarrassments of the 
Government, in order that the sum wanted as a loan, might he asked for at 
one application, because it was evident that if the sum then obtained should 
be found insufficient, great difficulty would attend a second application to the 
same quarter fora further supply. His Lordship replied to me, that from the 
best calculation which he could make upon tlie date, furnished him by the 
subordinate financial agents, 50 or 00 lacs of rupees would he necessary for 
his purposes ; but that if a crore could he ohtaiiie<l handsomely, he should 
like it better, as he should then he completely riggetl out for the war he 
was going to undertake. This was the substance of his Lordship’s answer. I 
acknowledge that in clothing it in my own words, 1 have hurt his I,opdship’s 
language, which is always graceful and ehxiuent ; hut that I have stated the 
substance correctly, I am now ready to depose on oath, if it should he con- 
ceived necessary. As to the gallant General’s declaration that our financial 
difficulties were notorious to the Vizier, I beg leave to meet it with a counter 
declaration that they were not. He knew nothing of them ; he could know 
nothing of them. (.1) He did not even know any thing of the Nepaul war, for 
it was then only in its commencement, and the Goveinment itself was hardly 
aware of the length to which it was likely to he protracted. So far was the 
Vizier from coining spontaneously forward with an offer of this loan, that 1 
make bold to say, that he never even dreamt of such a demand being made 


(2) This is another of Colonel Baillie’s extraordinmy assertions. How and 
where is it “ proved ?” It is pioved that Colonel Maillie’.s fiienils in the Conneil 
weif obliged to seize iiuoii the loan when obtained to pav off their old debts, so 
as to oblige the noble Aiarijiiis to borrovv another eiore. Vet, it is asserted, that 
they required no as.sistance— not even the fiist crore. But niaik,— a few .sen- 
tences ill ad vaiico,— the.se financial dillieulties are .^pokcll of a.t real, without the 
jeast Ijesitation” or “ ambiguity ” 

(3) Could none oftlio.se mimeroiis agents, which, as the Resident pretended, 
kept iip a secret coiiimiinicatiou between him and the Governor-General, inform 
the Nuwaub of a fact of this kind ? If Colonel Haillie thinks so, it is a complete 
“ proof” that he has no belief himself in the existenceof tho.se jiretended emissa- 
ries ;■ but it docs not amount to any thing like “ proof ” of his present assertion. 
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ui»n him, unlil it was flr^t aug^jested to him by me. The noble Marquis has 
said that the first loan was a voluntary loan made to him by the Vizier. So 
it was, but at my suggestion The Vizier was certainly not robbed of it ; he 
was not even comi'ellcd t<i give it by force ; he was only told that such a loan 
would be exceedingly acceptable to the British Government, and would be 
considered as a stnmg proof of his friendly disposition towards it. Thus it 
was that the first loan was obtained from the Nuwaub by the desire of tbe 
noble Marquis himself, as I have explicitly declared in my statement. When 
1 say that the first loan is a voluntary loan, I beg not to he misunderstood. I 
do mean to say that the Vizier was so anxious to part with his money to our 
(jTijvern merit, that he said, “ You may have one or two or three crores of rupees, 
just as you please, and may takeyourown tinie for the repayment of them.**— 
No such thing, he referred me to his minister for the terms, and so well aware 
was I of the difficulty which I should have to encounter with his minister, 
that when he said that, the money should be forthcoming, 1 desired him to give 
me a promise in writing to that effect. 1 thought that there might be some 
repentance in the niglit, some alteration of purpose, which would enhance 
the difficulty of my negotiation with the minister, when 1 enlered upon it the 
next day, and I therefore uhtained from him, before I left him, a written pro- 
mise of ^ccommod.iting the Government with a loan, which placed at it,s dis- 
posal a million of money. Let ns now consider the terms of tnat loan, as they 
appear in my statement. The gallant (Jeneral has quoted extracts from it, as 
if they were confessions, and not refutations on my part. Instead of being 
witty upon these confessions, I wish that he had done me the justice of read- 
ing the promi-^sory note, which I contrived to obtain in the manner I have 
stated from the Vizier. “ You meutioiuMl yesterday j/our wii/i of a supply of 
money for the necessary charges of tlie Company. As far as a crore of ru- 
j'ee'*, 1 shall certainly tnriiish by way of loan, hut hejond that sum is impos- 
sible ; and a voucher for this sum must he "iveu. Further pai titulars will 
he made known to you bv Agha Mecr." You ha\e here, Mr. Chairman, the 
short communication which passed between the two contratling parties, 
after the principle on which they weie to ticat was arranged and settled. 
Here all appears to be tnendsliip and amity, milk and honey ; the path-way 
is cleared of every rugged obstruction, and is strewed with nothing hut roses 
and lilies. So it is in all such transactions. After a treaty of peace is made 
between two belligerents, all subjects of difference disappear, and the difficul- 
ties of the negotiation, which led to so fortunate a result, remain in the hack 
ground entirely' out ol view. M) There were difficulties in bringing my negso- 
tiation with the Vr/icr to the termination to which J brought it. Those dif- 
ficulties 1 could ha\e stated with ease to the House of Commons; but my 
evidence, as reported by the ‘shorthand writer, proves, beyond disjaite, that 1 
abstained from doing so. J ^nhmlt now, that I have proved ihatthe first 
loan was not compulsory, but that it was not spontaueons ; that it was not 
offered as a reward for emancipation from a painful and a degrading thral- 
dom; that it was not given for the promotion of any understanding, on any 
subject connected with the British Government, between the late and the 
present Vi/ier, who liad lieen strangers to one another for years, on account 
of the fear in which the son stood of his father, and of the detestation in 
which the father held Ins son, — are points w hich 1 trust that 1 have established 
completely beyond dispute. 1 shall, therefore, treat them as if they were 
placed entirely out of the question, and shall proceed from the consideration 
of the first loan, which 1 should rather call a pemiaswe than a voluntary loan — 
for voluntary it was not, in the usual ncceptatiun of the term — to acunsidera- 
lion of the second, on which I am happy to inform the Couit that 1 do not 


(4j Here follow.s the most extraordinary strain of assumption ever heard of in 
the whole world— a nuniher of distinct propositions of grenu Importance, boldly 
advanced without a single tittle of proof having been adduced in support of them. 
1st. “ There were difficulties.” ‘id. The money was not offered as “ a rCw'ard 
for emaiicip.ation,” &c. &c. He had not uttered a single syllable to prove 
eitlicr of these assertions. 
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think it necessary for me to say much. That loan was the result of a pro- 
tracted, painful, and vexatious negotiation, imposed upon me by private in- 
slructious fro.m Lord Hastings, which, for reasons best known to himself, he 
forbore to communicate to the Court of Directors, As much depends upon 
these instructions, it will be necessary for me Ui state to you what they were, 
Mr, Ricketts, the private Secretary to the (Jovernor-Ceiierul, wrote thus to 
me from Moradnbud : — “ I am desired by his Lordship to communicate to 
you privately a general view of the state of our alfairs at this juncture, iu 
order to direct your attention to the possible neces‘,ity ol unothn application 
to the Nuwaul) Vizier lor pecuniary assistance/' Anutber applicutiou } how 
come these words here, if the first loan were entirely spontaneous ? Another 
application? wliy, then, theie miASt have been a prior application to the 
Nuwaub, and the Governor-General must have known of it; and, if theie 
were such prior afiplicatioii, how can it lie maintained that )his loan was so' 
voluntary, that the lender, knowing, ns it were by a dream, of our exigencies, 
came forward, cap in hand, to request that we would permit him to accom- 
modate us with a million ol money ? But Mr. Ricketts proceed* to state the 
difiicutics arising out of the untoward progress of the war . 

Under these circunistaiicrSj it becomes Inghltf desi table to secure^ in rasej^ need, 
a further supply of rash. You mentioned, I think, when the question oT a loan 
from the Nuwaub was first agitated, that he would, since his treasury was full, 
as readily have advanced two crorcs as he did theonecioie. It is to be regretted 
now that the option was not securtd of honowiiig this •-ccond crort, should un- 
locked for demands on the state icqniic it ; il may not yet be too late^ however , 
to obtain this further assistance from the Nuwaub, 

To this communication, I answered in the following terms : “ Of the deli- 
cacy of a negotiation ol this nature, Ins Lordship and yourRclf must be 
aware; and I shall therefore nt pie-eiit say no more, than that my be>t and 
most zealous exeitions shall he employed to ensure its success and to accom- 
plish his Lordship’s purposc»." Now, 1 would ask the Couit, how could I 
write thus to the Government, if the members of it were not as well aware 
as myself that it .was no easy matter to obtain from the Nuwaub, for the 
.second lime, an accommodation of a million of money? I then proceed: 
“ By the way, 1 have no recollection of the circumstance of his Excellency's 
former olFer of a second crore of rupees. It was certainly not made tome, 
(/teor, hear^ hear,) nor to Ins Lonisinp distinctly in my presence, [Hear, 
hear, hear.) You told me” — (Now I beg the particular attention ol the C ourt 
to the wonls which come next, for the gallant General quoted them to show 
that the Vizier had gratuitously ollVred to us the first loan.) — “ You told 
me, I also remember, and so did Swinion and Adam, that at a conference, 
from which I was absent, his Excellency had oH’ered the first crore as a gift, 
instead of a loan, and as much more as might he wanted.” The gallant Ge- 
neral says that this is a proof that the Vizier offercil the first crore gratuitously, 
but I maintain that it is no sucli thing. It is merely Mr. Ricketts’s loport, 
corroborated indeed by Mr. Swintou and Mr. Adam, of what they conceived 
(hut perhaps erroneously) the Vizier to have siid. But let the Vi/ier speak 
for himself. “ His written offer to me of a crore” (such were my expressions 
at the time) “ was expressed in by no moans so lilieral lerms;” and then I 
inserted, as a proof of it, the promissory note, which i have before read, and 
with which 1 shall not again trouble yon. Now, with this written contradic- 
tion of the Vizier to the report of his words given by Mr. Ricketts, is it right, 
is it lair, is it candid, to take this paragraph in a letter of mine as cii adiuis- 
sim that his Excellency olfi red to the British Government a spontaneous 
loan ? All that it proves is, that Mr. Ricketts told me so ; and one man s 
statement of wlia^auoljier man sa:d, when that statement is contradicted (5) 

(5) In reply to this, it may be al.*o a^soited, 1 hat it was u(>t one man s 
asaerfion, but tlie coidoiiit te.stiiiiony of the three Secretaiie.s of Governmeiit, 
and of others besides, as admitted in Col. Baillic’s own letters ; and, 2dly, t hat 
never //«</ been contradicted bvany “ writtm declaration, ’ or uny deelaJHfiou 
of the Nuw aiih himself, about ‘‘ the same time,” oi at any other time ! . ! 
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by a written declaration of the same individual about the same time, it of 
no value in point of evidence, except to show that it is no evidence at all, 

But, perhaps, this second loan, if not the first, was gratuitously {^Fanted as 
a reward for the Vizier's emaucipatioii from the painful and disgusting thraU 
dom in which he was disgracefully held by the Resident. A few words will 
be sufficient to refute that absurd supposition. If any other proof than that 
which 1 have already stated be wanted to show the nature of the negotiation 
into which this second loan led me, I am happy to say that that further proof 
1 am fully able to produce. 1 will show first of all, that the negotiation was, 
in point of fact, most arduous and vexatious; and, secondly, that it was ad* 
nutted to be so eieii by the noble Marquis himself. The first point, to which 
I beg to call the attention of the Court, isj^o the difference of time expended in 
the negotiation of the two loans. The second loan was not the work of three 
days only, as the first was. A mere glance at the date of the dilftrent com- 
munications inaile to and by the Government, will convince the reader that 
more than a month’s time was expended on it. Again, this is proved by a 
letter from the Governor-Generars Secretary, at p. lOdd. He states, that “ hi<j 
Lordship is most anxious to hear the result of your negotiation with tli^ 
Nuwaub for further pecuniary aid, as without another crore Government may 
experience the most seuous eiuharrassinent.” Then, after being called upon 
two or three times to make known to Government the result of iny proceeil* 
ings, I answer thus to the Secretary to Goveruiuent : “ I have hitherto de- 
layed to reply to your note of the l‘jth ult., in the hope of being enabled to 
report to you tliat some progress was niadeiti the negotiation for a supply of 
cash from the Vuier. 1 have at length obtained fiom his Exeelleney a direct 
offer of- 50 lacs of rupees, iu a letter addressed to Lord Moira, and I assure 
YOU, with great truth, that this olfer has been obtained with a difficulty which 
induced me more than once to despair of the smallest .success to my labours,” 
Then I go on to refer to matters, to which I shall have occasion to allude, 
when the second set of resolutions shall be brought forward by the gallant 
General, but which I postpone mentioning at present, as irrelevant to the 
subject we have to discuss. Then I proceed — “ The letter, which I lirst 
received for Lord Moira, conveying the olfer of 50 lacs, was worded iu 
such a manner as to exhibit the greatest reluctance in the donor instead of 
a voluntary gift, and the purpose of my conference this morning was to obtain 
an alteration of the language. It was the lirst and only occasion of an explicit 
conversation upon such a subjet t between lus Excellency and me ; for 1 had 
hitherto deemed it more delicate and proper to commit the negotiation tti th’a 
Minister. . llis Excellency agreerl to my proposal of altering the terms of liia 
letter, which are iiovv almostentircly to my mind ; but his Excellency’s manner 
at the conlerence, though it was frieiully iu the extreme, convinced me that 
he would rather keej) his .50 lacs of rupees than have all the fine speeches I 
made to him.” To this letter, which shows some of the difficulties which 
occur to negotiators before they settle the preliminaries of a treaty, I received 
from Government au answer, stating the inadequacy of a loan of 50 lacs to 
the exigencies of the public service; and, iu coiise(|uence, 1 renewed my 
instances for the loan of a crore, having first requested that a letter should be 
sent from Lord Moira to the Vi/icr, in order to enable me to commence the 
negotiation for it with elfect. The letter is sent me, and mark how it 
comes. Mr. Ricketts is again the writer. “ I have received your letters of 
the 23d and 25th ultimo, and have shown them to Lord Moira, who has desired 
me to express his acknowledgments to jou for your zealous exertions iu 
endeavouring to obtain a farther supply of money from the Vizier. His Lord- 
ghin is so sensible of your thorough knowledge of the Nuwaub’s character, 
and so confident in your judgment, that he has no hesitation in adopting the 
opinions which jou may form of the mode best calculated td secure liie object 
in view; you will consequently receive by this dawk a letter to the Vizier, 
couched ill the terms which you recommend. The result will prove to you 
the expediency or not of cancelling it and the Vizier's letter. 1 anxiously 
hope that you will pro|)oae to cancel them, since you will nut do so without 
the acceptable offer of the second crore.” Though I may, perhaps, appear tu 
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be diffreseing, I think that the present is a proper opportunity for my repelling: 
the attack which the gallant General has made upon me, for notifying luy 
opinion of these transactions to Mr. Adam. 1 do not expect to hear it dis- 
puted, that If these two loans by the Vizier to our Government were volun- 
tary, they were soon account of my negotiations, but considering the relative 
situation of the two parties to them, the one lieiiig the superior and protecting 
power, and the other the subordinate and protected ; considering also the 
difficulties which attended the negotiation of the latter loan during all its 
progress ; 1 do think that they deserve tfie terms which i applied to 
them. Extortioni'^, I allow, a strong term by itself ; hut alter the arduous 
negotiation in which 1 had been engaged, and which 1 have just explained to 
the Court, it was surely not too ninth for me to say, that it had occasioned 
me considerable vexation. That was all I said. “ Have you seen,” said f, 
“ all my recent letters to Ricketts on the vexations subject of extortion from 
the Vizier — as vexatious almo>.tto me as the preceding oue.”(()) That it was 
vexatious, harassing, and protracted, is shown, as 1 before said, by the dates 
of the letters detailing the progress of the negotiation, it oecnpied me for 
more than a month iiicessantl} ; and though 1 engaged in it zealously, there 
are several expressions in my letters which show that it was not pleasant to 
my feelings to undertake it. I liad no private ends to answer in it ; I under- 
took it, because I was ordered to do so by the executive Government of this 
Company. The loan itself, though notspoiiUneous, was obtained for salutary 
purposes, and was applied to meet a pressing emergency. The person who 
furnished it, could well atford to do without it, and owed all that he pos- 
sessed to the justice and magnanimity of the Kast India Company, 
** Yet,” it is said, “ there was one salvo, which I retained for my own 
justification with the Vizier,” and that was the ceding to his Kxeellencj the 
district of Khyreegurh. I admit that I did propose that it should be ma<le 
over as a gift to his Excellency. Though its revenue did not exceed 2000 
rupees a year, it was still valuable to the Vizier as hunting ground, and 1 there- 
fore proposed that it should be made over to him as a free gilt, and not as a 
compensation for any interest he might have lost on his money, by advancing 
us the loan. 1 think, then, lliat there was no very gieat eriiue in my using 
the words that I have done; and that all the vituperution which has been 
poured on them by the gallant Officer, might have been spared vv it hunt any in- 
jury to the general elFect of his speeth. At any rate, 1 trust that after the ex- 
planation I have given, that vituperation will have little elFectupon the miiidsof 
gentlemen who have heard it. As far then as these letters go, 1 have redeem- 
ed the promise which 1 formerly made you, for they have shown what the na- 
ture of the negotiation was in point of fact, 1 will now pioceed to polni out 
t<» you what opinion Lonl Hastings formed and expressed of it in his financial 
capacity. You will find it in a letter addressed to me by the Secretary of Go- 
vernment, under the date ol the 20tli March IHlo : ‘‘ I am directed to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your despatch of tlie 10th instant, communicating an 
offer on the pait i t liis Excellency the Vizier, of a further loan of acrore of 
rupees to the British Goveronient, Von will receive an early communication 
of the Governoi -General’s instructions, regaiding the periods to he fixed for 
the instalments by which the loan is to he repaid.” I call the particular 
attention of the 6)urt to the paragraph vvhicli t omes next. “ The Go- 
vernor-General cannot, however, defer the expression of bis high ajiju’o- 
batiou of the ability and address [loud eues of /tear) with which you 


(fij If by this the lion. Diicctor meant, that the “ vexatio 
(Umculty of obtaining it, then this goes to prove that the sccom 
with even less difficulty than the fiist, because it was only al 


‘ vexation” aiosc fiotn the 
coiid loan was attended 
s ditficuity than the fiist, because it was only “ almost as vexations.” 
But this is too great an absiiidity to he for a moment siiiiposei . I he ot 
the vexation was not the dlfllculty” of the task (ir the ‘ reluctaiice of the 
Nuw’aub, but the apprehensions of the Resident, that the application for a loan 
injured hi.s standing at Court. u.-o 

For this selfish consideration, this faithful and devoted servant iioms out his 
abuse upon H transaction emiuenfly calculatetl to promote the interests ot his 
employers { Such is the simple fact. 
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have conducted the nep^otiation, conchidcd by the proposition on the part 
of the Vizier announced in your despatch. liis Lordship ascribes the success- 
ful result of it in a high degree to your judicious and zealous etforts to impress 
on his Excellency's mind the exigency of the case, and the sense of his own 
interests, a<» identified with those of the Comjiany, which should lead him to 
afford the aid of liis resources in support of the measures of the British Go- 
vernment.” — [Henry hear.) This letter, I submit, is a proof that the noble 
Marquis, whatever his friends may have said for him in their jmblished ex-, 
posi^' of the measures of his administration, was perfectly aware of the arduous 
nature of the negotiation in which I was engaged, and that he was thankful 
to me for the zeal and labour which 1 displayed in bringing it to a sucresslul 
issue.— (f/eor, hear.) That his Excellency ihe Vizier was not pleased by the 
suggestion that it would evince his gratitude to the British Government to 
oft’er to it these two loans can be proved, if it be necessary, by a refeience to a 
document which is to be found in the last page of this volume. It is a paper 
of requests Ironi tlie Vizier to the (Jovernor-General, which I was averse to 
his sending, because I thought that it would do away all the grace of the vo- 
luntary gift, which he had just been otfermg. 1 therefore wished to suppress 
it, hut found that I could not do so without a breach of my duty. In my let* 
ter to the Secretary to (Jovernment, I thus expressed mjself on the subject • 
“ After translating his Excellency the Vizier’s paper of requests, 1 am doubtful 
of the propriety of transmitting them in an othcial form to )ou for two rea- 
sons, which 1 shall explain, and therefore I send ihein this letter. First, they 
are not official trom his Excellency. The dralt was sent to me for my opinion 
and advice, but as I had no observations to make on it, and should have de- 
clined making any if I hail, after the sad experience which 1 have gotten, I 
did no more than promise to his Excellency that the substance of the requests 
should be submitted to the <ioveinor-(ienera1 without delay, and that I should 
recoinineud them to his Lordship's favourable consideration when presented 
to him in proper form ai-d detail by his Excellency’s minister personally. 
Secondly, the re(|ucsts are not altogether such as I could wish them to be for 
the credit of his Excellency’s understanding, and although he has already 
given in many others far less credit, tide to his heart and understanding than 
these, yet as ihe former were the suggestions ol the doctor or the gentlemen, 
not his own, and weie recorded too, I must add, without bis revisal or concur- 
rence, I could Misti him to revise these he'orc I become the medium of re- 
cording them. \\ ill \ou therelore f.ivour me with xour own ojdnion, and if 
you jilease, ask the opinion of Lord Moira on the general subject of the re- 
quests, and the pnquiety of recording them, ns they stand, on suggesting al- 
terations to lii., Excellencv helorc they be delivered to tbe minister.” Wbut 
does the (.'ourt think was Lord Moira's answer? You shall hear. “There 
are great and obcious objections to the first article in the Vi/icr’s paper of re- 
ejuests being made a matter of lecoid, and it would be \ery satisfactory to his 
Lordship it the Vizier could be induced to expunge it.” Now 1 think this 
one instance will teach the g.illant (Jeneral, when he talks again of the civil 
terms in wliicli the Vizier ami the Gocernor-General carried on the whole of 
these negotiations, to recollect that there was a medium through which the 
proposition of both sides passed before they were communicated to each other, 
and that measures, wlneh seem very smooth and agreeable in the result, are 
not always so in the first instance. For what does the ( ourt suppose was the 
first article in this paper of recpiests ? — ^'Fhat a bond sliould be given to his 
Fkcelleney that no further demands should he made upon him. lie had fur- 
nished one loan ol a crore of riipe»‘S by persuasion, and another loan to the 
same amount by negotiation and hard stiekhiig, and lie was anxious that a 
jKisitive pledge should be given him, that he should not be called upon to fur- 
nish a third in like manner. This is proved by the words of the article itself : 

“ .As I have now given a crore of rupees, and lormerly gave a crore and eight 
lacs, it IS impossible for me to give any more,'*and I trust that 1 shall be ex- 
empted from all future demands. Let me have satisfaction upon that point.” 
None of your fine words ; — let me have your bond, says his Excellency. “ Let 
me have satisfaction upon that point,”— and through whom ?— “ through the 
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Re^iiient, and let his [ionlship also ^ive assurances to tlio same effect to my 
minister in person, thot my mniff funy be eotuefy at ust.” — {Htar, hear) 
After this ileclaraiiuri on the part of his K\celicncy. I v>ouI(l a^k, where is the 
gratuitous ‘orcing of money on the Goveriior-(h ner.il lor fiis kimincss to his 
ciecea'<ecl father i* whc'C ilte spontaneous ‘/eward lor fiis citaancipa ion fiom a 
long and painful thraldom t. the Resident at Lmknow ^ {7) — {IJeaiyherir.) 
Wfien Mr. Ricketts spe ik^ for his E<ct lleiu y, he -ays one thing; but when 
he or Ins minister spt-ak- in person to tfie Engli-h mini -ter, he has no hcsiM- 
tion in making complaints, and in using language widely dillVient from that 
which is attributed to him. — [litnrjieur.) 1 have now done ; I am smry that 
J have had occasion to trespass so long upon your time and attention. I hope, 
however, that 1 have not consumed u to idle purpose-. I think that I have 
proved that these loans deserve the expressions which 1 have attached to them 
more than those which the Marquis of flastings has bestowed upon them. 
That is all that 1 have ever asserted or that 1 now assert. 1 believe I have 
proved it to the complete .satisfaction <if every man who has heard me, and in 
tliat conviction 1 now sit down. — {Hear, hear, and considerable chemni( ) (8) 

Jsir John Dovle. — I rise in explanation, Mr. Chairman, and hope you will 
indulge me with a hearing for a tew moments. Ttie lion. Director certainly 
did state, that he had got the pcrims i(>n of Mr. W. Adun to publish and 
print all the letters of his brother to him upon oiRciul subjects. Now, I read 
to you Mr. William Adam’s .dissent from -ucli a measure. But foither, I 
have the authority ol Mr Prinsep for saying, that he gave no assent to it, 1 
received fioiii that gentleman, the other morning, a note t' this effect: 
“ For my pars, I have nothing to do Imt to repeat my di-seiit lo the |)uhli< a- 
tioii of any pajiers, and, more especially, to the piihlicalion of any whu h were 
not intended to be pnb icly leconhd.” 'I'hal note he is ready to antlientlcate, 
and to declare that he 111 . ide su< h a repre-eiitaiion to tlie hon. Director. 1 
have only to add further — {(.'ties of “ .S)WfC, syoke , t/iis ts not explanation 
which created some cuufusio)i>~\ I base only t^> add furtlier, th-t the way in 
which I remember the pa-sage iu Col. Haillie’s leitcrtoiMr. Kicket -, rc-pect- 
ing his Excellency's olRr of a crore of nipees as a gift instead of a loan, is, 
that he says, “ Von told me of it, a- did also Jsw inton and Ailain.” Tl.eic- 
fore the report of the coiiver-atiori between his Excellency and the fiovcinor- 
Geueral, was not, as it would appear from the .staieineut of (he bon. Diieitor, 
ihe mere .single report of Mr. Kicketts, Inu the report of Mr Kii ketts cur- 
fohorated by liis two friend-, Mr. Swinton and Mr. .\dani. i think that such 
evidence is suflicient to estuhli-h the point wh ch I a-serted in my speech. 
[Spoke, spoke s tills IS not explanation.) [The gafJaut General, iu cun'equence 
of the outcry, sat down.] 

Mr. El I Is lose tor the purpose of propo-ing an aineiidmcnt to the Resolu- 
tion which had been put liomthe Chair. In propo mg it, I'O begged leave to 
slate that, though he thought the gallant (iineral had, in some le-i'ccfs, 


(7) We .shall uiic an an.swcrto these qnc-fioii-, and a more coiicliisiM* one tli.in 
it will be ple.i.-ant for the hon. Director oi liis fiicnd-to lead. The cxpic.s'ions of 
Lord Ha-tings retened to, apply particularly to the yt-.v/ loan ; the (loeununis 
quoteil liy Colonel Balitic apply to lUc sera ml. As tlie-i'are of a dure many iiiouilii 
|>osiorior, they cannot sliow the .state ot the Nuwatdi’s u.ind .it the time he tnd 
make the .sponfaiicous offer of a croicof rupees. Dming the iiMei val, he had com- 
pletely failed In hU atlemnt to i fleet liiMinancipaiion from the tiualdom of tiie 
llerfideiif ; tlicichire coulu no loimer make spontaneous offcis of mo .c) whIj that 
view. Hcuce his rclucfance to advance an, .simi at all ! 

By this jiciiod it is eviricnt that the aqieii of aflaii.s vvas tolally changed. 
The requisition of a second cioie or inpcc- adoidcd the Nnwaiih lea-oii to li.ir 
that successive d afts of tlii- k.iid ndiinr cntiieiv exhaust lii- tie.i'.iiy ; .ind th it 
what lie had done at first most wiliiiigfj miglir lie (hawn into a pK cedent for h.s 
ruin. The request of an as.surance to the conti.nj was, theietoie, now mo.st 
reasonable, a.s the late loan “ cxtoited ” by Loid Amheist tullv piou s. 

fH) These “ cheerers” knew little or nothing of the matter, which vve may 
safely say was not at all iinder-stood by a dozen persons in the Court. 

Oriental Herald, f^ol. 8. 2 V 
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l><)rne tooliardlv on t\ie him. Director who had just sit down, he s'tiU con- 
cur* cd with him in the gmcral substance of the llesolution which he had 
subunttril to the Cou t. 'I he Ainendmeni he had to sutfgiest, was raihera 
Veibal than a sul)stantial Amendment ; it was to sub^i ute in the first Reso- 
lution the words “ readily acceded to," instead of “ voluntarily ofiered," by 
his Excellency the Niuiaub Vi/.ier. He did not think that the ffahant Cieneral 
had 6ucceedc<l iit shooin'; that the fiist loan had been voluntarily otFered to 
the Br tish Govermnent ; but, on f e other hand, he was of opinion that the 
bon. Director had failed m proving that there was any difficulty in obtaining 
it. It appeared that ltis> Excellency readily accciled to it when it v^ns pro- 
posed; ai»d he con-'idered the jiaper, on which the Iron. Direr tor rested so 
much oi his argument, as uotinng more than a document putting into a 
written and tangible form tne pr. posiiion which had been suggested by the 
hon. Diiector to his Exeellemy, in the course of coiivers ition. He bke »ise 
w«s of opimon, that the demaiul of a bond from the (lovernor-Getieral for 
the amount ot the money advance*! by bis Excelh-nev, did not show ai<y dilli- 
culty on the part of his ExceUency to advance it. The object of the Summaiy 
puhlistitd by the uohlo Marquis, was to show that there had been no extor- 
tion userl, no compulsion employed, to make tlie Native Erinees advance loans 
to the British Govertitnent during his administration ; and he must say, with 
regard t • the loans advanced by his Excellency the Vizier, it did ap; ear that 
there were no grounds for afiplying to them the temi or charge of ^xt rtloii. 
Indeed, he gave the hon. Director credit fur feelings which would not permit him 
to become tlic agent ol extortion ; lie conceived him t«) be a man of too high 
character to have valued his situation of Resident at a straw in comparison 
With his honour, which he must have stained, had he lent himself to a mea- 
sure which, if it were such as he represented it to be, was not less contrary 
to the d'ctates of sound policy, than it was to the dictates of moral honesty. 
For his own pait, he (Mr. Ellis) believed that the le ter in which the teiiii 
“ extortion ’’ was uscti, was written under feelings of exasjieratioii excited hv 
other tauses, and of exasperation which did notmm h commend the writer of 
it ; for he could not see by what proces”* of reasoning he could presume to 
call either the first nr second loan made to the Briti-h Government by ihe 
Nuwaiih, the produce of extortion. A difference of opinion might, perhaps, 
exist a"* to the degree of pressure whicli was appUid to the Nuwauh; Imt he 
thought that nobody could justly atlirni tliat it was such adegiee as deserved 
to be characterized by the word “ extoriiou," It was not unlike the Native 
character to suppose, that offers of money ma«ie,in the fir-t in^tauee, with per- 
fect good will, and even voluntarily, would he converted, in lutuie tiims, 
into precedents for demands o| moie money; and it was to a notion ot that 
kind, in his (Mr. Ellis’s) opinion, that the Nuwanb alluded in the first article 
of hi« paper of reqmsts, when he desired to have a bond that no lurther 
demands -hould he mai e upon him. 'I he ohjeeiionwhiih the lion. Director had 
wrapped up in the word “ month," applied to the second loan, and not to the first. 
He believed that U 't more than three da\s were necessary to arrange the 
fil^t, whieh certainly proved that no great aversion to it had been entertained 
by the person who advanced it. He thought that it was au unquesiioualile 
fact, that it) the interview which hail taken place at Cawnpore, between the 
Nuwauh anti Lord Hastings, the former had offered a erore of rupees as a 
gift to the English Government ; and if that were i-o, tlieu his Loidship was 
justified ill making application to him for a loan to the same amount. ludeed, 
he must again repeat, that on the face of these |>aper9 there was fiotbing in 
the xccorfd transaction wiih the Nuwauh which neserved the character ol ex- 
tortion. It was argued that he was unwilling to make the second loan at all, 
hccau'ie be proposed to lend the Eugrivh Government only 51) lacs of lupecs, 
instead of the 100 lacs which he wanted But he (Mr. Elli-) did not think 
there waK much weight in that argument. Perhaps the Nuwauh did nut ex- 
pect to be calh d on I r a second loan so soon a.” er the first — peihaps he pro- 
posed Hlty lacs instead of a crore, Inc uise be wisheil to husband his le-ourccs. 
\S hen a man asked an individual to lend him lO.OOOA, who replied that be 
would only lend him 5000/., was it fair to argue that, because be wished tu 
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limit his accommodation to half the sum askad, he was unwllliiia to afford 
accomuwdation at all Certainly not. Oeutlemen had therefore no right to 
infer that there was a lack of will to accommodate the Ko'flish riohernmetit 
on the |)urt oT the NuwaMh, because he only offered them a ).>aii of fitly lacs . f 
rupees, «liefi he sa d that u cnire was necessary to supply its wants. Tlicre 
was m. part of the Niiwauh’s conduct which evi.icedthar he felt the call upon 
him to assist the lliiiisht; .vermuentas an act of extor ion. He had cverv mo- 
tive of personal {fratitiMe to the llritish (iovemmeut for the ease with which 
he had suecee«led to the miisnud on the dcatii of his lather ; mi.l as he had 
plenty of money in hi^ trea-ury, it \va^ not uuna'ur.al th it he should he wil- 
ling to 1- nd it upon the usual securities to the East-Iiid’a Company, wh'ch 
1m. I been to hi o both a Irieiid and a henefactor. The hon l)iucH>r lia'i, in his 
(Mr. Kills s) opinion fully estahli.yhed the point, that he bad noth ought ti is 
Siilijeci gratuitously before the notice of ihe House ol Commons, Tin* statement 
which ho had undo proved, beyond dispute, that he had been compelled to do 
so, and he was therefoie acquitted ol all Idaiiie upon lhat ai’coont. He did 
not however appear to have taken the same view of these loans before the 
H Use of Commons that he did afterwards, in his evidence betore the Com- 
mittee, he nowhere used the term extortion. Th.at expression seemed aw if 
it was wrung from hini by a feeling that the Marquis of Hastings was greatly 
indebted t.i him for the services which he hail rendered to the English G.»- 
>ernment at Lucknow, and lhat he had tmt testified to him asnflicieutly deep 
sen-e of their value and iniportauce. The honourable Gentleman then made 
a short recapitulation of his arguments, and loncluded by moving the vcib.il 
Amendment he IrnI formerly proposed. 

Sir Charles Porbes. In rising to second the Amendment, which has just 
been prooosed by the hon. Proprietor, 1 cannot hut congratulate the Court 
upon hi' appearance among-t ns. J f^ecl it my duty, in the first iusianrc, to 
hear my testimony to the accuracy «»f the '-tatement made by the hon. I)i^ 
rector, whom I have tlic honour to call my relative and friend, respecting 
what occuried hefine the Conuiiittee of the House of Commons. Uudoubt- 
edl\ he gave his evidence to that Committee, as he has just d- dared, with 
great reluctance, and I have no doubt that my honourable Friend, the inember 
lor Aberdeen, who was also on that Coiimiiitee, will hear his testimony to 
thatlact with ihe utmost sati faction. I regret, however, that ihe hon. Di- 
rector (lid not deal as candidly with that Committee as he has d- ne with this 
Court ; and 1 could have wished that his answers had been given as fa rly 
and as readily to its questions as they have been this day given to the ques- 
tions of the honourable and gallant General. I must be penmited, with 
lhat (aiidour which I always mnleavour to (discrkc upon all occasions, no 
matter whose intere‘'ts are implicat' d, whether those ot a stranger, or those 
of a dear and near re'atioii — 1 mu^'t be ))eriiiitted, 1 say, wiMi that candour 
to remark, that the hon. Director gave his answers to the Coimmiteo with 
such hesitation, unwilimgness, and ambiguity, as to convey an impression not 
only to my mind, hut lo the mind of other members of it, that ino c was Icdt 
bt-hind ibe curtain than lhat whi h was so rtluctanlly brought to 1 ght. 
That, I repeat, was the impression on iny mind, am) it led me to believe 
tliat the discrepancy hetwrcn the honourahle Director and the noble Marquis 
was much griater than it now appears lo be, even by the statement ot the hon. 
Director himself. For the discrepancy, in plain Kiigil-h, amounts onijr to 
this— that instead of the first loan being a “ 'pontaneous ’ (!l) loan, a- it is 
Slated to have been in the Suniiiiary s'l the noble Maiqnis, it was a loan 
made upon a suggestion, emanating undoubtedly from the Governor*(je- 

(11) Lord Hastings’s statement in his Suiiiniary is not that the (o m “ ?pmi- 
tiuieoiia,” but tlie offer of a gift, which was comet ted into a loan, the cx ct 
e\pre"inn.s aie, that the Nuw.nih “ came forward with a spontaneous (iner of a 
cnire of rupee.s, which I declined as a peiscnsh, or trilmte on Ims accession m the 
smereiiriity of Otule, Imt aecented as a loan tor the Honouralile Compauv. If 
there be ill this the slightest missiatemeut, or iliade ol luUiepieseutttUou, wc 
should like to see it pointed out. 
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ncral, and communicated by the bon. Director to the Nuwaub, that the offer 
of it would be an acceptable measure to the Biitisb (lovcrnment. Now the 
NnWfiulihas stated somewhere in ihi-< volume ol papers by which we are 
deluged — {a laugh ) — I cannot pretend to point out i he place — that had he, on 
his succession to ihe mu nud, supposed that such a sum of money would have 
been acceptafde to the GoveriuT-tieuerul, he would ijlatlly have presented it 
to him as a gift. Now, if he would have given the Governor General a crore 
of rupees upon that occasion, it is not unreasonable to suppose that he would 
not have had much hesitation in accediii!; to a crore of rupees, when he un- 
derstood that it would be accepted as a loan, though it would never be ac- 
cepted as a gift. 1 therefore a«fiee with the Amendment, that the (irst loan 
was voluntarily acceded to hy his Excellency the Nuwaub Vizier. With re- 
gard to the second loan, notone word appears to me to be necessary. All 
parties are agreed about it, and no doubt ihe hon. Director had some ditti- 
culty in obtaiuuig a second loan so soon after he had obtained a li-st ; for it 
wai only n iturul that the Nuwaub should wish lo be assured, that alter he 
had furnished a second loan, he shouh: not be instantly called upon to furnish 
a third. 1 believe intelligence has been received fiom Imha, that the 
Nuwaub has lately accommodated us with a third lo.in ; and I can assure the 
(Jourt, that I am on various accoiiuls very happy to hear that he has done so. 

I consider it lo be highly politic m your Government in India to obtain by 
lionoiirable means as much assistance as they tan in the way of loans Irom 
the Native Princes. 'I he greater interest that tuey can give i hose Princes in the 
stability of your Government, the more stable will it become; and 1 wish 
tnat i' would seek to esialdi-b ifsell as deejdy in the hearts, as it has esta- 
blished itself in the pu ses, of the natives of India. I 1 elieve that the exaspe- 
ration wlveh the hon. Director allowed hiiU'clt to display agamst the Mar- 
quis of Hasting', ar. se fiom this circumstance, that he did not find himself so 
important a man at the Court of Oude, after the arrival of ihe Maiquis «.f 
Hastings in India, as he had lelt himself to be belore. I believe that the 
soreness caused by ihat exasp. ration was very natural in a man who had been 
lung accustomed lo exercise absolute pi»wer, and who was smldenly restricted 
in theu-e of it; for, from everv thing that I h.ive both heard ami read upon 
the subject. It appears that the hon. l)’iector vvas not only the Kesident, but 
even the autucrat nfOude, and that he looked with extreme jealousy on any 
interference with the autln rity which he had contnvulto invest hiim.elf with 
there. Do we imt find tliat in one ni Ids Ic-tter** he uses this singular expre-.- 
sion, that the Governor (b neral had //m/owerf to have an interview with the 
Nuwanhof Omle, at whu-h he, the Keshleni, was nut permitted to lie pre- 
senf } (lOj {Cries of !Vn, no, joint tl out.’*) Those won s, 1 am sure, have 
caught my ije somewhere, as 1 turned owr this huge volume, (Acnr, heai ,) 
but 1 cannot now say v\herc. In alluding to them, I am not disposed at all 
lo say that in the conduct of the hon. Director there has been any i‘\‘‘epliun to 
the rule of conduct pursued by his lirotber Residents. On the coiitraiy, 1 am 
afraid that his coiiduci was but too coiisisteut with that rule. I believe it is 
ageiierd rule that the Residents are the real .sovereigns at the C.'uuns to 
wli'ch tliey are sent, bai ked as they are In subsidiary brt)m.ets, liable to lie 
turned at a uinmcni’s noiicc against the uufortuu to power who daies to dis- 
pute their wishes, or to call iii ouestioii their uiilimiied authority. On the 
present oci asum, 1 tli uk that it is highly to the boimur ot ihe Marquis of 
Hastings that be acted towards the Nuvvaiih of Oude in the muuucr whuh it 


flO) ff the word “ pre.-uincd” vvas not U'-ed, which we cannot assert or deny, 
othC’’ teruis w< reem|)loyed which e.xprcssed in .i iiiHiiner cquallv stioiig, that the 
Ri .sidc;it felt his dignbv in^ulb d hv the exelu.sion : He “ w.is ino ttjteii anti stir- 
\n\^eAln‘yoitU men sure ike, (Otule Papeis, p. y.Kb) Again, he says that the 
conference was mhrertly and iirmnbnlif nlitaimd ft oiii which the Hisulent 
was exi Imh d.,” fp lOiH, ■ an iinsiimatiun, apparently, that it involvisl .i fai deeper 
emit thatithatot presiiiiiption ; a bunnise, wt must in ju&tiee add, for which, 
like tiie rc't of the insinnated charge.s ugaiuvt Loid Hastings, Uiere does not ap- 
pear to be the least fomidatiou. 
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is in eviilfnce that he did art. His conduct was equally honest, hi^h- minded, 
and niag'iianiinous. [Heiti\ hear.) 1 wish that 1 could ti i'lk that he had 
a' te<l with the same simplicity and toward'- his Highness the 

Peishwa ^ J hut is no», hoxve\er, the (|iicsti()ii at ptesem before ihe Court. 
When it Is, I shall express my opinion up.m it as candidly and explicitly as 1 
have done upon the present occasi n. I may, perhaps, disapprove ol hi- pro- 
cecdinjrs towards that prince, bni 1 have no hesitation m declaring it to he 
my opinion, that in the whole o| these iie^otia< ions with the Niiwanhol Dude 
the noble iMarqnis is cditledto that ciedit wbi< h he has received on all hands 
from 1 he Court ; and I think that the more hi- adiniuis'ratioii i- exami ed, 
his motives are silted, and hi» plan« >'eveh)i>e(l, the more creditable will they 
be to his character and coinluc'. (//«'//»•, hear.) I i.nlv wish that hi* L rd- 
ship had uoue to Poonah himsidi, instead ol listening; to flic r. presentations of 
the Resident; I r I am Minvinced tha it he had, it would have hem hrticr for 
all parlies. {Hear.) I trust, however, that the example set l>y the iiol>le 
M .n|ui« will be followed by all lutnre (iovemoi-Gener.ds, at d tli .t, nke liini, 
they will make a point of personally visitin;' the Native Ihime- ol India, 
Why should not the (iovernor- General visit every part of the great empire 
which is intru'-ted to his rule Why should he conHne himsilf to mere 
drives between Calcutta and that pi ice whose name 1 almostshuddcr to iiieii- 
tion, — tiarrackp< re Why should he not go to Bombay and supei intend in 
person the affairs of that Presidency.^ Why should he not hear, with his 
own ears the complaint- of the Native Princes — I do not call them Jsoxereigns, 
for they are no longer so — and examine into the trutli and justice of them ^ 
{Hear., hear.) I have now nothing fur her to say than tins, that had the lion. 
Director given half the explanation to the House of C» mmons which he Ims 
this day given to us, 1 should have been perfectly sa islied as to tlie ciraracicr 
of these loans. Nay, if when I had c.*lled for these papers he had jiiven one- 
tenth part ot the explanation we have just heard, I should tiave been content ; 
and as far as I am coiicerne-l, nothing more would have been lieard ulioni iliem. 
The manner in which these papers were laid before the ( ourt has b« en a!rca< y 
explained, and tliough the printing of them may have cost u- a large sum of 
no IK'S 1 am of opinion that it has been well expended, in conseipiem c of 
the liglit whith they have thrown upon our internal nilniinisiration ol India, 
'riiey will be handed down to posterity as proofs of the '-nperintendmce width 
we exerci-ed over it, and our labours ol this day will he viewed with admira- 
tion and grat tude by generations yet unborn in India. Wh.ii fnitbei reso- 
lutions the gallant General may have to propose, 1 cannot pre'cnd to antici- 
jiate. It it be intembd to in- ve a vote of thanks to the Manjuis of Hastings 
for his conduct in these Oude transactions, 1 f >r one shall have no ohjceiinii 
to grant It ; but if it be imcndeil to move a vote of repreheii-ion upon the 
lion. Director, I niu-t say that I canuot see any just urouiids lor snpjjoiliiigit. 

1 hope, however, tliat no such ulterior resolution is loiitompl ited in .iiiv q oir- 
ter, and that nur 1 dionrs will terminate wiili what has alre tly been pioj osed 
this day; lor sure 1 am that iiotliiiig has been said in un\ ipiaiter if iiie ( on t 
vvli'ch can be considere^s refie«iing disci edit, in the slighiest degree, U|>uii 
ei:her the motives, the conduct, or the cliaracier of the Martini-, of Hastings. 
— {Hear, hear.) 

Colonel SiAMt pn di'-approved of the nianuer in which subsidiaiy states in 
India were eonduciid. He thought that Col. IJaillie hail acied from the im/si 
honourable principles, but Ins conduct h.al been t xtieinely ailmr.ny toivanis 
the \izier, and therJore Lord Hastings very pioperly lemoved Imn tiom his 
situation. 

Air. 1 KANT said, that he had some share in the management of the Viz'ci 's 
finances at ihe t'ni>' the seeoud loan was rused; Imt no (iKiimsfarne- came 
under his observation wbith induct d bun to suppose that there was any t ing 
like CO fmlsioij in the operation. 'I he Viitier had voluntaiiiy oHered to rai^e 
a body of troops to to -operate with tmr l<'rees, tite expense ol wliieh would 
have amounted to nearly as much as the loan. It sei med tliercfore surju ising 
that he should have been so unwilling as was represented to fuinish the 
loan. 
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O'. Gilchkist ' e!d the conduct of Col. B^illie to 1h' I'Crfectly blame’e «. 
Any tnau in his «'itnatiuii would havedoiie »s he had done. H** wa- ^lau that 
the question had been <liscuss*ed in %o open a manner. It wonld show the 
public that they were not airaid to have the conduct of their bervauts in India 
in tde the subject of inquir}. 

M'-. Humk said, that it the hon. Director (Col. Bnillie) had stated on a 
forinrr occasion only a tenth part of what he had that day sa d, tlie friends of 
the Maniuis of Hastings would u t base felt it necessary to suuhoou the 
Court thatday The result ol thatday's pMM’eetliutfs was perfectly sati-faciory 
to ihe cl ara«ter of Lord Hastings, and proved that the loans were very far 
from ineiit in; the epithet of “ ext>-iti n *' which ha«l been applied to them. 
'J he ^allait Director anddie noble Marquisemne out ufihetrausaci ion equally 
free from blame. He uid not knon that it «as necessarv to press the nuition. 
Th'* only doubt he had as to the propriety of witlubawing it, wa>>, that as 
nothing would appear on the Journals, a'thongli the Court bad been specially 
smunioned t • consult r t e question, a had consti uction might he |)laced upon 
that cir umstance. The mot on did nothing more than express tlie approna* 
tion ol the Court of the conduct of ihe Goveiiiinent, and therefore lie hoped 
tha*^ it mulit he allowed to stand. 

Mr. pRiF.K M ORK objected to the passing of the motion, and moved that 
the Court do adjourn. 

Mr. Kigby secoudtd this motion. 

Mr. EoMONsroNF. said, that -^iludon having been made to the manner in 
whicli part of the lir'U loan had been applied by the Council, he begaed to 
stue, that d it hvid not been app.ied in the way menti iied, ihe aifairs i f 
Gov< ruiueiit «ould have been mo«t exteu'^ively deranged. 

Mr. R. Jackson supponed the oiigiual motion. 

Sir J.Skwi Li. was ol opinion, that under all circumstaiiccs, the best course 
the Court culd puisite was to proceed no luithor with the que-tion. They 
were all s.iti>Hed with thccoi ductol Loid Hastings, and wire persuadul that 
if be had I xtoi ted the loans Irum the Vuier, he had done so from )>atriotic 
lUDtivc', and tor the aibautageol his country. (II) 

Mr. Twining sujipo ted the mo ion tor adjournment. 

Captain Maxtii-ld supp rted the oii.iiial motion. 

Sir J. Doyi.k reprelu nded, in severe terms, the conduct of S r J Scwill, 
who, in hi. ohservations, h ul imputed to L >rd Hastings the very otfeiu'e 
which It li d been the ot jictof his friends in calling the Court to free his 
chill acter from. - ) lie (onld sca'tely suppose that ibe < bairman 

heard the observa ions of the learned Proprietor, otnerwisc be uiual have felt 
it Ins flu y III call biiii to onb r 

'I’lie C I vi'iMAN then put the qnc'-tion, and the motion of adjournment was 
curufl bv a lar^e major ly; or, in other words, the Court resolved that no 
dei isiuii should lie given on the question before tt»cm ! 


fll) Most ligliicons nulucl A Daniel come to jnilgnicntl “ If the Maiipiis 
of Il.istiiies wa.s luiilty ol iob''cr\ and ixtoition, as w’t“ic all satisfied it wa-* for 
oiir lienciit, .'•inch wc siuill iieicr blame him lor ii '* Veiily, a 'ccond Dan cl ! 
liming iittcicd tlic>c sciitnnciit'. llic learned Judge walked off, .'•atisfied. that f -r 
one (lay be had done tmpU* Imiionr to lii' own repiinitiou and to the India 
House * lint a giUant General (Sir John Dovlej laii alter him to brinv him bark 
to tlie field, not to elaon lii.s a .Hist.mee, but to let him hear ihe refiioaches 
W'lruh hi' spewli descived ; and, on the part of the Marqiiiii of Hastings, re- 
ijoiiiice such uiiwniiliy aid ; 

Non tallauxdio nec defeusoribui ittis. 
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( ALcurr^ 

„ CJVir, -iND I^CCl h>'AillCAI. API <)1\ iMCMS. 

Foil IFMmm July -±1, 1S25_M. A.nslie, Ks.,. t.. lit- A-rut „r thr G„v.- 
Geu. lu Bimdlu-uiia -Auj. 4. Mr. U. Umlhir, Jud;e of Zillah Lhittu- 
sous; Mr. W. BlarkImrnc.Magisiiate nf do. ; Mr. J. U. liii-coe, tolliilor of 
ruriicah ; Mr. J. S. Claikf, Assist, in the OHice of the St < rela:v t(* ilie 
Board of Rev. m the Lower Hrovinces.-ll. C.j.t. W. (;. Macke-.^ie, 5 h 
N. L, Resident at Malacca ; Mr. T. B. B. ale, Assist, to the iMatr,.ti ate and 
t.> the Collector of I'ni-ruckrihad - 12. Air. T. C. RohcMtsnn to be A^^^nt tfi tlie 
tiov. Gen. on the South Last Fioinier, and Coininiss. in Arnc.m.— 26. .^ip 
C I . M. nalfe, Bart., Resident aim ( onmii s. in Delhi, and A^ent to the 
Grv.-Gen. tor the Sta es of Hajpooiana; M.. W. H. Mar'in, Resident at 
Hxderanad; Mr. (i. Wellesley, Re ident at Indore, and A^a-nt for tlie (iov.. 
Gen. for the Affairs . f Mahva ; Lient.*('oI. . 1 . Delaniaine, Polit. Aient in 
Niinar; Mr. A. Ldinons one, Kxt. Ass^t. to the Hesid nt, at Ily'erabad • 
Alajor W. G A. rieldinji-, Isi Assist, to the Rcsulent at (Jvvalior , Cant J d! 
Dyke, 2d Assist, to do. do.- Sept. 8. Mr. C. Barwell to be Sup-Mintei-d. of 
P.diee lor Mie Divisioim of ( alentta, D.ieca, Moordiedabad, and ICdna. and 
Chief Mag^i>i. of CaUu t.i ; Mr. S 1'. ( uthbert, tfudue and XlaffiA of Sarmi , 
Mr. J. MaSrter, d i. do. of Mdintbs oft ah ntta, and Snpei intend, of the Jail at 
Allypore; Mr. JI. Mooie, .In -ce and M.i^ist. of the 21 I'er-unnahs ; Mr. 
W. II. Be ‘•on, Ret;i-.ter of tlie Civil Couit in the Noitli Division of l^nmlle- 
cund; Rev.'!'. Roficntson, Distiict Cliuplain at BaieiUy; Rev. J. Whitiio'-, 
Distiict (Jhaplain at Cultaek. 

MADRAS. 

Fort St. Gfovfie, Jug. 19 —Mr. R. |{ot?eis to he Register «o the Proviru ial 
Court of Apjic.il and Circnii for the South. Div. — Sepi. 2d. Rev. i:. P. Lewi^ 
to be Mill ary Ciiaplaiu at Nagpore. 

BOMBAY. 

Jtnmhay ('astlf., Aug ly. — Rev. K. Mamwaring to ihe eharge of the (’lerical 
Duties in the Harb<'Ur.--*Si pt. .*>. Rev C. Jaekson, LL ).f, , to oHieiate as 
Chaplain of K.iira and Ahni- dahad, in the room ol the Rev. A. Goode, rein, 
to Poonah. — l.'i. Mr. 1. H. Biiiny, Assi-.!. Keg stcr to the Court oi Adavvlut, 
o .Surat."— 20. Mr. E. Fjwcelt to lie Assist, to the RegiAei at Poonuh. 

MVRINK APIOIN'I MKNI. 

liomhay Cu.s/le, S^pt. .'i. — Lieut. J. J. I{obins ni to ufliciate as As-vist. to the 
Superintend, of Mai me. 

C.VLCU'ITA. 

MirilAKV AIPOINIMESIS. 

Head Quarters, Ang. I.— Lient. 'F. Smith to act as Adj., v. Capt. Phillips, 
proin. ; L ent. Rob^' to act us Adj. to the 26th N. I. ; Lu ut. Holmes to aet as 
do. to the right wing ofrfhe 2 hi N. I , during the ab.enee td Lient. Platt,— 
dd. Lient. P. Gerard to ofheiate as Ail|. to the 1st Nu-se-ee Bati. duiing the 
absenee of Lieut. Nieholson; Lieut. E.M. Orrtoatt asinterp. hi d ynurierm, 
to the .')8lh N. L, v, Williams, traii-lerred to the 2d ext. regt of ,\. I., temp, 
arrang. ; Capt. C'am|)liell to act as do. do. to the 2lst N. I v. Sinimnuds, 
prom. <|o. ; Lieut. Tweedle to aet a-. Xdj. — 4. Lieut. N'itoloy to aet as <lo. to 
the .%*th N. 1. until the ar-ival td' Lient. 'Froup ; Ens. G. D.iinill n to join the 
•'ll legt. at Kumaiil, lo wliiih he is perinaiientlv appointed ; Lient. N. Jones 
to officiate as Dep. Jnd.-e .Advoe. Gem in Assam ; Lieui. K. 1. Dmigan, 2d 
extra regt. Lt. Cav. lo lie Ai.j ; L ent. R. Stewart, (»tli N I , t(» be InUtp. and 
Quartern! , v. Farqnhurson. leni. tob'th extra regi; Ln nt..l. Ma}, '.'ith N. I., 
to be do, do. ; Livut. I . Smith, C/ih N I., to he Adj \ Lieui. !•. llilf to he 
Intel p. and Quareim.. v. Biev Ca| t M'.Mahon, pom.; Luut. R. Mac- 
donald, 1st extia regt. N. L, to he A' j. ; Ln in. R. Cudnugiou, 4i/lli legt , to 
be Major of Brigade to the Lt. Inf. Biig. serving in Airacan.— b. Lieut. G. 
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2rt1i N. T.jtn act as A<!j. to the MiififLevy, inuring the absence of Lieut. 
Kail head ; L cut. Corni h, Dep. .!• d^e Adv. Grii , is apt uiuted to the v\csteni 
Div.~y Caj t. K. P. Gtmaii, Ci*ni. of Ordi.au<e. epp inted t - the Cawnpore 
Alaffaziiie; C'apt. C’artvviijcht, il *. do to the EKpeu-e Magazine; Assist. 
(’(uiiimss.-Gcii. Puchman to the All>hahad Ma^a/iii* ; Dt^p. Coiiimiss. W. 
C’axt n to the Nii-serabao d«-. ; J)ep. Assist Con niiss. P. Carov to the 
Chiinar do. ; IJcp. Assist Cominiss. K Parsons to the Agra do.— 10. Lieut. 
1) Sio p'on, 2lith N. I., t » l>e Atlj v. Maile\, piom. ; Lienf. G. Gibb, d-lili 
N. I , t(j be do V. Ci‘>'lt, pr'On. ; Lieut. D. Tlio upsou, Vlth l.,t«» be tio. v. 
Biev. Capt. Phillips; Lieut. K. ( iun'y, fi-Uh N. I., (now Adj,,) to be Intcrp. 
and yuarterni., Po'l* ek, rent, to the .3d extra regt N, I. ; Lieut. A Wii-ou 
t*lj»*A*ij.; Lieut ])ovil ()7th N. 1 , to t>e do. to the l)iiume[)oi‘e Local Ba t., 
tt-mp. airaiig ; Lieut Bingtes. of the Ilo«*e Biig., to act as Adj. and 
yuarterm to tin* A i tillers at Kurnaii , t<i do duty the 4th 'IVo( p 3 i Brig. 
—Sept. 2. Major \V. (L A, F elding, 8tli Lt Cav., to be 1st Assist, to the 
Hesideiit at alior, and Supei intend, of Dowlnt Kao ‘s( indiah’s Contingt tit, 
C’apt. J. 1). Dyke, 4th Lt. Cav., to be 2d Assist to the Resident of Gwalior ; 
CVipt. O. Stubbs, 44th N. L, to be 2d Officer with the Contingent. — !/. Lieut, 
the Hon. I!. Gordon, 23d N. I., to be Aide-de-Camp on his Lordship’s per- 
sonal S'.aff. 

CF.NERAL oitnnn. 

Foit tFilHuvif August. — The Govt rnor-General in Council is pleaded to 
direct that the squadron of Rungapore L' cal Horse, serving in Sauiior, be 
placed trom the 1st instant on the same footing with respect to pay in their 
relative ranks as the other corps of irregular horse. 

promotion^. 

fo;/ August 1825. — ttifanliih Lieut.-Col. W. Burgh to be 
Lieut. •Colonel-Commandant, v. SirD, Ochterlony, bart. dec, ; Major C. Ryan 
tube Lieut.- C'oloticl. 

12^// Hefit. N. I. Capt. A. M ‘ Leod to be Major-Brevet; Capt. T. Lamb to 
C.tpt. of a company ; Ensign the bon. R. V. Powys to be Lieutenant. 

2ith Reiif. N, I. Lieut. VV, K. Terrancau to be Captain of a Company ; 
Eusigu \V. Mackinto-h to be Lieutenant. 

40/A N 1. Ensign C(dlins to be Lieut, v. Pilgrim, dec. 

42d Hegt. N. I. Eusigu C. Cniiipbell to be Lieut, v. Hutchinson, dec. 

EXCtlANOF. OF RF.GIMFNTS. 

Head Quaitcrs^ August 4lh.— Eusigus A. Lee and W. Jones are permitted 
to exchange regiments, the former L removed to the 31st, and the latter to 
the fibth N. 1. 

MF.DtCAL APPolNTMF.NTS. 

tJead Quarters^ .Fidy .30.— Assist. Surg. Hariisou to proceed to Arracan, 
and place himself ui der the i rders of the >upeiiutt ud Surgeon. Surgeon 
Harding is appouiUd to the Artillcjy at ( awupore.— Aug. 1. Offic. A sist. 
Surg. Barker to llie Med. < harge of the Detach, at Loltargong.— 2d. Surg, 
Pliiliips to do duty with the 67th N. I. ; Mr. A Beattie temp, to do duty as an 
Assi*-! Surg.; Assist. Surg. Ktlly, temp, to do duty v\ith the 1st extra regt. 
N. I.- 10, Assist Surg. Mardieto procec i to Nusseera’iad and to do duty with 
the .Artill. »t tint station ; Assist. Surg. Puller to do du y with the troops in 
Anacaii ; Surg. G. O Gardei.erto d«) du y with the 20th N. 1 at Barrai kpore. 
— 12. Assist. Surg. W. 'rwiningiu officiate a 2d pc luaueul Assist to the IVes. 
Gvxi. Ho'p., v. Jackson ; Surg. Savage to he Pres. Surg., v. Proctor dec. 

Xir.niCAL IIF.MOXALS AND POSTINGS. 

Ifcad Quarters, 10.— Surg. Hough, f*om the Artill. at Cawnpore, 

tothe2'i N I.; Assist -Surg. (hart es, fiom the 2d regt. to the 53d N 1 ; 
Assist.-Surg P.dsgroxc, fri-m the 53d N. I , to the Sirinoor Halt ; Assist.- 
Siirg. B. Wils -u, doing duty with the latter, to the Artilleiy at Kurnaul ; 
Assi't. Surg. Buihau bi the .Aliiax warra L cal Balt ; A sist.-Surg. W . Milh-r 
to the 42d N. 1. ; Assist.-Surg. SteuLousCi to join the extra legt., to which he 
etand^ posted. 
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FURLOUGHS. 

//mrf Qunrters, August 11 .~Lieiiteii«iit C Burnett. Pth N I . to Prinre of 
Wales 1 land (or healih.^li. L.eul A I ^^eedale. 4:h ext.a re^^t. N. o 
Europe f r «1'» — Id. Lo ut ^Col .Couiuit. J. W Johnson, JUth N. 1., to do. lor 
d ; Capt. A. M'Mahon, 0/tli N. 1 ., to do. lor do. 


MADRAS. 

MIUrARV APPolNIMrsTS. 

hn t St. Georu-e, Au-u^-t 12. ISj:*.- Luut. J. N. R. Campbell to be P rsian 
JjjUip Hi the II. O. of the Arinv ; Liuit. K. 11. R.iyinuiid, Pth L (' to lie 
(Ju.ilcMiuasr., luiM'p., and Paxiii.; Li.-ut T. iM Lcllau, .lid N 1 , to be do. 
<l •. do. 16^ L ent .1. (.a ■ p ' ell. 4 st N. 1., to be Postni to the Lr. I'ield l)iv. 
of t'le Hy.ieiahad Subs. For<e,~17. Kii^iir„s C. Neuunu and II. Colbeek .o 
• lo dutx with 'he d i.l >J. I —ID l.ieui J .lolmstone, .W L. C to !>. Q m term., 
I terp , and Payni. ; Kns. .I. Foibes, 20t'i N I , t . be <lo do. ilo. ; (, .pt. R l! 
Hijf'imoore, .5th L. C , to bi Assist, m tlie Ouart rin.-(b u Dejiaitmcut.— 
September fi Lieut. J. Richanlson, Kith N. I , to be Ooa term., Inlerp., and 
Pnyni.; Lieut. VV. E. Eilmtt to be Adjut. ; Capt. K.'.Murcott, .dbth N. I , to 
act as Aide-»le-Camp to the Olhcer cominaudimi the Army iu Chief; Lieut. 
H. lujiflis, 2d L. C , to be (^uarterm., Interp., ami P.iyniasier to tliat corps. — 
27. Lieut. J. R. Styeis, .5th N. I., to be (^uarterm., Iiiterp., and Pavmii*ler ; 
Lieut. F. B. White, Ifilb N. I., to be Atljut. ; Ens. (i. Woodf.dl, l*t N. I , to 
be Quarterm., Interp., and Pa\m ; Ca|.t. J. Tod, .TbI N. I., to be P \m. at 
Raujfooii ; Capt. (i Norman, 1/tb N. I., to be I)ep.-Pa}m to the Madras Force 
in Ava ; Capt. A. Wilson, 10th N. I., to I e Assist.-Superiu’. at Rangoon. 

pROMonovs. 

Fort St. Georpef September 2.1, WF).—Ei>gtiatr». Sen. 1st Lieut, H, C, 
Cotton to be Capt , v. Pr*>by. *'ec. 

1a'/ Ij. Cav. (Jornet T. A. A Munsey to be Lieut., v. Alexander, resignetb 

2d Ij ( (IV. Lieut J. M r. ison, lo be Htev. C .ipt. 

L 0(v. ( oruet.l. E. Watts to be Lieut., Harris, dec. 

h Fur. Re^t. Eus. W. J. Maiiiiins? to be Lieut., v. (in eiio, dec, 

lufuntry. Sen. JLieut.-( ol. J. Vieq to be Lieu'.-Cob-Commt ; Li( ut.-Gen. 
D. M'Neale ti> lie placed on the M ii. l.ist ; 2d Lieiils. W. (C Nujfent, C. E, 
Faber, and C.C. (been, to be 1st Lieuts. 

JCt/i N. /. Sen. Lieut, (b Wall b to be Capt., Eos. C. A. Moore to lie L'eut., 
V. Howell, dee, ; Lu ut. J K. Luard to be Capt , Ens. \S . Cooke to be Lieut., 
V Randall, dec 

18r/t N. /. Eus. M. White to be Lieut., v. Hradb y, dec. 

2drf N. /. Lieut. ('. H. (b()b to be Hrev. Capt. 

2'\th N. /, Eus. J. Mann, to be Lieut., v. Dotr, <lec. 

2\)t/i IV /. Major D. C. Smith to lie Lient.-Col., v. S\iavnc,iiiv. 

dKt// IV 1. Capt. A. Cook tube M.ijor; Lieutenant W.J Butierworth to be 
Cdpl. ; Ens J. Willis to be Li' ut 

4Ad A'. 1. Eii‘‘. C. P. IMoore ti» be Lieut., v. Ta\ntoii, doc. 

44/A iV. 1. Ems. W. S. Rum ey to be Lii ut., v. Hiowiilow, dec. 

Ainu I n«'. 

Fort SI. George, Auff, ID, 182.5 — C-d. Sir J. Sinclair, Bart, to l.e C'ommf. ; 
Sen. 1st Lieut. R. J. SetOii to lie Capt liii, vice Warre. 

Is/ Horse Frk-. Lieut. W. Brook to be Adjut., subs. app. Siipi rut. of the 
Rocket Estaii. at tim H O, ol Artil.; Lieut. J. Piiicbard to be Ouartermaster, 
Juterpreter, ami Paymaster. 

2d liny. Lieut C. Taylor to be Adjut. ; Lieut. C. Ibslep lobe (2uart.;rm., 
Interp and P,i\m. 

Ut Baft, of 2d li/iy. Lieut. J. Anderson tube Adjut., subs. app. Jjuarterm., 
Intel p, and Pasm.; Lieut C'.Graiit to be Adjut. 

2d Raft. Lieut. J. A (bit to bo Adjut 

■id Butt. Lieut. T. Buylis to be Adjut.; Lieut, H.S. Foord tobv* JJuarterm., 

Interp, and Payui, 
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4fh Safi. Lieut. W. S. Hole to fee Adj-it. j Lieut. W.S. Carew to fee Quar* 
term., lu'e'p. aud Pay-'. 

MKI'ICAI. AIT01MMKNI8. 

For/ S*. Ceorfi-e, Sept. Ih.- As‘-i't.'^u si. A ^lieddiM* toaiford im* 'u hI aid »o 
tl e d'J N.I.; A^sist. Suig;. H. Aiulcrsoii to i lie lueiliral « hari.e ol tfee I'rov. 
aud Zillah Courts ol the toll <t.ot tMasuH|Uitaiu ; As-isf.-S.i^. W.A ni.jjt.es 
to th»- medit'al diarize of the tollei t. id CJuutoor ; Assi t.-Siirjr. 0. Heetstai to 
proi eed to j lu Li* ut. fol. Fair’s Itrig. iu Airatau; Surg. R. Sladeu to be 
Med. Storekeeper ut the Presidciuy. 

PROMOTION. 

Assiit.-Surg J. Wylie to be Surgeon, vice Smart, dec. 

FURIolGIIS. 

Fot'f Si. George.-^ 12, 1B2.). Assist.-Surg. R.Baiki?, M.D. to Europe, 
for health ; Capt. S. Hughes, .50th N. I. to do. — 2?. Lieut.- Hrev. ( apt. G. H. 
Gibb, 2dd N.l. to Eiiropi*, for health. — 2'). (.'apt. W. MoiuriefT, 2dd N. i. 
to do. for do. ; Ensign W.G. Coles to do. fordo.— .10. Lieut. -Ci I .1. Halse- 
Wf'od, I iv.Eitab., to the Cape, for one > ear.— Sept. 1 Lieut. .1. H. Oamer, 
4th N. 1. to Europe, for heilth.— (i. Lieut. C’ol S. Cleavelaud, of Artillery, to 
d' . for do. ; Eusigu T. R. Smith, .‘Cld N. I., to do. for do.— 9. Licui. W. Jus- 
tice, .5tli N.I., to do. fordo. — Hi. ( apt. R. J.Talioss, 2.id N.I., to do. for di . ; 
Surg. G. Hruce. M. I)., 1 1 do. fordo.— 20. Col. 1'. Boles of the Inlautry, to do. 
for do. — 2d. Capt. C. Crew, 4('th N I., to do. fnrdo ; Lieui, T. Pautoii, 47th 
N. I., to do. for do. ; Surg. R Piiiue, t<* do for do. ; Lieut. H. F. Barker, 2d 
Eur. regt.,todo. for do. — 27. Lteut. W. Kingston, 40th N. I., to do. lor do. 

BOMBW. 

MILITARY APPoINrWRNTS. 

liomhng ^ug. 2. Lieut. (C Speiiee, I4th N. I., to be Adjut. — 

4, Capt. Adauison, lOtb N. I. is placed ou the Pen-ion Establish, at Ins own 
recfuest. — 6. Lieut. liartlett, 17tli N. 1., t > be Start’ Officer to a Deiach. 
ordeie<l to Oiijeiu on duty.- 21. Lieur. Swanson, l*.)tli N. I , to act as As-ist.- 
Quart.-Gen, to the Guicouer Subs. Foice; Lieui. R. M. Cooke to act as Ad- 
jutant to the 19th regt. 

■| he (iovernor-Cienerai ni Council i- pleased to appoint the*f Bowing officers 
to the Staff of the Cutdi Force .— ( aps, T. Ltighton, Major «>l Brigade, to he 
Assist. Adjut. -Gen. ; (’apt. .\. Morse, Assi t (juatierni. Gen , and Capt. 
P'alconer of tl'C Ani 1. Comuii-s. i*f .Stores, without prejodiie of his com. of 
Foot.\rtilI. ; Capt. Wai e, Sub Assi-t. Com («en. ; Capt. Moore to join the 
Foice as Paymaster; Capt. C. Pa\iie to l>e Bazaar-master. 

PHOMOI l-tN. 

Bombay Otslle, Aug. 20. — 2(1 Gren. N. /. Ens gn E. Neville to be 

Lieut., vice Lascelles, dee. 

Hombay Castle, Aug. 4.— Supernum. Lieut. W. Hardie is brought ou the 
effictive strength of the Aitillery. 

2(1 Horse 7’/Ofy.— First Lieut. F. D. Watkins to be Adjutant and Quart.- 
Mast. 

Hombay Castle, Aug 20. — Engineers. The following officers arc appointed 
Inspecting Ei'gineers Lieu .-( ol Dnunimmd, Surat ))i\.; Major nnkeii- 
soti, Piesid. do ; Capt Nutt, Fomiah do. ; Cupt. Remoii, to he Su|»erii)t. Eii- 
giii. at Bond) »y ; Capt. Fredeiitk, to lie ( ivil Eitgiti. at d". ; Capt. Tate, to bo 
Revenue Surveyor at ilo.— Sept. 9. Capt Pougtt, to be Eaccui Emiiu. iu the 
Deccan; Capt. Waddington, to be do. do. at St rat anil Broach ; Lieutenant 
Outram to be do. do in the S uthern ( onc.tii (without prej. to hi.s present 
employments) ; Lieut. Peat to be do. do. in the North. Dist. of Guz* r.ii ; 
Lieut. Grant to he do. do. in ilie North. Coucan ; Lieut. Foster to be Assist, 
Iu the do. do. in the Deccan ; Lieut Harris to be .A»s. Superint. Engineer at 
the Pres. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Bombay Om(/c, August 29.— Ensign P. H. wSkinner, lUb N. J., tu Europe 
for health, —Sept. 10. Lieut. 11. Stuue tu do. fur do. 
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KINGS FOUCES IN INDIA. 


[Front the Indian Gazette .] 

BFN(iAL. 

Mll.ir\RY ATPOIN IMrvTS. 

Head Quarters^ O/A July I — ( apt. Heniiuin^, ‘f4«h Re;;*., tube Dep, 
Jud 4 t:-A<lvoc.*('««*n. to the Div. ol the Army.— Vutiust 5. Mujor-Geu. I. 
Nicolii, C. B., to thti Geu. StalFol lOe i’res. ot Foil St. George. 

MADRAS. 

Fort St. George, Ang. ;t0. — Capt. II. M. Waiiiwright, 47th Regt. to Mil. 
See, to the officer com ui. Mdtli as troops lu Ava. 

BOMBAY. 

Bombay Castley Sept. 20.— Col. M. Napier, 6ih Foot, to command Forces or- 
iIcmI to a->seiiible in Cutcli. 

PHOMOriOXq. 

Head Qnaitent, Calcutta, Sept. I.').— 4tA L. Drag. Cornet G. Weston to be 
Lieut, without purch., %. Murray, dec. 

30/A Foot. T. R. Burrowes, gen'., to be Knsign, v. Wilson, dec. 

'Mth Font. Lieut. G. Vouiig to l>e C’apt of a comp w ithoiit pnreb., v. If ird - 
man, dec. ; Ensign Johnston to be Lieut, do ; Ensign H. C. I raser to be 
Lieut do. v. Buchanan, <lec ; En''ign I. 1. B'>vcs to li'* Lieut without purcli. 
V. Gladstanes, dec. ; J. I) \ oung. gent, lo be ku'.igo do do. 

Foot. Lieut. J. Stewart to be (’apt. of a comp. v. Kelly, dec. 

A%th Foot. Major J. T<iylor to be Lieut -Col. without puich., v. Er'kine, 
dec. ; Capt. and Brev. -Major J. 'F. Morissett to he Major, do.; Lieut. W. 
Reed to he Capt ot a- comp do. ; Ensign (» D. O'Brien to be Lieut, do, 
hAth Foot. Ensign E. A. Slade t.i be Lieut, without punh., \. Fenton, dee. 
G7tli Foot. Knsun P. Ilennessev to be Lieut, without purch., ^.Olpheits, 
dec. ; W. Hope, gem., to be Ensign, do. do. 

1 UHLOUnilS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Aug. 1.— Lieut.-Col. Cimeliere, 48th Foot, to 
JCuiope lor healtli ; Surgeon llamilt ii, l.ith 1^. Ini., to do for do ; Lieut. 
Kelly, 54th Rciit., to do. lor do.— 8th. Brev -Captain Connor, 20. h Regt., to 
Europe -m priv. aff. ; EuHign Cla-k, :)4th Uegt. to do. for health, Lent. 
Ring, 8yth Regt., to »lo. for do.—Jhh Paym. Mumicll (ihtti Regt. to do. ^■*r 
do. ; ihe leave granted to Lieut. Hill, 87*th Uegt i.cancclUd at his own re- 
que't. 

[From the London Gazette. 'I 
WAK-OFFICF. 

Wtk Lt. Drag. Cornet C. J<dms -n to he Lieut, by purch., v. Davis. 
l.iM Ditto. Cornet J. (i. Ogilvie to he Lieui. by pnreh., v. Cimyngharae, 
prom : T. Rensom, gent , to be C -met ; H Elton, gent , to l»e do. 

'zGth Foot Hosp. As-. .1. I oirest M. D., to hr Ass,-^ll^g , v. Ruiledge. 

SHM Ditto. Lieu-. G. Ma< k »y to he Caplaio, v. Hardm.m,dee. ; Ensign H. 
F Stokes to he Lieut., v. Mackay ; Thos. Maclean, gent., to he Ensign, v. 


4ls/ Ditto. Ensign W. Childers to be Lieut., v. RusSell,dee. 

Aulh Ditto. EiiNign (J Varlo to be Lieut , v Duke, dec. ; Ass -Su'-g J. M. 
Mall ch. M. «>., from llilh Lt Drag., to '-e Surgeon, v. O'Flaharlv, dec. 

Alth Ditto. Lieut. J Hill i<» be Captmi, v. Parson-, dec.; En.sign J. K. 
Sc.itt to be Lieur., v. Hill ; T Wyatt, trenC, to be Ens-gn, v Scott. 

rM Ditto. Li- lit R. Sweeny, from hall-pay <i2d Foot, to be Lieut., v. Wm. 
M. Mithew.s, whoexc. , _ , 

67th Ditto. Major S. B. Taylor, from the 6th Foot, to be Major, v. Algeo, 

Dd/o. Lieut, ami Adj. J. Bowe^ to be ^’aptaj'C 
To be Lieutenants. Lieui. J. Sweeney, Ir-ni ihe. Id p’.^ 

tian, apii. to the 27th I'oot ; Eusigu Eng. De L Ltang, v. .» 

geut., to be Eusigit, v. De L’Etaug ; Lieut. J. Hassard to be AdjC, v. Bow«* , 
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Lieut. T. R. Hoylanil, from half-pay, to he Lieut., v. H.W. Desbarres, who 

exehaii^cs. 

KHh Dillo Llent. -f. M'Cuu^land, fioiii the 3il Roy. Vet. Bat., to be Lieut., 
V. llarii«,aj)p. to the2lih Foot. 

CEVLOV. 

civil. APCOINIMKNTS. 

Colombo, ,')ih August, 182.'».— T.Edeii. Em|. to he an additional Dcpu’y Seer, 
to (loverii. and S cr. to t tiu.tcil ; P. P. St« wart, Eficj. to he an As-^t. to t e 
C'ohctoro' the l)i»tnetof C* iliwand Puthuii ; H. K. Scott, Esq. to be .lu 
A'Sibt. to the Cjlleetor ot the Distnet of Colombo. 

ruOM-.TloNS. 

9.V F’ot . — Lieut. W. Kelly, fioiu .i.id Foot to he Capf.by punch, v. For'.ier, 
pro-mfed. 

('('jflou /te^L To he 2d Lieuts D. Meaden, v. De Chair, d< e. ; L eut. R. F. 
Fcllowes, Iroiu hali-pay, 2d (\)loni»g.; A. (Iraui, Gent,; C. White, G»ut. 


HIUIHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUITA. 

A/rtmVt^e^.— Aug. (Jth. Lieut. J. R. Talbot, Interp. and Quarlcrm , .')9fh. 
N. I., to Miss S. Gillauders.— Dth. R. L. C. M‘Cutchau, Esq., toMi'S E. IJol- 
liiigbury. — l.'bh H. Marshall, Esq., 2.3d. M ilra'- N. I., to Ami Maria, «laugh- 
terof Major Amiree, 7th. Bengal N. 1.— 20th. Lieut. H. t .Talbot, to Mi s 
.1. Ander.si.n. — 22d. Ca-’t. T. Dundas, to Fmza Goorir., eldc-.t daughter of 
Major Bristow, — 2l>th. G. H Smhh, E'^q., C. S.. to Louisa, second daughter 
ot ,1. Atkiusmi, Esq.-— Scjit. 1st Caj>t A. D-ividson, As'.ist Polit. Agent, N.E. 
Fromier, to Diana, second dtuiuhter of tlie late B. Tin ncr, Esq. od. A. I). 
Rice, Esq., to, lane II., thiid daughter of the late R. ItlechMideo, Esq.— 8th, 
R. Wiiucr, Esq., to Mary \nu, third ilaughter of the Rev. Dr. Ilathie, ol llain- 
inersiu ih, .Middiesex.— ,1 Platt, E>»q. Bengal Milit.Serv., to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of J. Atkinson, I'^q. 

July l.'ith. Eusigu lluchinso.i, 42d. regt.— 27th. Ensign W. 
Miehell, 22d. N. I — Aug 8di. The lady of Mr F. Paschoud, aged 2.b— 14th. 
C Greeuwalle' , Esq. aged .31, —loth. M.ryAun, daughter of Lieut, t'-lonel 
Bryuuf, Judge Adv.tieu.— Tli.Mufaiii sou ol J. APKen/ie, Esq. — lf)th, Maria, 
the infant daughter of L J. Bareito, Esq — 2 1st. (.'apt. Dipuall, Commander 
of the ship, Lord Sulheld, aged.31. — 22<1. H. Maiming, Esq. C. S., aged 27 — At 
Fort William. Capt W. Mountg.irreft, 11. M. 87th. loot.- 2rjili. Eu-ign J. 1). 
Montague. — 2Kth Lieut. R. Clietwode, Nth N. 1. aged 2.3.— 2l/tli, 'Fhe Rev. 
J.Mai eh, aged 27.— ‘sept. 1st. Capt. J Caiuphell aged (il). -3d. Eo ina, 
wife of E. Biril, Esq , Barr, at L«w, aged 21 — 4th. 'Fin- lad\ of Cap». I'ieaiil, 
11. M. 47th reg. — .3 h. ( apt. 'F, Lyons, Pens. Establ. — 8th. At the hou-e o \V. 
Aiuslie, Es«|., Miss E Beghie, a ed IJ).— Lieut. Coh N. Hue ke, 2(1111 N, I. 
Comp. 1st L I., aged 4'>. — ll.C. D rued, I'>q , aged .tO. — At C’alcufta, in 
Sejitemhrr, soon alter the birth ol her infant, t le lad) of M jor W. S Beat eii 
Dep. A. (len. of the Bengal Aini), deeply regretted by a wide circle of rela- 
tives and Irien s. 

MADRAS. 

Jihihs.^JtAy 23d. 'Fhe lady of 'F. M. Lane, Esq., of a son —27th. The lady 
of J. T. .^nsley, K'-q., ('. S., of a son.— 1 he lady of Lieut. Col. J. A Wahab, 
Coing. 32d r-g. < f a ilaugliter.— Sepi. 3d. The lady of Capt. Craiister, 3(lth 
N. I ,'d a (laughter. - ‘Jth. Tue lad) of F W. Russell, F.sq., of a sou — I'dh. 
at Belmont, ihe lady of M. Lewiu, Esq. of a sou.- 12 h. Fhe lady of 'F. E. 
Hiirginsoij, Esq., of a son.— 1 Itli. The lady of A. Kerakoos^, Esq., of a son. — 
The lady of D. Elliott, Esq., C. S., of a daughter.— Kith, 'I'he lady of J. Gold* 
inghaiu, Esq., of a daughter. 
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BirthSf Marriages^ and Death* 

Marriages.-— iS\x\y 18. V. Curnet, Esq., to Miss M. B. Festing ; A, Grant, Esq., 
to M^riade Champ. — 30ih. J. VV. Kiiincrsley, Esq., to Miss J. C. Elliott. — 
August 25. Capt. Williamson, 3d Lt. Inf. and D. I. A. G., to Martha, eldest 
daughter of Archdeacon Vaughan — Sept. 1.1. The hoii. H. S. Grame, 2d 
Mem. of Council, to Miss E. Anderson Scott, niece of W. llorsman, E'q., 
Med. Serv. 

Deaths, — Augusts. The infant daughter of Lieut. S B. Goodrick, 1st N. I. 
— 22. Augusta Matilda, 3d daughter of the Rev. N. Wade, Senior Chaplain, 
Bombay. — Sept. 12. The infant daughter of Lieut. Claridge, 43d N. 1. 

BOMBAY. 

Births. — Aug. II. The lady of the Rev. O. Young, of a daughter. — 1.5. The 
lady of Lteut.-Col. Tucker, jX*p -Adj.-Gen., of a son. — 19. The lady of V. C. 
Kemball, Esq., of a sou.‘—26. The lady of Capt. J. H. Dunsterville, Assist.- 
Com.-Gen., t>f a daughter. 

yf/m /'/flee.v.— July 12. A. J. Kerr, Esq , of Penang, to Louisa, 2d daughter 
of Lieut -Co'. Hough, M:l.- Au«f.-Gen. — Aug. 1. J. Alms, Ksq., to Miss M. A. 
(Jarr ; Dr. Hugh Smith, Bengal Mi<lical Seivice, to Ma-y, 2d daughter ofJ. 
Moore, Esq., of Liverpool. — 10. John Vihert, Esq.. C. S , to Ann Holland, 
daughter of the kite J. Forbes, Esq., ol DverSkibo, Suth rland.—lS. Captain 
C. S. J. Grant, to Ann- Maria, daughter ol the late S. Trea'iure, Esq., of 
London. 

Deaths, — July 6. Lieut. J Paul, 11th N. 1. — 21. Caroline J.me, youngest 
daughter of W. C. Bruce, Esip — 28. Lieut. -(.ol.-Comt. T. A. Cov^per, Chief 
Engineer, aged 4.5, 

OUT STA'riONS. 

Marriages,— 4th. .At Mnlnapon*, .1. J. Harvey, Ksq. C. S., to EIIj:, 
Eleanor, daughter of W. Wiggiu, I'Aq. — 2*.)th. Saharunpore, Lieut. 11. Debude 
of the Engin., to J. me Ann, 2d danghto^of the late (’ ipf. VV. H, Bojle, 
H.C, S. ; at Secunderabad, Lieuf. and Adj Pinion, Jhtli .N. I , to Mrs. (.'oueri, 
— -Aug. 15th. At Ranipef, Mr T. Morri-. to.Sarab, 4th daughter ol H. LimiJu, 
Es(|. Keveu. Surv<‘y or Cal. Div. — ^ept. 1st. At SeciinderabaLl, Liaii. R. A. 
Kii ketts, 48tli N. I., to Miss E. H. M. Laugh >. 

Deaths.— dawn .'hi. At Doinbew, Limn. J. (;nibe, l^t Cnr. ro^t— -Oib. .At' 
Masalipatani, Capt. F. Bc-.t, Mad. Aifil. — lUth. At Beiwookii, (.apt. Rolfe, of 
the ship La Belie All'ance.— 12th. At Aieof, Maiv Aim, wife of A. F. Bruce, 
FIsq C-. S. — 22d. At Arracaii, Eus. Blackhurn, 12d N. 1.; at do. Capt. W. 
Swan, (Join, of the H. C. ship Lathf iMitrnafihtcn. — 2lih. At Arraiaii, Mr. 
.Ass. Siirg. WiLoii, Berig. .Aitil — 2dth. At Manaiitoddy, Lieut. E. NiwtoJi, 
llih N. r.— .Inly 7th. At Pomheherrv, A. Dulacrens, Kmi. Memhcrol Council 
of that Settlement; at .\rra<-au, Mr. ( oruer, (J!i. Oflic. ol fhe bug Colonel 
Young GO. Capt. Bow ring, (.'ommaudmg rio. — At Mangalore, Mr H.(»raig. 
-i;Uli. At Poodichcrrv, Mr. Aincde La^celles, 2d in Council of that place.— 
16th, At Piome, Capt. H. Pars.ms, H. M. 47rh-cegt,— 1 9th. At Arr:n an, Capt. 
A. Baimerium, 20'h N. 1. and A-s. Com. (ien.-^Oth, At WalUjahad, Mary 
.Aim, the lady ol IMai. Siehelm, H M. lIs*.; atArracan, laeu'. ICJ. Biieh, 
Sul). Ass. Com. G, u ^ aged 2.5 ; at the NeeUher v HiiL, Mr. W.Cmieroii ; at 
.Mahatee, near Ariai an, Capt, Kaixlall, I6th .Mail. N I.— '21st. At Poonah, 
L ent C. H. Uiackloid, Adj. Hor. Aitil., aged .'ll ; at Surat, the mlant son (,f 
J.'l'aylor, Esq, C. S.— 2;id. At Anacan, Mr. Graliame, of the Com. Dep.ait.— 
26t!i. AtBh..oj!i,thein(untdaugloerofCapi. VV. H. VVaterlield, l.'hh N I.— 
27th. At Ethaadah, Lieut E. Hams, nth L.C., and A'-s. lu the O M. (.en. 
JJepart ; at Beihampore, J. F. Austey, Esq.— 28tti. At C.iw npore, tlic mlaut 
dau-diUrofCapt. R. H one.— .'H^t. At Bvcnllah, die infant sonoftlie Bev. J. 
Nicols.— Au'^ l>t. At Nagpore, the lady of G. Adams E^f^ Snrg. Mad. Lst.— 
2d. Ill the Fort of Belgaum, Capt. C. Wane, o( the Artil., in charge of the 
Hor. Brig.-3il. At Telbdierrv, the infant son ofT. Crawford Esip ; at ( omi- 
batoor, Caet. J. ii. Proby, . f the Engm.-4lh. At Rajeoote, Lieiu. J. G. Las- 
celles, 2d Gren. 1. ; at Deca, H. VV. Money, Esq Col-oi t. of t.ov. Enstoins 
and Town Duties.— 5th. At Seroor, the infant daughter ol 8th. 

At Kaira, the infant son of Capt. Roe, (mm. 4th Ex. Batt.— l.)th. At oeciiu* 
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ilerabad, Eti'*. Wilson, H. M. 30tli rcgt. ; at Pondicherry, Mary Laura, 3(1 
daujfliter of Lieut.-Co'. Warren.— 18th. At Biinlipatarn, J. Suter, E'-cj. — lytli. 
At Nag;porc, the infant dans^htcr of Lieut.- Col. F. Whi-h Wilson; at Roza, 
the iniaiit d of J. U. Alexander, Med Kst. — ‘20th. At Ne|i:;.«l*atam, J. 

Smait, Lsq. M. P. — 23d. At li.iiri illy, R. J. M., eldest son of \V. F. Uick, 
Esq. C. S. ; on board tha /f'tllinni Moiiei/, Lit'nt. G. B. Greene, 1st Ear. 
iTg^t., .-m l l>ep. Ass. Com. Gen.— 28th. At Surat, Juliana F^liz. elde'^tdaiifchti r 
ol J. Vibeit, Esq. — 3t»th. Ai do., Ellen, 2d danglifer ol J. Vil)ert, ; 
at Canibav, the infant dau;;hter of Lieut. \V. Reyiodds.— Sept. 1. At 
Maza^on, Roliert, son of Capt. J. Keji, ('oin. of the sliip Ehznbtfh . — 
2(1. .At llaroda, Charles R , >-on of the Rev. R. \V. Keays. — .3d. At Man- 
galore, .Line M., dan-jbter of Capt. I.,oeke, fiOth N. I.“5th. On boanl the 
Jlnifne A. S. Ponton, Esq. ag^ed 28.— 10th. At 'I'ravaneore, the inlant sou of 
Capt. R. Gordon, Hoinb. Eni;in — I7tb. At Sanudcottah, the infant >-011 of 
L'eut. iMimardicre.— ‘i.iJ. At Triehinop.dy, the infant son of A. Pij)j)in, Esq. 
Garr. Sur^j. 

EUROPE. 

Births.— daw. 7. The lady of Major P. Dunbar, IL C. S. of a daughter. — 
Feliruary 4th. In Wcyniouih street, Portland-j>lacc, the lady of Capt. U.S, 
Montague, late of the Bengal Annv, of a son. 

Deaths.— daw. (ith, Mrs. S. Keighly, \vid.»w of the la'e J. J. Keighly, Esq. 
Bengal C. S.— lOtfi. Major J llaidiiig, formerly "f the Botnbay Mil. Serv, — 
20th. D. VV. Ruddiman, Esq. formerly of the H. C, S. — At Ty-fivvyiHie, near 
8>vatis<*d, Maigaictta Maria, relict ol the late4icn. Arch. Campbell.— Feb. 1. 
At RamSjtale, Emma, wile of W. Chaplni, Emj. Madras, C. S — fitli. Mr. J. 
Turutiull, foimetly in the Naval Service «»f the II. — 10th, T. Brown, Es(j. 
of ibe India House.— At Keniiiiigtuii, Mr. T. Evans of the E, l.C. Bengal 
Warehou es. -I3tti, At Wotdwith, Lieut. L. B. Willord, 4r>th Madras, N. 1. 
aged 24. — At Baintou,Mis. Uix^si, relict of J. Dixon, Esq. of CalctiUa. — lilth, 
At Earl’s Court, Brompton, G. Baldwin, Esq. late H. M. Consul, (leneral in 
Egypt.— 21, AtCbeltenham, CapC.W.J. llamilton, late of the Bombay Mdnne. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTT\.— SfepriMBF.R 1!), 1825, 

(joveiuinent unties, 

Bnv] Ih.An. Rs.As. [Sell. 

Pi eininm '27 8 Rcmittahle Ijoan 0 per cent. ‘.8 0 Premimn 

IJi.scuiuit .1 (I 4 per Cent. Loan .... 4 0 Discomil 

Ditto I 0 .5 per Cent. Loan .... 3 8 Ditto. 

f From No. I to .’Viu ol the 5 percent. Loan ^ 

n J N(t. 3.*0 to 1040 ol ditto f 4 per cent. 

3 uuc. of ditto C Disc. 

^ No. 1 44 1 to the last No issued j 

BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 

Discount on Private Bills Sa. Rs. 8 0 

Do. of Goveiiim nt Ditto 70 

Dill" of Salonv Ditto 7 0 

InterC'it on l.oaii.s on Dcpijsit of Company’s Paper for2 
iijontlis fixed 7 0 


HA I ns OF rXCllANGE 

On liOiidon, 8 iijoiiih-. s'gbt, *2'. Id. per S. R. 

Madras, .10 day. s a i)8 S. K per 100 Madras Rtipecs. 
Bombay, Ditto 08 ... S U. per 100 Bombay ditto. 
MADRA''.— October 4. 


Ctovernment Securities, Sfc, 


Reniittahle . 24 Prern, 

Old 5 per rent 2 Oi'C. 

New ditto 1 Ditto 


Exchange, Is. lO^d. per Rupee. 
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SBXPPZirO ZKTCLXXaSIfCS. 


AHItlVAl.S FROM lilSTEUN PORI'S. 


Date. 

mo. 

Port of All itnl. 

.Ship's Name, 

CominiiitHt r. 

Place of Depait rtaie. 

IH2.5. 

Jan. ;10 

Off Isle of Wight 

fsabllft 

XVallis 

Bengal . . 

July 19 

Fed). :i 

on Doeer .. 

J'liigc.Xdiiaii. . 

Bo'Ui 

Bataxia .. 

Oct. .1 

Feb. 0 

Off iMai gate.. 

Beeoxmy 

(di.ipman . 

Bitinhay . . 

Sept. 21 

Feb. 7 

Off Dos er .. 

Potomae k. 

Noil is 

Bataxia .. 

A.ig 17 

Feb. 9 

At Cowes .. 

Cmied States 

Hiitcbings . 

Bataxia .. 

Aiig. .10 

Fel). 11 

( Id P 1 tMIlOllth 

Amo 

Pope 

Bomliay . . 

Sept. 6 

Feb. lit 

Olf Poi iMO-'iith 

llopt‘ 

Flint 

Calcutta . . 

An/. 21 

Feb. 1) 

Oil Poi i.''moiitl) 

Uoekingham .. 

Beach 

lUmgal 

.Nept. 4 

Feb. Id 

At Cowes . . 

Batavia 

Blaii 

Baiaxia .. 

SepL 2H 

I'M) IH 

ArCowt.i 

Cbr>apeake . . 

(moss 

B.itaiia .. 

Ang. 21 

Feb. 21 

Dosvii^ 

Malcolm 

Iwles 

M alias .. 

Ott. Id 

IVb. 21 

Downs 

Oipbeus 

Fin lav 

M.iiit itiiis 

Nor. 20 

Feb. 2.1 

Falmouth ., 

Heiie 

Fui email . 

Ciipc 

Dec. 18 


Date. Port of Atrival. 

1825. 

Juno 2 St. Hflena 
June 17 Mdiiibay 
Aug. .11 Bi unbay 
Aug. Jl B<»tiil)ay 
hopt. 4 Konibay 
.Sopr. K Madias 
Sept. 10 Madias 
Sept. 10 Madias 
Sept. Id Bengal 
Sept, li Beiual 
Sept. 1.5 hcimal 
Si’pt. 1.5 Madias 
Sept. It) Bomliay 
Sept. IH Bengal 
Sept. 20 .Madia.s 
Oct. 2 Penang 
Oct. 1 1 Madr.is 
Oct. 15 Penang 
Oct. 2 1 Bombay 
Oci. 21 Biinibay 
Oct. 21 Bom'iay 
Oct. 21 Boinliay 
Oct. 2» St. llereiia , 
Dec 1 1 Cape 
Dec, 1 1 Cape 
Dec. n St. Helena , 
U2(l 

Jan. 8 Madeira 
Jan U Madiiia 
Jan. 17 Made! I a 


arrivals in eastern Ports. 


Ship's Name. 

Commander. 

Magnet 

Todd 

Allied 

Limb 

Simpson 

Simpson 

Calcutta 

Snogan 

Oiotio/o 

Patei ^oll 

Will. Miles 

Beadle 

C'-ld.'tieain 

Hall 

Madra> 

Black 

Ih.CliailotteofW. 

Biileii 

l.adv Floia 

MacxIoniH'll 

(tiiildloid 

Johnson 

Wood Ol d 

( bapiii.tn 

Bomi'aj Ca.stlo . . 

Dm ant 

KliM 

Sutton 

Bio\l)o nebuiy .. 

I'Vxv.son 

Jiijiiter 

Young 

Coiiiiiiodoic Hayes 

MoiK'iicf 

Spiiiig 

Hinkman 

Biitanina 

Boiicbei 

Cam budge 

Barton 

Doioilioy 

(lai nock 

Lady Keniiaxvay . . 

Sm lien 

Mximliay Castle .. 

Dmant 

Marquis Wellesley 
Fail lie 

( oiilson 
Short 

Asia 

Pope 

Foitnne 

Gilkeson 

Ca- tic Forbes .. 

Old 

Cl t desdalc 

Bose 


DKI'AlirURES FROM EUROPE. 
Date Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander. 

Feb. 8 Portsmouth Cjrrne (ii m.s) Catnpbcll 

Feb. 9 Off the Wight Dimiia . Hamilton . 

Feb. 9 Deal Baibaia .. Co. icott 

Feb 9 Deal Oliu- Branch . . Andcivon 

Feb. lb Offtbe Wight .Macqneen .. 'Valker 

Feb. 10 Deal Morning Star.. Bnekliain 

Feb. 1.1 Falmouth . Earlot Balcarras Caimron 

Feb. 21 Portsmouth Juliana .. innes 


Port of Depart. 

Boniltay 

China 

London 

l.iM'ipool 

Bengal 

London 

Loudon - 

Bourdeaux 

L'-ndon 

London 

London 

London 

(diina 

lauidoii 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Li I Cl pool 

London 

Bombay 

London 

Lon Ion 

Bombay 

London 

Poit'inoiith 

Porhmoiitli 


Destination. 

Cape Bio ^ Madras 
Bengal and China 
Cape 
I ape 

Bengal and China 
CeHiui 

Bengal and Cliina 
Bengal 
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SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Date. 

Lat. and Long, 

Ship's Name. 

Commander. 

P. of Depart. Destination. 

1825. 






Sept.l.”! 

14 44 N. 

27 

Augii'ta 

. . Anderson 

. . Antwerp Batavia 

Oct. 6 


— 

Scaleby 

Nevvell 

,, Bengal ..Malacca, or 




Castle 


China 

Dec. 4 

21 S. 

.11 

Joseph 

Chri*!topheri5on [.ondoii . . Bengal 

Dec 21 

2 N. 

20 

Exmoutli 

. . Owen 

, . London , . Bombay 

18 >6. 






Jan. 1 

2 55 N. 

20 .50 W. Gangf.s 

. . Bonitbee 

. . London . . Madr.^Beng. 

Jan. 12 

2N. 

21 W. 

Pci severance Best 

London ..Bengal 


NAUTICAL INCIDENTS. 

Tho brig ^riV/, fiomColiinibo, parted her eahle, and was wreckeil in Vizaga- 
jatam Ho;ul> on tho .id of .Nepteniber ; one ot her erevv drowned, and a ronsidtr- 
able p.ii t of her < argo waslu d on shot e. 

'J'lieba k Mentor^ Captain Uoss, fiom Bourbon to Batavia, was u|)''et in a vio- 
lent s(|uaU on the ‘.chth of J<inuary, in lat 4. d". S., loti. PUMi. K., and the trew, 
foity in number, all neli^hetl, with the exception of Mr. D.mit'Ste, an American, 
and five Ja\ane>e, wno, after beitu' seven days in the long boat, without o.tr or 
sail, bread or water, drifted ashore near BaVJ^ul, in Snmatia. The Kmopeans 
lost weie, Captain Boss, Mr. Cairol,ot Balavtu*, Mr. Filpot, ami Mr. Wioiman, 
the mate. 

The Captain CoibMi, from New South Wales to Bengal, is 
reported to be lost ; and pait of the eiew it is feaied were diowned. 

iMr. Buige.ss, an eiiteipiisimr Biili'h merchant of Bai.iM.i, ha' built a steam- 
boat of Idb teet In el, with two engines of 10-hoise power each ; and it is bdieied 
that steam navigation, now coming into play in tlie Fastein seas, will be more 
sale, easy, and extensively uaetul there, than’in any othu’ muuier of the wond. 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS, 

1*A SSr.N GE « S 1 1 OM LW A R l)H, 

By the Pope, from Boinb.iy: — Mrs Kejs, and three children; Captain 
Binning; and iMr. Philli]) Skinner. 

By the Cbapniaii, fiom Bomlwy IMr. J. I.eekie, nicichant; Miss 
Lccivie; Mix, F. Leckie; Major Elder; Captain Clayliills; Ueut. Stone; .nul 
J Hue, Esq. 

By the /yo/ic, Klitit, fiom Calcutta — Mrs, Belli, and IMis W. H. Belli, left at 
the Cape; lanly Grey; Mrs. Web'ter; Mis. Crewe; Mis. Coates, Mi*s 
Wallis; li'.eut. Col Webster, 1st Madi.i' N, 1.; Lieut -Ccd. Cleielai.d, ist Ma- 
dras Arlillei) ; Cajit. Creue, 4htli Madias N. L; Capt. Bruce. Med. Store* 
k«epei; Lieut. Ellis, H. M. Idth Lr. Diag ; Lieut. Kiiox, IL M. 4t»ih l oot; 
Quait.-AList. Coates, .j4tli Hegt. ; laeiit diistue, Tith Madras, N. 1. ; Liiuteiiaiit 
Vaiitoii, -Kith ; Lieut, Scott, l.PL ; and C. K. Jaeksoii 11. N. 

By tho Bcaeli, Inmi Bengal and Madias ;-~Mrs. W. 1. Tmqu.ind, 

Beii'g.il C. S. ; Ml*'. Major Field, Ber.gal M. S. ; Williams, Esip, Attorney* 

at-Law; Lieut. 'I'weedale, Bengal Mi S ; MissC' Turquaml ; Mesdames Biodie, 
StiL.rt, and Saxton; J. Fia*ei, Esq., Mad. C .S.; Capt. Con wav, Madias M S.; 
Liiuteiiaiit Fauliwell, H.M. 41st Hett.; Qiiart.-Ma't. Miucliiii, 11. M. I Pli 
Light Drag. ; and Mis.se-* Stuarts. Fiom the Cape : Capt. Gaidmer, H. M. 44th 
Hegt.; J. Weir Hogg, Esq, Hcgistrar of the Supieuie Court; Mis. Hogg; and 
M».steis Hogg. 
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A 

Jidam^ Mr. Jolin, lavishly Eulofjized in the ‘ Asiatic Journal *, .30. Ana- 
lysis of the fulsome and extravagant Panegyric, .31. His brief Career marked 
by Tyr.amiy, Imbecility, and juiblic Scorn, His right to the unmeaning 
Title of ‘ Honourable,’ .32. Appointed by Lord Minto Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Military Department, tU. Dot lured to possess the QualificationR 
of a ‘ thorough Man of Business,’ xh. Doubts in the Assertion of his being 
tile .vft/e Depository of Lord Hastings’s Vieus, military as mcII as political, 35. 
His Claims to Military Talent, 3(>. Grand Displ.iy ot his almost supernatural 
Powers while attending Cord blastings in the. Mahratta Campaign, 37. 
Wielded, by virtue of his united Fnnciioris, nearly the wliole of the P.itronage 
of tlie Civil Service, 38. Hocoines temjiorary (Joveriior-tieneral, 3!1. Hh 
T yrant Deetls during his brief Reign ol a few Weeks, xh. Recapitulation of 
his (dainis to the ‘ lasting (Jratitude ’ of his Country, 3!1 — II, 

Jmixcxsf, Lord, his unfitness for the Office of Governor-General, 1 1 7. Same 
Subject debated on at the East India House, 1113. His Lordship said to have 
protested against his being considered the Author of the Burmese War, 362. 

Indian, Queries rcspccling, lf7. Dissatisfaction felt by it with re- 
spect to the new Arrangements, 131, ))is|H>silion of the Force now in Ava, 
133, New Arrangement of the Bengal Artillery, 213. Formation of the new 
Regiments ol Natiio Jnf.intr) , 21 1. Disgust and Dissatisfaction produced by 
the new Arrangement at Bombay, 327. 'Flireatened Innovation on the Com- 
pany’s Military Patronage, .381 Deficiency of European Officers, 52[). 

Jniol, Mr. Saiulford, his Case debated on at the East India House, 175. 
Sum granted to him by the (.’ourt of Proprietors, 1H2. 

ulirncau, Dreadful Moitalily at, 1211, 137,35.), .559. 

Jsia, Impolicy of the contemplated Fixteusioii of British Territory in, 411. 

Jsxatic Soarti/ of P.uis, Labours uf (f)tli Article), .301. Names of the Con- 
tributors to the Musulmaii Numismatics, xfi. L.a1)ours of M. Frarhii, if>. M. 
dc Sacy on the Coins of the Caliphs liefore the Year 75 of the Hejira, .303. 
M. Remand’s Observations on Musulman figured Medals, 30.5. Use of Armo- 
rial Beaiings by the Musniman Princes ol the Middle Ages, 306. Researches 
of M. (le Sacy on the Theologyof the Arabs, 307. Notice by the same Author 
on the MSS. of the sacred Books of the Druses existing in the Libraries of 
Europe, .30.0. 

JsxatxcJoxix-nal, its heartless Apathy on the Subject of Suttees, 20. Eulo- 
gizes Mr. Adam to the total disregard of truth, 30, Another Specimen of its 
Impartiality in regard to Mr. Buckingham, .545. 

Jinatn, Progress of the War in, 213, .504, .560. 

AUx'ononxxj, Hiiuloo Sy-tem of. Absurdity of its pretended Antuiuity, 5.3. 
The real Epochs of their Composition, ib. Investigation of the Antiquity of 
the Surya Siddhanta, 54. Periods at which the J.,uuar Mansions were first 
formed, 5(>. Formation of the Months, 57. Determination of the Epoch of 
Rama, ib. Remote antiquity of the Astronomers Parasara and Garga, 58. 
First Introduction of the Divisions of Tunc, ib. Fabricated Works, (iO. Facts 
from which the real Epoch of KnsUud is deduced, 61. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 8. 2 U 
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B 

JianJiCS, Messrs., Legal Proceedings of Mr. Buckingham against, 157. 

Inquiry respecting the late melancholy Occurrence at, 130. 
Singular Requests imulc by the 47tli Regiment, 131. A Correspondent’s View 
of the late murderous Transaction, 200. 

Bengal^ Summary of Intelligence from, 129. Dreadful Weather experi- 
enced in the Eastern Districts, 132. Financial Difiiculties of the Governnient, 
ih. Great Expense ol can*) ing on the War, 1.3.1. Scarcity of Money in the 
Calcutta Market, 353. New Loan by the Government of Oude, 355. Tribute 
to the Memory of Sir David Ochterlony, 350. Shakspearian Bridges in play 
during the rainy Season, 357. Delicieney of the Revenue, 358. 

B/iurtpore, Disturbances at, 135, 3G8. Preparations making for the Rci^uc- 
tion of the Fort, 5GT. 

in India, 221, 437, Gil. In Great Britain, connected with India, 
222, 4.38, G'lG. 

Bombay, Disputes between the Bench, the Bar, and the Press at, 139. 
Correction of alleged Misrepresentations on the Subject, 140. Way in which 
the Government Press is used at present, 143. Promnlgatiou of a new Rule 
for the Prevention of Anonymous Publications, 141. Liberality of the Go- 
vernment to Oflieers attaining a Knowledge of the Hmdoostanec and Mab- 
ratta Languages, 115. Disgust and Dissatisfaction jirodticcd by the new Ar- 
rangement of the Army, 327. Obseijuiousncss of Mr. Elpbinstone, 328, State 
of Affairs in Cutch, 300, 5G2. Eiliciency of the Native Regiments with re- 
spect to European Ofiicers, 3G0. Alfair with a Body of Scindians on the 
North of the Runn, 370. Remarks on the Manifesto lately issued by Mr. 
cretary Warden, 532. His lullnence over the Presidency Press, .533. De- 
ficiency of Rain in the Provinces, 5G2. IMagnitiule of the Force destined for 
Cutch, lb. Observations on the new Regulation for the Press, 563. Copy of 
the Regulation, 573. Affidavit of Mr. Norton before the Supreme Court, in 
consequence of his Quarrel with JMr, Browne, 580. 

Bryce, Dr., Particulars of liis ridiculous Dispute with Mr. Dickens, 134, 350. 

Buckhr^ham, Mr., Opinions entertained in India legarding him, 126. Pro- 
gress of his legal Proceedings against Mr. W. J. Bankos and Mr. H. Bankes, 
157. Copies of his last ('orrespondence with the East India Directors, 161. 
Opinions of the Public Piints on the unfeeling Conduct of the Court, 170, 
378. Hib Case deliated on at the East India House, 30,3. 

Bahcer, H. L., his ‘ Autumn in Greece,’ an interesting Picture of the. 
Manners and Customs of the modern Greeks, BS. Its great Brevity a power- 
ful recommendation, ib. The Author’s Opinion of the (ireek Character ex- 
tremely favourable, ib, Dcsciiption of the Scenery about the Alpheus, ib. 
Notice of Arcadia, 80. 

Burmese JFnr, Progress of, 2M. Campaign of 1821 in Assam, 243. Ditto 
ill Sylhet and Cachar, 215. Ditto on Chittagong Frontier, 250. Expedition 
to Rangoon, 251. Results of the Camjiaign, 201. Campaign of 1824-25 iu 
Assam, 504. Ditto in Sylhet and Cacliar,511. 

Burmese JFnr, Miscellaneous Particulars concerning, 120. Sickly State of 
our Troops at Arracaii, 120, 137, 3.5.5, 550, Dis|)ositiou of the British Force 
in Ava, l,i3. Capital of Munnipoic taken Possession ot by Lieut. Pemberton, 
1.16. Failure of an Attempt to open a Passage Irom Prome to Arraeau, 130. 
Eagerness evinced by our Troops in the Pursuit of Plunder, 263. The Enemy 
said to he accoiujianicd by three Sorcen .sses, 363, vStory of an Attempt to 
destroy the Barman Monareb, 361. Number and Position of the Enemy in 
the Neigbboiirboud of Prome, 365, 557. Defenceless State of our Eastern 
Frontier, 443. A Difference of a serious Nature said to exist between our 
Naval and Military Commanders, 554. Escape of General ('ainpbell from a 
Steam-boat Accident, .557. Believed at Prome lliat a Flag pt Truce bad 
gone to Ann'rajioord, ih. Extract of a private Letter, giving a Description of 
the Mardi of the invading Army from Rangoon to Protnc, ib. Success of 
our Troops against the Singpho"^, on the Frontiers of Assam, 560. 

Biorampnoler River, Discovery of iis ''uurcc,552. 
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(' 

Cachar, Progress oF the War in, during; the Campaig'iis of 1821-25, 215, 511. 

More ‘ Peace, Harmony, and ;(ood Order of Society' in, 134. 
Ridiculous Dispute between Ur. Uryce and Mr. Dickens, 131, 3511. Scarcity 
of Money in the Market, 3.53. Annual Meetiii}? of the Proprietors of the 
Chowringhee Theatre, 357. Arrival of jouiii;; Lions troin tlie CapeofOood 
Hope, 358. Dreadful Mortality ammi:; the Natives, 358, 551. Medical 
Pluralities, 53d. App:chension of the Nati\e Capitalists .is to the Stability 
of the British Power in India, .551. Public Addicss to Mr. Adam, ib. Meet- 
ing' of the East India Trade Committee, 555. Tribute of Kesjiect to the 
Memory of Sir David Ochterlony, ib. 

Campbell^ Sir Archibald, Avith his Stall’, neaily lost in the Steam-boat 
between Donahew and Snrrawa, 557. 

Cape of Good Ifopt, Arrival of the EnUrpnze Steam-V^essel there, 145. 
Restoration of Mr. (ireig to bi.-> former Situation, .575. Re-cstahlishment of 
his Press, ib. The Colony still afflicted with the protiacted Rule of Lord 
Charles Soinciset, 5d(). Perseverance of Mr. Bishop Buineltin exposing so 
powerful an Adversary as the present Governor, ib. 

Carrington'Sy N. T., ‘Banks ot the Tamar,' a Poem, 2(id, The Author’s 
Manner modi'st and unpretending', ib. Extracts from the Work, 257. 

(rplo)), Ri'gulalion tor esi.iblishing the Currency ol the Ishind, 370. 

Chester, Bishop of, Letter from a Gcinian Protestant to, on his late Speech 
on the (iatholic (Question, 53. 

China, its Politics always involved in Mystery, 372. Reply of the Chinese 
Authori/ .s to a Koiiucst of the Burmese lor Assistaiue against the English, i6. 
Markets at Canton, ib. 

Chilt<t^on{>, Progress of the War on the I’rontier ol, 250. 

i'lvil Jppninfincnls in India, 212,4.31, ().50. 

('olle^e of Foil If'dltam, .Speech of Lord Amherst to the Students of, at the 
Annual Examination, 300. 

Consistenri/, the Reason why it is admired, 451. Impossible to be really 
consistent in Virtue or in Vice, ib. (diange of Means mistaken for Incon- 
sistency, 454, Opinion always ebanging, 155. The kind of Consistency 
most practicable or desirable, 155. 

(-laufard, Dr., Account of bis Mission to Siam and Cochin-China, by 
Mr. riiilayson, 32!). Object ot the Alission, .UO. True Reason that our 
Countrymen leieive so unwelcome a Reception from the independent So- 
vereigns of the East,?/;. Use of the Term ‘ Gogouncy,' 3.31. Blame to be 
attached to Dr. Cr.iwfnrd for accejiting the Ollice of Ambassador on the Part 
of the Company, ib. I'lrst Esliiblishinent of an English Factory at Siam, 332, 
Malignant dcalousy of the Company with respect to Free-'rraders, i/;. De- 
scription of Penang, .333. Malacca, 334. Singapore, ib. The Embassy 
anchor in the Harbour ol Siam, 338. They arrive at Bankok, ,33!). Picture 
of Eastern Despotism, 310. Forms obseived at the Presentation of the Em- 
bassy at Court, 311. 'Ffie Embassy received and locdeed upon as a second- 
rate Provincial Mission, .34.1. Unreasonable Demand of the King and 
Ministers, ib. The Mission proceeds on its final Destination to Cochin- 
China, 311. They arrive at Saigon, 315. Respectable Ajipearancc of the 
Cochin-Chinesc 'Froops, 316’. Extensive Fortilications of Hue, the Capital 
of Cochin-China, 317. Interview with I’reuch Mandarins, /i. Object of the 
Mission defeated through an unlucky repression uttered by an intemperate 
Minister, 350. The ‘ Quarterly Review’s ’ Remarks on its Failure, 351. 

Catch, Disturbances in, 361). Magnitude of the I'orce ordered to, 562. 

D 

Deaths in India, 222, 437, 611. In Great Britain, connected with India, 
222, 438, 616. 

Debate at the East India House on 21.st Dec. 1825. Expense incurred by 
the East India Company's Volunteers, 173. Half-yearly Dividend, 174. 
Confirmation of the Grant to Mr. Arnot, 175. Instruction in Hindooslanee, 
182, Rates of Tonnage of the Company’s Shipning, ib, Correspondence 
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between the Court of Directors and Mr. Buckingham, 187. Case of Mr. 
Strachan, 181). Capability of Lord Amherst for a Governor-General, 19.1.— 
Debate on 12th Jan. Iii26. Case of Mr. Buckingham, 393. Inquiry respect- 
ing the Oude Papers, 430.— Debate on 25th Jan., Motion for a New Regu- 
lation respecting the Education of Cadets, 584. Salaries of Professors, 610.— 
Conduct of the Court of Directors with respect to certain Publications, 611. 
—Debate on 8th Feb., The Shipping System, ib. Consideration on the Oude 
Papers, 612. 

Deccan Prize-money ^ 99. Explanation as to the real scope and extent of 
certain Remarks in a former Paper in the ‘ Oriental Herald' on this subject, 
ib. Pretensions of the several Parlies who appeared, by their Counsel, before 
the Lords of the Treasury, 100. Account of what transpired at the Treasury 
Meeting of the 6th Dec., 153. Amount of the Property in Dispute, 156. De- 
bate at the Treasury on the 9th, 10th, 11th, and I2th Jan., 385. Copy of the 
Treasury Minute, deciding the case in favour of a General Division, 391, 

E 

East India Company^ View of their Monopoly, 225. Threatened Innova- 
tion on their Military Patronage, 383. Low State of their Finances, 384. 

East India House ^ Debates at, 173, 393, 611. Pretensions of the several 
Candidates for the Direction, 548. 

ElphinstonCf Mr., Governor of Bombay, his obsequiousness to the Court 
of Directors, 328. 

Emerson, Mr., his * Picture of Greece,' valuable for its Historical De- 
tails, and for its masterly Description of the Country, .90. Recapitulation of 
the Author's Experience, ib. Commerce of Greece, 91. Produce of the 
Peninsula, iA. Population, 93. Religion of the Albanians, 94, Account of 
the Inliabitants generally, 95. 

Enterpi'ize Steam-vessel, its Arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, 145. 
Exchange, Rates of, in India, 224, 438, 646. 

F 

Finlayson, Mr., His Account of Dr. Crawfurd’s Mission to Siam and 
Cochin-China reviewed, 329. 

Foresight, Curious Species of, peculiar to the Isle of France, 375. 

G 

Gaudetitio di Lucca, Memoirs of, 521. 

Gilchrist, Dr., Copy of his Thirteenth Public Letter on the Hindoostanee 
Lectures, 571. 

Governor- General, Unfitness of Lord Amherst for the Office of, 117, 193. 
Intrigues and Counterplots of the Directorial and Ministeiial Authorities 
with regard to the Appointment of a Successor, 376. 

Greece, On the present state of, 83. Course pursued by her Government 
and Chiefs marked by the mo.st disastrous Indiscretion and Incapacity, ib* 
Need of a Political and Military Genius to conduct their Enterprises, ib. 
Fondness of the Greeks for Money, 84. Excessive Exaggeration in the Phi- 
lippics levelled against a great Body of the People, 85. Outline of the last 
Campaign, 86. Notice of several new Works on the Affairs of the Country, 87, 

II 

Hastings, Lord, His Controversy with Colonel Baillie debated on at the 
East India House, 612. Remarks on the subject, 540. 

Hindoos, Observations on their practice of Burning Widows, 1, 482. Also 
on the Pretended Antiquity of their System of Astronomy, 53. Notice of Sir 
Thomas Strange’s Elements of their Law, 285. 

I 

India, Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the British Power in, 
(No.V.), 271. Inability of Jaffier Khan to fulfil his Engagements with the 
English, ib. He grants them the Monopoly of Saltpetre, 272. Arrival 
of a Conimlision for Ncw-modellipg th« CoYornment, ib, Fort St. David 
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taken by the Frcucli, ib. Siege of Tatijorc, tb. Expedition against the French 
in the Northern Circars, ib. Defeat of the French at Rajamunilry, 273. 
Masulipatam taken by Colonel Forde, tb. Arrival and Defeat of a Dutch 
Arinaiijcnt destined to attack Bengal, 274. Departure of Colonel Clive for 
Europe, ib. Invasion of Bengal by Alumgeer’s Eldest Son, tb. His Army 
defeated by the English near Bahar, 275. Frustratjon of M. Law’s Designs 
against Patna, ib. Einbarrasbcd State of All'airs at Calcutta, tb. Arrival of 
(Jovernor Vansittart, ib. Meer Causini acknowledged Nabob of llengal, 270. 
Defeat of the Jiiiperial Forces near Patna, ib. Disgracelul Conduct of the 
English (loveriior towards Kaninaraiu, 277. Dismissal fioni Olbce of several 
of the Members of Council at Calcutta, ib. Enormities of the Coinpan}’s 
Collectors, 278. Hostilities with Meer Causim, who is dethroned in lavour 
of JalHer, the former Nabob, 27lk Massacre of English Prisoners by orders 
of Meer Causim, 280. Mutinous Stale of the Bombay Army, tb. Treaty 
with the Emperor, 281. Death of Meer JaHier, who is succeeded by his Son, 
Nujeeb ud Dnwiali, tb. Ke-ajipointnieut of Colonel (now Lord) Cine to 
the Governorship and Commaud-in-Chiet, in Bengal, ib. His calculating 
Avarice, 282. 

India (British), Inconsistency in the Rank of Medical Officers in, ll<>, In- 
teresting Article from the ‘ Westminster Review,’ on the State of the Country, 
110. Opinions entertained at (.'alcutta regarding Mr. Buckingham, 125. 
Progrc'ss of the War with the Burmese during the Campaigns of 1821-25, 
241,500. New Loan from Oude, Defuieiic) in the Revenue of the* 
Country, 3.^8. Impolicy of our eoiitemplated Extension ol Territory, 4 41. 
Defenceless State of our Eastern I'roiitier, 44,4. Designs of Russia, 417. 
Observations on the System of Puiiehayct, or Trial by ,)uiy, 4.")7. l*luu lor 
Ahulishiiig Human Saciiliees, 470. Medical Pluialities and Abuses of Pa- 
tronage, Parliamentary Discussions on the Alkiirs ot the (’oiintry, 537. 

India (Central), Tlireatemng Appearance of Adairs in, Ilk'). Disturbances 
at Bhurtpore, 3(»8. Death ol Sir David Oihtorlony, l.k'i, 355, liitrjgue.s 
among the Native Powers, 357. State oi Atf.urs in Cutch, 350, .552. Pre- 
jiarations making for the lleduttion of Bhurtpore, Alwur, and several other 
lefraetory Places, 551, 

India (Netlierlaiidsj , Operations of the New Dutch Company at Batavia, 
310. Loan from the Company to the Government, 322. State ol the (iovern- 
inent Finances, ih. Ihiblic Ailiiiiiiistraiioii of theliaron Vnnder (.'apellan, 323. 

, Markets at Batavia, 32.5, Unpopularity of (he Government, 372. Disturb- 
ances in the Interior ol Java, 373. Defeat of the Dutch 'Froops liy the Natives 
near Samaraiig, ih. Elfcctivc Force of European Tioops in Java, 374. 

Indigo Trade, Rupture between the East India Comjiany and the Mcrchanti 
belonging to it, 381. 

Lie of France, Curious Phenomena obscrveil at, 375. 

J 

Jei-usalem Coffee House in London, A StrangciN Astonishincnt on entering 
it for the first Time, 284. Difference between an Experieuted and an Inex- 
perienced Voyager, ib. 

Jury, On Trial by, 313. The Inslitulioii must be judged acconliiig to the 
Standard of Utility, ib. Fuiittioii of a Judge, ib. Fuiictum of the Jurymen, 
314. Absurdity and Mischievousness ol reipiiiiiig tlicir Verdu ts to be ima- 
iiimous, 345. Observations on Teiirjiorary and IVrmaneiit Junes, 317. Ini- 
quity of the Packing System, 318. 

Justiee, On the Administration of, in British India, 457. View of the Sys- 
tem of Punchayct, or Trial by J iiry, ib. Mr. Colcbrooke’s Account of the 
System, 458. The Institution as lound existing in Central India before the 
Introduction of British Authority, 4.5!k The Indian Jury decidedly superior 
to ours in the Mode of making up the List of Jurors, 450. Coinpaiison of the 
best Form of English Jury with the Indian Puiichayet, e/;. Manner iu which 
the Purichayet has been Destroyed by the English Government, 461. Substi- 
tuiiori of the Adawlut System, 462. Proof ol its Defectiveness, tb. Accumu- 
lation of Suits, lb. Opinions of Sir Henry Strachey on the subject, 455. Suit- 
ableness of the Punchayet for the Madras Territory, 4011, Sir Johu Malcolm’s 
Plau for Jatroducing it into L’cutral ludia, ib, 
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Letter from a German Protestant to the Bishop of Chester, on his late 
Speech on the Catholic (Question, 63. From a Gentleman in search of an 
F^tate in Van Diemen’s Land, 21)4. On the New Dutch Company, and its 
Operations in Batavia, 319. 

Literai'y Souvenir, Ex«juisite Beauty of its Plates, 1 14. Literary Merits of 
the Volume, 115. 

M 

Madagascar, Edict of King Radama, in order to encourage Trade with his 
Dominions, 375. 

Madras, Shameful want of f.ocal News in the public Prints at, 139. Ar- 
rival of Sir Ralph Palmer and the Hon. Sir Robert (’omyn, 3(!8. Answer of 
the Governor in Council to the Memorial of the Inhabitants for i)r()viding a 
Town Hall at the Presidency, 561. Sale of Company’s Securities, ih. Public 
Subscription for the purpose of founding a College in Tasmania, 562. 

Marine Appointments in India, 220. 

Marriages in India, 221, 437, 641, In Great Britain, connected with India, 
222, 438, 616. 

Medical Service o( India, 116. Inconsistency in the rank of Officers, ib. 
Plurality of Appointments at Calcutta, 536. 

Military Appointments h\ India, 212, 435, 639. 

Monopoly, East India Company’s, numerous evils arising from it, 22.5. 
Features of the system of Trade hitherto carried on with India by the English 
and Dutch, 226, The beuelits of Commercial intercourse destroyed by un- 
bounded rapacity, 227. Valuable Trade now enjoyed by America in the East, 
ib, Superior ad\antagcs of Free Trade, ih. No National Advantage to be 
expected from the Company as a Trading Association, 229. Its ruinous mode 
of conducting its Commerce, 230. Insecurity of our Indian Empire should 
the Americans he able to keep the Sea against us, 232. 

Moth, Immense, caught at Arracan, 139. 

Munnipore taken possession of by Lieutenant Pemberton, 136. 

N 

Natal, Cruelty of Chaca, the Native Prince at, 567. 

New South IValcs, 1 15. Rapid advancement of the Colony, ib. Acijuittal 
of Captain Mitchell of any unlawful piocedurein carrying olT the Almorab 
from Sydney, 146. Letter from a Resident to Mr. Peel, representing the 
prosperous state of the Colony, ih. 

Norton, Mr., Affid.ivit of, in regard to his (Quarrel with Mr. Browne of 
the Supreme Court at Bombay, 530. 

f) 

Oude, Another Loan advanced to the Companv by, 3.55. 

Oude Pavers, Debate ou the subject at the East India House, 612. Re- 
marks on the Debate, 540. Speech of Colonel Baillic in self-defence, a com- 
plete failure, 541. 

P 

Paget, Sir Edward, His inefficiency for a Coramandcr-in-Chief in India, 
362. His Blmiders attributed to the advice of Major Cannitig, 363. Defence 
of his Conduct, 531. 

Panduiang Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, 73. The Work not entitled to 
much attention, ib. Caricatures given out as real Pictures, ib. The Author’s 
absurdities, 74. Character of the Hero of the Tale, tb. Outline of the Story, 
75, A Soliloquy, 76. Description of a Mahratta Army, ib. Extraordinary 
account of Pandurang’s initiation by one of the order -of Gosseins or Re- 
ligious Mendicants, 78. The entire absence of Beauty or proportion in 
the Characters not compensated by any lively de.scription of Scenery or Man- 
ners, 82. 

. Parliament, Discussions in, on the Affairs of India, 537. Burmese War, 
tb. Barrackpore Affair, 540. 

Patronage^ Abuses of, in India, 535, Medical Pluralities at Calcutta, 
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Pasxengm to and from India, General Li^it of, 223, 440, fi48. 

Penang, Contradictory btatements respectinjf the meditated Attack of the 
Siamese on the Settlement, 131, Arrival of Cochin-ChiueseWar Vessels, 370, 
Departure ot an Ihnljassy to Siam, 371, 

Persia, The Kin";’s reception »)f the French Embassy, 370. 

Phipps, Mr,, Notice ot his Shipi>in<!f and Commerce of Benj^al, 310. 
Unreasonable CKtont of the Work, 311. its Information scattered and un- 
connected, 312. 

Poetry. Camr de Lion’s Adieu to Palestine, 20. The Mother’s Address to 
her Dyinsj Child, 20. d'he French (Grenadier’s tareuell to the Eafcle, 42. The 
Vision of Fancy, 7)0. d o Inis — fioni the I'spanish, (52. ’J'he Mother’s Grief— 
by the Rev. T. l)alc, 72. Rallad— (forminfc a part of the 'Pale of ‘ The As- 
sassin),’ !)7. Sonnet to the Moon, 113. Recollections of a Lady Sin-ijinf^, 128. 
Rnrns and the Falls of Rrnar, 233, My Own Fire-side — by Alaric Watts, 
2(54. The AVreck-by Mrs. Ileinatis, 2S2. The Biidal liir^c, 203. 'Fhe 
Winter’s Ni^ht — a Rural Invitation, .»12. Sonnet — by D. L. Ki( hardson,318. 
Sonj^— F<n-uet Me Not; or the Sailor’s Adieu, 3.M. To Woman, 4.^)0. To 
Sleep, 470. Soti^^ — Oh! How Poor arc Woids ! 478. To a Star, 400. The 
Snowy Day, r)20. 

Pope’s Pastoial's, liKpiiry on a few Questions connected with, 180. The 
Value of Precocity, ib. 'Fhe Rajiid F.iduiff ol Fancy, 400. ’Fhe Untitness of 
Pa'^toral to interest a Highly ( ivili/.ed lVo))le, 101. 

/bev?, Imliaii, Opinions ot the ‘ AVestiniinter Review’ on its jircsent stale, 
110. Promulnation ol a new Rule for the pIe^ention of Anonymous I’ublica- 
tioiis at Jhmibay, 111. liiHuence of Mr. Warden over the Pjess there, 534. 
Dbserv.itions on the new Regulation, 553. Copy of the Regulation, 573. 

Prome, State ot our Trooj)s at, .5.5(5. 

Puneliayet, or Indian 'I'nal l>y Jury, Ob'-eiwations on the System of, 457. 

R 

Rangoon, Pn'grcss of the AVar m the iiei«hl)ourhood of, during the Cam- 
paign of 1824, 25 1. 

Representative, The, Newspaper, its Predictions with respect to India, 
.5(57. 

Jiussia, Facility with which she miglit attempt to share in the Riches of 
lliiuloostan, 448. 

S 

Saetifues, Human, in India, Plan for Abolishing, 470. 

Schiller, the (iernian Poet, account ol his li.irly Life, 43. AVhen only nine 
yea is of age lormed tin* design lor Ins celchrated piece ‘ Tlic Robbers,' 41. 
Ajiplies himself to the study of Aledic nie, //>. His Dramatic Writings, 45. 
His Cliaiacicr of Goethe, 47. Appointed to the Professorship of History at 
the Uiiiceisity of Ven.i, ib. His ‘ Historical Memoirs,’ and the ‘Thirty 
A’ears’ AA'ar,’ 47. Named a ( ifi/cn ol the I'rench Uepuhlie, Manner of 
spending his 'J'inie, i/y. Associated piincipally with Humboldt and (ioethe, 
48. Reecned a title of Nobility from the Jimperor ol Germany, ib. Dies at 
the age offorty-fi\e, 411. 

SteiuUies, Indian, Prices of, 224,438,(51(5. 

Shipping, Notices of, 132. Loss of the I5ii(anniain the Eastern Seas, 132, 
Massacre of the Crew of the M.iry on the Ahyssinian Coast, 14,5. Loss of the 
Lotus on Saugor Sands, 3.58. Loss of tlie brig Mentor, bound for Batavia, 
(548. Arrivals and Departures, 222, 431), (i 17. 

Singapore, Ratification of the Treaty with the Sultan of Johorc for the ces- 
sion of the Island to the British, 371. Present condition of the Settlement, 
lb. Trade of the Port, 372. 

Singularity, on the Affectation of, 22, The Spirit of the Age, i/;. Man’s 
inherent antipathy to strangeness of every kind, 23. Miita)>ility Opinion, 
24. DiQ'it nlty of Individii.ils lo preserve themselves from the charge of Sin- 
gulai ity, Irksomeness ol slandnig alone, 25. By wdl-Limmg our extra- - 
vaganecs, almost any person may accjuiie a certam sort ol Reputation, 27, 
Singularity sometimes admired uiulei the name of Oiijinality, 28. 
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Somerset^ Lord Charles, his Conduct at the Cape of Good Hope, 37(1, 566. 

Steam Navigation, Arrival of the * Enterprize' at the Cape, after a voyaja 
of fifty»five days, 145. Important improvements in, by a French Engineer, 
235. 'Launch of a boat at Batavia, 648. 

Strachan, Mr., His case debated on at the East India House, 189. 

Strange^ Sir Thomas, Notice of his Elements of Hindoo Law, 285, Work 
of a similar kind given to' the world by Sir Francis Macnaghten, ib. Want of 
Emulation in the Company’s Judicial Officers, ib. The Author's object is to 
preserve to the People of India their antient Institutions, 286. The evils of 
our present system of Misrule, ib. Authorities on which the present Work is 
founded, 287. Law of Marriage, 288. Extraordinary Opinion given by the 
Pundits on the subject of Suttees, ib. Right of Properly In the Soil, 289. 
Laws respecting Widows, 290. The Author’s Observations on Testamentary 
Power, 291. 

Sylhet, Progress of the War in, 245, 51 1. 

T 

Traveller in ihe East, UnpublisheA^tffiuscripts of, (No. VI.),. 471. Ex- 
cursion from the Harbour to the Town of NWo, one of the Islands of the Greek 
Archipelago, ii. Mountainous appearance of the Island, ih. Extent of its 
Cultivation, 472. Curious situation of the town of Milo, ii. Singular appear- 
ance of the Houses, Visit to the Coniftl, 473, An unexpeetcd Incident, 
474. Restricted Privileges of the FemalesyW. Dress of the Consul’s Wife and 
Daughters, 475. Sketch of the Antient W Present Condition of the Island, 
477. 

V 

Ean J)iemen*s Flourishing condition of the Bank establishment 
there, 145. Prices of Tea at Hobart Town, 146. Letter from a Gentleman 
search of an Estate, 294. Account of his Journey from George Town to Laun- 
ceston, ih. Description of the Country in the neighbourhood of Hobart Town, 
295. Beauty of the Country pointed out by the Surveyor-General, 297. Price 
of Provisions at George Town, 298. Great encouragement for Mechanics at 
George Towu and Hobart Town, 299. Females much wanted in the Settle- 
ment, 299. 

Warden, Mr. Secretary, Remarks on the Manifesto lately issued by him at 
Bombay, 532. Powerful Preponderance of his feelings against the Judges of 
the King's Court there, 533, Proofs of his Influence over the Press at Bom- 
bay, 534. 

Westminster Review, Great Ability of an Article in, on the State of British 
India, lf9. 

Widows, Hindoo, On the Burning of, 1. Native Authorities against the 
Practice, 2, Testimony brought forward by the Advocates of Coucrematioh, 
3. How Suttees are performed at the present Day, 5. Horrid Case of Jmmo- 
latiou at Poonah in 1823, ib. Case where a Sister was sacrificed with tbn 
Body of the deceased instead of a Wife, 7. Opinions of Mr. Forbes, MwHar- 
rington, Mr. Smith, Mr. Shakespear, Mr. Martin, Mr. Ahmuty, Mr. C. Smith, 
Mr. Melville, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Pelly, Captain Robertson, aud Mr. Barnard, 
in favour of the Suppression of the Practice, 8. Proposal for the Establish- 
ment of a Preventive System by means of the Police, 11. Reasons assigned by 
Governors Elpbinstone and Amherst for continuing the Practice, 12. Reasons 
for believing that these horrid Sacrifices might be abolished with Ease and 
Safety, 17, 481. Heartless Apathy of the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ on the Subject, 
29. Difference between Child-killing and'Woman-killing, 479. The Prac- 
tice of Cremation ascribed to the Climate, 481. Pi^ for abolishing this Op- 
probrium of our English name, 482. 

Wood, Major, Suicide of, 569. 

END OF VOLUME EIGHT. 
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